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Economic  Report  of  the  President  {Extract}, 
January  1967  * 


Despite  all  oui-  otl'orts  for  an.  hoiiornble  peace  in  Vietnam,  the  var 
continues.  I  caiuiot  predict  when  it  will  end.  Thus  our  plans  must  as¬ 
sume  its  long  duration. 

But  peace  will  return — and  it  could  return  sooner  than  we  dare  ex¬ 
pect. 

V’hen  hostilities  do  end,  we  will  be  taceil  with  a  great  opj^ortunity, 
and  a  ehallenge  how  best  to  use  that  opportunity.  'I'he  resources  now 
being  claimed  oj'  the  war  can  be  diverted  to  peaceful  uses  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  can  hasten  the  attainment  of  the  great  goals  upon 
which  we  have  set  our  sights. 

If  we  keep  our  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  those  goals — and  if  we  plan 
wisely — we  need  have  no  fear  that  the  bridge  from  war  to  peace  will 
exact  a  wasteful  toll  of  idle  resources,  hmnau  or  material. 

But  wlien  that  welcome  day  of  peace  arrives,  we  will  need  quick  ad¬ 
justments  in  our  economic  policies.  We  must  be  prepared  for  those 
adjustments,  ready  to  act  rapidly — both  to  avoid  interruption  to  our 
prosperity  and  to  take  full  and  immediate  advantage  of  our 
opportunities. 

Planning  for  peace  has  been  an  important  activity  in  many  executive 
agencies.  But  the  effort  needs  to  be  stepped  up  and  integi*ated. 

Accordingly,  I  am  instructing  the  heads  of  the  relevant  agencies  in 
the  Executive  Branch,  \mder  the  leadership  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  to  begin  at  once  a  major  and  coordi¬ 
nated  effort  to  review  our  leadiness.  I  have  asked  them 

“■'■lO  COSiS  ZCaCiT  possibilities  and  priorities  for  tax  reduction ; 

— to  prepare,  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  plans  for  quick  ad¬ 
justments  of  monotai“y  and  financial  i>olicies; 

— to  determine  w'hich  high  priority  programs  can  be  quickly  ex¬ 
panded  ; 

— to  determine  priorities  for  the  longer  range  expansion  of  pro¬ 
grams  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people,  both  through  new 
and  existing  programs; 

— to  study  and  evaluate  the  future  direction  of  Federal  financial 
support  to  our  States  and  local  governments ; 

— to  examine  ways  in  whicli  the  transition  to  peace  can  be  smoothed 
for  the  workers,  compajiies,  and  communities  nov/  engaged  in  sup¬ 
plying  our  defense  needs,  and  the  men  released  from  our  armed  forces. 

I  ha\  e  directed  that  initial  reports  be  prepared  on  all  of  these  and 
related  problems,  and  that  thereafter  they  be  kept  continuously  up  to 
date. 


‘  Boonomio  Report  of  the  Preiident,  pp.  23-24. 
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DOCUMRNTS  ON  DISARMAMENT,  1967 


Television  Interview  With  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
[Extract},  January  1,  1967  ' 


Mi\  Cook;  On  tho  antiproliferation  treaty,  sir,  the  President  said 
yesterday,  I  believOj  that  in  recent  weeks  there  have  been  some  signs 
of  progress.*  Wliat  is  that  progress?  Do  you  expect  an  early  draft  of 
the  treaty  ? 

Seci'etai'y  Rusk;  Well,  we  would  hope  very  much  in  1967 — among 
the  great  hopes  v;ould  be  that  we  get  peace  in  V  iet-Nam,  that  we  get  a 
nonproliferation  treaty,  and  that  the  nations  of  the  world  can  take 
some  strong  steps  toward  meeting  the  emerging  food  crisis  which  is 
going  to  bo  with  us  for  the  next  decade. 

On  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  there  have  been  discussions.  These 
mattei’s  are  being  discussed  among  our  allies,  as  well  ns  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Geneva  conference.  Some  of  the  underbrush  has  been  clear¬ 
ed  away.  But  we  still  do  not  have  an  agreement  yet,  as  the  President 
indicated.  We  hope  very  much  we  could  come  to  an  agreement  during 
1967. 

Mr.  Agronsky;  Mr.  Secretary,  how  realistic  could  any  such  anti¬ 
proliferation  treaty  be  that  did  not  include  Communist  China? 

Sooretai'y  Rusk;  Well,  the  question  would  be  who  proliferatts  and 
to  whom?  Now,  in  a  purely  tcdinical  sense,  oven  though  Peking  may 
not  be  a  party  to  such  an  agreement,  if  everybody  else  is,  there  is  no 
one  with  whom  to  proliferate. 

I  personally  believe  that  existing  nuclear  powers  have  a  strong  in¬ 
terest  ill  a  nonproliferation  treaty  because  it  is  almost  in  the  nature  of 
this  weapon  that  they  do  not  look  with  favor  on  its  further  spread 
throughout  the  world. 

But  in  any  event,  we  are  working  at  it.  We  would  hope  very  much 
that  Poking  would  take  part  in  it,  although  on  past  porfonnance  wo 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  will.  But  it  is  a  matter  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  to  grapple  witn. 

You  know  our  basic  attitude  has  been  that  one  nuclear  power  is  too 
many.  One  of  the  great  tragedies  is  that  the  Banich  proposals  of 
1946  ’  were  not  accepted.  And  if  one  is  too  many,  then  five  are  too 
many.  But  certainly  10, 15,  would  be  too  many. 

"We  can  take  some  comfort  from  the  fact  that  wo  have  had  21  years 
now  in  which  a  nuclear  weapon  has  not  been  fired  in  anger.  But  wo  had 
bettor  be  very  careful  about  trying  to  limit  that  possibility  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Cook;  Well,  the  Chinese  just  fired  another  test  this  week,  Mr. 
Secretary.  Have  you  revised  your  estimate  of  their  timetable,  wlien 
tlOT  will  have  an  ICBM  that  corid  threaten  us? 

Secretary  Rusk;  No,  I  have  i-  it.  Mr.  McNamara  has  dealt  with 
that.  It  will  take  some  time  yet.  But  tliere  is  no  question  this  is  an 
ominous  development  in  the  world  situation. 


‘  DepOi'tmcnt  of  State  SuUethi,  Jnn.  2.S.  1007.  p.  132. 

*  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Dorumrnts.  Jan.  0,  IfiftT,  p.  6. 
’Documents  on  Disarmament,  vol.  I,  pp.  7-10, 
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Mr.  Agroii.^h-ij :  Thank  you  very  imu-li,  Mr.  Srcrelurj- — I  wish  wo 
ha. I  liino  oil — for  being  here  to  “face  the  nation.'’ 

t<ecreta)'i/  •'  J’ • 


State  of  the  Union  Address  by  President  Johnson  to  the 
Congress  {Extracts},  January  10,  1%7  ‘ 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  groat  transition — a  transition  from  nar¬ 
row  nationalism  to  international  partnership;  from  the  harsh  spirit 
Ilf  the  cold  war  to  the  hopeful  spirit  of  common  humanity  on  a 
troubled  and  a  threatened  planet. 


We  are  shaping  a  now  future  of  enlarged  pnrtnei“ship  in  nuclear 
all'airSj  in  economic  and  technical  cooperation,  in  trade  negotiations, 
in  political  consultation,  and  in  working  together  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  and  peoples  of  Eastorn  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  emerging  spirit  of  confidence  is  precisely  what  wo  hoped  to 
achieve  when  wo  went  to  work  a  generation  ago  to  put  our  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  and  try  to  help  rebuild  Europe.  IVe  faced  new  challenges 
and  opportunities  then  nud  there — and  wo  faced  also  some  dangers. 
Ilut  I  lielieve  that  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  wml  as 
both  sides  of  this  Chainbei%  wanted  to  face  them  together. 

Our  relations  w-ith  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  are  also 
in  transition.  We  have  avoided  both  the  acts  and  the  rhetoric  of  the 
cold  war.  When  we  have  differed  with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  other 
nations  for  that  matter,  I  have  tried  to  differ  quietly  and  with  courtesy 
and  without  venom. 

Our  objective  is  not  to  continue  the  cold  war  but  to  end  it. 

We  have  reached  an  agreement  at  the  United  Nations  on  tJie  peace¬ 
ful  uses  of  outer  space :  ’ 

'Vo  iiave  agreeu  io  oiien  direct  air  fligiits  with  the  Soviet  Union.* 

"We  Iiavo  removed  more  than  400  nonstrategic  items  from  export 
control. 

AA"e  are  determined  tliat  (ho  Export-Import  Bank  can  allow  com- 
inercial  credits  to  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia,  as 
well  as  to  Romania  and  Yugoslavia. 

Wo  have,  entered  into  a  cultural  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
another  2  years.* 

We  have  agreed  with  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  to  upgrade  our  lega¬ 
tions  to  embassies. 

We  have  started  discussions  with  international  agencies  on  ways 
of  increasing  contacts  with  Eastern  European  countries. 

This  administration  has  taken  these  .^teps  even  as  duty  compelled  us 


‘  Department  of  State  liiiVetin,  Jan.  30. 1007,  pp.  158-160. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1066,  pp.  809  ff. 

*TIAS  0185. 

*  TIAS  0149. 
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to  fulfill  and  execute  alliances  and  treaty  obligations  tliroughout  the 
world  that  were  entered  into  before  1  became  President. 

So,  tonight  I  now  a-slc  and  urge  this  Congress  to  help  our  foreign 
and  our  oonunercial  trade  policies  by  passing  an  East -West  trade  bill 
and  by  apj^irox  ing  our  consular  convention  with  the  Soviet  Union, ^ 

The  Soviet.  Union  has  in  the  past  year  increased  its  long-range 
missile  capabilities.  It  has  begun  to  place  near  Mo.seow  a  limited  anU- 
missile  defense.  My  first  re.sponsibilitv  to  our  people  is  to  assui’e  that 
no  nation  can  ever  find  it  rational  tx)  fanncli  a  nuelenr  attaeic  or  to  ii.se 
its  nuclear  power  as  a  credible  threat  ngain.st  us  or  against  our  allies. 

I  would  empha-i.ii  dial  that  is  why  an  iiui'ortant  link  between 
Kiissia  and  the  United  States  is  in  our  connnoii  interest,  in  aims 
control  and  in  disarnianient.  We  have  the  solemn  duty  to  .slow  down 
the  arms  race  bet  ween  us,  if  that  is  at  all  possible,  in  both  conventional 
and  nuclear  weajions  and  defense.s.  I  thought  we  were  making  some 
progrc-ss  in  (hat  direction  the  fir.st  few  months  I  was  in  office.  1  realize 
that  any  additional  race  would  impose  on  oiir  peoples,  and  on  all 
inanldnci  for  that  matter,  an  additional  waste  of  resources  with  no 
gain  ill  security  to  either  side. 

I  expect  in  the  days  ahead  to  closely  consult  and  seek  the  adi’ice  of 
the  Congress  about  the  possibilities  or  international  agreements  bear¬ 
ing  directly  upon  this  problem. 


Television  Interview  With  Secretary  of  State  Rusk: 
Antiballistic  Missile  Systems  {Extract},  January  12, 
1967^ 


Mr.  Harsoh:  I  want  to  change  to  another  subject  now.  In  the  Pre.'-i- 
dent’s  state  of  the  Union  Inst  niglii,  he  said  taat  the  Soviet  Union 
has  begun  to  place  near  Moscow  a  limited  antimissile  defense.*'  And 
he  deplored  this  and  expressed  the  hope  that  something  might  be  done 
about  it.  Is  this  a  subject  which  can  best  be  haiul'ed  in  a  .sort  of  general 
group  in  Geneva,  or  is  this  sometliiiig  that  is  best  handled  directly 
Between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  f 

Secrctai'i/  Rusk';  I  think  the  two  are  not  necessarily  conlriidictory, 
because  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  tlic  cochairmea  of  the  I'  oup 
in  Geneva.  Therefore,  we’re  in  frequent  touch  with  each  othoi  out 
the  agenda  of  that  conference. 

Quite  some  time  ago  we  put  proposals  before  the  Geneva  ennferenco 
for  a  freeze  on  the  nirtlier  development  of  botli  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  nuclear  weapons.’  We  hope  very  mueii  that  that  can  be  taken  up 

‘For  tho  consular  coiivcatiiai,  see  Department  of  Stall’  ItuUvUn.  Juno  22, 
1964,  pp.  079-985. 

‘  md.,  Jnn.  30.  1007,  p.  171. 

’  Supra. 

’  Dooummts  on  Disarmament,  J96i,  pp.  8,  17-21,  l.''i7  laj.  .3(i7-,3T3 :  iti/rf.,  tfleri, 
pp.  172,  435 ;  Utiil,  I»f!6.  p.  7. 
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an<l  some  conclusions  reacliod.  because  we  could  move  simply  to  new 
plateaus  of  enonnous  expenditure  on  both  sides  \s’it)\out  uasically 
changing  tJio  overriding  strarrgic  situation  but  thereby  diverting  very 
largo  resources  away  fiom  the  unfinished  business  which  bolJi  of  us 
face  for  our  own  people. 

So  that  we’re  very  serious  about  finding  some  way  to  put  some 
ceilings  on  the  arms  race  and  try  to  turn  it  down.  And  this  is  one  of 
the  important  elements  in  that. 

Mr.  Uarsoh :  Ai’o  you  hopeful  ? 

Seerctajy  Rusk:  Oh,  I  think  diplomacv  must  always  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  hope  and  optimism,  because  tfmt’s  our  business.  And  we 
hope  very  much  that  there  can  be  some  pi“ogress  made  cn  this  matter. 

.1/?'.  liarsch:  The  President  says  that  he  \irges  Congress  to  help 
our  foreign  commercial  trade  policies  by  passing  an  East- West  trade 
bill.  That  is  going  to  be  a  dilficult  problem  with  the  new  Congress,  is 
it  not  ? 

Secretary  Rush:  Well,  I  think  the  atmosphere  associated  with  the 
struggle  in  Viet-Nam  will  make  it  diflicult.  But  we  do  believe  that, 
desjiite  Viet-Nam,  we  should  continue  to  gnaw  aw.a}-  at  any  points 
wliere  we  can  improve  our  relations  between  East  and  West,  and  try 
to  build  a  little  jieace  in  (lie  world. 


Military  Posture  Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc¬ 
Namara  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  ^Extract},  January  25, 
1967  ‘ 


A.  THE  GENERAL  NUCLEAR  WAR  PROBLEM 

Ihu’ing  the  past  severn!  yenrs.  iii  rny  nnnunl  nnppnnnicos  before  this 
Committee,  I  have  atlempted  (n  explore  with  you  some  of  tlie  more 
fundamental  characteristics  of  I  lie  general  nuclear  war  problem  and 
the  kinds  of  strategic  forces  w  hicli  it  involves.  I  noted  tlmi  our  general 
nuclear  war  forces  should  have  two  basic  capal>ili(ies: 

1.  To  deter  deliberate  nuclear  attack  upon  tV.c  United  States  and 
it?  allies  by  maintaining,  continuously,  .a  biglily  reliable  ability  to  in¬ 
flict  an  unacceptable  degree  of  damage  upon  any  single  aggres.sor,  or 
combination  of  aggressors,  at  any  time  during  (be  cour.se  of  a  strategic 
nuclear  exchange,  even  after  absorbing  a  surprise  first  attack. 

2.  In  the  event  snch  a  war  ncvertheles.?  occurred,  to  limit  d.am.age 
to  onr  population  and  industrial  capacity. 


•  Militarfi  Procurement  Authorisationa  for  Fiscal  Year  HiHS:  Ilraring.i  Fefore 
the  '  riiiiijtittce  on  Aruirrf  lyervice.<t  and  the  Fiihcommittre  e>i  Department  of 
Drtinvr  of  the  Cominitirc  on  Apprnpriniiuns.  T'nitrd  FlatC!!  Senate.  Xinetieth 
Fir/>t  Sestiion,  On  8.  GOG,  pp.  44-()S.  The  footnotes  appear  in  tlie  oricinal 

text 
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The  first  capabilitj'  we  call  “Assured  Destruction”  and  the  second 
“Damage  Limitation”.  The  sti’ategic  offensive  forces — tlio  ICBMs,  the 
eubmarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs)^  and  the  manned 
bombers —  which  wo  usually  associate  with  the  first  capability,  can 
uido  contribute  to  the  second.  They  can  do  so  by  attacking  enemy 
delivery  vehicles  on  their  bases  or  launch  sites,  provided  they  can  reach 
those  vehicles  before  they  are  launched  at  our  cities.  Conversely,  the 
Strategic  defensive  forces — manned  interceptoi’S,  anti-bomber  surface- 
to-air  missiles,  anti-ballistie  missile  missiles— which  we  usually  associ¬ 
ate  with  the  second  capability  can  also  contribute  to  the  first.  They  can 
do  so  by  successfully  intercepting  and  desti’oying  the  enemy’s  offensive 
weapons  before  they  rer.ch  our  strategic  offensive  forces  on  theii  bases 
and  launch  sites. 

As  long  as  deterrence  of  a  deliberate  Soviet  (or  Bed  Chinese)  nucieiiv 
attack  upon  the  United  States  or  its  allies  is  the  overriding  ol  jectiM- 
of  our  strategic  forces,  the  capability  for  “Assured  Destruction”  must 
receive  the  first  call  on  all  of  our  resources  and  must  bo  provided  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  costa  and  the  difficulties  involved.  “Damage  Limiting” 
programs,  no  matter  how  much  we  spend  on  them,  can  never  substitute 
for  an  Assured  Destruction  capabilily  in  the  deterrent  role.  It  is  our 
ability  to  destroy  an  attacker  as  a  viable  20th  Century  nation  that 
provides  the  deterrent,  not  our  ability  to  partially  limit  damage  to 
oiu'selves. 

What  kind  and  amount  of  destruction  we  would  have  to  be  able  to 
inflict  on  an  attacker  to  provide  this  deterrent  cannot  be  answered 
precisely.  However,  it  eeems  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  destruction  of,  say,  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of 
its  population  and  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  its  industrial  capacity 
would  mean  its  elimination  as  a-  major  power  foi  many  years.  .Such  "a 
level  of  destruction  would  certainly  represent  intolerable  punishment 
to  any  industrialized  na-tion  and  thus  should  serve  as  an  effective  de¬ 
terrent  to  the  deliberate  initiation  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States  or  its  Allies. 

Assured  Destruction  with  regard  to  Red  China  piesents  a  soiriewln-.t 
diffea’er.t  problem.  China  is  far  from  being  an  iiuliistrializod  nation. 
However,  what  industry  it  has  is  heavily  concentrated  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  cities.  We  estimate,  for  example,  that  a  relatively  small 
number  of  warheads  detonated  over  50  Chinese  urban  centers  would 
destroy  half  of  the  urban  population  (more  than  50  million  people) 
and  more  than  one-half  of  the  industrial  capacity.  Moreover,  such  an 
attack  would  also  destroy  most  of  the  key  governmental,  technical,  and 
managerial  personnel  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  skilled  workers. 
Since  Red  China’s  capacity  to  attack  the  U.S.  with  nuclear  rveapons 
will  be  very  limited,  even  during  the  1070’s,  the  ability  of  even  a  very 
small  portion  of  our  strategic  offensive  forces  to  inflict  such  heavy 
daniage  upon  them  should  «jrve  as  an  effective  deterient  to  the  deliber¬ 
ate  initiation  of  such  an  attack  on  their  part. 

Once  sufficient  forces  have  been  procured  to  give  us  high  confifience 
of  achieving  our  Assured  Destruction  objective,  we  can  tlicn  (oiisidcr 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  forces  which  might  be  added  to  reduce 
damage  to  our  population  and  industry  in  the  event  deterrence  fails. 
But  here  ive  must  noto  another  important  point,  namely,  the.  possible 
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interaction  of  our  strategic  forces  programs  with  those  of  the  Soviet 
Unio)i.  If  the  general  nuclear  war  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  also  has  as 
its  objective  the  deterrence  of  a  U.S,  first  strike  (which  I  believe  to  be 
the  case),  then  we  must  assume  that  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  reduce 
damage  to  ourselves  (to  what  they  would  estimate  v,e  might  consider  an 
“acceptable  level”)  would  put  pressure  on  them  to  strive  for  an  off¬ 
setting  inipixivement  in  their  deterrent  forces.  Conveisely,  an  increase 
in  their  Damage  Limiting  capability  would  require  us  to  make  greater 
investments  in  Assured  Dost  ruction,  which,  as  I  will  describe  later,  is 
precisely  what  we  now  propose  to  do. 

It  is  this  interaction  between  our  strategic  forces  pi-ograms  and  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  is  a  mutuality 
of  interests  in  limiting  the  deployment  of  anti-ballistic  missile  defense 
systems.  If  our  assumption  that  the  Soviets  are  also  striving  to  achiei  e 
an  Assureil  Destruction  capability  is  correct,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is,  then  In  all  probability  all  we  would  accomplish  by  deploying  ABM 
systems  against  one  another  would  be  to  increase  greatly  our  respective 
defense  expenditures,  without  any  gain  in  real  security  for  either  side. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  President  Johnson  decided  to  initiate 
negotiations  with  tlie  Soviet  Union,  designed,  through  formal  or  in¬ 
formal  agreement,  to  limit  the  deployment  of  anti-ballistic  missile 
systems,  while  including  at  the  same  time  about  $375  million  in  his 
FY  1968  Budget  to  provide  for  such  actions — e.g.,  protection  of  our 
offensive  weapon  systems — as  may  bo  required  if  these  discussions 
prove  unsuccessful. 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  useful  to  reiterate  anotlier  funda¬ 
mental  point,  namely,  that  the  concept  of  Assured  Destruction  implies 
a  “second  strike”  capability,  i.e.,  a  strategic  force  ot  such  size  and 
character  that  it  can  survive  a  large  scale  nuclear  surprise  attack  in 
.SHflicient  strength  to  destroy  the  attacker.  Thus,  if  Assured  Destruction 
is  also  a  Soviet  objective,  they  must  always  view  o.ir  strategic  offensive 
forces  in  their  planning  as  a  potential  first  strike  threat  (just  as  we 
view  their  forces)  and  provide  for  a  “second  strike”  capability. 

B.  THE  SIZE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  THREAT 

In  order  to  assess  the  capabilities  of  our  general  nuclear  war  forces 
over  the  next  several  years,  we  must  talse  info  aecount  the  size  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  strategic  forces  wliich  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
are  likely  to  have  during  the  same  periotl.  Again,  let  me  caution,  that 
while  we  have  reasonably  liigh  confidence  in  our  estini.ales  for  the  close- 
in  period,  our  estimates  jpor  the  early  part  of  the  next  dccavle  arc  subject 
to  much  uncertainty.  As  I  pointed  out  in  past  appearances  before  this 
Committee,  such  longer  range  projections  are,  at  best,  only  informed 
estimates,  partic  ’arly  since  they  deal  in  many  cases  with  a  period 
beyond  the  prod  ction  and  deployment  lead  times  of  the  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  involved. 

1.  The  Soviet  Stkategic  Offensive-Defensive  Fokcrs 

Two  significant  changes  have  occurred  during  tiie  la-t  ye-ir  in  our 
projections  of  Soviet  strategic  forces.  Tlie  first  is  a  faster-tliivn-ospeot  e/d 
rate  of  construction  of  hard  ICBM  silos;  the  second  is  more  positive 
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evidence  of  a  deployment  of  an  anti-bal’istic  missile  defense  system 
around  Moscow.  (Both  of  these  developments  fall  considerably  short 
of  what  we  assumed  in  the  “higher-than-expected”  threat,  against 
which  we  have  been  hedging  for  several  years.)  Our  current  estimates 
for  other  elements  of  the  Soviet  strategic  forces  arc  generally  in  line 
with  those  I  discussed  here  last  year. 

Summarized  in  the  table  below  are  the  Soviet’s  strategic  offensive 
forces  estimated  for  October  1,  1966.  Shown  for  comparison  are  the 
U.S,  forces. 

TJ.S.  vs  SOVIET  INTERCONTINENTAL  STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  FORCES 

1  Oct 
196C 

U.S.»  USSR 

()S4  340 

512  130 

Total  Tnterooutinentnl  Ballistic  Missiles*  1440  470 

Intercontiiieutal  Bombers*  080  155 

a.  Intercontiixental  Ballistio  MissiUs 

As  of  now,  we  have  more  than  thi-ee  times  the  number  of  interconti¬ 
nental  ballistic  missiles  (i.e.,  ICBMs  and  SI/BMs)  the  Soviets  have. 
Even  by  the  early  1970s,  we  still  expect  to  have  a  significant  lead  over 
the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  numbers  and  a  very  substantial  superior¬ 
ity  in  terms  of  overall  combat  effectiveness.  In  this  connection,  wo 
should  boar  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  missiles  which  is  im¬ 
portant,  but  rather  the  character  of  the  payloads  they  carry;  the  mis¬ 
sile  is  simply  the  delivery  vehicle.  Our  superiority  in  intercontinental 
bomfaei's,  both  in  numbci’s  and  combat  effectiveness,  is  even  greater  and 
is  expected  to  remain  so  for  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see.  Tlicre  is  still 
no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  intend  to  deploy  a  now  heavy  bomber  in  the 
late  1960s. 

b.  Anti-BaJlistic  MvisUe  Defense 

Wo  have  been  aware  for  many  years  that  the  Soviets  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  an  anti-ballistic  missile  defense  system,  just  as  we  have  been. 
After  a  series  of  abortive  starts,  it  now  appears  that  the  Soviets  are  de¬ 
ploying  such  a  system  (using  the  “GALOSH”  missile,  publicly  dis¬ 
played  in  1964)  around  SIoscow.  They  are  also  deploying  another  type 
of  defensive  system  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  tlio  weight  of 
the  evidence  at  this  time  suggests  that  this  system  is  not  intended 
primarily  for  anti-ballistic  missile  defense.  However,  knowing  what 


lOBMs  * 

SLBMs  (U.E.  L.'iunchers)* 


’  These  are  ini(l-196fi  figures, 

*  ExcUules  te.st  range  Inunchors  and  Soviet  MR/IUHMfs  onpabic  of  striking 
Eurasian  targets. 

*  In  addition  to  the  ST.BMs.  the  Soviets  possess  sul)niarine-lnunched  cruise 
missiles  whose  primary  targeis  are  naval  and  nierchnnt  vessels. 

*  In  1965,  intplligeiice  reports  estimated  Soviet  intercontinental  missiles  ns  of 
mld-1066  to  number  between  4,10  and  500. 

*In  addition  to  the  intercoiillnentnl  bombers  shown  in  (lie  table,  the  Soviets 
possess  medium  bombers  cap.'tble  of  striking  Enrasian  targets. 
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we  do  about  past  Soviet  predilections  for  defense  systems,^  we  must, 
for  the  time  being,  plan  our  forces  on  the  assumption  that  they  will 
have  deploved  some  sort  of  an  ABM  system  around  their  major  cities 
by  the  early  1970s.  Whether  made  up  of  GALOSH  only,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  GALOSH  and  other  typos  of  missiles,  a  full  scale  deploy¬ 
ment  would  cost  the  Soviet  Union  at  least  $20  to  $25  billion. 

2.  The  Bed  Chinese  Ntjole.vr  Threat 

There  has  been  no  basic  change  in  our  estimates  of  the  Bed  Chinese 
nuclear  threat.  Their  firing  of  a  nuclear  armed  missile  over  a  distance 
of  a  few  hundred  miles  last  October  falls  within  the  limits  of  that  esti¬ 
mate.  They  will  r^uire  many  more  tests  before  they  achieve  a  truly 
opemtional  capability  with  a  medium  or  intermediate  range  missile, 
and  this  will  take  time. 

With  regard  to  an  ICBM,  we  believe  that  the  Bed  Chinese  nuclear 
weapons  and  ballistic  missile  de  velopment  programs  are  being  pursued 
with  high  priority.  On  the  basis  of  recent  evidence,  it  appears  possible 
that  they  may  conduct  either  a  space  or  a  long-range  ballistic  missile 
launching  before  the  end  of  1967.  However,  it  appears  unlikely  that 
the  Chinese  could  deploy  a  significant  number  of  operational  ICBMs 
before  the  mid-1970s,  or  that  those  ICBMs  would  have  great  reliability, 
speed  of  response,  or  substantial  protection  against  attack. 

Bed  China  also  has  some  bombers  which  could  carry  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  but  most  of  them  have  an  operational  radius  of  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  It  is  highly  unlikely,  on  the  basis  of  cost  alone,  that  they 
would  undertake  the  development,  production,  and  deployment  of  a 
new,  long  range  bomber  force.  If  they  chose  to  do  so,  it  would  take 
them  a  decade  or  more  before  they  could  deploy  it.  Accordingly,  we 
have  no  reason  on  this  account  to  change  our  estimate  that  a  signifi¬ 
cant  Bed  Chinese  nuclear  threat  to  the  continental  United  States  will 
not  develop  before  the  mid-1970s. 

C.  CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  PBOPOSED  FOECES  FOB 
ASSUBED  DESTRUCTION 

The  most  demanding  t©.st  of  our  Assured  Destruction  capacity  is  the 
ability  of  our  strategic  offensive  forces  to  survive  a  well-coordinated 
surprise  Soviet  first  strike  directed  against  them.  Because  no  one  can 
know  how  a  general  nuclear  ivar  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  might  occur,  prudence  dictates  that  we  design  our  own 
strategic  forces  on  the  basis  of  a  greater  threat  than  wo  actually  expect. 

1 .  Capability  Against  the  Expected  Threat 

Even  if  the  Soviets  in  the  1972  period  were  to  assign  their  entire 
available  missile  force  to  attacks  on  our  strategic  forces  ( reserving  only 
rofiro  missile  and  bomber-delivered  weapons  for  urban  targets),  more 


'The  Soviets  for  more  tlian  a  decade  liave  sjwnt  suhstantinlly  more  on  air 
defense  against  strategic  bombers  than  has  the  I’nitod  Slates.  But  if  our  Strategic 
Air  Command  is  correct  in  its  judgment  tliat  a  ••ery  high  proportion  of  the  U.S. 
Incoming  bombers  could  penetrate  tlic  Soviet  defenses  and  reach  their  targets, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  dispute  it,  thou  we  must  conclude  that  tlie  bulk  of  these 
Soviet  expenditures  has  been  wasted. 
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than  ono-half  of  the  total  forces  pi-ograinmcd  last  year  for  197'2  would 
still  survive  and  remain  effective. 

Considering  the  overall  size  and  cliaracter  of  that  force,  it  is  clear 
that  our  strategic  missiles  alone  could  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
viable  20th  Century  society,  even  after  absorbing  a  well-coordinated, 
surprise  first  attack.  Indeed,  the  detonation  of  even  one-fifth  of  the 
total  surviving  weapons  over  Soviet  cities  would  kill  about  30  percent 
of  the  total  population  (73  million  iieople)  and  destroy  about  one-half 
of  the  industrial  capacity.  By  doubling  the  number  of  warheads  de¬ 
livered,  Soviet  fatalities  and  industrial  capacity  destroyed  would  be 
increased  by  considerably  le^s  than  one-third.  Beyoiid  this  point 
further  increments  of  warheads  delivered  woidd  not  appreciably 
change  the  result,  because  we  would  have  to  bring  smaller  and  smaller 
cities  under  attack,  each  requiring  one  delivered  warhead. 

Although  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  they  will  do  so,  we  must,  as  I 
noted  eanier,  base  our  force  planning  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Soviets  will  deploy  a  reasonably  effective  ABM  defense  around  their 
principal  cities;  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  overwhelm  it. 

We  have  been  hedging  against  this  possibility  for  some  time,  and 
last  year  we  took  a  number  of  actions  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important: 

1 .  Accelerated  development  of  the  POSEIDON  missile. 

2.  Approved  production  and  deployment  of  MINUTEMAN  III. 

3.  Developed  penetration  aids  for  MINUTEMAN. 

Now,  in  the  FY  1968  program  we  propose  to  take  a  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  actions  to  enhance  the  futiu’c  ^capabilities  of  our  Assured 
Destniotion  forces,  of  which  the  following  are  the  mora  imiTortant : 

(1)  Produce  and  deploy  the  POSEIIWN  missile. 

(2)  Produce  and  deploy  improved  missile  penetration  aids. 

(3)  Increase  the  proportion  of  MINUTEMAN  III  in  the  planned 
force  and  provide  it  with  an  improved  third  stage. 

(4)  Initiate  the  development  of  new  reentry  vehicles,  specifically 
designed  for  use  against  targets  heavily  defended  with  AbMs. 

I  -.vill  discuss  each  of  these  actions  in  greater  detail  later  in  connec- 
tior,  with  our  other  proposals  for  the  strategic  forces.  But  for  now,  lot 
me  point  out  that  tlio  net  effect  of  these  actions  would  be  te  increase 
gi’eatly  the  overall  effectiveness  of  our  Assured  Destruction  force 
against  the  Soviet  Union  by  mid-1972.  Even  if  the  Moscow-tjqie  ABM 
defense  were  deployed  at  other  cities  as  well,  the  proposed  U.S.  missile 
force  alone  could  inflict  about  35  percent  (86  million)  fatalities  on  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1972 — after  absorbing  a  surprise  attack. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  a  relativeiv  small  number  of  warheads  detonated 
over  fifty  cities  would  destroy  naif  of  Red  China’s  urban  population 
and  more  than  one-half  of  her  industry. 

Thus  the  strategic  missile  forces  proposed  for  the  FY  1968-72  period 
would,  by  themselves,  give  us  an  Assured  Destruction  capability 
against  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  simultaneously. 

2,  Oai‘Abiuty  Against  “Higher-Than-Expected  Threats” 

As  I  indicated  last  year,  our  Assured  Destruction  capability  is  of 
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siicli  ci'Uciill  iinporfimce  to  oiir  secui’ity  that  w©  must  be  prepared  to 
rojio  ^\ith  Soviet  strategic  threats  which  are  greater  thiui  tliose  pro- 
jecied  in  the  latest  intelligence  estimat...‘S. 

I'he  most  sei  ere  tlireat  we  must  consider  in  planning  our  Assured 
Destruction  forces  is  an  extensive,  effective  Soviet  ABM  dei  loyment 
combined  with  a  deployment  of  a  substantial  ICBM  force  witli  a  hard- 
target  kill  capability.  Such  a  Soviet  offensive  force  might  pose  a  threat 
to  our  MINUTE^IAN  missilcii.  An  extensive,  effective  ooviet  ABM 
system  might  tlien  he  able  to  intercept  and  destroy  a  significant  por¬ 
tion  of  our  residual  missile  warheads,  including  those  carried  bv  sub¬ 
marine-launched  missiles.  (The  Soviet  offensive  and  defensive  threats 
assumed  here  are  liotli  substantially  higher  than  expected.) 

To  hedge  against  the  possibility  of  such  a  threat  to  our  land-based 
missile  forces,  we  have  authorized  the  clevelopnicnt  and  production  of 
the  POSEIDOX.  Slionld  still  additional  oft’ensivo  ixiwer  be  i-equired, 
and  such  a  requirement  is  not  now  clear,  wo  are  considering  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  deployment  of  a  new  Advanced  ICBM,  designed  to  reduce 
vulnerability  to  such  a  Soviet  throat.  The  deployment  of  the  NIKE-X 
as  a  defense  for  our  MINUTEMAN  force  would  offer  a  partial  siib- 
.stitute  for  the  possible  further  expansion  of  our  offensive  foix»s. 

But  again  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  don’t  know  vi  hether  the 
Soviet  Union  will  develop  and  deploy  the  kind  of  forces  assumed 
liere.  Even  against  this  higher-than-expected  threat,  and  even  without 
a  XIKE-X  defense  of  iflNUTEMAX,  our  pi’oposed  strategic  mis¬ 
sile  and  bomber  forces  could  still  inflict  40  percent  or  more  fatalities 
on  the  Soviet  population  tlnxmghout  the  time  period  involved. 

More  extreme  threats  are  highly  unlikely.  In  any  event,  tlie  changes 
wo  are  now  proposing  in  our  strategic  offensive  forces  would  make  it 
dangerous  and  expensive  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  more  cxtromc  threats  to  our  Assured  Destruction  c.apability.  If  wo 
assume,  as  I  believe  wo  should,  that  the  Soviets  would  wmnt  to  reduce 
(ho  vulnerability  of  their  own  offensive  forces  against  the  possibility 
of  a  first,  strike  by  our  vei’y  accurate  forces  in  the  FY  1972-73  period, 
they  must  further  disperse  itnd  harden  their  strategic  missiles,  which 
is  exactly  what,  they  appear  to  be  doing  now.  To  do  so  is  expensive  and 
for  the  same  budget  outlay  results  in  reduced  missile  pn,yloads.  Not  to 
flo  so  would  leave  (he  Soviet  force  highly  vulnerable.  Thus,  we  can,  in 
platniing  our  forces,  foreolo.se  any  seemingly  “easy”  and  “cheap”  pat  Its 
to  tlieir  achievement  of  a  satisfactoi'y  Assured  Destruction  capability 
and  a  satisfactory  Damage  Limiting  citpability  at  the  same  time. 

M'e,  of  00111*36,  cannot  preclude  the  iiossibility  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  increase  its  strategic  forces  budget  at  some  time  in  the  future. 
Tluit  is  why  we  are  now  undertaking  a  vei-y  comprohensive  study  of  a 
new  strategic  missile  system.  And  that  is  why  we  are  not  precluding 
tlie  possible  future  construction  of  new  POSEIDON  .submarines  or 
the  defense  of  our  presently  deployed  MINUTEMAN  silos  with 
XIKE-X.  Wiiilo  I  believe  wo  should  place  oui*solves  in  a  position  to 
mo\e  forward  promptly  on  all  of  these  oiJtions  if  later  that  should 
become  necessary,  we  need  not  commit  oiu’selves  to  them  now. 
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D.  CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  PROPOSED  FORCES  FOR 
DAMAGE  LIMITATION 

The  principal  issue  in  this  area  of  the  Strategic  Forces  Program 
concerns  the  deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic  missile  defense  system, 

i.e.,  NIKEl-X.  There  are  three  somewhat  overlapping  but  distinct 
major  purposes  for  which  we  might  want  to  deploy  such  a  system  at 
this  time : 

1.  To  protect  our  cities  (and  their  population  and  industry)  against 
a  Soviet  missile  attack. 

2.  To  protect  our  cities  against  a  Red  Chinese  missile  attack  in  the 
mid-1970s. 

3.  To  help  protect  our  land-based  strategic  offensive  forces  (i.e., 
MlNUTEAlAN)  against  a  Soviet  missile  attack. 

After  studying  the  subject  exhaustively,  and  after  hearing  the 
views  of  our  principal  military  and  civilian  advisors,  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  we  should  not  initiate  an  ABM  deployment  at  this  time 
for  any  of  these  purposes.  We  believe  that: 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  would  ^  forced  to  react  to  a  U.S.  ABM  deploy¬ 
ment  by  increasing  its  offensive  nuclear  force  still  further  with  the 
result  that : 

a.  The  risk  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  the  U.S.  would  not  be 
further  decreased. 

b.  The  damage  to  the  U.S.  from  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack,  in  the 
event  deterrence  failed,  wmuld  not  be  reduced  in  any  meaning¬ 
ful  sense. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  foundation  of  our  security  is  the  deterrence 
of  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  We  believe  such  an  attack  can  be  prevented 
if  it  is  understood  by  the  Soviets  that  we  possess  strategic  nuclear 
forces  so  powerful  as  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  a  Soviet  fii-st  strike 
and  surviving  with  sufficient  strength  to  impose  unacceptable  damage 
on  them.  We  have  such  power  today.  We  must  maintain  it  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  adjusting  our  forces  to  offset  actual  or  potential  changes  in 
theirs. 

There  is  nothing  we  have  seen  in  either  our  owui  or  the  Soviet 
Union’s  technology  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  we  cannot  do  tliis. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  NIKE-ZEUS  project  in  1955  through  the 
end  of  this  current  fiscal  year,  we  will  have  invested  a  total  of  about 
$4  billion  on  ballistic  missile  defense  research — including  NIKE- 
ZEUS,  NIKE-X  and  Project  DEFENDER.  And,  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  we  have  spent  about  $1.2  billion  on  the  development 
of  penetration  aids  to  help  ensure  that  our  missiles  could  penetrate 
the  enemy’s  defenses.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  wo  have  the  tech¬ 
nology  already  in  hand  to  counter  any  offensive  or  defensive  force 
changes  the  Soviet  Union  might  undertake  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  believe  the  Soviet  Union  has  essentially  the  same  r^uirement 
for  a  deteri-ent  or  “Assured  Destruction”  force  as  the  U.S.  Tliercfore, 
deployment  by  the  U.S.  of  an  ABM  defense  which  would  degrade  the 
destruction  capability  of  the  Soviet’s  offensive  force  to  an  unacceptable 
level  would  lead  to  expansion  of  that  force.  This  would  leave  us  no 
better  off  than  we  were  before. 
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2.  With  respect  to  protection  of  the  U.S.  against  a  possible  Red 
Chinese  nuclear  attack,  the  lead  time  required  for  China  to  develop 
a  significant  ICBM  force  is  gi-eater  than  that  required  for  deployment 
of  our  defense — therefore  the  Chinese  threat  in  itself  would  not  dictate 
the  production  of  an  ABM  system  at  this  time. 

3.  Similarly,  although  the  protection  of  our  land-based  strategic 
offensive  forces  against  the  kind  of  heavy,  sophisticated  missile  attack 
the  Soviets  may  be  able  to  mount  in  the  mid-  or  late  1970s  might  later 
prow  to  be  worthwhile,  it  is  not  yet  necessary  to  produce  and  deploy 
the  XIKE-X  for  that  purpose. 

I  lia\  e  already  discussed,  in  connection  with  my  review  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  our  strategic  forces  for  Assured  Destn'ction,  the  third  Hia- 
]'or  purpose  for  w’hich  we  may  want  to  deploy  an  Aj3M  defense  (i.e.,  the 
protection  of  MINUTEMAN) .  Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  other 
two  purposes. 

1.  Deployment  of  NIKE-X  for  Defense  of  Our  Cities  Against 
A  Soviet  Atwack. 

What  is  involved  here  is  an  analysis  of  the  contribution  the  NIK^X 
system  might  make  to  the  defense  of  our  cities  under  two  assumptions : 

( 1 )  That  the  Sov  lets  Aoiwt  react  to  such  a  deployment. 

(2)  That  the  Soviets  do  react  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  their 
“Assured  Des  ruction”  capability. 

As  you  know’,  the  major  elements  of  the  NIKE-X  system  are  being 
developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  a  variety  of  deployment;  two 
have  been  selected  for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis.  The  first,  which 
I  will  call  “Posture  A”,  represents  a  light  U.S.  defense  against  a 
Soviet  missile  attack  on  our  cities.  It  consists  of  an  area  defense  of  the 
ontire  continental  United  States,  providing  redundant  (overlapping) 
coverage  of  key  target  areas;  and,  in  addition,  a  relatively  low-density 
SPRINT  defense  of  a  number  of  the  largest  cities  to  provide  some 
protection  against  those  warheads  which  get  through  the  area  defense. 
The  second  deployment,  which  I  call  “Posture  B”,  is  a  heavier  defense 
against  a  Soviet  attaci:.  With  the  same  ai^ea  coverage,  it  provides  a 
higher- density  SPRINT  defense  for  twice  the  number  of  cities. 

Shown  on  the  following  table  are  the  components  and  the  costs 
(which,  if  past  experience  is  any  guide,  m.ay  be  understated  by  50  to 
100  pei’cent  for  the  systems  as  a  whole) «  of  Posture  A  and  Posture  B. 


•  Even  before  the  systems  became  operational,  pressures  would  mount  for  their 
expansion  at  a  cost  of  still  additional  billions.  The  unprotected,  or  relatively  un¬ 
protected.  areas  of  the  United  States  would  claim  that  their  tax  dollars  were 
being  diverted  to  protect  New  York  and  Washington  while  thc^  Tore  left  naked. 
And  critics  would  point  out  that  our  strategic  offensive  force  b  premised  on  a 
much  larger  Soviet  threat  (the  “possible,”  not  the  “probable”  threat)  ;  they 
would  conclude  that  tlie  same  principle.s  should  be  applied  to  our  strategic  de¬ 
fensive  forces.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  believe  Oiat,  once  started,  au  ABil 
system  deployed  with  the  objective  of  protecting  the  Uaited  States  against  the 
Soviet  Union  would  rcciuire  an  expenditure  on  the  order  of  $40  billion  over  a 
lO-ycar  period. 
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POSTURE  A 

POaTUUE  u 

Invest.  Cost 

Invest.  Cost 

Rnrlftra 

($UllHoii) 

BllUoii) 

MAR 

TACMAR 

PAR 

MSR 


Invest.  Cost 

Missiles 

SPARTAN 

SPRINT 

$  6.  5 

$  i2.  0 

Invest.  Cost 

$  2.  4 

S  4.  8 

DoD  Invest.  Cost 

$  8.  0 

$  17.  4 

AEG  Invest.  Cost 

1.  0 

2.  i> 

Total  Invest.  Cost  (cx-R&D) 

$  9.  9 

$  19.  4 

Annunl  Operating  Cost 

$  0.  38 

$  0.72 

No,  of  Cities  w/Tevm.  Dof; 

X 

2X 

The  Multi-function  Array  Kadar  (MAR)  is  a  very  powerful  phased- 
array  radar  whidi  can  perform  all  the  defense  functions  invcdved  in 
engaging  a  large,  sophisticated  attack;  central  control  and  battle 
management,  long-range  search,  acquisition  of  the  target,  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  warheads  from  aecoys  or  “spoofing”  devices,  precision  tracking 
of  the  target,  and  control  of  the  defense  interceptor  missiles. 

The  TACMAR  Radar  is  a  scaled  down,  slightly  loss  complex  and 
less  powerful  version  of  the  MAR,  which  can  perform  all  the  basio 
defense  functions  in  a  smaller,  less  sophisticated  attack. 

The  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar  (PAR)  is  a  phased-array  radar 
required  for  the  very  long-range  search  and  acquisition  functions  in¬ 
volved  in  area  defense.  To  acliwve  the  full  potential  of  the  extended- 
range  SPARTAN,  the  target  must  be  picked  up  at  much  greater 
distances  in  order  to  compute  its  trajectory  before  the  SPARTAN  is 
fired. 

The  Missile  Site  Radar  (MSR)  is  a  much  smaller,  phased-array 
radar  needed  to  control  Uie  SPRINT  and  SPARTAN  inteveeptoV 
missiles  during  an  engagement.  It  can  also  perform  the  functions  of  the 
TACMAR  but  on  a  considerably  reduced  scale.  Actually,  a  number  of 
different  sizes  are  being  studied.  This  “modular"  approach  will  permit 
us  to  tailor  the  capacity  of  the  radar  to  the  particular  needs  of  each 
defended  area. 

The  SPARTAN  is  a  tlu'eo-stage  missile  vith  a  nuclear  warheud 
capable  of  intercepting  incoming  objects  at  relatively  long  range  above 
the  atmosphere. 

The  SPRINT  is  a  shorter  range,  high-accoleratioii  inteveeptor  mis¬ 
sile  designed  to  make  intercepts  at  lower  altitudes. 

The  technical  principles  involved  in  the  tadare  are  now  fairly  well 
established.  One  R&D  MAR-type  radar  has  been  constructed  at  the 
White  Sands  Missile  Somge.  A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  power 
plant  of  a  second  MAR-type  radar,  which  is  to  be  constructed  on 
Kwajalein  Atoll.  The  Missile  Site  Radar  is  well  along  in  development 
and  the  construction  of  one  of  these  radars  on  Kwajalein  Atoll  has  also 
begun. 
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'JVstiiifr  of  (ho  SPRINT  missile  was  stalled  at  "Wliite  Sands  in 
November  1065  and  the  tempo  of  testing  will  steadily  iiieraase  during 
the  eurrentyear.  The  SPARTAN  is  still  on  the  drawing  boards.  It  lep- 
reseiits  a  very  substantial  redesign  of  the  original  ZEUS  and  we  will 
not  know  until  it  is  flight  tested  how  well  it  will  perform. 

Facilities  for  testing  both  the  SPRINT  and  the  SPARTAN  will 
bo  constructed  on  Kwajalein  Atoll.  These,  together  with  the  TACMAR 
and  SISR  and  the  programs  for  the  computers  will  give  us  all  of  the 
major  elements  of  the  NIKE-X  system  which  are  essential  to  test,  its 
overall  performance  against  reentry  vehicles  fired  from  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base  in  California.  (Wo  feel  we  know  enough  about  the 
PAR  technology'  to  be  able  to  use  the  mechanically  steered  radars 
already  on  Kwajalein  as  siinulatoi’s.)  The  system  will  be  tested  in 
stages,  starting  with  the  MSR  and  SPRINI’,  then  the  SPARTAN 
missile  and  the  TACMAR  radar.  A  large  number  of  test  shots  will  bo 
launched  from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  to  Kwajalein  to  test 
the  system  thoi’oughly  as  a  whole.  The  most  important  objective  of  this 
effort  is  to  determine  proper  system  integration  and  computer  )-)ro- 
grainining,  since  the  individual  components  of  the  system  will  have 
already  been  tested. 

But  oven  after  this  elaborate  tost  program  is  coinj^leted,  some  tech¬ 
nical  uncei-ta inties  will  still  remain  unresolved;  this  is  to  be  expected 
in  a  system  designed  for  such  a  highly  complex  mission.  Moreover, 
we  have  learned  from  bitter  experience  that  even  when  the  develop¬ 
ment  problems  have  been  solved,  a  system  can  run  into  trouble  in 
production  or  when  it  is  put  into  operation.  All  too  often  the  develop¬ 
ment  prototype  cannot  oc  produced  in  quantity  without  extensive 
re-enginccring.  Production  delays  are  encountered  and  costs  begin 
to  spiral.  Sometimes  these  problems  are  not  disv  .  red  until  the  new 
system  actually  entere  the  inventory  and  has  to  iunction  in  an  oper¬ 
ational  environment.  The  TERRIER,  TALOS,  and  TARTAR  ship- 
to-air  missiles  are  a  good  example;  after  spending  about  $2  billion 
on  development  and  production  of  those  missiles,  we  had  to  spend 
another  $6r)0  million  correcting  the  faults  of  tliose  already  installed, 
and  we  still  plan  to  spend  another  $5.50  million  modernizing  these 
systems. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  noting  that  had  we  produced  and 
deployed  the  NIKE-ZEUS  system  proposed  bv  the  Army  in  1059  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $13  to  $14  billion,  most  of  it  would  have  had  to 
bo  torn  out  and  replaced,  almost  before  it  became  operational,  by  the 
new  missiles  and  radars  of  th.e  NIKE-X  system.  By  the  same  token, 
other  technological  developments  in  olfensiv'e  forces  over  the  next  seven 
years  may  make  obsolete  or  drastically  degrade  the  NIKE-X  system 
as  presently  envisioned.  We  can  predict  with  certainty  that  there  will 
bo  substantial  additional  costs  for  updating^  any  system  wo  might 
consider  installing  at  this  time  against  the  Soviet  missile  throat. 

The  deployment  of  a  NIKE-;X  system  would  also  require  some 
improvement  in  our  defense  against  manned  bomber  attack  in  order 
to  preclude  the  Soviets  from  undercutting  the  NIKE-X  defense ;  and 
'I'.’o  would  want  to  expand  and  vccslerate  the  fallout  shelter  program. 
The  investment  cost  (including  R^'iiD)  of  the  former  is  estimated  at 
about  $1.5  to  $2.4  billion  and  would  provide  for  a  small  force  of 
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F-lll  or  F-12  typo  intorceptors  and  airborne  warning  and  control 
aircraft  (AWACS).  The  expanded  fallout  shelter  program  would 
cost  about  $800  million  more  than  the  one  we  are  now  pursuing.  We 
would  also  need  some  of  our  anti-submarine  warfare  lorces  for  use 
against  Soviet  missile  submarines,  but  we  are  not  yet  clear  whether 
these  ASW  forces  would  actually  have  to  be  inci’eased  over  the  cur¬ 
rently  planned  levels,  In  any  event,  the  “current”  estimates  of  the 
investment  cost  of  the  total  Damage  Limiting  package  would  amount 
to  at  least  $12,2  billion  for  Posture  A  and  at  least  $21.7  billion  for 
Posture  B. 

To  test  the  contribution  that  each  of  these  NIKE-X  deployments 
might  make  to  our  Damage  Limiting  objectives,  we  have  projected 
botli  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces  ( assuming  no  reaction 
by  the  Soviets  to  the  U.S.  ABM  d^loyment)  to  the  time  wven  Posture 
B,  the  heavier  defense,  could  be  nilly  in  place. 

The  fatalities  which  these  Soviet  forces  could  inflict  upon  the  U.S. 
(with  and  without  a  U.S.  ABM  defense)  and  the  fatalities  which  the 
U.S.  forces  could  inflict  on  the  Soviet  Union  (with  a  Soviet  ABM 
defense)  are  shown  on  the  table  on  the  following  page : 

Number  of  Fatntltlos  t  In  an  All-Out 
Stntegla  Exchange  (In  mUlloiuV" 

(ASSUMES  NO  SOVIET  REACTION  TO  U.S.  ABM  DEPLOYMENT) 

SoTtcU  Strike  First,  U.8.  Strikes  First, 

U.S.  Rotallntcs  Bovlets  Ketttllnte  n 


U.S.  Programs 

U.S.  Fat. 

Sov.  Fat. 

U.S.  Pat. 

Sov.  Fat. 

Approved 

120 

120-t- 

100 

70 

Posture  A 

40 

120+ 

.30 

70 

Posture  B 

30 

120+ 

20 

70 

The  firat  case,  “Soviets  Strike  First,  U.S.  Retaliates”,  is  the  threat 
against  which  our  strategic  forces  must  bo  designed.  The  second  case, 
"U.S.  Strikes  First,  Soviets  Retaliate”,  is  the  case  that  would  determine 
the  size  and  character  of  the  Soviet  roaciion  to  changes  in  our  strategic 
forces,  if  tliey  wish,  as  clearly  they  do,  to  maintain  an  Assured  De¬ 
struction  capability  against  us*. 

These  calculations  indicate  that  wilhout  NlKE-X  and  the  other 
Damage  Limiting  programs  discussed  earlier,  U.S.  fatalities  froin  a 
Soviet  first  strike  could  total  about  120  million ;  oven  after  absorbing 
that  attack,  we  could  inflict  on  the  Soviet  Union  more  than  120  million 
fatalities.  Assuming  the  Soviets  do  not  react  to  our  deployment  of  an 
ABM  defense  against  them,  which  is  a  most  unrealistic  assumption, 
Posture  A  might  reduce  our  fatalities  to  40  million  and  Posture  B  fo 
about  30  million. 

Although  the  fatality  estimates  shown  for  both  tl>e  Soviet  Union  and 
the  U.S.  reflect  some  variations  in  the  performance  of  their  respective 
ABM  systems,  they  are  still  based  on  the  assumption  that  these  .systems 


'  Fatality  figures  shown  above  represent  ficath.s  fron-.  blast  .ind  fa'.lnv.t ;  they 
do  not  include  deaths  resulting  from  fire,  storms,  disease,  and  general  disruption 
of  everyday  life. 

The  data  in  this  table  are  highly  sensitive  to  small  eUanges  in  Uie  pattern  of 
attack  and  small  changes  in  force  levels. 

”  Assumes  United  States  minimizes  U-S.  fatalities  by  maximizing  effectiveness 
of  strike  on  Soviet  offensive  systems. 
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will  worlc  at  relatively  high  levels  ol'  eilVetiveness.  If  these  AHIM  sys¬ 
tems  do  not  perform  as  well  as  our  teelinieal  people  postulate,  fatali¬ 
ties  on  both  sides  could  be  considerahl y  higher  than  shown  in  the  table 
al)o\  e,  or  the  costs  would  be  considerably  higher  if  major  improvements 
or  additions  had  to  be  made  in  the  systems  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
postulated  level  of  performance. 

If  the  Soviets  arc  determined  to  maintain  an  Assured  Destruction 
capability  against  us  and  they  believe  that  our  deployment  of  an  ABM 
defense  would  reduce  our  fatalities  in  the  Strikes  First,  Soviets 
Retaliate’-  case  to  the  levels  shown  in  the  table  above,  they  would  have 
no  alternative  but  to  increase  the  second  strike  damage*  potential  of 
their  oll'cnsive  forces.  They  could  do  so  in  several  dill’erent  ways. 
Shown  in  the  tabic  below  are  the  relative  costs  to  the  Soviet  Union  of 
resiionding  to  a  U.S.  ABM  deployment  in  one  of  these  possible  ways : 


Level  of  U.S.  Fatiilitiea 
Which  Sovicta  Dclicve 
Will  Provifle  Deterrence” 

(MllUan3) 

40 

00 

90 


Cost  to  the  Soviets  of 
OtTsetting  U.S.  Cost 
to  Deploy  an  ABM 


$  1  Soviet  cost  to  $4  U.S.  cost 
$1  Soviet  cost  to  $2  U.S.  coat 
$1  Soviet  cost  to  $l  U.S.  cost 


If  the  Soviets  choose  to  respond  in  that  way  to  our  ABM  deploy¬ 
ment,  the  results  would  be  t\s  shown  below: 


Numbor  ot  FutulUto  In  an  All-Out 
Strotoglc  Gxclinitso  (In  millions) 

(A33U.ME3  SOVIET  REACTfOM  TO  U.S.  AD.M 
DEPI.OYME.NT) 

Soviets  Strlko  First,  U.S.  Strlkos  First, 

U.S.  Rstalintos  Soviets  Retsllste 


U.S.  Programs 

U.S.  Fat. 

Sov.  Fat. 

U.S.  Fat. 

Sov.  Fat. 

Approved  (no 

12U 

120-f- 

100 

70 

response) 

Posture  A 

120 

1204- 

90 

70 

Fosiiirc  3 

120 

i  20  4- 

90 

70 

In  short,  the  Soviets  have  it  within  their  technical  and  economic 
capacity  to  offset  any  furtlier  Damage  Ijimitiiig  measures  we  might 
undertake,  provided  they  are  determined  to  maintain  their  deterrent 
against  us.  It  ia  the  virtual  certainty  t/u  '  the  Soviets  u'Ul  act  to  main¬ 
tain  their  deteirent  which  casts  such,  grave  doubts  on  the  advisabitity 
of  our  deploving  the  NIKE-X  system  for  the  protection  of  our  cities 
against  the  Icind  of  heavy ^  sophisticated  missile  attack  they  could 
launch  hi  the  1970s.  In  dll  pi'ohabUity,  all  we  would  accomplish  wtndd 
be  to  increase  greatly  both  their  defense  expenditures  and  cnirs  without 
an y  gain  in  real  security  to  either  side. 

2.  Defense  Against  the  Red  Chinese  Nuci,e.ar  Threat 

With  regard  to  the  Red  Chinese  nuclear  threat,  an  austere  ABM 
defense  might  offer  a  high  degree  of  protection  to  the  nation  against 
a  missile  attack,  at  least  through  the  1970s.  The  total  investment  cost 


U.S.  fatalities  if  United  States  strikes  first  .and  Sovietfl  retaliate. 
281- »00 — 08 - 8 
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of  such  a  program  might  amount  to  $3.5  billion,  inciud’ng  the  cost  of 
the  nuclear  warheads. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  deployment  in  reducing  U.6.  fatalities  from 
a  Red  Chinese  attack  in  the  1970s  is  shown  in  the  table  oaknv : 

Chliieso  flral 
(OpernUonal  iri’'nniory) 

X  Missiles  3X  Missiles 


5  10 

0+ 


U.S.  Fataliliea 

(III  inlLloris) 

Without  ABM 
With  ABM 


This  austere  defense  could  probably  preclude  damage  in  tiie  iOTOs 
almost  entirely.  As  the  Chinese  force”gTOws  to  the  level  it  might 
achieve  by  1980-85,  additions  and  iinprovernents  might  be  required, 
but  relatively  modest  additional  outlays  could  prohabiy  limit  the 
Chinese  damage  potential  to  low  levels  well  beyond  1985. 

It  is  not  clear  chat  wo  need  an  ABM  defense  against  China.  In  any 
event,  tlie  lead  time  for  deployment  of  a  signiffcant  Chinese  offensive 
force  is  longer  than  that  required  for  U.S.  ABM  deployment;  tliero- 
fore,  the  decision  for  the  latter  need  not  be  mode  now. 

4;  4;  ij: 


In  the  light  of  tiie  foregoing  analysis,  we  propose : 

1.  To  pursue  with  imdiminished  vigor  the  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  of  the  XIKE-X  system  ( for  which  purpo.se  a  total  of  about 
$T40  million  has  been  included  in  the  FY  19G8  Budget) ,  but  to  take  no 
action  now  to  deploy  the  system. 

2.  To  initiate  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  designed,  through 
formal  or  informal  agreement,  to  limit  the  deployment  of  anti-ballistic 
missile  systems. 

3.  To  reconsider  the  depio3’ment  decision  in  the  event  tiiese  discus¬ 
sions  prove  unsuccessful;  approximately  $375  million  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  FY  1968  Budget  to  provide  for  saich  actions  as  may  bo 
reijuireu  at  tluit  time — for  e.xuniple,  tlio  production  of  XIKE-X  for 
the  ilcfeiiso  of  our  offensive  weapon  systems. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  our  si>ccific  proposals  for  the  Strategic 
Forces  in  the  FY  1908-72  period. 


E.  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE  FORCES 

The  force  structure  proposed  for  the  FY  1968-72  period  is  shown 
in  the  classitied  table  furnished  to  the  Committee.  To  facilitate  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  forces,  I  have  rearranged  the  order  in  which  tliey 
appear  on  the  table,  showing  first  the  miss.’le  forces  and  then  tlio 
aircraft  and  other  related  forces. 


1.  Missile  Fokces 
La.st  year  1  told  this  Committee  that; 

Tlie  I.  .S,  rv.-iiioiiso  to  a  Soviet  1  aloymont  of  an  ABM  dofenso  would  ho  the 
incwiKiratloii  of  aohrouriate  yenctratiou  aids  lu  our  strategic  luissiics.  Against 
area  defense  interceptors,  penetration  aids  can  be  provided  for  U.S.  wslasiles  (so 
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tliat  Rii  Assureil  Destruction  cnpability  is  maiiitaiiioU)  at  a  <ost  to  us  of  less 
than  10  peroout  of  the  cost  of  uti  ABM  defense  to  the  Soviets.  Tlie  lead  time  for 
the  Soviets  to  mount  an  ABM  defense  is  greater  than  the  time  for  us  to  produce 
and  deploy  penetration  aids,  provided  we  take  timely  action  to  develop  tliom  and 
can  u'ove  forward  promptly  to  produce  them,  and  this  we  are  doing.  The  decision 
ttotualiy  to  deploy  new  penetration  aids  can  lie  made  later  this  year.  If  the  Soviets 
did  attempt  a  large  ABM  defense  we  would  still  be  able  to  produce  and  install 
the  uecess-ury  itenetration  aids  before  the  Soviets  could  achieve  an  extensive 
deidoyment. 

.  .  .  against  a  combined  Soviet  e.vpanded  strategic  missile/AB.M  throat,  the 
most  efficient  aitoruative  available  to  us  would  be  to  develop  POSEIDON  (with 
tho  uew  penetration  aids)  and  retrofit  it  into  POLARIS  boats.  To  hedge  against 
the  possibility  of  suoli  a  threat,  we  now  propose  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
the  POSEIDON  missile  (which  was  initiated  last  year).  The  timing  of  a  decision 
to  produce  and  deploy  the  missile  would  depend  npon  how  this  threat  actually 
evolved.” 

Tills  is  essentially  the  progriuu  wo  now  propose  to  pursue, 
a.  M1NUTE.MAN 

Last  year  we  had  planned  a  MINUTEMAN  force  which  would 
ulthnatolv  iiave  consisted  of  a  iiii.x  of  l,UO0  MiNUTEMAN  lls  and 
MINUTE'MAN  Ills,  with  all  the  MINUTEMAN  Is  phased  out.  Now, 
in  order  to  increase  tlio  capability  of  thi.s  force  against  a  possible  strong 
Soviet  ABAf.  defense,  wo  propose  to  increase  tho  proportion  of  iHN- 
UTEiLVN  Ills  in  the  force  and  equip  them  with  a  new  improved 
third  stage  which  will  increase  the  payload  of  each  missile.  This 
increased  payload  will  enable  tlio  MlNliTEMAN  III  to  carry  more 
penetration  aids  to  counter  an  ABM  defense.  The  total  cost  of  this 
j)rogniiii  is  estimated  at  $-ltiO  inillion,  but  it  will  cost  tlio  Soviet  Union 
many  ti  nes  more  in  AHM  defenses  if  they  try  to  offset  it. 

We  also  propose  to  step  up  the  schedule  for  reequipping  the  MIN- 
UTEMxAN  Us  with  an  inqiroved  reentry  vehicle  and  to  procure  pene- 
tration  aid  packages  for  all  MINUTEMAN  II  &  111  missiles.  En¬ 
gineering  devcloiiment  was  .started  on  these  penetration  aid  packages 
last  year.  The  total  cost  i  f  lliis  program  is  estimated  at  $:515  million, 
of  which  $100  million  was  provided  through  FY  106V,  $lr!5  million 
is  required  in  FY  1068,  and  another  $00  million  in  subsequent  years. 

Ki  eiitually,  it  will  probably  Imcume  necessary  to  replace  the  earliest 
M  IN  II'I'E.MAN  11  missiles  hecau.se  of  their  age.  Ai  (hat  time  we  could 
add  more  .MINUTEM.VN  1  lls  if  tliat  should  appear  desirable.  Meau- 
wiiile,  1  believe  we  should  initiate  tlie  deielopmont  of  a  new  improi  ed 
reeiiirv  velii'-le  for  (he  .M I  NT'rE.MAN  Fll,and  fumls  for  this  pin  pose 
have  iK'en  included  in  tlie  budget  reipiest. 

b  l‘OI,.AlUS  POSEIDON 

By  tho  end  of  the  current  liseal  year,  39  of  the  jilanned  41-s)iip 
I^OL.VKIS  force  will  have  become  operational.  Tlie  last  two  POLA- 
IILS  submarines  will  beileployeel  by  iSepleniber  1067.  This  is  essentially 
the  same  scliodulo  1  presented  last  year.  At  end  FY  1067,  tliere.  will  bo 
32  POLARIS  submarines  wifli  512  missiles  deployed  imstead  of  the 
.‘>9  POIj.\RI.S  submarines  with  624  missiles  which  will  have  become 
<i[)eniliomil  by  tliat  date.  Tlie  diiTerenco  of  seven  is  made  up  of  six 


’*  Not  iiriiitcd. 
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A-'2  submarines  expected  to  be  in  overhaul  oi\  30  June  1067  and  one 
A-1  submarine  undergoing  A-3  conversion  niul  overhaul.  Wlien  the 
retrofit  of  this  last  of  the  first  five  POiARIS  submarines  is  completed, 
the  force  vill  consist  of  13  shij)s  equipped  with  A-2  missiles  and  28 
equipped  with  A-3s. 

I  also  believe  it  would  bo  prudent  at  this  time  to  commit  the  POSEI¬ 
DON  missile  to  production  and  denloyment.  You  may  rec-all  that  we 
took  action  last  year  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  dei)loy  such  a 
force  if  that  should  become  desirable.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  we 
accelerated  the  POSEIDON  development  program  and  placed  it  on 
a  schedule  which  would  make  it  operationally  available  at  an  early 
date.  In  order  to  hold  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  submarines  which 
would  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  operational  fleet,  we  proiiose  to 
spread  the  POSEIDON  retrofit  program  over  a  period  of  year's  on  a 
schedule  tied  to  the  regular  overhaul  cycle. 

Although  the  cost  of  converting  a  submarine  to  POSEIDON,  of 
procuring  new  missiles,  and  of  ten  years  of  operation  is  about  half 
again  as  muclr  as  that  of  operating  a  POLARIS  submariire  for  ten 
years,  tire  effcctiveiiess  of  the  POSEIDON  submarine  is  several  times 
greater.  The  total  incremental  cost  of  developing  POSEIDON,  and 
producing  and  deploying  the  proposed  force  is  estimated  at  $3.3 
billion.  A  total  of  about  $900  million  is  included  in  the  F  Y  1908  Budget 
for  POSEIDON.  (The  decision  to  deploy  POSEIDON  will  produce 
an  offsetting  saving  of  about  $200  million  in  the  POIARIS 
program.) 

Funds  have  also  been  included  in  the  budget  for  the  development  of 
certain  desired  improvements  for  the  POLARIS  missile. 

c.  TITAN  II 

The  TITAN  11  force,  consisting  of  hi  missiles  deployed  in  hard 
silos,  presently  makes  a  unique  contribution  to  our  strategic  offensive 
capabilities,  its  long  range  (6,100  n.ir.i.)  allows  it  to  reach  targets 
beyond  the  range  of  presently  available  MINUTEMAK  missiles.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  deployment  of  MINUTEMAN  III  and,  later,  of  tlie 
POSEIDON,  this  capability  of  the  TITAN  IT  will  no  longer  be  unique. 
The  MINUTEMAN  III  from  the  continental  United  States  and  the 
POSEIDON  from  fomvard  imder-sea  locations  will  bo  able  to  reach 
all  the  important  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  TITAN  II  is  very  expensive  to  operate,  at  least  $600,000  per 
missile  annually  and  probably  closer  to  $1  million  when  the  indirect 
costs  of  this  relatively  small  force  are  considered.  Accordingly,  we 
now  propose  to  end  procurement  of  new  TITAN  boo.stDrs  for  testing 
and  operational  reliability  demonstration  with  the  FY  1966  buy,  and, 
instead,  use  biwsters  ali'Caoy  in  the  inventory  for  these  juirposes  in 
the  future.  With  about  six  follow-on  tests  per  7/ear,  the  force  of  54 
TITAN  missiles  on  launchei’s  can  bo  maintained  for  a  number  of  years. 

d.  New  Strategic  Missile  Systems 

Although  wo  believe  the  strategic  missile  pr(m’ams  now  proposed 
will  he  adeemate  to  meet  the  threat,  even  if  the  Soviet  Union  w'ere  to 
carry  out  a  full  scale  deployment  of  an  ABM  sy.Btem  and  develop  more 
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effcLtivo  ICBMs,  we  are  making  a  very  comprehensive  study  of  a  new 
long  range  missile  system.  To  sliorten  the  lead  time  on  any  option 
selected  as  a  result  of  this  study,  we  have  included  funds  in  the  FY 
1968  Budget  for  contract  definition  sliould  such  a  decision  become 
warranted. 

2.  STR.vrnGic  Bomber  Forces 

The  manned  bomber  forces  we  propose  to  maintain  through  FY 
1972  are  the  same  as  those  I  presented  here  last  year  for  the  FY  1967-71 
period.  The  B-52C-Fs  and  B-58s  will  be  phased  out  as  planned,  leav¬ 
ing  a  force  of  255  B-62G-H i  and  210  FB-lllAs. 

The  cost  of  operating  this  force  is  sti-ongly  influenced  by  two  fac¬ 
tors  :  tlie  ratio  of  ciws  to  aircraft  and  the  number  of  aircraft  assigned 
per  home  base.  The  crew  ratio  and,  in  turn,  the  crew  work  week  de¬ 
termine  the  proportion  of  the  force  which  can  be  maintained  on  15 
minute  ground  alert.  The  number  of  hours  each  1^52  must  actually 
^  flown  is  determined  primarily  by  the  crew  ratio,  since  each  crew 
must  be  afforded  a  certain  number  of  flying  hours  to  maintain  its 
proficiency.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the  higher  tV.c  crew  ratio  and  the 
longer  the  work  week,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the  force  whicli 
can  be  maintained  on  15  minut^rouud  alert. 

The  present  work  week  of  crews  and  the  present  crew  ratio 
permit  an  alert  rate  of  something  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  force. 
Wliile  a  high  alert  rate  was  necessary  during  the  period  when  our 
strategic  missile  force  was  being  built  up,  it  is  not  as  important  today 
and  will  be  oven  less  so  in  the  future.  However,  ave  must  also  take  into 
account  the  possible  requirement  to  use  the  force  for  large  scale  con¬ 
ventional  bombing.  Once  crew  ratios  are  reduced,  it  would  probably 
take  several  j'eais  to  train  additional  crews  mid  rebuild  the  ratio. 
Accordingly,  tlie  crew  ratio  should  be  held  high  enough  to  support 
the  maximum  number  of  conventional  sorties  per  B-52  sejuadron  that 
could  be  sustained  before  aircraft  maintenance  becomes  a  limiting 
factor. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  now  propose  to  make  a  modest 
reduction  in  the  crew  ratio  and  rcauce  somewhat  the  proportion  of  tlie 
force  Icept  on  15  minute  ground  alert.  In  order  to  support  the  exten.'^ive 
coni-ontionul  bombing  operations  in  Soutlieast  Asi.a,  I  have  authorized 
the  continuation  of  tlie  higher  crew  ratio  for  the  bomber  units  which 
arc  now  being  used  in  that  eflort. 

.Since  the  now  FB-llls  with  the  SHAM  air-to-surface  missile  will 
he  entering  the  bomber  force  during  FY  1969-71  and  the  B-.')2G/IIs 
can  he  iiia  inf  allied  in  a  suitable  operational  condition  well  into  the 
1976s,  tliere  is  no  I'ressing  need  to  decide  on  the  procluction  and  deploy¬ 
ment  of  a  new  lioinber  in  the  FY  1968  Budget.  Clearly,  the  first  order 
of  Inisiness  in  the  strategic  oifensive  forces  program  at  this  time  i.s  the 
provision  of  jnuietrntion  aids  and  otlier  improvements  for  our  pre.sent- 
ly  idanncd  sti  nlogic  mis.sile  force,  and  the  production  and  deploymciii 
of  the  new  POSEIDON.  Tlicse  are  relatively  expensive  programs, 
part irul.n'ly  PO.SETDON,  hut  they  are  far  more  important  to  our 
fiiiure  A^'Jurod  Destruction  capability  than  a  new  manned  boinber. 
Incleed,  if  the  Soviets  were  to  deploy  a  full  scale  and  highly  sophisti¬ 
cated  ABM  system  and  enhance  their  strategic  missile  capabiVity,  I 
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believe  llie  requirement  for  a  new  highly  survivable  ICBM  would 
have  a  far  higher  priority  than  a  new  manned  bomber.  Nevertheless, 
we  plan  to  continue  work  on  the  engine,  avionics,  and  the  related  air¬ 
frame  studies,  for  which  a  total  of  $2r)  million  is  programmed  for 
FY  19ti8. 

8.  Air  Launched  Mtssiues 

Last  year  I  said  that  we  planned  to  keo])  the  HOUND  DOG  missiles 
in  the  operational  inventoiw  through  FY  1970,  phasing  their  number 
down  in  step  with  the  phase  out  of  the  B-52C-Fs.  Wo  now  propose 
to  phase  out  the  older  HOUND  DOG  “A”  by  end  FY  1968,  retaining 
only  the  “B”  models.  Tliese  missile.s  will  be  more  than  sulhcient  to  meet 
tlie  primary  flOUNI)  DOG  mission — attack  of  area  bomber  defenses 
and  lower  prioj-ity  airfields. 

The  SRAM  urogram  is  unchanged  from  that  which  I  presented 
last  year.  IVhile  we  still  do  not  plan  to  deploy  SRAM  on  the  B-52G/ 
Hs,  we  are  continuing  the  «levelopment  of  the  necessary  avionics  to 
permit  such  a  deployment  if  it  should  become  desirable. 

4.  Stkateoic  Rkconx.aissancf. 

The  strategic  reconnaissance  force  is  the  same  as  that  presented  a 
year  ago. 

F.  STRATEGIC  DEFHNSI\T5  FORCES 

The  strategic  defensive  forces  proposed  for  the  FY  1968-72  period 
are  shown  on  the  classified  table  provided  to  the  Committee.  The  Civil 
Defense  program  for  FY  1968  is  shown  separately  on  Table  2. 

1.  .SvUU’EiULAXCE,  WarN-IXC  AND  CONTROL 

Tlie  programs  shown  under  this  heading  are,  with  two  exceptions, 
the  same  as  those  I  presented  last  year.  Activation  of  BUIC  ill  con¬ 
trol  center.s  will  slip  somewhat  from  the  schedule  shown  last  year  due 
to  delays  in  finning  up  the  technioal  details  of  the  program.  The  delay 
will  bo  made  up  by  t1;e  temporary  retention  of  two  of  the  BUTC  TI 
control  centers  and  12  of  the  manual  backup  centers  through  F  Y  1968. 
By  end  FY  1969  all  19  BUIC  Ills  should  be  operational  and  the  re¬ 
maining  BUIC  IT  and  m.anual  control  centers  will  be  phased  out. 

The  second  change  i>ertains  to  the  search  radars.  Last  year  we  had 
planned  to  reduce  tlie  number  of  these  radars  to  151  by  end  FY  1967. 
As  you  may  recall,  this  reduction  was  predicated  on  the  internetting 
of  our  radar  system  with  that  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  How¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  make  the  inputs  from  the  FAA  radars  compatible 
with  the  SAGE-BUIC  III  system,  they  must  first  be  converted  into 
appropriate  computer  language  by  a  special  piece  of  equipment  called 
a  “digitizer”.  Because  of  a  slippage  in  the  production  of  this  digitizer, 
five  more  Defense  Department  radars  Avill  have  to  be  operated  until 
FY  1969,  when  we  expect  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  number  to  149, 

Under  our  pre.sent  plan,  the  19  BUIC  HI  stations  will  be  fully  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  12  SAGE  direction  centers.  Two  BUIC  Ills  are  to  l>e 
deployed  in  each  of  eight  SAGE  sectors  along  the  we.stcrn,  northern, 
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jind  oastern  borders  of  the  United  States.  Three  sectors  will  need  only 
one  BUIC.  In  each  of  these  11  sectors,  the  direction  center  and  the 
BLTC  Ills  will  be  integrated  with  10  to  15  radars,  thns  enabling  any 
one  of  tile  centoi's  or  BUIC  Ills  to  handle  the  entire  sector  even  if  the 
others  wore  destroyed.  The  remaining  interior  SAGE  sector  will  not 
have  BUIC  and  will  operate  only  with  its  direction  center.  All  12 
sectors  will  feed  into  live  combat  centers.  These,  in  turn,  will  feed  into 
tlie^Ndlt-VD  Combat  Operation  C enter  which  is  now  fully  functioning 
in  its  new  underground  facilities  deep  in  tlie  Cheyenne  Mountain  caves. 

2.  M.vnmi;d  IxTEiiCEinoKS 

The  manned  interceptor  forces  are  generalh'  the  same  as  those,  pre¬ 
sented  last  year. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  studying  during  the  past  several  years 
various  ways  of  modernizing  our  tilr  defense  forces.  Interceptor  ver¬ 
sions  of  both  the  SR-71  (F-li)  and  the  F-lll  have  been  considered 
for  this  role.  Eitlier  one,  equipped  with  the  improved  ASG-18/A1M  47 
fire  control  and  missile  system  and  used  with  an  effective  Airborne 
'Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS),  would  be  better  tlian  the 
present  interceptors  in  operating  from  degraded  bases  and  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  vidnerable  Axed  ground  environment,  and  in  countering 
concentrated  bomber  attacks,  including  air-to-surface  missiles.  In 
fact,  a  small  force  of  such  aircraft  operating  with  AIVACS  would  have 
a  combat  capability  superior  to  the  programmed  force  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  Century  series  lighters  and  the  huudreds  of  ground  radar  and 
control  sites. 

Tiie  feasibility  of  this  plan,  however,  depends  upon  the  successful 
development  of  the  A  WACS.  We  now  have  a  test  program  underway 
to  examine  three  proposed  solutions  to  the  problem  of  developing  an 
overland  airborne  radar  whicli  could  provide  effective  coverage  at  all 
altitudes.  Design  efforts  are  also  Iw'.ng  imnsued  on  the  airframe  and 
avionics.  We  hope  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  sufficient  data  will  lie 
available  to  demonstrale  the  feasibility  of  the  AWACS.  Only  then 
will  we  bo  in  a  positioi,  to  make  a  decision  on  the.  interceptor  force. 
Accordingly,  wo  propose  to  continuo  development  work  on  both  the 
F-12  and  tl\c  F-11.1  types  of  interceptoi’s  and  on  the  fire  control  and 
missile  systems,  and  $20  million  is  included  in  the  FY  1968  Budget  for 
this  purpose.  Although  no  additional  funds  are  requested  for  work 
on  the  AWACS  airframe,  another  $10  million  is  included  in  the  FY 
1968  Budget  to  continuo  work  on  overland  radar  technology. 

8,  SvnF,\CE-TO-AiR  Missiles 

The  NIKE  HERCUTjES  and  HAWK  missile  forces  are  the  same  as 
planned  a  year  ago  except  that  we  now  intend  to  replace  eventually 
so  ae  of  the  present  HAWK  mif^iies  with  the  new  Improved  HAWK 
which  is  now  in  development. 

In  addition  to  the  Improved  HAWK,  which  is  designed  primarily 
for  the  field  forces,  we.  also  h.ave  in  advanced  development  a  new  snr- 
faco-to-air  missile,  called  the  SAM-D.  IVliile  this  system  is  also 
primarily  oriented  toward  air  defense  of  the  field  forces,  it  also  has  a 
potential  application  for  Continental  /..ir  Defense.  This  effort,  thus 
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fai‘,  has  been  directed  mainly  to  development  of  the  required  com¬ 
ponents  or  “building  blocks”  and  a  deployment  decision  at  this  time 
would  be  premature.  Additional  funds  have  been  included  in  tlie  FY 
1968  Budget  to  continue  development. 

4.  BaijUbtic  Missile  Wabnino 

The  numbers  of  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Waniing  Systems  (BME- 
WS)  and  Over-the-Horizon  (OTH)  radar  sites  are  the  same  as  shown 
last  year.  The  OTH  radars,  themselves,  provide  another  form  of  early 
warning  of  ballistic  missile  attack,  as  I  described  to  the  Committee  last 
year,  particularly  against  Soviet  missiles  fired  on  trajectories  beyond 
the  BMEWS  coverage. 

We  are  also  continuing  work  on  “back  scatter”  Over-the-Horizon 
i-adars.  In  this  systemj  echo  signals  from  the  target  would  be  returned 
directly  to  the  ti'ansmitter,  thereby  making  separate  receiving  stations 
unnecessary.  An  interim  capability  to  detect  sea  launched  ballistic 
missiles  (SLBMs)  is  being  pliased  in  during  PY  1968.  The  SLBM 
detection  system  will  include  modified  SAGE  and  SPACETRACK 
radars. 

5.  Anti-Satellite  Defense 

As  described  in  previous  years,  we  have  a  capability  to  intercept 
and  destroy  hostile  satellites  within  certain  ranges.  This  capability 
will  be  maintained  through  FY  1968. 


Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Staff  Study  on  Arms 
Sales  and  Foreign  Policy,  January  25,  1967  ‘ 

PREFACE 

Tliis  study  is  the  result  of  tlie  belief  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  that  the  problems  and  rfsponsibilities  the  United  States 
has  acquired  with  its  ever  increasing  arms  expoi'ts  are  of  px'ime  con¬ 
cern  to  the  Congress.  The  complex  nature  of  these  arms  sales,  as  well 
as  their  implications  for  national  and  foreign  policy  encourages  the 
belief  that  this  study  can  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  study  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  views  of  the  committee  or  any  of  its  members. 

J.  W.  P'ui.nniOHT,  Ohmrm^n. 

1.  THE  CHANGING  P.ATTERN  OP  AMERICAN  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Since  the  Second  World  War  the  United  Sf^stes  has  recognized  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  give  military  support  to  friendly 
countries  to  enable  them  to  defend  themselves  against  the  threat  of 
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aggr&ssion.  Tho  military  assistance  pi’op.'ams  beginning  in  1949  with 
congressional  approval  of  the  Mutniil  Defense  Assistance  Act*  have 
provided  various  kinds  of  grant  military  aid  to  countries  unable  to 
pay  for  their  own  defense  needs.  Over  tlie  years  the  Congress  has 
paid  particularly  close  attention  to  the  military  assistance  programs 
with  an  eye  to  withdrawing  such  aid  from  countries  having  suincient 
resources  to  niaintaiu  their  own  forces  and  proventing  U.o.  militaiy 
aid  from  eitlior  being  misused  or  overburdening  strug^ing  economicss. 

In  recent  years  both  the  President  and  the  Congress  have  become 
increasingly  awaro  of  another  I’osponsibility  directly  related  to  the 
use  of  militaiy  as.sistance.  This  is  the  question  of  conventional  arms 
control  in  tho  developing  regions  of  tho  world.  In  his  message  of  last 
Janu  I  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Conference,  President 
Jol  in'  'i  reminded  tiie  delegates ; 

As  we  focus  on  nuclear  arms,  let  us  not  forget  that  resources  are  being  devoted 
to  nonnuclear  arms  races  all  around  the  world.  These  resources  might  he  better 
spent  on  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick  and  teaching  the  uneducated. 
The  cost  of  acquiring  and  inaintalning  one  squadron  of  siuiersonic  aircraft  di¬ 
verts  resources  that  would  build  and  mnlntnlu  a  university.  We  sugge.st  therefore 
that  countries,  on  a  regional  basis,  explore  ways  to  limit  competition  among 
themselves  for  costly  weapons  often  sought  for  reasons  of  illusory  prestige.* 

Despite  ITosident  Johnson’s  concern,  the  pursuit  of  “illusory 
prestige”  has  recently  quickened  throughout  the  developing  regions 
of  tho  world.  For  example,  tho  United  States  has  agrew  to  s3l  to 
Iran  a  squadron  of  F-d  Phantoms,  its  most  sophisticated  operational 
supersonic  aircraft.  Morocco  has  purchased  12  F-5’s,  among  the 
United  States  most  modern  fighter-interceptors.  The  international 
record  of  such  sales  is  long:  American  F-104’s  interceptors  to  Jordan, 
British  Hawker  Hunter  jet  fighters  to  Cliile,  American  A-4B  tactical 
attack  aircraft  to  Argentina,  Soviet  Mig  21’s  to  Iraq,  Czechoslovakian 
armored  cal’s  and  bazookas  to  Cyprus — to  cite  some  recent  examples. 

What  is  clearly  in  process  is  a  competition  among  the  industrial 
n'atioiis  to  sell  arms  to  tho  developing  nations  of  tho  world.  In  the 
Tndiiin  subcontinent  and  tlio  Middle  East  these  sales  have  contributed 
to  an  intense  arms  race:  while  in  North  Africa,  sub-Saharan  Africa 
and  most  of  Latin  America  the  situation  is  still,  in  Lincoln  Bloomfield’s 
words,  th.“it  of  an  “arms  walk,”  But  the  arms  pace,  even  where  it  still 
reiuaiiia  a  “walk,”  shows  every  sign  of  accelerating,  unless  the  major 
powers  take  a  stronger  sntoriet  in  slowing  the  pace. 

Thi.s  growing  problem  of  arms  competition  in  the  underdeveloped 
world  and  the  diversion  of  scarce  resources  is  directly  related  to  a 
dramatic  shift  in  tho  composition  of  U.S.  military  assistance  and 
sales  programs.  It  seems  that  at  a  moment  of  increasing  congressional 
oversigiit  of  the  military  grant  ’assistance,  emphasis  luts  shifted  from 
these  programs  to  a  conwntratlon  on  military  sales.  In  the  fiscal  years 
1952  to  1061  the  U.S.  military  grant  aid  programs  and  military  sales 


”  Spnr.fe  Foreign  Eeiorione  Comuiiltce  and  Pepufinieut  of  State,  A  Decode  ef 
Amcn'ean  Foreijm  Policy:  Basic  Doenmente,  (S.  uoc.  123,  Slat  Cong., 
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amounted  to  a  total  value  of  $22  billion — $1'!  billion  in  grant  aid  and 
$5  billion  in  sales.  According  to  the  Defense  Department,  the  com¬ 
parative  amounts  will  be  radically  altered  in  the  1962-71  period — that 
IS  $15  billion  in  military  sales,  and  $7  billion  in  grant  aid.  (In  fi'^cal 
year  1961,  for  example,  sales  were  43.4  percent  of  grant  aid ;  in  fiscal 
year  1966,  sales  stood  at  235.1  percent  of  aid.l  Since  1962  the  Defense 
Department  has  already  obtained  $11.1  billion  in  foreign  military 
orders  and  commitments.  The  average  of  all  military  export  sales  in 
the  1952-61  period  was  around  $300  million  annually.  In  fiscal  year 
1961  military  export  sales  rose  to  $600  million;  they  were  $1.3  billioii 
in  fiscal  yeaV  1963;  $1.26  billion  in  fiscal  year  1964;  $1.97  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1965;  and  wore  around  $1.93  billion  in  fiscal  year  1066. 
That  is  a  total  of  some  $6  to  $7  billion  in  the  past  4  yeai-s. 

Of  the  $9  billion  in  orders  and  commitments  the  United  States 
received  between  1962  and  1965  almost  $5  billion  has  been  receix  ed 
in  cash  receipts,  an  amount  offsetting  almost  40  percent  of  the  dollar 
costs  of  maintaining  U.S.  forces  abroad  during  that  period.  Further¬ 
more,  these  sales  offsets  have  risen  from  10  peixiont  of  oversea  expendi¬ 
tures  in  1961  to  44  percent  in  1965. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  made  it  very  clear  in  1965  that  he 
considered  military  grants  and  the  increasing  military  sales  as  an 
important  instrument  of  American  foreign  policy : 

I  think  It  la  extremely  Important  to  understand  thnt  In  our  military  assistance 
program  and  In  our  military  sales  program  we  face  two  extremes. 

In  the  one  case  we  face  nations,  our  antes,  who  for  a  variety  of  reasons  ma.v  not 
have  developed  their  defense  program  to  a  level  commensurate  with  their  eco¬ 
nomic  strength,  their  obligations  to  their  own  people,  and  their  obligations  to 
the  alliance  of  which  we  are  a  part  Nations  that  full  in  thnt  category  are  the 
developed  countries,  the  countries  which  have  had  a  remarkable  economic  growth, 
In  the  last  decade  or  two,  economic  growth  In  many  cases  stimulated  by  SInr.-!lmn 
plan  aid. 

In  these  Instances  It  Is  very  much  In  our  interest  to  work  with  those  nations 
to  expand  their  defense  program,  to  Increase  their  military  personnel  strength, 
to  add  to  their  equipment,  and  whore  it  can  bo  done  to  our  mutiml  advantage  to 
Insure  that  they  buy  their  equipment  from  U.S.  producers,  Thla  we  do. 

The  result  has  been  very  substantial  Increases  In  the  defense  budgets  of  niiiiiy 
of  the  Western  nations,  .Australia,  the  Pedernl  Republic,  to  name  two.  This  is 
ultimately  In  their  Interest  It  is  very  mueh  In  our  iiiKuest.  In  no  way  ilm-s 
It  conflict  with  economic  development  and  economic  .strength  which  I  want  to 
emphasize  ns  Secretary  of  Defense  I  consider  to  be  the  foundation  ultimately 
of  national  security.  In  any  case,  that  is  one  extreme. 

The  other  extreme  Is  represented  by  those  underdeveloped  nations  which  have 
not  yet  met  the  minimum  needs  of  their  people  tor  social  and  economic  progress 
but  who  nonetheless  are  inclined  to  divert  an  unreasouahle  share  of  their  scarce 
human  and  materiel  resources  to  defense. 

In  those  cases  our  first  objective  is  to  use  the  Influence  thnt  we  gain  through 
the  military  assistance  programs  and  occasionally  through  tlie  military  export 
sales  programs  to  work  with  them  to  reduce  the  share  of  their  resources  devoted 
to  defense  and  to  Ineroa.so  the  portion  of  their  human  and  mnterl.al  capital  thnt 
Is  allocated  to  economic  and  social  programs.' 

It  is  difficult  to  fault  the  objectives  and  the  logic  of  such  an  n]>i'roach 
to  the  military  assist ance  and  sales  programs.  But  the  developing 
nature  of  the  arms  competition  seems  to  defy  the  best  intentions  of 
Mr.  McNamara’s  reasonable  explanation  of  how  the  Thiited  St. lies 
conducts  its  arms  sales.  The  question  that  must  be.  addressed  is  whet  her 
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the  governmontal  inachinery  designed  for  the  manageiuent  of  our 
military  sales  program  is  adequate  to  the  task  of  bringing  the  U.S. 
actions  in  line  witli  Secretary  McNamara’s  intentions. 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  it  is  not. 


II.  THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  AR.MS  SALES  PROGRAM 


Since  its  establishment  in  October  of  1961  a  Defense  Department 
office  called  International  Logistic  Negotiations  (ILN)  has  been  the 
center  of  U.S.  military  sales.  In  1964  the  Director  of  ILN,  Henry  J. 
Kuss,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  tlio  result  of  his  success  iu  boosting  militai’y  sales.  ILN’s 
saios  force  of  some  21  professional  officers  is  organized  into  four 
teams — red,  grey,  blue,  and  white — each  charged  with  particular 
functional  and  regional  res^ionsibili'ies.  The  white  team,  for  example, 
devotes  almost  its  entire  eflorts  to  selling  military  equijiment  to  West 
Germany  in  an  effort  to  offset  by  military  sales  the  approximately 
$775  niiilion  it  costs  the  United  States  in  dollars  to  keep  our  troops  in 
the  Federal  Kepublic  (West  Germany  has  bought  some  $3  billiou 
worth  of  military  equipment  in  the  last  4  years) .  Tme  measure  of  ILN’s 
success  is  the  600-percent  increase  in  annual  military  sales  over  the 
levels  of  the  1950’s. 

The  Defense  Department’s  approach  to  the  arms  sales  field  has 
been  dynamic  and  aggressive.  The  Department  through  the  Military 
Export  Committee  ot  the  Defense  Industry  Advisory  Council  has 
souglit  the  cooperation  of  industry  and  the  fmancial  community  in  an 
effort  to  further  overseas  military  sales.  Dofen^  is  also  supporting 
plans  to  organize  symposia  throughout  the  United  States  aimed  at 
convincing  the  smaller  arms  manufacturers,  the  “non-bigs”  as  they 
aro  called;  of  tlie  advantage.^  of  entering  the  military  export  market. 

In  fostering  these  commercial  ties,  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  appreciative  of  the  fact  tliat  there  aro  a  number  of  ways  by  which 
arms  can  be  sold  abroad :  private  firms  selling  to  a  foreign  government, 
private  firms  selling  through  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
government  to  goiernmont  sales,  Tlicre  aro  other  possibilities  as 
well,  such  ns  a  U.S.  manufacturer  licensing  a  foreign  firm  to  produce 


his  products.  Because  of  the  variety  of  ways  that  arms  are  sold  and 
distributed  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  extent  of  just  how  much  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  purchased.  For  example,  the  F-86’s  Venezuela  recently 
bouglit  from  West  Germany  were  manufactured  in  Italy  under  a  U.S. 
licensing  arrangement.  The  F-8C's  West  Germany  “sold”  to  Iran 
but  which  mysteriously  seem  to  actually  belong  to  Pakistan  (despite 
U.S.  efforts  to  halt  the  fiow  of  arms  into  Pakistan)  were  manufactured 


in  Canada. 

In  other  words,  neither  the  sales  figures  given  by  International 
Logistics  Negotiations — which  do  not  include  commercial  military 
sales  with  the  exception  of  those  to  West  Germany — nor  oven  customs 
statistics  would  bo  able  to  give  the  full  story  of  the  extent  of  arms 
traffic  for  which  tlie  United  S(  ates  is  responsible. 

The  Defense  Department’s  interest  in  the  potential  of  the  export 
market  has  prompted  a  number  of  appeals  to  the  American  armament 
industry  to  go  “international.”  In  a  speech  before  the  American 
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Ordnance  Association  in  Oclobor  of  19C6,  Mr.  Kuss  had  this  comment 
about  tlic  companies  who  were  reluctant  to  go  “international,” 

This  toiulciicy  of  Amovicnii  companips  to  refrain  from  entering  into  the  Inter- 
nnticnnl  arms  market  is  a  serious  one  and  affects  our  entire  international  iwsture 
In  a  military,  economic,  and  political  way. 

From  the  military  point  of  view  we  stni  d  to  lose  nil  of  tl»c  major  international 
relntlonships  paid  for  with  grant  aid  money  tniless  we  can  establish  professional 
military  rolatlonshlpa  through  the  sales  media.  *  •  • 

From  the  economic  poir  t  of  view  the  stability  of  the  dollar  ia  the  world  market 
is  dependent  on  our  ability  to  resolve  balance  of  payments  problems.  Failure  to 
resolve  these  balance  of  payments  problems  creates  economic  pressures  in  the 
international  and  in  the  domestic  .spheres.  The  solution  to  balance  of  payments  is 
principally  in  more  trade.  All  other  solutions  merely  temporise  the  problem. 

From  the  political  ^int  of  view  International  trade  is  the  "stalT  of  life"  of  a 
peaceful  world.  With  it  comes  understanding;  the  lack  of  It  elinilnntcs  communi¬ 
cations  and  creates  misunderstandings.* 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  Defense  Department  ns  a  means  of 
furthering  its  international  sales  is  the  eventual  creation  of  a  NATO 
Defense  Common  Market.  Secretary  McNiunara  first  proposed  the 
Defense  Common  Market  in  May  of  1966,  Such  a  common  market 
for  defense  materials  in  NATO  is  also  appealing  because  of  tlio  stim¬ 
ulus  it  would  give  to  the  standardization  of  military  weapons  and  the 
development  of  connnon  production  facilities.  The  Department 
seems  most  impressed,  however  with  arms  sales  potential  in  such  a 
common  market  area,  Mr.  Kuss  has  said  that  “the  highly  competi¬ 
tive  approach  tliat  lias  been  ttiken  hero  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticulany  as  a  result  of  Soci’etary  McNamara’s  cost  reduction  pro¬ 
grams,  plac.es  U.S.  industries  in  fit  condition  for  competition  through¬ 
out  the  world.”  ILN  estimates  that  ver  the  ne,\-t  10  yeai-s  U.S.  nines 
“may  purchase  a  minimum  of  $10  to  $15  billion  of  their  require¬ 
ments  from  the  United  States  by  sheer  virtue  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  those  items  will  bo  a  mmimuin  of  80%  to  40%  cheaper  and  will  be 
highly  competitive  from  a  technical  point  of  view  *  *  *”.®  An  im¬ 
portant  objective  of  American  military  export  policies  is  to  break 
dowm  what  ILN  has  tormed  “protectionists  intei-ests  in  Europe.”  For 
as  Mr.  Kuss  lias  put  it : 

We  must  establish  by  our  actions  in  fiovernment  and  indi  stry  that  there  l.s 
aiorit  ill  an  orientation  toward  the  United  States.  TVe  inii.st  fsll  the  beneflts  of 
collaboration  in  defense  matters  with  compelition.  We  must  demonstrate  tliat 
the  free  world  has  more  to  gain  from  the  U.S.  model  of  defense  comiietition  than 
It  has  from  the  temptation  to  allocate  the  market  and  build  little,  safe,  high-cost 
orrnngomcnts  across  national  borders. 

As  an  example  of  this  temptation,  Mr.  Kuss  cites  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Plowclen  report  on  the  British  aircraft  industry  as  “*  *  * 
indicative  of  the  frustrations  and  consequent  protectionism  that  is 
arising  in  Europe.” ' 

III.  THE  MILITARY  EXPORT  MARKETS 

For  all  the  excitement  generated  in  the  American  press  over  arms 
sales  to  Latin  America  and  other  developing  regions  of  the  world. 


“  Si>eech  before  tlie  American  Ordnance  Association  on  Oct.  20, 10C6. 

*  Remarks  of  Henry  J.  Kuss  before  the  National  Security  Industrial  Associa¬ 
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tho  fact  is  thill,  only  a  small  percentage  of  total  U.S.  arms  sales  is 
involved.  During  the  period  fiscal  years  19fi2-66,  $0.85  billion  of  $11.1 
billion  in  orders  and  commitments  went  to  developed  countries  in 
Europe  and  Asii..  This  is  88  percent  of  tho  total,  with  $8.7  of  the 
$9.85  billion  going  to  Europe  alone.  (How  much  of  this  equipment 
is  eventually  trans-shipped  as  surplus  to  the  underdeveloped  world  is 
another  matter.)  By  way  of  contrast,  during  the  same  period  the 
United  States  sold  some  $45  million  to  Africa  and  $162.7  million  to 
Latin  America  (mainly  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela).  In  the 
Middle  East  and  south  Asia  the  1962-66  total  was  some  $972  million 
or  8  percent  of  the  grand  total  (h-lf  of  this  amount  went  to  Iran 
alone. ) 

Again,  these  figures  do  not  include  grant  aid  shipments  or  sales  to 
wliich  tho  U.S.  Government  was  not  a  jiarty. 

In  the  case  of  Latin  America,  for  example,  total  sales  of  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  equipment,  including  commercial  sales,  may  be  10  or  15  percent 
hiir'lier  than  tho  $162  million.  The  problem  of 'compilation  of  total 
sales  is  complicated,  if  not  made  impossible,  by  the  absence  of  any 
public  or  even  Government  sources  that  give  tota'ls  of  all  U.S.  military 
exports  to  countries  or  regions. 

The  fact  that  sales  to  underdeveloped  countries  amount  to  only 
12  ))Grcent  of  tho  total  military  sales  handled  by  tho  Department 
of  liofense  is  important  for  a  number  of  leasons.  These  figures  on 
sales  to  underdeveloped  countries  lead  to  tho  conclusion  that  the  U.S. 
motives  in  arranging  such  sales  simply  cannot  be  rooted  in  balance  of 
jiayments  considerations.  If  tlie  I'^nited  States  were  to  lose  its  entire 
arms  market  to  the.  underdoveloiied  world  the  impact  on  our  overall 
bnlanee-of-payment.s  accounts  ivould  be  small.  Therefore,  our  justi¬ 
fication  for  such  sales  must  be  based  on  the  other  considerations,  such 
as  influencing  the.  develoinnent  of  the  local  military  elites  or  helping  a 
country  resist  the  threat  of  external  aggres,sions.  Preventing  the 
influx  of  military  equipment  of  other  nations,  a  sort  of  pi-eomptiie 
selling,  has  also  been  a  strong  U.S.  motive  in  tlie  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world. 


IV.  FINANCING  MILITAKY  KXPORTS 

Almost  two-thirds  of  all  military  sales  abroad  over  the  past  few 
years  have  been  for  cash.  The  largest  cash  customer  is  West  Ger¬ 
many,  although  other  industrial  nations  such  as  Australia,  Canada, 
and  United  Kingdom  (with  the  major  exception  of  tho  billion  dollar 
F-111  deal)  have  also  normally  paid  cash.  Conversely,  sales  to  the 
underdeveloped  regions  of  the  world  have  been  mainly  credit  financed. 
For  example,  of  the  roughly  $56  million  in  arms  sold  to  Latin  America 
through  the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1966  only  $8  million 
was  for  cash.  This  7-to-l  ratio  of  credit  to  cash  probably  is  common 
throughout  tho  underdevelojied  world. 

The  International  Logistics  Negotiations  Ofilce,  not  AID  or  the 
Export -Import  Bank,  has  acquired  the  responsibility  of  negotiating 
the  terms  of  tho  credit  extended  for  military  purchases.  Tlie  sources 
of  this  credit  are  tho  Eximbank,  private  banking  facilities,  and  a 
military  assistance  account  axailable  for  the  use  of  the  Defen>e 
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Department  under  tlie  autlmrity  of  section  508  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act.® 

Export-Import  Bank 

The  Exiinbank  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  financing  of 
military  export  sales  only  since  1963  when  the  Defense  Department 
was  given  authority  to  insure  credits. 

The  Eximbank  role  is  one  of  providing  a  service  function  for  tlie 
Depa:  nient  of  Defense  and  bringing  to  military  sales  on  credit  the 
advantages  of  the  Bank’s  experience  in  the  international  credit  field. 
These  loans  are  usually  on  a  medium-term  basis,  or  5  to  7  years,  at  an 
interest  rate  that  now  stands  around  51/2  percent.  Eximbank  makes 
direct  loans  for  military  equipment  only  to  industrial  nations  such  as 
Crrcat  Britain,  Australia,  etc. 

In  addition,  Eximbank  makes  so-called  “country-x  loans.”  Such 
loans  are  the  result  of  Eximbank  establishing  what  amounts  to  an 
accounts  receivable  fund  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  arranging  loans  to  underdeveloped  countries.  The  Eximbank  does 
not  know  or  want  to  know  where  this  money  goes.  The  Department 
of  Defense  guarantees  these  funds  through  the  militaiy  assistance 
account  described  below.  The  bank  therefore  avoids  the  problem  of 
directly  financing  military  sales  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Private  Banking  Facilities 

It  is  not  clear  how  large  a  role  private  banking  facilities  play  in  the 
financing  of  U.S.  militfu-y  expoits.  According  to  the  Military  Export 
Reporter,  a  trade  journal  for  U.S.  contractors  in  the  arms  business, 
during  the  period  of  fiscal  years  1962-65  approximately  $2  billion,  or 
40  percent  of  total  arms  sales,  vrei-o  financed  by  private  banks  or  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  Since  the  Eximbank  only  entered  the  field  in 
1963  and  caiTifc'I  only  a  verv  small  amount  of  direct  credit  until  fiscal 
year  1966,  it  can  be  roughly  estimated  that  private  banks  extended 
some  90  percent  or  $1.8  bilhon  of  the  funds  during  that  period.  But 
these  figures  are  most  tentative.  It  is  safe  to  sav,  hoi7over,  tliat  private 
banks  do  not  participate  in  such  loans,  particularly  to  underdeveloped 
countries,  without  a  full  guarantee  of  repayment.  In  the  case  of  under¬ 
developed  countries,  the  military  assistance  credit  account  serves  as  the 
primary  source  of  credit  guarantees. 

The  Military  Assist an':e  Credit  Account 

The  military  assistance  credit  account  is  the  most  useful  instru¬ 
ment  at  the  disposal  of  the  International  Logistics  Negotiations 
(ILN)  office  foi'  use  in  providing  credit  for  arms  sales  to  areas  where 
commercial  and  direct  Exiinport  credits  are  unavailable. 

The  idea  that  the  Department  of  Defense  should  have  funds  availa¬ 
ble  to  arrange  credit  terms  for  aims  sales  was  initiated  with  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  .4.ct  of  1957  when  a  fund  of  $15  million  was  authorized 
for  this  purj'.ose.  This  account  officially  became  a  “revolving  acc-iunt" 
to  tinaiico  additional  sales  when  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
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(sec.  508)  authorized  that  repavments  from  such  sales  [were]  to  “be 
available  until  expended  solely  /or  the  purpose  of  furnishing  military 
assistance  on  cash  credit  terms.”  Consequently,  this  fund,  through 
yearly  appropriations  ranging  from  $-21  to  $88  million,  has  grown  to 
over  $300  million.  An  important  amendment  to  the  Foreimi  Assistance 
Act  came  in  19C1  when  the  Defense  Department  askea  for,  and  rc- 
cei^■ed  from  the  Congress,  the  authority  to  allow  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  guarantee  100  percent  of  the  credit  extended  by  U.S. 
banks  for  arms  sales  while  only  obligating  25  percent  of  rlie  amount 
from  the  military  assistance  credit  account  as  a  reserve  to  l)a(  k  up  the 
guarantees  in  the  event  of  a  defaulf  In  other  words,  the  $3U0  million 
m  the  ever-increasing  “revolving  account”  now  allows  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  put  the  full  guarantee  of  the  U.S.  Government 
behind  over  a  billion  dollars  in  military  credits. 

This  provision  permits  1L.N'  to  guarantee  loans  the  Kxport-Import 
Bank  might  make  available  througli  the  ’•country-x"  ao  ounts  or  to 
back  a  loan  made  by  a  pri  v<ate  bank. 

Another  option  provided  for  ILN  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is 
the  use  of  the  military  assistance  credit  account  to  extend  direct  credit 
for  foreign  purchases.  The  terms  of  such  credit  are  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  range  from  commercial  rates  to  as  low 
ns  a  zero  interest  charge..  A  low  interest  charge  from  the  military  as¬ 
sistance  credit  account  would  normally  be  used  in  a  package  loan, 
which  might  include  credit  funds  from  a  commercial  hank  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  overall  interest 
charge  to  the  customer.  If  the  extension  of  credit  were  to  under¬ 
developed  countries,  ILN  would  probably  guarantee  the  other  pieces 
of  the  loan  package  as  well. 

V.  POLICY  CONTROL  OP  ARMS  SALES 

The  magnitude  and  -■-'  lexity  of  the  arms  sales  program  would 
seem  to  demand  a  well  cv  .  eloped  system  of  intej'agency  supervision 
and  complete  statistics  on  what  is  being  sold  to  wb.om  under  what 
terms.  In  large  measure  because  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
arms  sale  programs,  neither  the  administrative  resources  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  nor  the  legislative  attention  of  the  Congre.5s  have  kept  pace  with 
the  jiroblems  these  military  exports  have  brought  in  their  wake. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  post-World  War  II  legislation  concerned 
with  the  regulation  of  arms  sales  (the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended)  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  the  'Fi'easury  Department  share  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  e.stablishing  policy  and  for  enforcing  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  sale  of  arms.  As  for  the  obvious  connection  between  arms  sales 
and  a  ns  control,  the  Director  of  the  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament 
.\geiicy  was  given  the  responsibility  of  Public  Law  87-297  in  1961  to: 

♦  *  •  serve  ns  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President 
on  1.  -ms  control  and  disariiiaiueut  matters.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  uiuior  Hits 
net  the  Director  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  have  primary 
respon.'iibillty  within  the  Government  for  arms  control  nnd  disarmament 
matters.  •  *  *  “ 


’See  ameiidiueni  to  sei  VtO  Of  the  act  (ibid.,  1964,  p.  1271). 
■  Doc-.ivientt  on  Disarmament,  1961,  p.  484. 
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In  order  to  insure  that  arms  exports  ijrocedures  are  consistent  witli 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  U.S.  foreign  policy,  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State,  under  the  statutory  authority  of  i.e  1954  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act,  established  an  Office  of  Munitions  Control  to  control  the  ex¬ 
port  licenses  of  items  on  the  U.S.  munitions  list.  That  is,  items  the 
United  States  considers  “arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.’’ 
As  a  further  safeguard  the  Secretary  of  State  in  19G6  established  a 
special  interdepartmental  committee  to  make  certain  that  any  dis¬ 
closure  of  classified  military  information  brought  about  by  military 
exports  would  be  consistent  with  national  .security  requii'ements.  This 
Committee,  the  successor  to  the  Military  Information  Committee,  is 
called  the  National  Militai'y  Information  Disclosure  Policy  Committee. 

In  theory,  then,  the  interdepartmental  machinery  seems  adequate 
to  the  task  of  coordinating  a  national  policy  of  arms  sales  which 
would  take  into  full  account  the  military,  jiolitical,  economic,  and 
arms  control  implications  of  our  expanding  sales  programs.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  the  mechanism  appears  unequal  to  the  task.  First  of  all,  the  Office 
of  Munitions  Control,  which  should  serve  as  a  general  clearinghouse 
for  all  arms  sales,  does  not  have  re.sponsibility  for  handling^  or  even 
cataloging,  government-to-governmeiit  military  sales — thus  it  has  no 
influence  over  the  greatest  exporter  of  all,  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Moreover,  since  19G2  the  Office  of  Munitions  Control  has  not  issued 
a  I'eport  on  just  what  commercial  mililary  items  were  exported.  The 
problem  seems  to  be  a  budgetary  one  of  inadequate  funcling  for  the 
nece&saiy  staff  to  compile  such  a  report.  As  a  result,  however,  there 
is  no  way,  short  of  a  special  request,  for  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  know  just  what  is  being  exported  to  where  by  commercial 
firms.  Since  the  Defense  Department  submits  no  composite  reports 
to  the  CongTOSs  on  what  it  sells  abroad  or  even  how  the  military 
assistance  credit  account  is  used,  legislative  oversight  in  the  arms 
sales  field  is  haphazard  and  generally  inefTectual. 

How  and  by  whom  the  major  decisions  on  arms  sales  are  made  is 
something  of  a'  mystery.  There  is  reported  to  be  a  State-Defense  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee  for  arms  sales  policy  consisting  of  members  of 
Treasury,  the  State  Department,  the  Defense  Department ,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  the  Arms  Control  Agency  and  AID.  Whether  the  full  Com¬ 
mittee  actually  meets  is  uncertuin.  One  thing  is  clear,  however,  from 
testimony  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  lias  already  heard;  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  despite  its  charter,  does  not 
sit  at  the  high  table  wlien  decisions  on  the  sale  of  arms  are  made.  An¬ 
other  open  cmestion  is  wliethcr  the  Agency  for  International  Develoj)- 
meiit  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  actually  participate  in  the  process  of 
making  a  decision  to  sell,  for  example,  A-4B‘s  to  Argentina  or  have 
only  the  option  of  attempting  to  overturn  a  promise  of  arms  sales  al¬ 
ready  made  to  another  country. 

VI.  I’OI.ICY  IMPLICATIONS  OF  ARMS  SALES 

Thu  burgeoning  arms  sales  program  raises  a  number  of  major  and 
intertwined  policy  concerns:  hirst,  wliai  is  tJic  elhct  of  I’.,'^.  ciiireiit 
military  ex[>orl  poli.y  on  our  European  alliance  relal  ionships;  second, 
what  is  the  effect  of  these  arms  exports  on  tlie  exienial  imlebto'lne-s 
and  general  linaiicial  circmnstances  of  the  undenU-\ idojiial  couniries; 
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.mil  third,  whiit  arc  the  prospects  for  arms  control  in  tlie  devc]oi)ing 
regions  of  tlie  world  jriveu  the  present  pace  and  pattern  of  the  inter¬ 
national  ti-affic  in  arms  >. 

On  the  question  of  the  arms  sales  and  IJ.S.  relations  with  its  Euro¬ 
pean  allies,  the  central  fact  is  that  while  the  financial  success  of  the 
U.S.  militarj'  sales  is  beyond  dispute,  there  is  ample  reason  for  con¬ 
cern  as  to  the  side  effects  of  the  vigorous  sales  campaigns.  American 
sales  efforts  have  become  a  source  of  great  irritation  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly'  in  West  Germany  and  Gi  eat  Britain,  and  may  also  be  a  major 
cause  of  the  increasing  interest  of  Europeans  in  competing  for  arms 
markets  in  developing  regions  of  the  woi-ld. 

Some  of  (he  European  resentment  over  U.S.  arms  sales  efforts  has 
found  its  way  into  the  European  press.  In  1905  Britain's  Daily 
Telegraph  began  a  bitter  article  on  American  sales  by  charging: 

Growing  reseiitiuout  is  being  expressed  by  British  defense  experts  at  the  effects 
of  ruthles.s  American  high  pressure  snlesiunnship  of  nnns  and  aircraft.  This  has 
already  cost  Britain  a  f40  million  tank  order  from  Italy. 

American  efforts  to  become  the  monopoly  producer  of  major  arms  are  seen  to 
be  producing  not  only  a  form  of  "cold  war’  within  NATO,  but  an  actual  weaken¬ 
ing  of  its  frontline  strongUi  by  foisting  inferior  weapons  on  it.“ 

Such  charges,  which  have  been  mirrored  1g.ss  bluntly  in  the  French 
and  Swedish  press,  are  almost  certainly  overblown;  and  this  par¬ 
ticular  charge  came  chiefly  as  the  result  of  British  unhappiness  over 
Italy’s  decision  to  buy  American  M60  tanks  instead  of  the  British 
Chieftain  battle  tank.  Nevertheless,  Prime  Minister  Wilson  himself 
complained  to  a  NATO  meeting  of  the  high-pressure  salesmanship 
of  the  United  States  in  the  arms  field.  In  July  of  1965  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  announced  to  Parliament  that  his  Government  had  decided  to 
follow  the  American  lead  in  arm  sales,  and  would  thereforo  establish 
its  own  office  of  International  Ijogisties  Negotiations.  Mr.  Kuss’ 
cxninterpart,  Mr.  Raymond  Brown,  is  called  the  Head  of  Defense 
Sales.  In  reporting  this  action,  Mr.  Wilson  explained : 

There  Is  a  strong  desire  that  we  should  make  more  effective  arrangements  in 
placing  British  arms,  particularly  with  our  allies,  because,  os  T  said  in  my  si)cpch 
to  the  NATO  conference,  one  of  the  things  that  have  unbalanced  the  situation 
in  the  alliance  wa.s  the  high-pressure  salesmanship  of  the  Americans — as  we 
found  when  trying  to  sell  arms  to  Prance  and  Itn)y.“ 

As  for  tho  implications  of  Britain’s  new  emphasis  on  arms  sales 
for  tlie  worldwide  arms  control  problem,  Mr.  Denis  Healey,  tho  Secre- 
fni’y  of  State  for  Defense,  told  Earliament  in  January  of  i066 ; 

'Vhile  the  Government  attach  the  highest  Importance  to  making  progress 
in  tlie  deld  of  arms  control  and  disarmament,  we  must  also  take  what  practical 
steps  we  can  to  ensure  that  this  country  does  not  fail  to  secure  its  rightful  share 
of  thi.s  valuable  commercial  market.” 

1  ■  Mi'.  Wilson’s  program  of  increasing  British  sales  ac'mally  resulted 
ni  :ir.  upturn  in  sales  to  tho  industrial  nations,  the  effect  on  tho  arms 
control  problem  would  be  marginal.  But  the  fact  is  that  under  present 

”  Doili/  Telegraph,  Apr.  6,  ItlOn. 

u  q’lif,  fini-cs  (London),  July  14, 1005,  p.  8. 

“Hansard,  ParUamentary  Pehatos:  Hov-ir  of  Camtnona,  fifth  scries,  ml.  723, 
col.  04. 
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conditions  neither  Britain,  France,  nor  anj'  other  of  the  industrial 
nations  can  compete  with  the  United  States  in  the  “Common  Defense 
Market.” 

Without  preferential  treatment,  Britain  cannot  even  sell  enough 
military  equipment  to  West  Germany  to  offset  the  small  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  some  55,000  British  troops  in  the  Federal  Republic.  A  com- 
hination  of  technological  skills,  a  high  rate  of  government  investment 
in  defense  industries,  flexible  credit  arrangements,  and  the  vigorous 
salesmanship  of  ILN  have  virtually  put  the  rest  of  the  Western  World 
out  of  the  sophisticated  arms  export  market.  The  defense  common 
market  is  little  more  than  an  arena  for  arms  competition  between 
resentful  pygmies  and  an  affable  giant. 

If  tho  increasing  arms  competition  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Europeans  in  tlie  “third”  world  is  nn  indication  of  a  trend,  how¬ 
ever,  Europeans  must  feel  that  in  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  and 
in  timoj  Africa,  they  can  compete  on  equal  terms.  At  a  moment  when 
the  United  States  is  attempting  to  slow  the  pace  of  military  aircraft 
sales  to  Latin  America,  France  has  been  actively  pushing  in  the 
area  its  Dassault  Mirage  3,  Sweden  the  Saab  J35  Draken,  and  Britain 
the  Hawker  Hunter  and  tho  Lightning  Mark  3. 

Deprived  of  markets  in  the  industrial  countries,  the  Europeans  are 
anxious  to  win  the  next  round  of  jot  aircraft  competition  in  Latin 
America.  Most  Latin  American  countries  have  until  recently  been 
content  with  American  surplus  F-51  Mustangs  and  F-80^s,  the  earliest 
operationpl  U.S.  jet,  or  the  equivalent  British  Meteor  or  Vampire. 
Now  they  want  the  subsonic  jets  such  as  tho  A-4.  Britain  has  threat¬ 
ened  to  increase  tho  pace  by  offering  the  supersonic  Lightning. 

In  West  Germany  the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  Tho  United 
States  has  insisted  that  tho  West  Germans  buy  approximately  $775 
million  in  arms  per  year  in  order  to  offset  the  cost  of  maintaining 
U.S.  troops  there  in  tho  Federal  Republic.  The  problem  is  that  the 
West  Germans,  primarily  for  financial  reasons,  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  unhappy  and  difficult  about  these  purchases;  U.S.  pressure 
on  the  West  German  Government  to  meet  this  commitment  has  been 
intense  and  reportedly  injurious  to  German-Amorican  relations. 

Chancellor  Erhard’s  failure  to  gain  some  relief  from  the  commit¬ 
ment.  during  his  last  trip  to  the  United  States  may  liave  contributed 
to  his  political  downfaii. 

Over  the  long  run,  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  use  uf  arms  sales 
will  have  to  be  mcKiifted.  Tho  co.st  of  maintaining  U.S.  troops  in 
Germany  is  rising — it  may  bo  as  high  as  $900  million  per  year  by 
1070 — while  We.st  Germariy’s  willingness  to  purchase  the  equipment 
and,  equally  important,  her  ability  to  absorb  sucii  equipment  is  rapidly 
declining.  There  are  already  signs  that  West  Germany  is  sending  sur¬ 
plus  military  eciuipment  of  American  origin  to  areas  where  the  IJnited 
States  would  like  to  prevent  the  sjiread  of  such  arms.  There  are  “end 
use”  agreements  between  tlie  United  States  and  West  Germany  gov¬ 
erning  the  disposition  of  surplus  equipment.  But  how  long  these  agree¬ 
ments  can  be  enforced  given  the  present  levels  of  sales  is  a  difficult 
question. 

This  problem  of  tho  sinead  of  surplus  weapons  throughout  the 
fforld  is  not  limited  to  West  Germany  an<i  will  require  increasingly 
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careful  considoratiun  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Total  U.S.  arms  sales 
have  now  reached  something  over  the  $2  billion  per  year  level— not 
including  grant  aid.  The  problem  of  the  disposal  of  surplus  military 
equipment  is  certain  to  grow  with  this  increase  in  .sales.  The  surplus 
arms  of  (he  industrial  nations  may  provide  the  ingredients  of  an 
arms  race  in  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  tlie  world.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  some  of  the  anns  used  by  Latin  American  guerrillas 
today  wei'O  exported  by  the  U.S. — for  quite  different  reasons — 
yesterday. 

The  question  of  what  effect  American  arms  sales  have  on  the  debt 
servicing  difficulties  of  underdevelo()ed  nations  cannot  be  answered 
here.  According  to  the  Development  Assistance  Committee  (the  DAC) 
of  the  OECD,  external  debts  of  the  most  underdeveloped  nations  “has 
increased  at  a  considerably  higher  percentage  rate  than  exports  of 
goods  and  services,  gross  national  product,  or  savings.” 

In  Latin  America,  for  example,  the  Inter- American  Committee  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP)  estimates  suggest  that  two-thirds  of 
Latin  America’s  foreign  exchange  deficit  is  caused  by  external  debt 
seiwice  payments. 

Credits  for  military  purchases  are  usually  hard  loans  with  high 
interest  rates  and  a  short  repayment  period.  Development  loans  are 
normally  Just  the  opposite.  Unless  all  credits  to  a  particular  coun¬ 
try — both  development  and  military  sales — are  subject  to  a  compre¬ 
hensive  review  how  can  we  know  enough  about  the  total  economic 
circumstances  of  a  country  to  make  the  right  decisions?  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  there  seems  to  be  very  little  coordination  between  the  right  hand 
of  military  export  credit  policy  and  the  left  hand  of  development  loans. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  the  compatibility  of  our  present 
arms  sales  policies  with  the  United  States’  expressed  desire  to  control 
arms  races  in  the  developing  regions  of  the  world.  The  Congress  has 
fully  supported  the  efforts  of  the  executive  agencies  to  administer 
military  assistance  and  sales  with  the  goal  of  arms  control  in  mind 
at  all  times.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  for  example,  states: 


Programs  for  the  sate  or  exchange  of  defen.se  articles  .shall  be  administered  so  as 
to  c-neournse  regional  arin.s  control  and  di.snnnanient  agreements  and  so  as  to 
discourage  arms  races.'* 

In  addition,  there  has  been  growing  concern  by  individual  Senators 
over  the  role  U.S.  arms  are  playing  in  a  scries  of  international  crises-— 
Kashmir,  the  Middle  East,  and  in  time,  perhaps  in  Latin  America. 
Senator  Dourke  Ilickenlooper  exprc.ssecl  such  a  coneeru  before  the 
American  IManagemcnt  Association  when  he  remarked : 


The  United  States  did  not  cau.se  the  Indiiin-Pakistan  war  but  we  did  suitply 
mo.'^t  of  the  rocks  and  bric-kbats.  I  hoi>o  we  have  learned  from  thi,s  experience 
rl>nt  foreign  military  aid  lun.st  be  apprai.^ed  in  lliu  wisc.'^t  po.ssible  context  with 
particular  emphasis  on  what  effect  this  aid  will  have  on  regional  i)roblcms. 

M'^hat  seem.s  to  be  lacking  in  the  U.S.  approach  to  the  arms  sales  issue 
is  a  boldness  of  policy  often  demanded  of  a  great  power.  It  is  a 
commonplace  to  hear  discussions  on  whether  tlie  United  States  should 
or  siiould  not  .sell  military  cquijiinent  to  this  or  that  country  end  with 
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jf  (jou't  sell  it  to  tlu'in  I  he  Russiiins  (or  the  Britiffh, 
or  the  Frencli,  etc.)  will."  Fully  aware  of  this  flaw  in  the  I '.S.  arinor. 
many  countries  have  exploited  it  in  order  to  acquire  e(jni])inent  we 
don't  really  want  to  ell  them.  Consequently,  the  United  States 
often  ends  up  selling,  say,  the  Iranians  supersonic  F-4  aircraft  for 
defense  primarily  because  the  Shah  says  he  will  oo  to  tlie  Kussians 
if  vve  don’t  give  him  the  eqiiipment  Ke  wants.  When  this  sort  of 
compe'ling  argument  is  added  to  the  glint  of  a  baiance-of-j)uy!ncnt^ 
success,  a  inomentuin  is  created  which  tends  to  divorce  the  j)rocess 
from  ite  appropriate  overall  foreign  policy  context. 

It  seems  imperative  tJiat  at  some  point  the  United  States  fake  the 
risk  that  great  powers  must  take  and  simply  say  “No — go  to  the 
Russians  or  t.he  British  if  you  must.”  Furthermore,  the  risks  of  sucii 
a  policy  of  denial  may  not  be  [as]  high  as  advertised.  In  considering 
whether  to  sell  or  not  we  should  not  ignore  the  problems  of  our 
“competitoi'S.”  As  Pixif.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  told  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  year : 

(10)  L>ot  me  take  note  in  passing  of  the  rccnn-inE  argument  that  if  wo  do  twit 
provide  arms  to  a  country  it  will  get  them  from  the  Soviets  or  possilily  China. 
This  is  another  ex.smple  of  that  curious  oUtusenoss  which  excessive  preocciipiilion 
with  o.ild  war  strategy  produces  in  otherwise  excellent  minds.  It  was  Soviet  tntik' 
that  surrounded  Ben  Bella's  palace  in  .Algiers  when  that  Soviet-siipiKuicd  lender 
was  thrown  out.  It  was  a  Soviet  and  Chinese  equipped  army  which  deposed  tlie 
Indotic.sian  Communists,  destroyed  the  Communist  Party  in  that  ruthlessness  on 
which  one  hesitates  to  dwell  and  whljh  left  Sukarno’s  vision  of  an  Aslan  socialism 
In  shambles.  It  was  [a]  Soviet-trained  praetorian  guard  which  was  cxjiected  to 
supply  the  ultimate  protection  to  the  government  of  President  Nkrtimah  and 
which  did  not.  One  can  only  conclude  that  those  who  worry  about  Soviet  arm> 
wish  to  keep  the  Russians  out  of  trouble.  This  could  he  carrying  friendship 
too  far.’* 

Surely  such  a  policy  of  deni.al  will  have  its  dangers:  but  an  elTort 
must  be  made  to  slow  the  seemingly  relentless  pace  of  arms  competi¬ 
tion  throughout  the  underdeveloped  world.  If  Professor  Galbraitli  is 
correct  in  suggesting  tiiat  our  competitors  may  have  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  with  arms  ttssistance  and  sale*,  tlien  it  may  be  possible  for  all 
the  major  arms  supplier? — including  the  Soviet  Union — to  begin  to 
work  together  to  restrict  the  flow  of  arms  into  the  nnclordevelojied 
regions  of  the  world. 

VII,  CONCLUDINO  COMMENT  AND  RriCOMMEND.ATIONS 

Over  the  past  -1  years  there  has  been  a  basic  change  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Ainericnn  military  assistance.  Tlie  sale  of  arms  has  now 
replaced  the  giving  of  arms  as  the  predominant  form  of  U-S.  mililary 
assistance.  While  dramatic  in  character  and  of  major  iinjiorf auce  in 
its  implications  for  alliiuice  relationshijis  and  for  tlie  ))rol)li‘i'i  of 
arms  control  in  the  developing  regions  of  the  world,  the  signilicaiu-e 
of  this  change  has  not  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  hierarchy  of  the 
American  executive  branch  or  the  Oongress.  In  Europe,  American 

'‘Foreign  AssiHtanee.  1900:  Bearings  Before  the  Committee  rn  Foreign  Itcla- 
tions,  Unitetl  states  Senate,  liightg-nintli  Oongress,  Seeontl  Session,  on  S,  2S.6,o, 
tj  Bill  Vo  Amcntl  Further  the  Foreign  Assistance  .4cf  of  1901,  As  Amendcil,  am! 
for  Other  Furpose.s,  and  S.  2801,  a  Hill  To  Promote  the  Foreign  yoiie]i.  Seriiritg. 
and  Qeneral  M'etfare  of  the  Vnited  Slates  l>g  Assisting  Peoples  of  the  World  in 
Their  Efforts  Toirard  Inlei-nal  and  External  Seeiiritg,  pp.  23-t-2P.5. 
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;\nnssnU‘sini\iisliip  liasofloii  iioeti  zt'ulons  to  the  point  of  irritiition, and 
overjioweiing  to  tlio  point  of  encouraginir  Europeans  to  eoinpete  more 
a'rjrre^sively  for  the  arms  markets  in  the  un(lerde\eloppd  re<j:ion.s  of 
the  world.  In  some  tmderdevcloped  retrains  of  tlio  world — notably 
Latin  America  and  tho  Middle  East — where  there  are  no  signilicant 
balance  of  payment  incentives,  the  United  State.s,  when  faced  with 
tougli  decisions  as  in  Iran  and  Argentina,  seems  to  he  drifting  into  a 
policy  of  preemptive  selling  rather  than  the  more  dilllcult  alternative 
of  arms  denial. 

It  is  the  genera]  conchision  of  this  study  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  United  States  to  reappraise,  the  adequacy  of  the  present  machinery 
of  policy  control  and  legislative  oversight  governing  the  sale  of  amis. 
On  tho  basis  of  tho  available  evidence,  there  is  sufheient  justilicatiou 
for  tentatively  concluding  that  the  adjustments  in  policy  and  ad- 
ministrativo  procedure  necessitated  by  the  change  in  the  composition 
of  military  aid  have  been  marred  by  a  lack  of  information,  by  weak- 
ne.sses  in  interdepartmental  coordination  at  the  highest  levels,  and, 
finally,  by  a  lack  of  serious  attention  to  the  problem  of  reconciling 
an  active  arms  control  policy  with  an  arms  sales  program. 

Tho  specitic  recommendations  of  this  study  are  as  follows: 

tl]  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  informational  base  upon 
which  to  judge  the  scope  of  U.S.  arms  exports,  the  Munitions  Control 
Olhce  should  be  directed  to  eompilo  on  a  quarterly  basis  a  complete 
list  of  all  arms  exports  both  commercial  and  governmental.  This 
report — with  a  classified  annex  if  required — should  bo  submitted  at 
least  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Congre.ss. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense  should  be  required  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  annual  use  of  public  funds  in  the  military  assistance 
credit  account. 

1 3)  T!ie  role  of  tho  Export-Import  Hank  in  the  linancing  of  military 
exiiorts  should  be  carefully  examined  by  the  Congress. 

(4)  Congre.ss  should  consider  making  all  military  e'port  credits 
and  guarantees  the  subject  of  a  simultaneous  review  wltli  development 
loans.  Botii  involve  a  cliavge  on  the  resourcCis  of  the  incipient  country 
and  both  involve  tho  use  of  U.S.  public  funds. 

(a)  Congress  siiould  examine  the  decision-making  process  of  the 
military  rales  program  to  determine  whether  the  Arms  Control  Agency 
and  Ageiit-y  for  International  Development  are  meeting  their 
responsibilities  as  defined  by  law. 

(G)  The  United  States  should  take  the  initiative  in  organizing 
regional  conventional  weaiwms  "free  zones'’:  zones  that  vvoiild  be  free 
of  sophisticated  ofl’cnsive  and  defensive  weapons — missiles,  jet  air¬ 
craft  other  than  subsonic  lighters,  tanks,  etc.  Latin  America,  and 
perhaps  north  and  sitb-Saharaii  Africa,  olfer  possibilities  for  such 
zones.  For  exainjile,  the  heads  of  governments  of  the  Americas 
meeting  now  scheduled  for  the  early  spring  of  lOGT  could  provide  the 
occasion  for  the  United  States  to  Like  the  lead  in  calling  for  agree- 
menis  among  ilic  I>atin  American  countries  for  a  Latin  American 
com cntional  weapons  "free  zone."  Conceivably,  the  OAS  could 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  sucli  a  zone  by  tho  creation  of  an 
arms  inspectorate  comparable  to  the  Western  European  Union’s 
Agency  for  tho  Control  of  Armaments. 
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Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in 
the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  Including  the 
Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies,  January  27,  1967  ' 


The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 

Inspired  by  the  great  prospects  opening  up  before  mankind  as  a 
result  of  man’s  entry  into  outer  space, 

Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  all  mankind  in  the  progress 
of  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes, 
Believing  that  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  should  be 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples  irrespective  of  the  degree  of 
their  economic  or  scientific  development, 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  broad  international  co-operation  in  the 
scientific  as  well  as  the  legal  aspects  of  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Believing  that  such  co-operation  will  contribute  to  the  development 
of  mutual  understanding  and  to  the  strengthening  of  friendly  relations 
between  States  and  peoples. 

Recalling  resolution  1962  (XVIII),  entitled  “Declaration  of  Legal 
Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration  and 
Use  of  Outer  Space,”  which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  13  December  1963,* 

Recalling  resolution  1884  (XVIII),  calling  upon  States  to  refrain 
from  placing  in  orbit  around  the  Earth  any  objects  carrying  nuclear 
weapons  or  any  other  kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  or  from 
installing  such  weapons  on  celestial  bodies,  which  was  ado])ted 
unanimously  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  17  October 
1963,’ 


Taking  account  of  United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolution 
110(11)  of  3  November  1947,  which  condemned  propaganda  lod 
or  likelj'  to  ]novoko  or  encourage  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breac.  of 
the  peace  or  act  of  aggression,*  and  considering  that  the  aforeiuon- 
tioned  resolution  is  applicable  to  outer  space, 

Convinced  that  a  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of 
States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Uutor  Space,  imdiuling  the  Moon 
and  Other  Celestial  Bodies,  will  further  the  Purposes  and  Principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

Have  agi’ced  on  the  following : 


Autigle  I 


The  exploration  and  use  of  outer  si>ace,  ineludiug  the  u)oou  and 
other  celestial  bodies,  shall  bo  ra-rried  out  for  the  benefit  and  in  the 


'Treaty  on  Outer  Space;  Hearings  Bt-fotr  (he  C''nitniitce  nn  Forcipn  Rihilirms, 
United  States  Senate,  yineticth  Congress,  First  Session,  oti  Executive  D,  90th 
Congress,  First  Session  (herenflor  cited  n«  Treaty  on  Outer  Space;  Ecarinnsi , 
pi>-  119  12S,  The  I’.S.  Setintr  Hppriived  the  ircsty  im  Arr.  25,  liy  n  vote  of  Ss  to  0, 
Tlie  treaty  was  ratllled  by  the  U,8.  on  May  24,  by  the  U,S.S.R.  on  Jfny  18.  and  by 
the  U.K  on  June  5.  It  entered  into  force  on  Oct.  10, 1907. 

’  Oocinnents  on  Eisarmanient,  J96S,  pp.  044-640. 

•  Ibid,,  p.  538. 

‘General  Assembly  Offlclal  Records;  Second  Session,  Resolutions,  IS  Sep- 
tember-SO  November  10^7.  p.  14. 
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interests  of  all  countries,  irrespective  of  their  degree  of  economic  or 
scientific  develo]miont,  and  sliall  be  the  province  of  all  mankind. 

Outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  shall  be 
free  for  exploration  and  use  by  all  States  without  discrimination  of 
any  kind,  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  in  accordance  with  international 
law,  and  there  shall  be  free  access  to  all  areas  of  celestial  bodies. 

Tliero  shall  be  freedom  of  scientific  inve.stigation  in  outer  space, 
including  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  and  fStales  shall  facili¬ 
tate  and  encourage  international  co-operation  in  such  investigation. 

Autici.e  II 

Outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  is  not 
subject  to  national  appro]n'iation  by  claim  of  sovereignty,  by  means 
of  use  or  occupation,  or  by  anj^  other  means. 

Akticle  III 

States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  carry  on  activities  in  the  explo¬ 
ration  and  use  of  outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  in  accordance  Avith  international  law,  including  the  Charter 
of  tlio  United  Nations,  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security  and  promoting  international  co-operation  and 
understanding. 

Article  IV 

States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake  not  to  place  in  orbit  around 
tlie  Earth  any  objects  carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  kinds 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  install  such  weapons  on  celestial 
bodies,  or  station  such  weapons  in  outer  space  in  any  other  manner. 

The  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  shall  be  used  by  all  State.s 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  military  leases,  installations  and  fortifications,  the  testing 
of  any  tj'pe  of  weapons  and  the  condnot  of  military  nian<*u\'er^  on 
celestial  bodies  shall  be.  "orhirlden.  The  use  of  military  personnel  for 
scientiPic  research  or  for  any  other  peaceful  purjroses  shall  not  be 
prohibited.  'J’he  use  of  any  equipment  or  facility  necessary  for  peace¬ 
ful  exploration  of  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  shall  also  not 
be  prohibited. 

Alfl'ICLE  Y 

States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  regard  astronauts  as  envoys  of 
mankind  in  outer  space,  and  shiill  render  to  them  ail  possible  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  event  of  accident,  distress,  or  emergency  landing  on  the 
territory  of  anotlu'r  State  Purty  or  on  the  high  seas.  When  astro¬ 
nauts  make  such  a  landing,  they  shall  be  safeij'  and  promptly  returned 
to  tlie  State  of  registry  of  their  space  vehicle. 

In  carrying  on  activities  in  outer  s})ace  and  on  celestial  bodies,  the 
astronauts  of  one  State  Party  shall  render  all  possible  assistance  to 
the  astronauts  of  other  States  Part  ies. 
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States  PtvHii's  to  the  Treaty  shall  iiniiiodiatcly  inform  the  oilier 
States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  or  the  Secretary-Gencrnl  of  the  Pnited 
Nations  of  any  phenomena  they  discover  in  outer  space,  inchidinji  the 
moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  ^vhich  could  constitute  a  danger  to 
the  life  or  health  of  astronauts. 

AuTirnE  VI 

States  Parties  to  the  Trcat3'  shall  bear  international  responsibility 
for  national  activities  in  outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies,  whether  such  activities  are  carried  on  by  govern 
mental  agencies  or  by  non-governmental  entities,  and  for  assuring 
that  national  activities  are  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  set  forth  in  the  present  Treaty.  The  activities  of  non-govern¬ 
mental  entities  in  outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  shall  require  authorization  and  continuing  supervision  by  the 
appropriate  State  Party  to  the  Treaty.  When  activities  are  carried 
on  in  outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  b,v  an 
international  organization,  responsibility  for  compliance  with  this 
Treaty  shall  be  oorne  both  by  the  inteimational  organization  and  by 
the  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  participating  in  sucli  organization. 

Article  VII 

Each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  that  launches  or  procures  the 
launohiiig  of  an  object  into  outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies,  and  each  State  Party  from  whose  territory  or  facility 
an  object  is  launched,  is  internationally  liable  for  damage,  to  another 
State  Party  to  the  Treaty  or  to  its  natural  or  juridical  persons  by  such 
object  or  its  component  parts  on  the  Earth,  in  air  space  or  in  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

Aritclf,  VIII 

A  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  whose  registry  an  object  launcluxi 
into  outer  space  is  carried  shall  retain  jurisdiction  and  control  over 
such  object,  and  over  any  personnel  thereof,  while  in  outer  space  or 
on  a  celestial  body.  Ownership  of  objects  launched  into  outer  space, 
including  objects  landed  or  constructed  on  a  celestial  body,  and  or 
their  component  parts,  is  not  affected  by  their  preseuce  in  outer  space 
or  on  a  c  elestial  body  or  by  their  return  to  the  Earth.  Such  objects 
or  comiiouent  parts  found  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  Party  to  the 
Treaty  on  whoso  registry  they  are  carried  shall  be  returned  to  that 
State  Party,  which  sluill,  upon  request,  furnish  identifying  data  prior 
to  their  return. 

Article  IX 

In  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  including  the  moon  and 
other  celestial  bodies,  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  guided 
by  the  principle  of  co-operation  and  mutual  assistance  and  shall  con¬ 
duct  all  their  activities  in  outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies,  with  due  regard  to  the  corresponding  interests  of  all 
other  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty.  States  Parties  to  the  Ib'eatv  shall 
pursue  studies  of  outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
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bodies,  and  conduct  ex]doration  of  them  so  as  to  avoid  their  liarmful 
contuininal  ion  and  also  adverse  changes  in  the  environinenl  of  (he 
Earth  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  extraterrestriiil  iuattcr  and, 
wlicre  necessary,  shall  adopt  appropriate  mciisures  for  this  purpose. 
If  a  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  has  reason  to  believe  that  an  activity  or 
experiment  planned  by  it  or  its  nationals  in  outer  space,  including  th.e 
moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  would  cause  potentially  hai-mful  inter¬ 
ference  with  activities  of  other  States  Parties  in  the  peaceful  explora¬ 
tion  and  use  of  outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  it  shall  undertake  apiiropriate  international  consultations  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  with  any  such  acti\'it3'  or  experiment.  A  State  Party  to 
the  i’reatj'  which  has  reason  to  believe  that  an  activity  or  experiment 
planned  by  another  State  Party  in  outer  space,  including  the,  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  would  cause  potentially  harmful  interference 
with  activities  in  the  peaceful  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space, 
including  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  may  request  consultation 
concerning  the  activity  or  experiment. 

Artiolb  X 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  in  die  exploration 
and  use  of  outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies, 
in  conformity  with  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  the  States  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  shall  consider  on  a  basis  of  equality  any  requests  by 
other  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  be  a  Horded  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  flight  of  space  objects  launched  by  I  hose  States. 

The  nature  of  such  an  opportunity  for  observation  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  it  could  be  afforded  shall  be  determined  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  States  concerned. 

Ainici.E  XI 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful 
exploration  and  use  of  outer  sjiace,  Sti\te.s  Parties  to  the  Treaty  con¬ 
ducting  activities  in  outer  space,  including  the  mnun  and  other  celesi  in  1 
bodies,  agree  to  inform  the  Secretaiy -General  of  the  United  Nai  ions  as 
well  as  the  public  and  the  international  sciontilic  community,  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible  and  practicable,  of  tlie  nature,  conduct,  loca¬ 
tions  and  results  of  such  activities.  On  re<-eiving  tlie  said  information, 
the  Secrctarv-General  of  the  United.  Nations  shouiil  lie  jirejiared  to 
disseininate  it  immediately  and  effecti  vely. 

Artici.k  XU 

All  stations,  installations,  eiiuipineut  .ind  -pace  xeh'.ideson  ihc  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies  .shall  be  open  lo  repie-^etiliii ives  of  oilier 
.States  Pai’ties  to  the  Treaty  on  a  b;\:-is  of  reciprocity.  Such  re])resi‘nta- 
tives  shall  give  reasonable  advinico  notice  of  a  projected  visit,  in  order 
that  appropriate  eonsnltation^  may  be  held  and  iliat  inaxinmm  ]U’e- 
caiitions  may  lie  taken  to  assnic  safety  ami  to  avoid  inte.  fenmee  wi'li 
normal  o|n‘rat ions  in  the  facility  i  ■) i>t'  visited. 

Ainni.i  XUi 

The  jirovisions  <if  t  Ids  Treaty  slia  b  apply  to  i  i:e  a--'  iv  ;i  le-  of  .'^lates 
Parlies  to  the  Treaty  in  the  e.xploi.u ion  and  u-e  of  outer  spai-e,  in- 
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..'uding  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  \vlu*tl>ov  such  activities 
are  carried  on  bv  a  single  State  Partv  to  tlve  rreaty  or  jointly  with 
otlier  States,  including  cases  where  they  an-  carried  on  within  the 
framework  of  international  inter-g<ni  rnmentiil  organizations. 

Any  jiractical  (jiiestions  arising  in  connection  with  ai'tivities  carried 
on  by  international  inter- governniemal  organizatioi. .  in  the  exjdora- 
tion  and  use  of  outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  sl>all  be  resolved  Iw  the  Stales  Parties  to  the  'Treaty  eil  liec  with 
the  appropriate  international  organization  or  wiilt  one  or  more  States 
?neml)ers  of  that  international  organization,  wliich  are  Parties  to  this 
Treaty. 

Aitnci.K  XIV 

1.  TliisTreaty  shall  be  02)cn  to  ail  Slates  for  signature.  Ai>y  Slate 
which  does  not  sign  this  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  in  accordance 
with  iiaragrai)h  M  of  this  article  may  acce<le  to  it  at  any  1  line. 

2.  'Phis  Treaty  siniii  ho  subject  to  ratifii-aiion  by  signatory  States. 
Instruments  of  ratification  and  instrumeiUs  of  accession  shall  bo  de¬ 
posited  with  the  Governments  of  the  Ihiilcd  States  of  .\niericii.  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  andXorthern  It  eland  ami  i  he  Pnion 
of  Soviet.  Socialist  Republics,  wdtiob  are  hereby  designated  the  De¬ 
positary  Governments. 

.1.  Tliis  Treaty  shnii  enter  into  force  ui>oii  I  lie  deposit  of  inst  nmicnls 
of  ratiflciitl.in  by  five  Governments  inchiding  tlie  Governments  desig¬ 
nated  as  Depositary  Governments  under  tliis  Treaty. 

t.  For  States  wno.se  instruments  of  ratification  nr  acces-ion  ai-» 
de(iosited  subsirquent  to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  it  .-hall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall  promptly  inform  signatory 
and  acceding  States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  (he  date  of  deiwsit. 
of  each  instrument  of  ratification  of  and  accession  to  this  Treaty,  the 
date  of  its  entry  into  force  and  other  notices. 

R  this  Treuly  be  registered  by  the  Depositary  Governments 
pursuant  to  Article  102  of  tlie  Ciiarier  of  tlie  United  Nations. 

Artici.e  XV 

Any  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  m  propo.se  amendments  to  this 
Treaty.  Amendments  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  State  Party  to 
the  Treaty  accepting  the  amendments  upon  tlmir  acceptance  by  a 
majority  of  the  States  Parties  to  tlie  Treaty  and  lliereafter  for  each 
remaining  State  Parly  to  the  Treaty  on  tlie  date  of  acceptance  by  it. 

Autici.e  XVI 

Any  Stale  Party  to  the  Ti'caty  may  give  notice  of  its  withdrawal 
fi’om  the  Treaty  one  year  after  its  entry  into  force  by  written  notifi¬ 
cation  to  the  Dei^ositary  Governments.  Such  withdrawal  shall  take 
etleci  line  year  from  (he  (late  of  receijit  of  this  notification. 

Aimcr.a  XVIT 

This  Treaty,  of  which  the  English,  Russian,  French,  Spanish  and 
■Chinese  t'*xfs  are  etjuiilly  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archivc.s 
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of  the  I  >(‘i)i>.-ii:irv  Ciovci  iuiH'iits.  liuly  ft-riificd  <  opii-.-,  nf  (Ids 
Iivnty  sl\;il!  1)0  frunsinittod  by  tlic  Oopositiuy  ( i<>\eriinii‘nt::  (o  flip 
<  iimonfs  of  till'  Fipnfttory  and  aivoding^Slafps. 

In  witni-ss  'iviiinrot'  flm  iiiidpr^ion(>d,  duly  antliorizpd.  have 
siiini'd  tills  Treaty. 

Doni:  ill  triplicate,  at  tlic  ritie.s  of  AVasliinirton,  Ijondon  ard 
Mo-cn\v,  this  tweiity-pcventh  day  of  .Tamiary  one  lliousaiul  nil  e 
linndred  sixty-seven. 


Statement  by  President  Johnson  on  the  Signing  of  the 
Outer-Space  Treaty,  January  27,  1967  ' 

Si  /'i  ( h;r)/  Iiii'-'-/,',  .1/)'.  I  ire  I’i'i  './//('/>/,  .1//'.  Chief  •Jrri/ire,  5  o'//’ 
rrlh  /iC/V'i.  huHcK  <nul  gcnflemm  : 

Tiii^  is  an  in'-|)ii'inii  nionient  in  ilie  history  of  the  hinn.an  race. 

AJ  e  .'’IP  laK'iiic;  flip  first  firm  step  toward  kpppiiiti  outer  s[):icp  free 
forpvor  from  tlio itiipleiiietils of  war. 

It  was  tnore  tlian  4U0  years  atto  when  Mariti.  laither  said  : 

r.annniis  and  fironrins  are  crnol  and  <lainiial>1p  iinnliiiics.  1  Indipvo  tliPin  to 
liavp  I'cpii  Uip  dirpct  sufrg.'.stinn  of  the  devil.  If  .\dnm  liad  .se<ai  in  .a  vision  the 
liorrilde  iiistnitiients  iliat  liis  cliildrcii  wore  m  invent,  lie  weiild  liave  died  of 
grief, 

AAhdl,  I  wolidpr  what  he  would  have  Ihoiioht  of  tlie  far  more  terrible 
wpaj'ons  that  we  liave.  today. 

AVe  liave  never  succeeded  in  freeing  onr  |)linip(  from  the  implements 
of  war.  But  if  we  cannot  yet  achieve  this  goal  here  on  earth,  we  can  at 
least  Icpppthe  virus  from  spreading. 

AVe  can  keep  the  ugly  and  wasteful  wea])on'  of  nni'S  de.uriiction 
from  coiilamiiiating  .space.  .Vnd  lliat  is  just  exact  Iv  what  tliis  trealv 
doe.s. 

Tills  treaty  means  (hat  the  moon  and  our  si.stcr  pianets  will  serve 
nil! V  the  purpo.scs  of  peticc  and  not  of  war. 

J'.  1-”  .  .  ....  h-  ”  ;  v  ,;h.  f:..  .  f 

clear  weapons. 

Tt  means  that  iistroiiant  anti  co-  inonattl  will  meet  some  day  on  tlie 
.snrfa<a'  of  tlie  moon  as  brotlieiv  and  no!  as  w.irriiirs  inr  eompetiiig 
nationalifie.s  or  itleologies. 

It  liolds  pronii>e  that  the  same  wisdom  and  good  will  whi.  h  gave  tis 
this  .space  treaty  will  continue  to  guide  us  as  we  seek  solutions  to  the 
many  jirohlems  tliat  wehavehereon  this  earth. 

It  is  a  hopeful  and  a  very  promising  sign. 

AVe  are  so  pleased  (hat  we  cottld  be  joined  here  lotlay  by  tlie  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  so  many  of  the  oilier  nations'if  (he  world. 

I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  pre.scnting  to  you  our  distinguished 
Secivinry  of  State — Mr.  Dean  Ruslc.= 


’  TTccAJ;/  Compilation  of  PresiHenlial  Dociuncniii,  Feb.  0.  1067.  p.  126.  The  treaty 
ts  printed  supra. 

*  Secretary  Kn.-ik's  remarks  appear  In  the  Department  of  State  Itulirtin,  Feb. 
20.  10C7.  pp.  260-2C7. 
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Report  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  President  Johnson  on 
the  Outer-Space  Treaty,  January  27,  1967  ’ 

Tiik  PuKsini'N  r ;  I  h;<v«'ttif  luiiior  tosiilimit  tovou,  willi  l!ic  ri’^'orn- 
fliat  it  lu'  tr:ii»>!)rutp<l  to  tlie  Soiiate  for  its  a(h  ioi'  a:iil  con¬ 
sent  to  ratifioatioii,  a  copY  of  the  'I'reaty  on  Principles  (loverninjr  the 
Activities  of  States  in  fi>e  Exploration  ami  T’se  of  Ontor  Space.  In¬ 
cluding  tlte  Moon  and  Otlier  t  elestial  Bodies,  signed  at  AVasltinglon. 
London,  and  Moscow  on  damiarv  '2T,  lUfiT.  on  iiolialf  of  tiie  I'nifed 
States  of  America,  the  T'nite<i  Kingiioin  of  Great  Britain  ami  Northern 
Ireland,  atid  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Itcpiiblics.-  A  nnmhcr  of 
other  states  have  also  signed  tlie  treaty  in  one  or  miiie  of  Miici 
capitals. 

This  treaty  is  the  result  of  intensive  etfort  by  many  tiien  and  inan;. 
nations  to  set  up  rea.sonahle  rules  and  procedures  for  tlie  exjdoraiii'ii 
of  space — rules  and  jirocoihires  that  wdi  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  all  inatikind  V)ecauso  they  will  he  mul\iallv  beneficial  ami 
therefore  mutually  acceptable.  It  embodies  all  the  essential  element' 
proposed  in  your  stafemeuf  of  May  T,  : 

Freedom  for  all  in  the  exploration  ami  use  of  outer  sjiaee: 

International  cooperation  in  scientific  activities  relating  to  eele-tial 
bodies; 

Recognition  of  tlie  need  to  avoid  lianuful  contamination  of  Sj>a  c; 

Assurance  that  man’s  activities  on  tlie  miMin  and  on  other  cehvtial 
bodies  will  be  peaceful  activitiesaml  that  they  will  help  to  siilve,  rai her 
than  complicate,  the  problems  we  face  here  <m  earth.’ 

The  treaty  we  have  ju.st  signed  is  part  of  a  historic  progression  of 
outstanding  international  agreements  designed  to  prevent  the  cxlen 
sion  of  conflicts  into  now  realms.  Fis-sl  was  the  Antarctic  Treaty  of 
1959,  which  reserved  thatnrea  for  exclusively  poacefni  activity  ami  [irn- 
vided  for  coojieration  in  scientific  ondeavoi^.'  The  Limited  Test  IVni 
Treaty  of  1963  was  second.’  Atul  third  is  the  present  treaty— a  luih  - 
stone  for  tin*  new  age  of  space  e.xnlorat  ion. 

Tho  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  and  17  nriieie<. 

The  preamble  recogui/os  that  the  exphnatiKii  ..r.d  ns"  rf  omo’ 
space  for  peaceful  jutrposes  is  of  common  intcrc'l  to  all  mat  k'ml  and 
snould  he  earned  out  for  the  benefit  of  nl'  jieoples.  It  expres'cs  the 
d(«ii’6  of  tho  states  parties  to  furt’ner  international  eoo]ieratioti  in  the 
scientific  and  the  legal  aspects  of  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
.-pace,  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Article  1  of  the  treaty  requires  that  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  other  eele-^lial  bodies,  -ihall  he  e.irr  eil 
out  tor  flu-  benefit  of  aii  uir.nkiml  ami  in  the  interesi  of  all  coiuurie-^. 
It  provides  for  freedom  of  access  to  all  areas  of  eele'fial  bodies  ami 
fi  ■edotri  of  scientific  investigation  in  outer  space,  including  the  moon 


*  Trratu  ort  Outer  ftpticc:  Ilraringx.  pji,  109  .112. 

’  iltifr.  pi>.  .SS— 13. 

'  See  Durutnentu  art  Uinartiutmeni.  IV6G.  pp  275-270 
'  Ihitt.,  lOin-lOSO,  vol.  II.  pp,  1.550-1556. 

•  Ihid.,  ms.  pn  291-203. 
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i’i'l  mIIuT  i  i’if't  i;il  niil  sl;iIC'.  ;ir  •"  ’il i*  1 1 f 

Mii.i  ii:ii  iiiiial  i-Hi  III  -l;.•ll  iii\i'-ii  j  ...n, 

1  !h''1'  I'l  “i‘  lie  a-'-.i  pr-  V :  ^iiiii-i  .ur  nil!  I’l  .1  i'l  .irfi.-lc  11.  asIi'k'Ii  pro- 

ii'.liit-i  ii.il  niii;il  iiiijii'iipriiitiivi  111'  (HitiT  -p.ni'.  ill 'I  Mi  I  i  11:;  the*  I'.ionn  nr 

nilii'f  Pi'U'^iliiil  IkhIu'S,  liy  claim  of  ."ov.  ici-nty,  liv  or  hy  any  nllirr 
iiirans. 

Ariiclii  HI  fxtcinls  !n  llic  exploi-alioii  .iiul  nc  nf  <  •tor  Fpaco  flip 
rnlo  of  law  among  nation-^  l>y  ri'iiiiiriiii;  all  paiiio--  to  carry  on  such 
aciivitios  "in  ac<-ordanop.  with  internal  ional  law,  indmling  tlic  Charter 
of  r!ic  L  iiiteii  N at  ions." 

Von  aptly  clescrihed  the  intent  of  aiiicle  I\'  when  you  welcomed 
this  treaty  as  "the.  most  important  ariiw  control  development  since 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treatj'  of  1963.'”®  Article  IV  restricts  military 
activities  in  two  ways.  The  |iarlies  agreed  that  they  will  not  place 
in  orhit  around  th.e  earth  any  ohjects  carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  any 
other  kinds  of  weajions  of  n.  s.s  des'riici  ion.  am*  that  they  will  not 
install  such  weajKins  on  cele.stial  bodies  or  otherwise  station  them  in 
oiuer  space.  The  parties  also  agree  that  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes:  they  forbid 
the  e.stablishment  of  military  bases,  installations  and  fortifications, 
the  testing  of  weapons  and' the  oonduet  of  military  maneu%ei-s  on 
celestial  bodies.  However,  neither  the  use  of  military  personnel  for 
scientific  research  or  for  any  other  peaceful  jnirposes  nor  the  use  of 
any  etpiipinent  or  facility  necessary  for  iieaceful  exploration  ''f  the 
moon  and  ot  her  celestial  bodies  is  to  fee  prohibited. 

Article  V  applies  to  astronauts  in  outer  space  the  universal  re.spect 
for  life  and  limb  that  has  been  traditional  among  marinei’s  at  sea  for 
many  centuries.  If  an  astronaut  lands  elsewheiv  than  planned,  the 
anju-opriate  party  is  obliged  to  return  him  safely  and  promptly.  In 
all  outer  space  activities  and  on  celestial  bodies  ihc  astronauts  of 
each  state  iiarty  to  the  treaty  are  required  to  render  all  possible  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  astronauts  of  other  states  parties.  Any  pan  v  to  the  treaty 
dii.-covcrin:;  anv  conditions  in  ovAer  space,  including  ihc  and 

..!her  celestial  bodies,  tliat  'a  "•  d,  the  IT'c  or  health,  of 

imiils  is  required  immediately  to  inform  all  the  other  parties  or  the 
rfecrotarv  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

I’nder  the  terms  of  article  VI  each  state  parly  is  infecnationally 
ro>ponslhlc  for  all  its  national  activities  in  outer  space,  whether  they' 
are  carried  on  by  governmental  or  nongovernmental  entities,  and  for 
assuring  that  such  activities  are  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  Authorization  and  continuing  supervision 
by  the  appropriate  state  party  is  required  witli  respect  to  activities 
of  iiongovornmontal  entities  in  outer  space.  Where  interniitional  activ¬ 
ities  in  outer  space  arc  carried  on  by  an  international  organization, 
lioth  that  organization  and  the  states  parties  to  tliis  treaty  participating 
ill  that  organization  are  responsible  for  compliance  with  the  treaty. 

Article  VII  further  defines  the  re.sponsibilitie.s  of  states  pai'ties  to 
thu  treaty  by  making  the  launching  stat"  internationally  liable  to 
another  state  party  to  the  treaty  or  any  of  its  pereons  for  damage 
caused  by  an  object  launched  or  its  component  parts  on  the  earth,  m 


•  tbiil.  I9<>e,  p.  808. 
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airspace  or  in  outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  otlipr  celestial 
bod  ips. 

Article  VIII  provides  tluii  a  slate  parl_\  to  tlm  treaty  sliall  retain 
jurisdiotiuu  over  any  object  liiunched  into  outer  space  which  is  cat  t  ied 
on  its  registry  and  over  any  pei^soniu  l  thereof  while  tlicy  are  in  oviter 
space  or  on  a  celestial  body.  Ownership  of  objects  launched  into  outer 
space,  including  objects  landed  or  constructed  on  a  celestial  body,  is 
not  affected  hv  their  presence  in  outer  space  or  t)n  a  celestial  body  or 
by  their  return  to  earth.  V'''  pn  stich  ohiect.s  or  their  component  parts 
aro  found  beyond  tho  iiiniis  of  the  state  party  to  the.  treaty  on  who'C 
register  they  are  carried,  they  are  re<|uireil  to  he  returned  to  that  state 
upon  the  furnishing  of  ideiit  ifyiiig  data. 

In  aiiiclc  IX  the  stale®  parties  to  the  treaty  agriH;  to  conduct  their 
outer  space  activities  in  a  spit  it  of  cooperation  ana  niutuai  aool.stance 
with  “due  regard  to  the  corresponding  interests  of  all  other  stales 
parties  to  the  treaty.''  Each  state  parly  is  reipiired  to  pursue  its  studies 
and  exploration  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  harmful  contamina¬ 
tion  of  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  and  guard  against  adverse 
changes  in  the  environment  of  the  earth  that  might  result  from  the 
introduction  of  extraterrestrial  matter.  If  a  state  party  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  activity  it  plans  to  undertake  in  outer  space  migitt 
cause  harmful  interference  with  peaceful  outer  space  activities  of 
other  states  parties,  it  is  mjuireu  to  uiulcrtake  aiipropriate  inter¬ 
national  consultations  before  proceeding.  At  the  same  time,  if  a  state 
considers  that  an  outer  space  activity  orexpciimcni  plantun!  by  another 
state  party  would  cause  potentially  harmful  inii  vierencc  wiili  peace¬ 
ful  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  it  may  idpiest  ciuisuliatinn 
concerning  the  activity  or  experiment. 

Article  X  requires  that  a  state  party  to  the  treaty  sitall  consider  on 
an  eqvial  basis  requests  for  tracking  facilities  by  other  slates  partie®. 
The  nature  of  such  an  opportunity  for  tracking  facilities  and  'lie 
conditions  under  wiiieh  it  could  be  affortletl  are  to  he  deteruimcd  liy 
agreement  between  the  states  concerned.  Vv’hliv  aiticlc  X  requires  a 
siato  party  to  consider  requests  for  tracking  facilities  on  an  equal 
basis,  a  host  country  remains  free,  tor  whaiever  leasuns  it  consniers 
appropriate,  to  grant  or  deny  a  reque.st.  Thi.s  siiliject  tvas  disciisseil 
m  detail  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  in  the  General  Assemblv's  Tolitical 
Committee  on  December  17,  1%6,  A  copy  of  his  statement  Is  attached.' 

The  provisions  of  article  XI  embody  a  principle  t!>at  the  L’nited 
States  of  America  has  voluntarily  observeil  since  the  beginning  of 
the  space  age — the  inaxiim.m  poasible  reporting  of  outer  space  ac¬ 
tivities.  States  parries  to  the  treaty  agree  to  inform  the  United  Nations, 
as  well  03  the  public  and  the  international  scientific  conmumity,  ”io 
the  greate,st  extent  feasible  and  practicable,”  of  tlie  nature,  conduct, 
locations,  and  results  of  their  activities  in  outer  space  and  on  celestial 
bodies.  The  iufonnatioii  reported  is  to  be  disseminated  immediately 
and  elfectivelv  to  all  the  world. 

Article  XII,  like  articles  I  and  II,  assures  free  access  to  all  celestial 
bodies  and  provides  means  for  assuring  eacli  party  that  (he  other 
parties  are  living  up  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  It  requires  that 


’  The  statement  appears  In  Treaty  on  Outer  Space;  Ilcaringg.  pp.  113-113. 
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all  slalidiis,  inslalial  ions,  I'cniiiniiriii  and  s[)aoi’  Vflii>-lr.s  of  out*  or  more 
on  i  rleslial  Ixaiirs  siiall  be  open  (o  rej»iesen(at ives  <if  all  oilier 
stall's  parlies  lo  (lie  treat  ■  on  a  li:isi<  of  rt  eiproeily.  'J'lie  pi-ovisioii  on 
aeeess  lines  not  ireorpo;  e !  e  an_s  rijrlil  of  povuT  of  '.  elo.  'I'lie  words 
‘Nm  a  basis  of  reeiproeiiy  "  were  I  lie  snlip'el  of  a  full  analysis  by 
Ainl  ise'tlor  (ioldberir  in  llie  slaienient  of  1  )c<.'einber  17,  ivl'erri-el  to 
abow . 

Arfiele  XIII  provides  llnit  llio  treaty  .lial!  apply  lo  outer  space 
activities  uf  states  parties  to  tlie  irealy  whether  sneh  activities  are 
carried  out  bv  a  sinirle  stale  or  jointly  wi.'h  oilier  slates,  including 
cases  whero  (lioso  activities  are  cairici^  on  within  the  framcwo.lc  of 
intergovoritjnenlal  organizations.  I’rovision  is  also  made  for  resolving 
practical  cpiestions  arising  in  connection  with  oiilv'r  space  activities 
of  iutergovern mental  orgioi'vti'siw. 

I'ho  broad  signature  ami  accession  clauses  contained  in  article  XIV 
sixicify  that  the,  Irealy  shall  be.  open  to  all  states  for  signature  ami  tliat 
states  which  <lo  not  sign  flio  treaty  before  its  entry  into  foree  may 
accede  to  it.  Tliesc  pirovislons  were  adopted  in  view  of  the  exceptional 
circumstances  favoring  a  very  wide  geograjdiieal  coveragtv  for  the 
treaty.  Xaturaily,  signature  or  accession  by  a  regime  which  tiie  United 
States  does  not  recognize  would  not  in  ntiy  way  alter  the  .status  of  the 
regime  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concernetl.  Under  internal ional 
law  and  practice,  recognition  of  a  govornnient  or  of  tlie  existence  of 
n  stale  is  cllV’cted  by  a  deliberate  de.  i.sion  ami  a  cour.se  ol  conduct  on 
flic  part  of  the.  goveenment  intemliiig  to  accord  recognition.  Kecogni- 
linn  of  a  regime  or  aelciiowledgnient  <d‘  an  entity  as  a  state  cannot  be 
inferred  from  the  signature  or  rat  itication  of  a  inii  hi  lateral  agiwinent, 
or  from  acce.ssioii  thereto. 

The  lieaty  is  subject  to  ratification  by  signatorv  slates  and  will  come 
info  foree  when  instrnim  nis  of  ratification  have  neeii  deposited  by  live 
governmenl.s.  including  the  United  .'states  of  Americ.i,  e  Uiiited 
Kingdom  of  Givat  Ifritain  and  Xorfliern  Ireland,  and  i)ie  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Ive[inl)lic.s. 

Article  X^'  perniils  any  state  party  to  the  treaty  lo  propose  amend- 
ineius  to  if  an.)  provi'.le-  tlic.t  tho.se  anu-iidiocoi s  .-iiaii  eiitc"  into  fo'''' ■ 
for  cacii  stale  ai-cepliiig  them  upon  their  acceptance  by  a  niajoriiy  of 
tliosfates  jiarty  to  the  treaty. 

In  accordance  vvitii  article  XVI  any  slate  may  give  no! ice  of  willi- 
dravval  from  the  tretily  1  year  after  its  entry  into  force  by  written 
notification  to  the  depositary  governments.  Tlu'  withdrawal  will  take 
eirirl  1  year  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  notilicatioii. 

Arlich'  XVII  provides  that  the  English,  Kussian,  French,  Spanish, 
ar.  I  Cliiri'-'-e  texts  of  tlie  treaty  are  oiiually  authentic  and  that  the 
treaty  shall  be  deposited  in  t1ie  arcliives  of  the  three  depositary 
governments,  which  shall  transmit  certified  copies  to  tho  govern- 
meiitsof  the  signatory  ami  acceding  states. 

I  consider  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  to  be  a  significant  achieve¬ 
ment.  Tho  treaty  is  an  outstanding  example  of  how  the  law  and 
political  arrangements  can  keep  pace  witli  science  and  technology. 

We  hope  by  this  treaty  to  establish  an  open  and  rational  regime  for 
outer  sjiace  whidi  will  permit  the  greatest  benefit  lo  be  derived  from 
man's  exploits  tliere.  It  is  important  that  this  bo  done  now  before 
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tlw  M'stint;  (if  :iM_v  iiiliTc-i  whii-li  coiilil  !«'  ;i  likflv  sinnct-  of  i-oiillii'i. 
Aiul  wo  shoukl  ,ift  now-  to  proviile  iifrainst  (lio  oxtonsion  of  tlio  iiiioloai' 
iii'iii'i  laco  l.>  1  Ills  iii'W  .-MX  iroiiiiioi'.t. 

It  IS  m_\  ^iiu'i'ro  liivpi' I  lial  tin*  I  iiitoil  Siatt'."  w  ill  |'ioi.i|ill\  riilify  tlio 
troat y. 

RosjU'ct  fti'i’i y  siili'iiit  leij. 

Di;\n'  Husk. 


Statement  by  Foreign  Minister  Brandt  to  the  Bundestag: 
Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  [Extracts}, 
February  1,  1967* 


Question:  Dr.  Schulzc-Vorkerg  iisks;  Duos  tl^e  Federal  Gcwerii- 
mftnt  shnro  apprehensions  that  the  nonproliferation  treaty  now  heinc: 
nogoL’ated  in  Geneva  niicht  bring  renunciations  atul  restrictions  also 
in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  use  oi  miclear  energy  for  s"''h  countries 
that  thus  far  do  not  possess  nuclear  weapons  f  What  is  tlio  Federal 
Government  going  to  do  in  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  detrimental 
effects  that  the  matter  mentioned  in  the  above  question  may  have  for 
German  science  and  economy  ? 

Reply;  Mr.  Deputy,  the  Federal  Government  is  currently  e.xam- 
ining  the  statu.9  of  efforts  toward  a  nonproliferation  treaty  through  an 
intensive  exchange  of  views  with  its  allies  and  through  contacts  w  ith 
other  non-nuclear  states.  At  the  present  time  most  of  these  discussioms 
are  of  a  confidential  nature,  I  will  have  another  opportunity  tomorrow 
to  infoi-m  the  foreign  affairs  committee  of  the  Bimde.stag,  in  a  con¬ 
fidential  and  private  discussion,  to  which  I  attach  great  importance, 
of  the  current  status  of  the  efforts  toward  a  nonproliferation  treaty. 

A  special  problem  of  the  nonpi-olifemtion  treaty^  which — if  it 
=hould  come  about— aims  at  preveaiting  a  proliferation  of  nuclear 
..capons,  is  tne  fact  riiat  a  line  must  bw  drawu  bctwecii  the  iisc  of 
nuclear  energy  for  military  and  for  civilian  purposes.  I  may  mention 
in  this  connection  the  problem  of  nuclear  explosions  for  such  peaceful 
purnoses  as  the  building  of  canals  and  dams  and  of  caverns  for  the 
exploitation  of  natural  gas  and  other  raw  material  deposits.  At  the 
meetiim  in  Geneva  in  August  of  last  year  of  the  18  Nation  Disarma¬ 
ment  (jonference,  the  American  delegate,  Adrian  Fisher,  made  note¬ 
worthy  statements  about  this  problem.  As  it  is  not  possible,  he  said, 
to  distinguish  between  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
nuclear  explosives  for  military  purposes,  and  as  nuclear  explosives  for 
peaceful  purposes  could  easily  bo  reconstructed  into  nuclear  weapons, 
it  would  bo  necessary  to  prohibit  the  production  of  all  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosives  irrespective  of  their  purpose.®  Since  the  nonproliferation 
treaty,  with  provisions  for  revision,  probably  will  be  concluded  for  an 
unlimited  period  of  time,  such  a  prohibition  would  probably  result. 


*  Department  of  State  flies. 

*  Dooumenta  on  Disarsnotnent,  1966,  pp.  626-C28. 
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mi(  K*:ir  imliMlry  of  flu'  iiini  niii-lt'ar  couiUrii's.  iitul  tins  \v4«iltl  U-  f-- 
]ic<-iiillv  tnio  if  till'  pnjliiliitc'd  jirovisiims  woro  t«>  no fr  t lio  ivo 

ti'i'llliolii^v ,  too. 

Aj>:ul  from  (ho  (pioslion  of  tlir  Kan,  tho  i|noslioii  roiiiam-.  to  In*  :iii- 
swcroil  wliotlior  ami  to  wliat  oxlonl  a  ivtiunoiat ion  of  llio  military 
iitili/aition  of  ir.icloar  onoffiy  may  iiiuliily  tvsirict  riviliaii  M-tix  ity  in 
1lu>  ntirlcar  lirUl.  The  more  general  tlie  non  proliferation  treaty  is  form¬ 
ulated,  the.  jireater  will  he  tlie  danger  of  iindne  rest ri<-t ions  under  the 
pivtext,  that  a  eertain  ivseareli  projivt  or  eertain  iuditstrial  aelivity 
m  the  mtclear  lield  ini<rht  also  he  used  for  military  purposes,  if  only 
in  a  preparatory  or  indiret  Iway.  .  .  . 

In  fart,  Mr.  Deputy,  this  Government  and  others  are  al.so  seekitiG 
to  insure  that  the  iionprolir ‘rat ion  treaty  tloes  not  ftiiilier  widen  tlie 
already  esistniG  technological  gap  hetween  tho  nuclear  powei's  and 
the  non-nuclear  countries.  The  tuiclear  powers  have  been  able  in  the 
past  to  draw  from  militarv  nuclear  jirograms  considerahle  ia-m  lit  for 
the  civilian  sphere  of  nuc'lear  research.  It  is  a  decisive  ipiestion  how 
negative  repercussions  of  the  nonpitdiferatiou  treaty  on  the  civilian 
sphere  of  ntiolear  research  can  be.  prevented. 

We  are  seeking  adequate  solutions  m  co()i)eration  with  allied  and 
other  friendly  powers.  .  .  . 

.Vs  far  as  questioit  5  (second  half  of  Schul2e-Vorl)erg's  queslionl  is 
concerned,  I  should  like  to  make  the  following  ivply :  The  Federal 
(lovornment  is  making  efforts  in  the  clifl'erent  ways  at  its  disposal  to 
insure  that  the  nonproliferation  treaty  is  concentrated  on  its  es.sential 
purpose,  that  is.  on  tlic  prevention  of  a  proUferation  of  sniclear  woan- 
ons.  The  peaceful  utiliviation  of  nuclear  energy  should  not  he  unduly 
hampereci  by  the  treaty  but  wider  possibilities  sihould  be  opened  to  it. 

As  far  as  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  are  concerned, 
tlm  offer  of  tho  United  .States  to  undertake  such  exjilosions  for  mm- 
nuclear  counirie.s  under  adequate  security  provisions  is  of  great  in¬ 
terest.  An  interuational  solution  might  also  be  considered,  for  exniiiide 
b;  ‘'ntrur'ing  an  inlcinutic.i.d  agency  with  such  a  project.  Finally, 
the  non-nviclcHir  countries  must  '  is is*.  '*',i  the  inclusion  of  jirovisions 
enabling  tliem,  under  appropriaie  conditions,  to  participate  in  the  e.\- 
perienco  and  know-how  gained  by  the  nuclear  powers  from  military 
work  with  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  inirpo.ses. 

Qiirstio-n;  Deputy  Dr.  Scliulze-Vorberg  asks  whether  t’:,  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  has  anything  to  do  witli  disarmament  or  arms 
control  since  the  nuclear  powej’s  are  not  willing  to  accept  any  restric- 
l  ion  of  t  heir  own  nuclear  armameui . 

Reply:  Mr.  Deputy,  I  can’t  accept  lias  in  this  way.  I  have  the 
impression  that  the  two  powers  have  not  yet  concluded  their  discussion 
of  the  subjec't  to  which  your  question  refei-s.  After  having  reaclu'd  .in 
agreement,  they  would  report  it  to  Geneva,  that  i.s,  to  the  ollmr  In 
countries  paiticipating  in  tho  Geneva  deliberations  and  pre.sent  their 
drafi.  There  are  ii  plus  15  countries,  r-anco.  is  not  taking  part.  Tlu- 
matter  at  issue  is  tiio  problem  of  control.  The  (piestion  wlietlior  .iml 
how  the  interconnection  between  nonproliferniion  and  arms  control, 
between  arms  limitation  and  d..s!irn,ament  is  to  be  made  plain  would 
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not  yi't  In-  niiswoivil,  if  :i  tltuft  <>f  tin'  two  iii.nor  nii.  lv  ir  p.  v' .  r-  'till 
not  with  this  lurtticr,  Kor  tlH'ro  would  hr  no  (h'Mlii  thi'n  m^i’wo 

know  from  tin*  roiisuhaiion-^  we  havr  had  ^o  f-i  fV' ii  il;,-'  o'.r.'iiou 
would  phiv  u  (hx-isivo  rolr.  ho  it  in  iho  ili'-.  ti^sioii  ..f  a  j>r(‘aii!li!,  ,  he  ii 
in  a  discussioi\  <>f  a  “doi-hiraf ion  of  intont"  of  liio  jiowor.-'  -ul.imtliiiL' 
llio  draft  or  of  tho  powci-s  (Imt  .iv  to  approve  it. 

QiHution:  TH'puty  Tdr,  Sohul/o-Vorhorff  a'^ks  whoihcr  report  -  are 
corrcoi  that,  the  non-iuKdear  countries  arc  to  l>e  prr  ’  hitod  even  from 
setting  up  such  nuclear  systems  of  their  own  that  ioe  e.vchisively  de¬ 
signed  for  defense  for  warding  off  nuclear  attacks. 

Reply:  I  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  matter  at  hand — a  id  I  ask 
you  to  appreciate  inv  position — that  I  refrain  li'om  anticipating  here 
tho  discussions  in  tlie  Federal  Defense  ('onncil  aiui  the  ^ub^e^[nenl 
discussions  in  the  responsible  Bundestag  ''ommitlee.  [I'he  goeen,.n/^ii 
parties  applmtdcd.) 

Qurstimi:  Deputy  Dr.  Schulze-Vorborg  asks  for  tbe  Fcileral  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  evaluation  of  the  fact  that  the  I'SSR  is  setting  up  an  nnti- 
TCBM  system,  or  has  ah'oady  done  so  as  Marshal  Malinovsky  has 
repeatedly  declared  in  speeches,  and  that  the  US  is  considering  this 
question  while  ^Vesterr.  Eumpe  is  improtectod  and  is  to  remain  un¬ 
protected  if  the  available  reports  are  correct. 

Replg;  Mr.  Deputy,  I  depend  upon  veiy  incomplete  reports  ahoiii 
the  antirocket  system  about  which  you  are  thinking.  However  even 
if  wo  must  rely  on  such  sourc*es  of  information  ns  are  generally  .ivail 
able,  we  have  all  been  in  a  position  to  read  what  tho  President  of  ilic 
United  State.s  said  about  tuis  subject  and  wlmt  his  defense  minister 
said  about  it.’  Evorvoiio  must  feel  what  it  would  mean  if  this  wen* 
to  l>ccomo  the  starting  point  for  a  second  wave  of  the  arms  race  be¬ 
tween  the  world  powers.  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  nsjau  t  couM  liave 
repercussions  upon  the  discussion  and  our  ojiinion  about  a  treaty  on 
tlie  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Qnfsticii;  Deputy  Dr.  Schulze-Vorherg  (CDU/CSU)  aslcs 
whether  the  Feaernl  Goverument  has  disc\is.sed  the  feared  disad¬ 
vantages  of  tho  treaty  with  German  sidentists  and  economists,  and 
whether  it  has  taken  into  account  similar  concerns  in  other  countric.';, 
especially  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

Reply;  Yes.  it  has. 

Question:  Deputy  Dr,  Kliesing  (CDU/'CSU)  asks  whether  the 
Federal  Government  would  ho  willing  to  indicate  tliat  it  wiaihl  he 
highly  desirahlo  to  accompany  the  conclusion  of  a  in  .i-iiioliferation 
treaty  by  supplementing  the  nuclcai  lest-han  agrcoincnt  to  the  olfc  t 
that  it  will  als(»  ju’ohihit  undergronud  tests,  .since  such  tests  with  rela¬ 
tively  small  quantities  of  fis.sii»nable  material  are  well  suited  to  widen 
further  file  technological  gap. 

Reph/:  Mr.  Deputy,  we  are  aware  of  this  intercoiiiiei'liun,  and 
since  Deputy  Schul/.e-Yorhcrg  has  just  loferrcd  to  Sweden.  I  may 


*  See  071  fr,  pp  5  -24 
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piMllt  out  that  in  I'lir  c  .Il.-'jlt'l!  --iw  M  il!;  -  t.-  l  p,.|  .  I,, 

Iho  ulli;u;<a'  troin  o\ir  iii.itit  ■  f  vn  w.  .4'^  f>>r  •  \a!n|>ii'  !'h  a  11.  «i- 

\01\V  oil!  ‘fiillv  ilrall  willi  (h'a  |4i(il)li'iii  to  uhc  ii  von  04  r*  fi  1  ! -no.  In 

t ho  <'<'.urso  of  f  lu'vo  <'4in  vovv  it  :i4ii-;  ; !‘w  if :f  •  >4; ?  n -o  c  .  j ..  o  i.  !  ■  t;' 

to  ns  i'V('n  more  sti'oiiply  than  wa  ,  t.i  siini--  of  u-,  '!■  .0  i«  ‘it,. .(  (>.•{.  ti 

(jvi'it  ion  :  1  y  Ih',  Mail  1:1  ( <  I  *1  (SI  )  a  k  a  la  f  ii»  i  a t  i-.n, 

scii-iitilic  coopei'at ion  with  Fr:in.-i>  wil!  '(  !.f  j,  i-  ;V  !  i.fjt  tin*  'loii 
ing'  of  *ho  iKin-prolifcration  treaty,  w  hh-li  a'sei  ts  that  inn-  ■  an  in'itlna' 
transfer  nor  re<H'ive  anu  onr  cat'. in 4;  diirvienl  sale  I>s-(  \\(-4  ii  mditiii  y  ami 
civil  development,  in  science. 

Iicpif/:  Mr.  Deputy,  permit  me  ia  make  a  few  lliini.''<  evi'n  nmie 
plait',  ami  what  T  sav  ii'tw  also  refers  to  the  re;>lie-.  I  have  alreaily 
given.  It.  \\4aiild  he  a  mistake  to  lef  as  if  a  Inaty  alri  ailv  eM'.-ieil  ami 
a.s  if  (here  we  o  no  possibility  of  disagn.'eing  at  the  ptatn  wlieie  vita! 
interests  of  the  concerned  jiowers  are  involved.  We  m!is(  s,.,.  m  this. 
In  the  light  of  the  discussions  we  have  so  far  had.  and  in  I  lie  liirhi  of 
the  interpretations  given  ns  hv  the  major  power  of  (he  We>lt m  i-ainp. 
I  believe  th.at  there  is  no  foundat  ion  for  sncli  fears  ns  were  '  oirod  here. 

Qimation:  1 'epnty'  Moersch  (FDD)  asks  whether  the  prodnotion 
of  plutonium  in  Germany  would  not  be  hindered.  In  other  words,  tlio 
production  of  energy,  and  what  consequencos  might  re«'!l(  from  (he 
fact  that  one  of  the  Euratom  powers  did  not  sign  tlie  iienprohfet  atiiin 
treaty. 

Reply:  Vour  question  contains  two  »pies(l  ns.  .Vs  far  as  the  lirsf. 
part  of  ymur  question  is  •'oncorned.  I  must  -ay  hat  from  sindy’ng  the 
available  reports  on  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  I  know  .  imtliing 
that  would  nave  the  offoct  of  nampci  ing  «u<  h  produetion.  'I  he  sivond 
part  of  the  quefition  ooncerns  future  controls  in  tiw  field  of  civilian 
work  with  nuclear  ellorg^ .  Within  tlie  fr.'mew  u  k  ot  i.'ni atom,  we  lia vc 
a  very  efloctive  .system  in  this  le.sport.  Tlie  intcre.stiipr  •pie't  ion  w  ill  he, 
though,  what  new  system  will  he  uitrodueed  and  what  the  relatior..shi|) 
between  one  and  the  other  will  bo.  This  question  will  concern  us  even 
more  than  (lie  internal  situation  witlun  F'lratnm  l.etwi-en  i4ii4'  j4»uv:>t 
ili?.pasiiig  of  riuclear  weapons  ami  the  oiiiers. 

Question:  Deputy  Moersch  asks  wheiiivr  Biamlt  i- of  tlu'  opinion 
that  a  German  sigmiture  imdei  (he  nonproii ferai  ion  treaty  m  h-ss 
problematical  beeau-e  we  have  in  (he  form  of  Euratom  a  su|)ra 
national  connection  for  the  peaceful  ulilization  c>f  nm'lear  energy. 

Rfphj:  Mr.  Deputy,  1  rinit  me  to  >ay  that  I  don't  ii.O'Idcr  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  our  signing  or  not  .signing  Ihe  treaty  to  he  veiy  helpful  for 
fair  eau.se.  In  the  last  few  days  I  rea  l  a  report  to  the  rtl'eit  that  a 
tneniher  of  (his  distinguislied  House  whom  I  iioM  in  grc.i?  esteem  said 
that  (lorinany  woul<l  he  unconditionally  in  favoi  nfa  m.iipi  ohf4  i at  i.>:i 
treaty.  AVell,  I  do  not  go  along  with  (liis  (thr  oo--,  n.nn  nt  n  n-fir-- 
apphiud).  I  huA'o  to  know  what's  in  it  {jtwre  opp/tiusr  fi  't>n  the  jov- 
cmincnt  parties).  In  any  case.  I  would  argue  th  ii  i!i4'  gi.vi  i unituit 
support  a  noiiiir-'liferat ioii  treaty  tluit  does  not  de-4  riuiniaU'  again.-i 
us  ( T’c/‘v  (jooa.  the  center  of  the  l/oiw)  ami  tiint  does  ie>!  ex|>is't 
tho  noii-nuelear  eounfiic.s  to  accept  a  further  widening  of  the  lech 
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nologionl  gnp  hctwDcn  them  and  the  woi’ld  prnvpi's  i)i  tlie  fields  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  in  this  discussion.  (IV/7/  go:>d!  tn  fh*'  feulvi'  of  th/’ 
Uoinie.)  This  is  not  all,  but  I  tlni'k  this  is  a  iltH-isivo  point.  {Applnu^sc 
from  the  ffovrniment  part'iex.) 

Qupxtum.:  Deputy  Schult:^  (FDP)  asks  whether  (he  federal  anv- 
ernment  knows  to  what  extent  the  developinciit  of  the  French  nuclear 
force  has  contributed  to  Fraiices  making  good  the  technological, 
scieotilic,  and  economic  gap  in  comparison  with  the.  nuclear  powers. 

AV ’>///;  I  can't  say  t«>  what  extent  this  is  the  case.  In  this  respect. 
Mr.  Deputy,  I  must  rely  on  the  judgement  of  people  who  know  more 
about  this  than  I  do.  Ilut  even  if  the  assumption  involved  in  your 
qiiRstion  were  true,  we  would  not  directly  ]>rofit  from  it  .since  we  could 
not  arrive  at  the  conclusion — which  would  al.so  not  l>e  in  keeping  with 
the  gviidelines  of  the  policy  of  this  government — ^ihat  Uermanv  ought 
to  aspire  to  work  with  nuclear  energ}'  in  the  military  field.  lUit  as  I 
said  oefore,  Mr.  Deput}',  with  re.spect  to  this  important  branch  of 
science,  I  as  a  layman  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  countries 
doing  military  work  with  nuclear  energy  profit  from  it  in  the  civilian 
fields  too. 

This  is  true  for  the  world  powers,  and  this  is  also  true  of  our  French 
neighbor.  This  is  why,  if  a  nonproliferation  treaty  is  concluded  and 
if  the  present  situation  with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons  sliould  be 
fixed,  the  qucstioti  will  have  to  be  considered  whether  and  how  non¬ 
nuclear  powers  will  be  able  to  acquire  from  nuclear  powers  know-liow 
and  licenses  under  appropriate  conditions.  This  would  not  be  all  that 
new,  this  would  not  l>o  a  completely  new  “discovery”  as  there  already 
exist  some  examples  in  the  field  or  space  roseaivh, 

Qurst'ion:  Dr.  Wooimer  (CDU/'CSIT)  asks  whether  it  would  not 
be  illusory  to  expect  the  big  nuclear  powers  to  agree  to  such 
airangements. 

Rephj :  Mr.  Deputy,  with  all  respect  for  your  question :  You  expect 
t</o  much  of  me  if  you  are  expecting  mo  to  declare  myself  an  illusionist 
by  giving  you  an  affirmative  reply  {laugh Ur).  I  must  admit,  th.ough, 
that  this  very  question  has  already  come  up  when  we  di.scushed  tlio 
matter  with  the  rcpiesentative.s  ol  other  government.s.  I  would  not 
say  “unrealistic'’.  I  would  say  instead  that  it  is  difficult  and  that  it  also 
i.s  a  challenge  because  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  for  such  in¬ 
dustrial  countries  as  the  FRG.  This  problen;  must  be  solved;  its  sohi- 
tion  is  of  infinite,  importance  to  our  indu.stria!  future  {Ajrphme  fr<nn 
tkeSPD). 

Quasi  ion:  Dr.  Mommer  (SPD)  lusks  whether  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  supports  e.lTorfs  to  convene  in  the  near  future  a  conference  of 
non-nuclear  counti'ies  in  order  to  discuss  the  common  security  and 
technological  interests  of  these  coimtries. 

Reply:  Mr.  Deputy,  1  don't  huvo  the  impression  that  such  a  con¬ 
ference  can  be  convened  in  the  immediate  futme,  if  it  can  be  convened 
at  all,  and  that  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  real  influence  upon 
the  process  that  will  pos-sibly  begin  in  Geneva  in  the  second  half  of 
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I'VliniiiiY.  It  is  for  tliis  reason  iliat  I  prefer  tiie  ])roc(>(Inre  that,  wo, 
ns  well  as  otluos,  have  adoptwl,  in  that  wo  discuss  various  iini>ortaJit 
qnostions  broufjht  up  Irt’  tho  treaty  with  those  governments  that  are 
in  a  similar  sitiiitioii.  This  is  tine  for  some  major  principles,  this 
is  true  for  some  ipiestions  within  tlie,  Atlantic  alliance,  and  this  is  like- 
wist'  true  for  some  questions  in  tlie  European  field.  I  think  that  bj’ 
following  this  procedure.  %ve  will  get  fmther  than  by  fixing  our  at¬ 
tention  on  a  conference  now.  Moreover,  we  all  know  tliat  from  a  pro¬ 
cedural  point  of  view,  we  arc  at  a  disadvantage  since,  we  are  not  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and  could  exercise  only  a  limited  in- 
fiuenee  upon  the  procedure  if  such  a  conference  came  about. 

Que-ttion:  Deputy  Dr.  Diemcr-Nicolaus  (FDP)  referring  to 
llrandt's  earlier  remark  that  the  nonproliferation  treaty  must  not 
diseriininate  against  Germany,  wants  to  know  at  what  point  Brandt 
would  say  that  discrimination  existed. 

Rcj)ly;  Mrs.  Deputy,  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  this  additional 
question  as  it  offei-s  mo  an  opportunity  to  say  once  a^ain  that  I  do  not 
wisli  only  that  Germany  not  be  discriminated  against;  I  also  wish 
tliat  the  legitimate  interests  of  all  .states  are  protected  {applaiise  from 
the  government  partiefi)  and  I  wish  that  the  non-nnelear  countries 
not  be  discriminated  against  with  respect  to  the  nuclear  powers,  as 
for  example  in  the  tecliiiologioal  field  that  was  discussed  here. 

Qvrsfion:^  Deputy  Dr.  Diemer-Nicolaus  asks  what  Brandt  under¬ 
stands  by  discrimination.  {Oh!  from  the  go^-emment  parties.) 

Replg:  I  think  that  T  have  already  given  some  indications  in  my 
discussion  of  this  point  {applause  from  the  gore.rmnent  parties).  ,i 
will  say  it  quite.  oi>enly  now  tliat  even  what  we  have  just  discussed 
would  he  olijectively  a  discrimination  ;  If  some  powers — I  say  it  quite 
conscioiifly — were  to  begin  now  to  monopolize,  technological  progre.s.s 
by  using  for  tlieir  own  civilian  production  alone  wliat  tliey  learned 
from  their  military  work  with  nuclear  energy.  {Applause  from  the 
gnrrr7imarif  parties.) 

Question:  Deputy  Ertl  (FDP)  wants  to  know  whether  Th’andt  is 
in  agreement  witli  the  French  government  regarding  po.'ssible  aece.«sion 
to  a  future  nuclear  te.st-liaii  treaty  {laughter) . 

Reply:  I  think  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  say  that  this  mies- 
tion  must  be  considered  as  a  matter  that  lias  so  far  been  e.xclnded. 

Question:  Deputy  Ertl  asks  whether  Brandt  considers  tlie  recent 
Paris  talks  so  successful  because  such  problems  were  excluded. 

Reply;  By  no  means!  I  think  the  French  side  is  familiar  willi  our 
views  and  appreciates  them. 

Question.:  Deputy  Scheel  (FDP)  wants  to  know  whether  Brandt 
by  limiting  his  discussion  of  the  discrimination  problem  to  tlie  civilian 
sector  has  cluu.gcd  his  view  toward  iiossitde  jiartieipation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Kei)uhli(-  in  an  intei national  solution  in  the  nuclear  arms  field. 
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Ho  ply;  Mr.  Deputy,  the  distuission  of  this  matter  in  tolay’s  question 
time  started  from  the  civilian  side  of  the  matter,  and  I  think  this  was 
very  sensible.  I  think  that  the  defense  aspects  of  this  problem  should 
fii-st  be  discussed  on  other  levels,  in  the  cabinet  and  on  the  parliomen- 
tary  level.  In  this  process,  the  result  does  not  have  to  be  a  mere  repeti¬ 
tion  of  all  previously  stated  positions.  {Applause  from  tlie  SPD.) 


Statement  by  Dr.  John  S.  Foster  to  the  Disarmament  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate  Forei5a  Relations  Committee: 
Antiballistic  Missile  Systems,  February  6,  1967  ' 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today.  I  understand  that  you  have  requested 
a  discussion  of  the  technical  status  of  the  U.S.  ballistic  missile  defense 
program. 

In  disci’s.sing  the  general  subject,  let  me  first  say  that  every  system 
we  have  ever  seriously  considered  for  deployment  involves  the  use  of 
radars  to  detect  and  track  the  incoming  targets,  and  the  use  of  these 
same  or  different  radars  to  guide  ground-to-air  interceptor  missiles  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  targets.  There  a  command  from  the  ground  causes 
the  interceptor  warhead  to  detonate  and  destroy  the  target.  It  is  clear 
that  such  a  defense  system  docs  not  provide  a  shield  which  makes  a 
nation  impervious  to  attack,  since  the  interceptors  can  always  bo 
avoided  or  outnumbered — provided  always  that  the  enemy  is  willing 
to  pay  the  price  in  decreased  fatalities  or  increased  cost  to  his  offensive 
effort. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  ballistic  missile  defense  over  the  past 
10  years,  it  seems  there  has  always  been  controversy  over  its  value  or 
lack  of  value.  Of  course,  if  the  defense  had  been  a  true  shield,  there 
would  have  been  no  controverey,  and  we  would  have  made  a  deploy¬ 
ment  decision  long  ago. 

The  nr.st  controversy  arose  around  the  (jucstion,  “Could  a  bullet  hit 
a  bullet?”  This  phase  passed,  first  when  calculations  showed  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  such  an  intcrceyd  and  later  and  most  definitely  when  successful 
intercepts  of  actual  ICBM  targets  fired  from  Vandenborg  Air  Force 
Base  were  accomplished  by  the  old  Nike-Zeus  system  in  190S-C3.  We 
had  10  o\it  of  14  successful  intercepts. 

After  this  “simple”  problem  was  solved.  It  was  realized  that  the 
offense  would  replace  the  relatively  oasy-to-intcrcept  single  warhead 
with  clouds  of  objects,  or  take  other  deceptive  measures.  Examples  of 
the,se  objects  were  decoys  designed  to  look  like  warheads  to  the  radar, 
and  chaff  designed  to  conceal  tiio  warhead  in  a  cloud  of  light  objects. 
Against  tho.se  more  sophisticated  targets  there  was  a  necessity  for  the 
defense  to  discriminate  among  them  so  as  to  know  wliich  objects  to  take 
under  fire.  Hence  many  objects  might  have  to  be  tracked  and  observed 
simultaneously.  Also,  it  might  be  neces.sai'y  for  the  defense  to  wait  for 
atmospheric  reentrj^  of  the  targets  >nd  rely  on  slowdown  and  burnup  of 


^Status  of  the  Development  of  the  Antiballistio  Miaaile  Syatems  in  the  United 
Statea  (S.  Com.  print,  90th  Cong..  Jst  ncs.'i.). 
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11.0  lighter  objects  before  this  discrimination  could  be  accomplished. 

The  old  Nike-Zcus  system,  when  confronted  with  these  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  targets,  had  two  fatal  defects.  One  was  that  it  used  what  are  now 
considered  to  he  old-fashioned  mechanical  radars,  which  had  to  bo 
mechanically  slewed  or  pointed  at  each  target  in  turn — a  matter  of 
sci'onds.  One  practically  liad  to  have  a  radar  for  each  target.  And  the 
Zeus  missile  could  not  be  delayed  in  tiring  until  atmospheric  reentry  of 
the  targets  took  place,  because  it  was  too  stow.  Ilcncc  discrimination 
could  not  he  aidccl  by  atmo.spheric  nltering. 

Because  of  these  defects  the  S'ike  X  concept  was  horn.  First,  the 
mechanical  radars  of  Mike-Zeus  were  replaced  by  phased  array  radars, 
which  by  varying  the  electrical  phase  of  the  power  over  the  face  of  a 
li.xod  antenna  array  could  change  the  direction  of  the  radar  beam  in  a 
matter  of  micro.seeonds.  This  imparted  a  capability  of  tracking  many 
objects  simultaneously,  and  thus  removed  one  of  the  Zeus  defects.  Sec¬ 
ond,  a  very  high-performance,  short-range-interceptor  missile,  the 
Sprint,  was  introduced.  It  was  smaller,  cheaper,  and  had  much  higher 
acceleration  than  Zeus,  and  thus  could  afford  to  wait  until  reentry  of 
the  targets  before  being  committed  to  hre.  Atmospheric  filtering  was 
now  feasible  and  the  remaining  targets  could  be  attacked  with  the  high 
firepower  Sprints. 

The  old  Zeus  intero.eptor  was  retained  in  the  system  for  long-range 
attacks  on  simple  targets.  We  now  had  two  interceptors — the  Zeus  and 
the  Sprint. 

The  Nike  X  development,  initiated  in  1963,  was  thus  much  more 
effective  than  the  old  Zeus  system.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
it  was  essentially  a  “terminal  defense”  system.  The  Sprint  could  only 
defend  cities  or  selected  sites.  Hence,  since  it  is  obviou-sly  impractical 
to  deploy  terminal  defenses  at  every  small  city  or  village  in  the  United 
Slates,  it  was  subjwt  to  bypass  attack.  An  enemy  could  always  target 
the  undefended  cities  and  obtain  high  casualties.  This  option  was  avail¬ 
able  even  to  unsophisticated  opponents.  The  sophisticated  opjjonent, 
by  concentrating  his  firepower,  could  overwhelm  the  defense  at  any 
selected  defended  site.  The  value  of  ballistic  missile  defense  was  there¬ 
fore  questioned. 

Tlio  next  important  development  in  defense  effectiveness  came  with 
the  introduction  of  “area  defense”  in  the  period  196<b-<)5.  I  would  like 
to  define  the  term  “area  defense.” 

The  detection  sensor  is  the  perimeter  acquisition  radar  (PAR)  which 
detects  ballistic  missiles  at  long  ranges.  The  PAR  radar  tracks  the  in¬ 
coming  missile  and  predicts  its  future  p-ath.  To  intercept  the  incoming 
mi.ssile,  wo  employ  the  Spartan  missile  which  is  a  long-range  inter¬ 
ceptor  develojjcd  from  the  old  fsike-Zeus.  Once  the  PAR  radar  has 
predicted  the  future  path  of  the  missile  a  Spartan  missile  is  fired  so  as 
to  intercept  it.  This  interceptor  intercepts  the  incoming  missile  well 
above  the  atmosphere.  Because  of  its  long  range  the  Spartan  can  inter¬ 
cept  incoming  missiles  directed  at  targets  several  hundred  miles  from 
the  Spartan  battery  location.  The  Spartan  missile  is  guided  by  a  mis¬ 
sile  site  radar  (MSR)  which  is  associated  with  each  battery. 

With  the  introduction  of  Spartan,  the  Zeus  interceptor  was  no  longer 
required — in  effect,  the  Spartan  replaced  the  Zeus. 
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Comparatively  few  Spai'tan  butteries  can  defend  the  whole  United 
States  from  simple  attacks. 

Yon  will  note  I  said  “simple  attacks.”  It  is  still  possible  for  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  opponent  to  confuse  the  defense  and  make  the  firepower  de¬ 
mands  on  Spartan  too  high.  In  this  case,  terminal  defense  Sprints  must 
be  relied  upon  if  ^ve  are  to  furnish  a  defense.  The  Spartan  thus  func¬ 
tions  in  two  ways.  It  can  provide  a  very  effective  defense  over  extended 
areas  against  simple  threats.  Against  not  so  simnle  threats,  it  provides 
a  defense  in  depth  and  is  complementary  to  Sprint.  In  any  case  it 
forces  the  enemy,  if  ho  wishes  to  jpenotrate,  to  pay  the  price  demamicd 
by  a  soplusficatcd  penetration  aicls  program. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  described  a  flexible  set  of  building  blocks 
consisting  of  PAH  and  MSB  radars  and  two  types  of  interceptor  mis¬ 
siles,  Spartan  and  Sprint.  We  also  have  a  veiy  large,  sophisticated 
radar  called  TACMAR,  desitned  specifically  against  sophisticated 
attacks.  They  can  be  put  together  in  various  ways  to  provide  v  arying 
levels  of  defense  against  diffemit  throats. 

For  example,  if  we  wished  to  defend  the  United  States  against  a 
large  Soviet  attack,  we  would  provide  an  overlay  of  an  area  defense 
such  as  I  have  descril.ed.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  however,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  depend  primarily  on  terminal  Sprint  defense,  including 
TACMARs,  at  selected  cities.  A  selected  city  defense  (including  the 
area  component)  would  cost  about  $10  or  $20  billion  depending  on 
the  number  of  cities  defended. 

As  a  matter  of  technical  judgment,  I  believe  that  these  larger  deploy¬ 
ments  carry  with  them  technical  risks.  The  likelihood  of  large  and 
.sophisticated  attacks  with  the  deployment  of  significant  U.S.  defenses 
increases  the  technical  uncertainty  of  the  defensive  system.  Even  with 
an  ABM  deployment  we  would  have  to  expect  that  in  an  all-out  ex¬ 
change,  dozens  of  their  warheads  would  likely  explode  in  our  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  sums  up  the  technical  assessment  of 
ballistic-missile  defense.  It  has  changed  greatly  in  recent  yeai-s  and 
no  doubt  will  continue  to  change.  That  is  why,  even  in  the  absence  of  a 
deployment  decision,  a  high-priority  researcli  and  development  pro¬ 
gram  is  so  neces.sary. 


Message  From  President  Johnson  to  the  .Senate  on  the 
Outer-Space  Treaty,  February  7,  1967  * 

I  am  today  ti-ansmitting  to  the  Senate,  for  your  advice  and  consent, 
the  first  Treaty  on  Outer  Space.^' 

Tlio  provisions  of  this  treaty  reflect  the  wdll  and  desire  of  the  signa- 
toi-y  states,  already  numbering  more  than  half  the  nations  of  the  world, 
that  the  TOalms  of  space  should  forever  remain  realms  of  peace. 

The  privilege  of  transmitting  this  milestone  agre.iment  to  you  before 
the  end  of  tb.o  first  decade  of  space  exploration  is  especially  gratifying 
for  me, 


'  Treaty  on  Outer  Space:  Ucaringx,  pp.  lOiV-108. 
*  Ante,  PI).  3R--13. 
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Only  10  yoai-s  affo,  as  a  Senator,  1  chaired  the  first  conpi’cssional 
heariirgs  called  to  ueteriniiie  what  response  our  national  l^hcy  should 
make  to  the  challenges  of  the  exploration  of  outer  space.  The  hearings 
and  the  events  of  those  times  seem  now  a  world  away  for  us  all.  Yet  I 
remember — as  I  know  you  do — the  climate  of  great  awo  and  greater 
anxiety  in  whicli  Senatoi’s  addressed  themselves  to  their  responsibili¬ 
ties.  At  that  time — 

No  American  satellite  had  yet  been  orbited. 

'I'he  reaiUness  of  our  rockets  was  much  in  quest  ion. 

There  was  no  N  AS.V,  no  vast  complex  at  what  is  now  Cape  Kennedy, 
no  manned  spaceflight  center  at  Houston.  The  very  word,  “astronaut,” 
was  not  in  our  vocabulary. 

Jfen  ouestioned  the  capacity  of  our  educational  system  to  yield  up 
the  incalculably  valuable  resource  of  minds  trained  for  the  great  taslcs 
of  the  space  ago. 

The  stature  of  our  advanced  technology  and  our  ability  to  partici¬ 
pate  as  leaders  in  the  explorations  of  the  univei-se  was  far  from  being 
established  with  certainty. 

In  that  uncertain  climate,  our  concerns  about  space  were  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  now.  We  were  riglitly  concerned  for  the  safety  of  our  Nation 
and  for  the  survival  of  humankind.  We  directed  our  concern  to  the 
organization  of  our  society  and  to  the  priority  of  our  values  as  f  I'eemen. 

In  November  1958,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  asked  me  to 
ap{K>ar  lieforo  the  United  Nations  to  pixjsent  the  U.S.  lesolution  urging 
that  the  exploration  of  outer  space  be  undertaken  for  jioaeeful  pur¬ 
pose,  ns  an  enterprise  of  international  cooperation  among  all  member 
nations. 

On  that  occasion,  speaking  for  the  United  States,  I  said : 

Today,  outer  space  Is  tree.  It  is  unsenrred  by  conflict.  No  nation  holds  a  con¬ 
cession  there.  It  must  remain  this  woy.  We  of  the  United  States  do  not  acknowl* 
edge  tiiait  there  .are  landlords  of  outer  space  who  can  presume  to  bargain  with  the 
nations  of  the  Gnrtti  on  the  price  of  access  to  this  domain.  We  must  not — and  we 
need  not — corrupt  tikis  great  opportunity  by  bringing  to  it  the  very  antagonisms 
which  we  may.  hy  courage,  overcome  and  leave  behind  lorever  if  we  proceed  with 
this  Joint  adventure  Into  this  new  realm, 

We  know  the  gains  of  cooi>eration.  We  know  the  losses  of  the  failure  to  cooper¬ 
ate.  If  we  fail  now  to  apply  the  lessons  wc  have  leaniod,  or  even  if  we  delay  their 
application,  wo  know  that  tlie  advances  into  space  may  only  mc-an  adding  a  iic-w 
dimension  to  warfare.  If,  Ikowever,  wo  proceed  along  the  orderly  course  of  full 
cooikeration  wo  shall,  by  the  very  fact  of  cooperation,  make  the  most  substantia! 
contribution  toward  iierfecting  i)eace. 

Men  who  have  worked  together  to  roach  the  stars  are  not  likely  to  descend 
together  Into  the  depths  of  war  and  desolation.’ 

I  boliovo  those  words  remain  valid  today. 

Tho  “vorv  fact  of  coopei'.Uion”  in  the  evolution  of  this  tre<aty  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  ‘‘stibstantial  contribution  toward  perfeeting  peace.”  As  long 
ago  as  1958,  President  Eisenhower  initiated  an  exchange  of  letters  with 
the  leadershij)  of  the  Soviet  Union,  .seeking  agreements  binding  the 
uses  of  outer  space  to  jjeaceful  purposes.*  President  Kenne^ly  repeat- 
ic.iiTii  iiied  our  wiilingne.ss  to  cooperate  toward  these  ends. 


’  rfepnrtmct'l  of  Fstatc  Hiillctin,  Deo.  15, 1058,  p-  077-970. 

*  nociiDicpiK  oil  Ditoniinmnii.  vo!.  i-.  pp.  0.38-930,  07.3-077,  OSl-ns.",, 

1001-1002,  1000-1007. 
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In  October  1963,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  called 
on  nt  lions  of  the  world  not  to  station  nuclear  or  other  weapons  of  mass 
destniction  in  outer  space.®  Two  months  later  the  Assembly  ad^ted  a 
declaration  of  legal  principles  to  govern  activities  in  space.®  On  May  7, 
last  year,  I  repeats, ^  and  Ambassador  Goldberg  reiterated  many 
times  thereafter,  our  view  of  the  urgency  of  doing  (ul  that  we  could  to 
assure  that  exploration  of  outer  space  would  take  place  in  peace,  for 
peaceful  ends. 

In  July  1966,  negotiations  on  the  treaty  were  fonnally  begun  at 
Geneva  in  the  28-member  United  Nations  Outer  Space  Committee. 
Accord  was  subsequently  reached  at  renewed  negotiations  in  New 
York.  The  treaty  was  unanimously  endorso<l  by  the  21st  session  of  the 
Gene«'al  As.-iembly  just  over  a  month  i^o.* 

On  Jaauai7  2^  the  Tr^ty  on  Principles  Governing  tire  Activities 
of  States  in  the  Exnloration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  Including  the 
Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies,  w’as  opened  for  simature  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  ^ndon,  and  Moscow.  The  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
and  Soviet  Union  were  among  the  60  countries  signii^  the  treaty  in 
Washington.  Other  nations  are  expected  to  add  their  signatures  in  the 
near  futiire. 

The  climate  in  which  such  accord  has  been  reached  is  clearly  an 
encouraging  omen  for  continuing  in  other  imlms  our  constant  quest 
for  understandings  that  will  strengthen  the  chances  for  pea^ 

In  the  diplomacy  of  space,  ns  in  the  technology  of  space,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  always  that  interim  achievements  not  be  mistaken  for  final  success. 
This  treaty  I  transmit  to  the  Senate  today  is  such  an  interim  achieve¬ 
ment — a  significant,  but  not  a  final  step  forward. 

It  carries  forward  the  thrust  of  the  past  decade  to  enlarge  the  perim¬ 
eters  of  peace  by  shrinking  the  arenas  of  potential  conflict.  This  is  a 
thrust  to  which  the  Senate  has  given  its  siipport  by  ratifying  the  four 
Geneva  Conventions  on  the  Law  of  the  oea  in  1958,*  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  of  1959,*°  and  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963.** 

As  we  have  dealt  with  the  sea,  the  atmosphere  and  the  vast  unpopu¬ 
lated  continent  of  Antarctica,  now  in  this  treaty  we  extend  reason  to 
the  activities  of  nations  in  the  endless  realm  of  outer  space. 

The  ti-eoty  lays  down  fundamental  principles : 

No  nation  can  claim  sovereignty  to  outer  space,  to  the  moon  or  to 
other  celestial  bodies. 

All  nations  have  the  riglit  to  conduct  space  activities. 

No  one  may  use  outer  space  or  celestial  bodies  to  begin  a  war.  The 
niles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  apply  to  space  activities. 

No  country  may  station  in  space  or  orbit  around  the  earth  nuclear 
or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 


'  Ibid.,  19GS,  p.  5.'’.8. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  0-14-046. 

'  Ibid.,  mo,  pp.  275-270. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  809  tt. 

'  OonvpiitionH  on  tlic  high  sen.s  (13  UST  2312),  continental  shelf  (15  UST  471), 
territorial  aeas  and  contiguous  zone  (15  UST  1000),  and  fishery  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  living  resources  of  -the  high  sens  ( 17  U  ST  138) . 

Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  vol.  II,  pp.  1550-1556. 

**  Ibid.,  1963,  pp.  291-'l03. 
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No  country  niny  install  such  weapons  on  a  celeslial  body. 

No  nation  inay  establish  military  bases,  in.stallntions  or  fortifica¬ 
tions,  on  a  celestial  body.  Nor  may  any  weapons  be  tested  or  militarjy 
maneuvers  be  conductetl  there.  The  ripht  to  visit  anotlier  countrys 
installations  and  space  vehicles  on  a  celestial  body  is  guaranteed. 

Astronauts  are  “envoys  of  mankind.”  If  an  astronaut  lands  on  an¬ 
other  country’s  soil,  lie  must  be  returned  safely,  promptly,  and 
unconditionally. 

Space  activities  and  their  results  are  to  be  reported  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

Each  country  is  to  avoid  harmfully  contaminating  outer  space  and 
adversely  changing  the  environment  of  the  earth  by  introducing  extra¬ 
terrestrial  matter. 

The.se  and  other  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Space  exploration  has  become  an  intimate  i>art  of  our  lives.  The 
exploits  of  men  aid  machines  in  outer  space  excite  and  thrill  us  all. 
The  valiant  young  men  who  have  become  .symbolic  of  our  national 
effort  as  astronauts  are  close  to  every  American  family.  The  deaths 
in  line  of  duty  of  Lt.  Col.  Virgil  Grissom,  Lt.  Col.  Edward  V/hite,  and 
Lt.  Comdr.  ftoger  Chaffee  touched  every  Americar*  honte  and  heart. 

Yet,  wo  must  remember  that  these  are  only  primitive,  years  in  the 
epoch  of  space  exploration  and  utilization — an  epoch  that  will  run  to 
tno  end  of  time.  In  the  next  decade  and  in  all  the  decades  to  come,  the 
capabilities  of  nations  in  space  will  multiply  far  bej'ond  our  com* 
prehension  today.  If  we  should  flag  or  falter  in  our  support  of  this 
great  extension  of  human  knowledge,  the  concern  and  anxiety  we  felt 
so  keenly  a  decade  ago  would  be  known  again  to  other  Americans  in 
future  times. 

When  wo  ask  what  this  Nation  or  any  nation  expects  to  find  from 
exploration  in  space,  the  answer  is  one  word:  “knowledge” — knowl¬ 
edge  wo  shall  need  to  maintain  earth  as  a  habitable  environment  for 
man. 

The  resources  of  tliis  planet  are  already  taxed  to  support  human 
existence.  Now  and  even  more  each  day,  as  the  family  of  man  in¬ 
creases  so  rapidly,  fertile  soil,  clear  water,  clean  air,  and  a  safe  at- 
mosphei  o  all  become  more  precious  to  men  and  nations  than  the  metals 
and  jewels  of  ages  past. 

The  quest  for  gold  and  silver,  and  diamonds  and  rubies,  once  led 
men  to  explore  the  earth  seeking  enrichment  for  themselves  and  their 
nations.  So  now  the  realities  of  this  and  future  ages  require  that  na¬ 
tions  pursue  together  the  exploration  of  space  within  this  galaxy, 
seeking  new  knowledge  and  new  capabilities  to  enrich  the  life  of  all 
mankind. 

The  future  leaves  no  option.  Responsible  men  must  push  forward 
ill  the  exploration  of  space,  near  and  far.  Their  voyages  must  bo 
made  in  peace  for  purposes  of  peace  on  earth.  Tins  treaty  is  a  step — 
a  first  step,  but  a  long  step — reward  assuring  the  jie.ace  essential  for 
tlie  longer  journey. 

I  .strongly  recommend — in  appropriate  commemoration  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  own  role  i:  cliarting  the  course  (hat  the  world  now  seems  willing 
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to  follow — that  the  Senate  net  promptly  in  giving  consent  to  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  this  treaty.  1  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  affirm  os  President  of  5 

the  United  States,  what  I  said  ns  a  Senator  to  the  United  Nations  ^ 

in  1958:  5 

On  the  goal  ot  (U'Ulontlng  outer  ."iiiriee  to  peneoful  luirposes  for  the  tieneflt  of 
nil  umiikind,  there  are  no  dlffcronees  within  our  Government,  between  our  piir- 
tlen,  or  umong  our  people.'’  ^ 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  a 


Remarks  by  Premier  Kosygin  at  London  News  Conference 
{Extract},  February  9,  1967  ' 


Rvpreseyitatii'e  of  th-e  Brltinh  Inatitulc  of  Strutecjic  Research;  Do 
you  not  share  the  opinion  that  the  development  of  the  Soviet  anti¬ 
missile  defense  system  is  a  new  step  in  the  arms  race  ? 

UPI  correspondent;  Do  you  consider  it  possible  to  agree  on  a 
moratorium  on  the  development  of  antimissile  defense  systems  and,  if 
so,  on  what  conditions  ? 

A.  N,  Kosygin;  This  is  an  important  question  in  the  military 
sphere.  I  should  not  like  to  answer  it  directly,  but  want  in  turn  to  ask 
the  pei’son  who  submitted  this  question — I  understand  that  ho  repre¬ 
sents  the  British  Institute  of  Strategic  Research — the  following: 
Which  weapons  should  be  regarded  as  a  tension  factor — offensive  or 
defensive  weapons?  I  think  uiat  a  defensive  system,  which  prevents 
attack,  is  not  a  cause  of  the  aims  race  but  represents  a  factor  preventing 
the  death  of  people.  Some  persons  reason  thus:  "Wliich  is  cheaper,  to 
have  offensive  weapons  that  can  destroy  cities  and  entire  states  or  to 
have  defensive  weapons  that  can  prevent  this  destruction?  At  present 
tl.o  theory'  is  current  in  some  places  that  one  should  develop  whicli- 
over  system  is  cheaper.  Such  “theoreticians'’  argue  also  about  how 
much  It  costs  to  kill  a  pereon,  $500,000  or  $100,000.  An  antimissile 
system  may  cost  more  than  an  offensive  one.  but  it  is  intended  not  for 
killing  people  but  for  saving  human  lives.  I  understand  tlint  I  am  not 
answering  the  que.stion  that  was  put  to  me,  but  you  can  draw  appro¬ 
priate  conclusions  yourselves. 

There  are  other,  far  more  dependable.,  ways  of  solving  the  security 
problem,  ways  that  really  could  suit  mankind.  Yon  know  that  we 
advocate  discontimiing  nuclear  arming  altogether  and  de.st roving 
reserves  of  nuclear  weapons.  Wo  are  ready  for  this,  and  not  because 
we  have  few  siicli  weapons,  hut  precisely  because  we  have  many,  and 
mankind  does  not  need  nuclear  weapons.  And  if  the  representatives  of 
the  press,  those  who  influence  the  minds  of  people,  treated  this  question 
along  such  line.s,  it  seems  to  mo  tha'  there  would  he  far  greater  results 
than  from  talk  about  which  weaponry  is  cheaiier,  offensive  or  de- 

”  Depariment  of  Slate  liiilletin,  Do<'.  1.5. 1!1.5R.  p.  t)77. 

'  Prartla,  Peb.  il.  t(Xt7.  pp.  1,  3:  The  Current  Di(/r«l  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vol. 
XIX.  No.  C  (Mnr.  1.1907).  pp.  3-4. 
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fpiisivp.  'I'lip  liOMt  I'linp  is  tn  si-i-k  ri'iiimriiU  i<  ii  of  nu'-loar  arniiiment 
ami  till'. dost nictioti of  inu-loar  wt^tpons. 

CorrrxjMiuh  nt  of  (irrnioi)  nn/f/minr  l>rr  f/ol ;  First,  is 

(lio  sibling  of  a  troaty  oii  iioiiproIiftM'atioii  of  nurVar  weapons  ex¬ 
pect  eu  in  tile  near  future  and,  second,  is  tlie  position  of  the  F.R.G.  an 
important  factor  in  tliis  connection? 

A .  A'.  Kom/gin :  AVe  stand  for  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  firmly  hold  fcliat  the  time  has  conic  when  tlie  further  spread  of 
sucli  weaiions  must  he  hanned.  AVe  take  this  position  not  hecaiise  wc 
fear  the  api^earance  of  new  competitors  in  this  spheio.  AAV.  consider 
that  nuclear  weapons  are  undesiralile  for  nuiniciiid  if  it  wishes  to  go 
on  existing.  The  couise  of  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  nonpro¬ 
liferation  indicates  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  attaining  its  solution 
soon.  As  for  the  F.K.G.,  I  must  sav  that  it  will  have  to  join  the 
agreement  on  nonproliferation,  whctlier  it  wants  to  or  not.  We  will 
not  allow  the  F.R.G.  to  have  nm  loAr  weapons  and  will  take  all 
measures  to  pitn  erit  it  from  obtaining  the  possioility  of  possessing  these 
weapons.  AVo  say  this  with  full  determination. 

liepresi’ntath'c  of  the  Bern  Newspaper  Der  Bund,  and  the  West 
German  liheinischer  Merkur:  AA^hat  actions  of  the  AA’^ost  German 
government  would  he  considered  concrete  and  positive  proof  of  Bonn's 
sincere  striving  for  peace  and  European  .securitj'? 

.1.  N.  Kosygin:  AW  proceed  from  the  fact  that  the  results  of  the 
second  world  war  cannot  be  reviewed.  An  end  must  be  put  to  the  ideas 
of  revntmhism  once  and  for  all.  I  would  put  it  this  way  in  Russian : 
These  ideas  must  bo  buried  and  the  stake  must  be  driven ‘through  their 
grave.  An  attempt  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  revanchism  would  mean 
war.  This  is  well  known  to  all  the  European  countries,  including  the 
F.R.G.  itself.  There  will  bo  no  revision  of  the  frontiers  that  wei-o 
formed  in  Europe  after  the  second  world  war.  Therefore  it  is  easy  to 
undei'stand  what  contribution  the  F.R.G.  could  make  to  the  cause  of 
strengthening  peace  and  European  security.  The  ruling  circles  of  this 
country  must  renounce  revanchist  ideas  onco  and  for  all,  they  must 
forget  the  thought  that  these  ideas  might  bo  carrioil  out.  They  must 
reiuuimo  the  tiioiigid  that  AAV.sr  Germanv  will  ever  obtain  nucit.ir 
wea polls.  It  will  not  get  them.  In  the  F.R.(i.  they  luu.st  realize  that  tho 
frontiers  existing  in  Europe,  aro  inviolable.  A  idealistic,  stand  by  the 
F.R.G.  on  tho.se  (piestioiis  would  be  a  big  contribution  to  tho  relaxation 
of  tension  in  Europe,  and  not  only  in  Europe,  but  all  over  tho  world. 
AAV  are  exmlident  that  the  F.R.G.  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  recognize 
the  real  situation  in  Europe.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  this. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
(Extract},  February  9,  1967  ‘ 


Q.  Mr.  iSecretari/,  may  /  change  the  subject  for  a  minute?  Did 
the  visit  of  Minister  Brandt  eliminate  some  of  the  differences  which 


'  Department  of  State  /fiiltciin,  Feb.  27, 1‘JC7,  pp.  320-321. 
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apparently  exi-nt  between  tJic  two  countries  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
nonproliferation  treaty. ‘‘ 

^  .  Well,  I  very  muvli  welcoiiml  the  visit  of  tlic.  Vice  Chancellor 
and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Federal  Republic.  Mr.  Urandt  and  I  have 
mot  each  other  many  times  before,  but  this  was  my  second  meeting 
with  him  in  his  now  capacity ;  and,  os  you  would  suppose,  when  the 
two  of  us  get  together,  wo  range  pretty  widely  over  a  good  many  sub¬ 
jects  of  international  importance. 

I  think  it  will  be  possible  to  meet  some  of  the  particular  points  that 
have  been  raised  in  the  Federal  Republic  on  the  nonproliferation 
treaty.  For  example,  on  the  industrial  impact  of  a  nonproliferation 
treaty,  the  fact  is  that  tlio  nonproliferation  tn*aty  has  nothing  to 
do  wliatever  with  the  use  of  nuclear  materials  for  peaceful  purposes, 
and  that  includes  a  wide  range  of  industrial  application.  The  actual 
industrial  spin-off  from  so-called  weaponry,  that  is,  those  items 
which  are  limited  to  the  gadgetry  of  weapons,  is  very  small,  indeed,  in¬ 
finitesimal.  And  I  think  exchanges  on  the  technical  level  will 
clarify  that  point. 

But  it  was  a  legitimate  point  to  raise,  and  I  hope  that  farther  ex¬ 
changes  will  clarify  it  to  everybody’s  satisfaction. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretai'y,  in  his  news  conference  this  morning,  Premier 
Kosygm  defended-  -apparently  defeivded — the  Soviet  coTwtmction 
of  an  ABM  system.^  I  woi\dered  what  yt/a  thought  of  this,  in  th^  light 
of  efforts  on  our  side  to  get  a  freeze? 

A.  Well,  I  tliink  that  we  might  note  that  Prime  Minister  Kosygin 
referred  both  to  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  in  bis  press 
conference. 

We  have  placed  before  the  Geneva  confei-ence,  some  time  ago,  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  fi'eeze  in  both  these  fields.’  And  we  are  prepared  to  dis¬ 
cuss  both  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  not  myself  intorpret  what  he  said  this  morning  ns  their  last 
word  on  this  subject. 


Television  Interview  With  Secretary  of  State  Husk 
CEr.tr acts},  February  10,  1967  ^ 


Q.  Mr.  Secreiaw,  if — should  the  nonproliferation  ti'eaty  he  con¬ 
trolled  by  EUBAtOM ,  or  by  the  international  agency  in  Vxenna?  In 


‘  Duoiimeiits  on  DUarm-amenl,  1964,  pp.  8.  17-21.  157-162,  307-373;  iWd.,  1965, 
pp.  172.  436 :  {bid.,  1966,  p.  7. 

'Department  of  State  Ou.lclin,  Mar.  6.  1067.  pp.  360-302.  The  Interview  wan 
videotaped  In  WaabinKton  on  Feb.  10  and  broudrast  on  German  television  on 
Feb.  12. 
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February  1066  you  said  before  a  Senate  roiirnittee  that  both  syefetns 
are  cquii'alc"t  and  effective."  Is  that  still  your  opinion^ 

A.  Well,  this  is  a  (roublesoiDO  quosfioii.  hwausp  if  a  iMtiinolifpra 
lion  tiTuty  becoriu's  goncrnl  llinfiglmut  tlu>  world,  thoro  may  hr  a 
good  many  who  would  sign  that  iroaty  who  would  not  he  eoinnlptely 
nappy  about  relying  upon  the  safeguards  which  KUKATOAI  has 
adopted  internally.  Further  than  that,  there  could  he  oiner  groupings 
in  other  parts  of  'ho  world  who  iniglil  wish  to  put  together  a  little 
family  group  which  would  inspect  itself  and  deny  outside  inspection 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  up  to  each  regional  groui>  to  provide  its  own 
inspection. 

Now,  this  siigge..st3  to  some  of  us  that  the  IAEA  in  V’ienna  rnigh; 
be  able  to  w'ork  out  arrangeme  its  with  latiomd  govenimr-nts  us  well 
as  groups  so  that  there  could  be  general  assurances  tc  all  of  those 
who  signed  the  treaty  that  the  activities  are  in  fact  peaceful  and  that 
weapons  are  not  being  made  within  those  limitations. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  safeguards  in  EURATOM  insure 
that  the  activities  of  EURATOM  will  ni't  bs  abased.  I  have  no  prob¬ 
lem  about  that  myself. 

The  problem  is,  flow  do  you  persuade  120  other  natim  'l.  it  that 
is  the  case?  Wo  have  not  found  an  answer  to  this  qu-'stion  yet. 

Q,  The  Minister  for  all  German  Affuus^  Me.  Herbert  irc/incc,  has 
suggested  that  a  four-power  conf  :reiu'e.  could  discuss  the  relations 
between  the  parts  of  Germany.  Do  you-  consider  i/iis  a  possibility.! 

A.  "Well,  j.  believe  that  other  ministers  have  also  commented  or.  that 
particular  problem.  There  is  now  no  active  proposal  befoi-e  the  four 
governments  tliat  there  be  a  four-power  conference. 

I  think  that  ono  would  want  to  consider  what  a  conference  woiiht 
accomplish,  whether  there  was  a  reasonable  chance  that  it  could  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  whether  thero  might  not  be  certain  datiger.'<  in  cnliing  a  four- 
power  conference  which  could  not  agree. 

Wo  are  perfectly  prepared  to  txaniine  this  question,  but  it  is  not 
iny  impression  that  we  nre  moving  very  rapidly  toward  a  foar-j>o\\er 
conference  at  the  moment. 


Q,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  United  States  and  (he  Swift  Union  were 
to  agree  about  the  nrmaments  race  in  connection  with  an  antihaUistic- 
missilci:  STjstcm,  which  security  would  then  be  offered  European  staU  s.^ 

A.  Well,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  answer  the  second  part  of  your  que.^- 
tion,  because  we  are  a  long  way  yet  from  the  firsr  part  of  your  question. 

Tile  essential  problem  is  tli.at  if  both  sides  go  down  tliC  path,  of 
establishing  a  network  of  defcn.;ive  autiballisiic  inlssiKs  and  iheu 
necessarily  multiply  their  offensive  ini.ssiles  for  the  puijiose  of  satu¬ 
rating  those  defensive,  missiles,  then  we  have  an  arras  r.a.c  which  lift.s 
us  all  into  new  nlateaiis  of  ospondituro  -  tens  upon  t«' '•/  of  iiillions  of 
doll.: . on  bi.f ^olcs — \vi' '  no  grea.  .aiige  in  ih.  u.i.i-  r' ving .-(ralegii; 
situation. 


*  D  jcumcnta  on  Disartiiamcnt.  p.  -17. 
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So  v,’e  would  hope  that  ways  and  means  could  be  found  to  bring 
this  mider  control. 

Whatever  the  jiossib’.iities  are,  you  can  be  sui'c-  that  we  will  be  in 
very  close  consultation  with  our  allie5>  on  thi.s  problem,  because  ne 
understand  fully  that  our  allies  ha\’e  a  big  interest  in  it,  too. 

Q.  hi  Bonn  thrrr  h  mvch  qti^’-tieon  of  an  opening  toward  the  Ka^t. 
Doe!!  that  mean  that^  in  connectio-n  with  an  atom- free  son-  in  Central 
Europe^  the  Rapacki  Plnn^  could  hecome  aetual  again/ 

A.  Well,  this  plan,  this  type  of  plan,  has  had  a  very  important  <lif- 
ficulty  in  it  from  the  very  beginning. 

One  could  imagine  that  the  continent,  of  South  America  could  bo 
atom  free  in  the  sense  that  there  would  be  no  nuclear  weapons  there 
and  South  iimerica  might  not  theji  hecome  the  target  of  nuclear  w'ea)>- 
ons.  In  other  words,  it  might  be  removed  from  the  military  aspects  of 
nuclear  war. 

But  Central  Europe  is  the  target  of  many  n  iclear  weapons  and 
would  remain  the  target  of  nuclear  weapons  so  long,  for  example,  as 
the  Soviet  Union  has  MBBM's  and  IIlBM's  in  its  own  territory  aimed 
at  Central  Europe. 

Technology  has  made  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  Central  Europe,  very 
difficult  to  imagine.  I  would  suppose  that  in  that  respect  the  solution 
lies  in  the  general  field  of  the  reauction  of  nuclear  weapons  themselves, 
because  in  these  East-West  relations  that  is  crucial.  And  we.  would 
hope  that  we  could  make  some  progess  toward  the  reduction  of  niu'lear 
weaiions.  But  a  nuclear-free  zone  is  not  really  nuclear  free  if  in  fe'*' 
it  is  the  bull’s-eye  of  hundreds  of  nuclear  wea.pons. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary^  President  Johnson  said  on  7  October  in  AVic 
York*  tluit  there  is  a  considerable  change  in  the  V.f^.  polic)/  cow'i  ru¬ 
ing  the  Tcxinification  of  Germany^  which  would  com-e  at  the  end  of  a. 
long  process  of  detente.  Do  yoi  consider  that  it  h  really  an  iniportunt 
change  in  United  States  polices? 

A.  Well,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  he  designated  that  as  a  change 
at  the  time  tliat  he  made  his  speech. 

I  think  we  have  had  now  20  years  of  rather  linrsh  coufrontaiiou 
between  East  and  West  Europe.  And  during  those  20  years  we  have 
not  moved  one  inch  toward  the  x'cunificatiou  of  Germany.  I  think  ojic 
of  the  ivasons  for  that  is  that  an  attempt  to  solve  that,  problem  by 
force  would  mean  general  war  and  probably  general  nuclear  war. 

So  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  German  people  miglit  not 
strengthen  their  ties  and  move  perceptibly  closer  to  the  possibilities 
of  reunification  if  the  general  relations  between  Western  Europe  and 
EasUu-n  Europe  were  improved. 

t  would  thinlc  that  it  is  worth  finding  out,  because  we  know  fliat 
30  years  of  harsh  confrontation  has  not.  solved  the  problem.  So  lot's 
find  out. 


"  Und.,  inrii.  vol.  I,  pp.  201-20.''>. 
•  Ibid.,  liitin,  pp.  6U')-05.'). 
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Statement  by  the  United  States  Observer  (Freeman)  to  the 
Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Denuclearization  of 
latin  America,  February  13,  1967  ‘ 

Tlie  United  States  Government  has  followed  with  interest  the.  de¬ 
liberations  of  tlie  Preparator}’  Commission  for  the  Denuclearization 
of  Latin  America,  particularly  witli  respect  to  the  question  of  peaceful 
nu  jlear  explosions. 

It  is  oiir  underatandin"  of  tlie  text  of  the  treaty  that,  based  on  pres¬ 
ent  and  foreseeable  technology,  contracting  parties  are  prohibited 
from  acquiring  nuclear  exjjlosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes,  as 
well  as  devices  ideiitilied  as  nuclear  weapons.  This  follows  from  the 
provisions  of  articles  1  and  5  of  the  treaty. 

Wo  understand  article  18  to  permit  the  carrying  out  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  by  contracting  parties  themselves  only  if  and  when 
future  advances  in  teclinologj’  permit  the  deveIo[)incnt  of  devices  for 
peaceful  explosions  wltich  are  not  susceptible  of  use  for  weapons  pnr- 
po.ses.  Tills  is  shown  by  the  concluding  proviso  in  paragrajili  1  of 
article  18. 

However,  we  understand  article  18  permits,  as  of  the  present  time, 
the  carrying  out  of  [leaceful  unclear  explosions  through  approjiriate 
international  arrangetnents  with  countries  now  pos,sessing  nuclear 
explosive  devices.  Tliis  is  siiown  by  paragraidi  4  of  article  18. 

Tlie  foregoing  uiuierstunding  of  the  effect  of  the  treaty  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  (lie  United  States  Government’s  position  concerning  it.  The 
I’nited  State.s  con.'^idei's  (lie  conclusion  of  this  firet  international  in¬ 
strument  establishing  a  nuclear  free  zone  to  be  an  event  of  unique  sig- 
niffcance,  and  tlie  U.S.  will  study  the  detailed  provisions  of  the  treaty 
with  great  interest.  We  lio])o  that  tlie  treaty  will  constitute  a  milestone 
on  (he  road  to  general  .and  complete  disarmament  and  in  particular 
(hat  it  will  lead  in  the  near  future  to  the  conclusion  of  a  worldwide 
treaty  prohibiting  tlie  jirolifcration  of  nuclear  weapons. 

\\'o  tiiercfore  wisli  to  extend  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  tiie  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nations  [larticipaiing  in  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion,  (he  congratulations  of  (lie  I’nited  States  Government  on  the 
acliievenieiit  of  the  treaty. 

In  view  of  the  restrict ion.s  that  the  menihers  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  have  agreed  to  accept  on  the  development  of  nuclear  ex- 
jilosive  devices  for  peaceful  jmrjiose.s — and  wliicli  we  hope  otlier  non- 
niieleiir-weapoii  countries  will  eventually  also  accejit — the  United 
States  believes  that  at  such  time  as  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peace¬ 
ful  imr))oses  may  heeonie  technologically  feasible  an<l  eeononiioalh' 
pniclical.  their  ]iossihle  heiielits  should  he  made  avaihihle  on  ail  etpii- 
tahlo  basis  to  all  countries,  regardless  of  the  stage  of  their  technologieal 
achievement.  Appropriate  international  arrangements  to  this  end  will, 
of  eoui'se,  have  tf  he  considered  in  a  wider  context  than  the  Prepara- 
torv  Coiinniss'.,)!!  affords. 


'  I>( !)nrttiirnt  nf  ItiiUrtiii,  Mnr.  1.3.  I'tttT.  i>i>.  •t,3C-t37.  Tlie  stiitemoiit  wns 

siibinilted  lo  tlie  ('li.iinii.nri  of  tlic  Coiiinii.ssion  nml  rend  at  n  plenary  mcdtng  of 
Feb.  1,3.  Tlie  treaty  is  printed  infra. 
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Joint  Communique  by  Premier  Kosygin  and  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  CExtracts},  February  13>  1967  " 

At  tl^e  invitation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Couiioil  of  Ministei's  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
Mr.  A.  N.  Kosygin,  made  an  otllcial  visit  to  the  United  Kingdom  from 
6  to  13  February,  19C7,  Mr.  Kosygin  was  accompanied  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Georgian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  Mr.  C.  D.  Djavakhishvilij  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministei's  of  the  Estonian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Mr.  V.  I.  Klauson, 
and  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Soldatov. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Minister  of  the  U.S.S.R.  had  talks 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Mr.  George  Brown,  and  other  British  Ministers.  Taking  part  in  these 
talks  were  those  accompanying  Mr.  Kosygin  and  the  Ambassador  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  M.  N.  Smirnovsky. 

The  discussions  included  a  detailed  exchange  of  views  on  maior 
international  questions  and  on  the  further  development  of  Anglo- 
Soviet  relations. 

Section  I 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
British  Prime  Minister  reviewed  the  present  international  situation 
and  expressed  the  views  of  their  governments  about  possible  ways  of 
erasing  international  tension.  The  two  sides  recognized  a  common  in¬ 
terest  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  outstanding  international  prob¬ 
lems.  They  declared  their  conviction  that  states  with  different  social 
systems  can  and  must  cooperate  in  peace,  observing  tlie  principles  of 
independence  and  national  sovereignty,  equality,  and  non-interierenco 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  others,  and  renouncing  the  use  or  threat  of 
force  in  settling  disnutes  between  states. 

l^articular  attention  was  paid  to  Europe.  The  two  sides  agreed  that 
the  strengthening  of  peace  and  security  in  Europe  was  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  to  the  peoples  of  both  countries  and  to  world  peace.  They 
contii’med  their  determination  to  work  for  detente  in  Europe  and  the 
development  of  peaceful  cooperation  on  an  all-European  basis.  The 
growth  of  bilateral  contacts  and  cooperation  between  European  coun¬ 
tries  was  noted  with  satisfaction,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  encourage- 
m  'lit  of  such  cooperation  between  all  the  countries  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  their  sovereign  equality 
and  territorial  integrity  should  continue  to  be  a  major  aim  of  both 
governments. 

The  two  side.s  considered  the  question  of  convening  a  conference  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  safeguarding  security  and  developing  coop¬ 
eration  in  Europe.  They  agreed  that  such  a  conference  could  be  valua¬ 
ble,  subject  to  the  necessary  preparation.  They  decided  to  continue  the 


’  British  Information  Services  release,  Feb.  13, 10C7. 
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oxcliaiige  of  views  on  this  matter.  They  also  regarded  it  as  essential 
that  all  the  countries  of  Europe  should  be  among  the  participants  at 
such  a  conference. 

In  line  wi(h  their  efforts  to  reduce  international  tension,  the  two 
sides  rea.Tirmed  their  interest  in  achieving  progres.s  towards  disarma¬ 
ment.  They  stressed  their  de.sire  to  reach  an  understanding  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  including  nuclear  disarmament  and  the 
banning  of  nuclear  weapons,  under  effective  international  control.  The 
release  of  manpower  and  ressources  whicli  would  result  from  effective 
measures  of  disarmament  would  not  only  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  popu¬ 
lations  of  the  countries  carrying  out  these,  measures,  but  would  also 
make  it  possible  to  increase  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  (hose 
largo  areas  of  the  world  which  are  in  need  of  it. 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  noted  with  satisfaction  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  towards  the  conclusion  of  a  non-prolifei'ation  agreement  and 
re-emphasized  the  pressing  need,  in  the  interests  of  all  nations,  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  They  reaffirmed  that 
the  conclusion  of  an  appropriate  international  treaty  to  this  effect 
was  urgent  and  they  would  use  every  effort  to  achieve  this  major 
objective.  They  hoped  that  a  non-pixAiferation  agreement  would  be 
concluded  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  would  be  a  great  contribution 
towards  averting  the  danger  of  nuclear  war.  They  welcomed  the 
resolution  of  the  21st  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
which  called  upon  all  states  refrain  from  actions  wliich  would 
facilitate  the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons  and  which  could 
hinder  the  achievement  of  agreement  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.*  They  declared  their  intention  strictly  to  observe 
the  provisions  of  that  resolution.  They  were  confident  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  would  succeed  in  the  effort  to  solve  the  problems  of 
nuclear  and  other  forms  of  disarmament  and  thus  remove  mankind 
from  the  threat  that  hangs  over  it. 

The  two  Heads  of  Government  recognized  the  importance  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  1963  Treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  in  three  environments 
to  include  underground  tests.* 

The  t'.vo  sides  pronounced  themselves  ready  to  attend  a  world 
disarmament  conference,  to  which  all  countries  would  be  invited, 
v,hon  siK'h  a  conference  is  convened  in  accordance  with  the  General 
Assembly  resolution.* 

There  was  a  prolonged  exchange  of  views  between  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  British  Prime 
Minister  concerning  events  in  South  East  Asia.  Both  Governments 
deeply  regretted  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  continues  with  the  loss  of 
mnro'human  lives.  They  agreed  that  these  events  were  a  danger  to 
neighboring  states  and  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  region  and 
that  it  was  essential  to  achieve  the  earliest  possible  end  of  the  Vietnam 

'var.  ■  .  1 

Both  Governments  confirmed  their  adherence  to  tne  principles  of 
the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  and  1962  which  were  signed  by  both 


*  nnctint  nts  on  Diaarnwment,  i960,  pp,  680-CS7. 

•  im.,  ms,  pp.  291-203. 

‘/Md,,  toes.  p.  586. 
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the  Soviet  Union  and  Great  Bri  \in.*  They  set  forth  their  respective 
views  on  the  ways  to  bring  aboiu  jieace  in  Vietnam.  The  two  Govern¬ 
ments  will  continue  to  make  a  close  study  of  the  situation  and  will 
make  every  possible  effort  with  a  view  to  achieving  a  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  problem,  and  will  maintain  contact  to  tiiis  end. 

The  two  sides  exchanged  views  on  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  which  is  called  upon  to  play  an  important  role  in  safeguarding 
and  consolidating  peace  throughout  the  world.  Both  Governments 
confirmed  their  interest  in  strengthening  the  United  Nations  and 
enhancing  its  effectiveness  on  the  basis  of  strict  observance  of  its  Char¬ 
ter,  and  they  expressed  tliemselves  in  favor  of  an  active  and  construc¬ 
tive  cooperation  of  states  within  the  framework  of  the  OrganiKation. 

The  two  sides  welcomed  the,  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  principles 
governing  the  activities  of  states  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Twenty-Firet  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  and  which  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  had  now  signed.* 


Recognizing  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  contacts  at  the  gov¬ 
ernment  level,  the  sides  agreed  to  estr.blish  a  direct  teletype  communi¬ 
cations  Una  between  the  Kremlin  and  No.  iO  Downing  Street. 

The  two  Governments  agreed  that  while  important  differences 
remained  in  their  assessments  of  some  major  international  problems, 
the  discussions  and  personal  meetings  which  took  place  during  the  visit 
of  the  Chairman  or  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the 
United  Kingdom  were  useful  in  promoting  a  better  understanding  of 
their  respective  views.  The  discussions  also  led  to  jirogress  in  bilateral 
relations.  The  two  Governments  would  cont  imie  their  efforts  to  enlarge 
the  area  of  common  ground  between  them.  They  reiterated  their  desire 
to  continue  to  hold  periodic  meetings  and  discussions  in  order  further 
to  improve  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  relaxation  of  internaiioiuil  iensioUh  and  to  the 
consolidation  of  peace. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  British  Prime  Minister  to  make  an  ollicial  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Tliis  invitation  was  gratefvdly  accepted.  The  date 
of  the  visit  would  be  deckled  later. 

The  British  Foreign  Secretary.  Mr.  George  Brown,  will  bo  paying 
Ids  official  visit  to  the  Soviet  Ihiion  at  the  invitation  of  the  Soviet 
Government  from  19  to  25  May . 

Foreign  PoUoy,  1050-1955:  Documenti.  vol.  I,  pp.  750-788; 

Atncrican  Foreign  PoUeg:  Current  Ilorumctits,  1962,  pp,  lOT.^-lOSS. 

“  The  treaty  npjx'nr.'i  ante,  pp.  3S-4.S.  For  the  G.A.  netion,  See  Doeuments  on  Dis¬ 
armament,  1966,  pp.  800 11. 
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Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America,  February  14,  1967  * 


Prramhle 

In  tlie  name  of  their  peoples  and  faithfully  interpreting  their  de¬ 
sires  and,  as]>i  rat  ions,  the  Governments  of  the  States  which  sign  the 
Treaty  for  the  Pioliibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America, 

Desiring  to  contribute,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  towards  ending 
the  armaments  race,  especially  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
towards  strengthening  a  world  at  peace,  based  on  thesovereign  equality 
of  States,  mutual  respect  and  good  neighbour! iness, 

Recalling  that  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  in  its  Resolu¬ 
tion  803  ( iX) ,  adoj)ted  nnaninioasly  as  one  of  the  three  points  of  a  co¬ 
ordinated  programme  of  disarmament  “tlie  total  prohibition  of  the  use 
and  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
of  every  type”,® 

Recalling  that  rnilitarib'  denuclearized  zones  are  not  an  end  in 
themselves  but  rather  a  means  for  achieving  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  at  a  later  stage, 

RecaUing  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution  1911 
(XVIII),  whicli  established  that  the  measures  that  should  be  agreed 
upon  for  the  denuclearization  of  Latin  America  should  bo  taken  “in 
the  lij^t  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  tlie  United  Nations  and  of 
regional  agreements”,® 

Recalling  luutecl  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution  2028  (XX), 
which  established  tlie  principle  of  an  acceptable  balance,  of  mutual 
responsibilities  and  dut  les  for  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  powere,^  and 

Recalling  that  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
proclaims  that  it  is  an  essential  purpose  of  the  Organization  to 
strengthen  the  peace,  and  security  of  the  hemisphere,’ 

C  unrinced ; 

That  the  incalculable  destructive  power  of  nuclear  weapons  has  made 
it  imperative  t’nat  the  legal  prohibition  of  war  should  bo  strictly  ob- 
^rved  in  practice  if  the  survival  of  civilization  and  of  mankind  Itself 
is  to  be  assured, 

Tliat  nuclear  weapons,  whose  terrible  elTocts  arc  suffered,  indis¬ 
criminately  and  inexoinbly,  by  miluary  forces  and  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  alike,  constitute,  through  the  pei’sistence  of  the  radioactivity  they 
release,  an  attack  on  tlie  integrity  of  the  human  species  and  ultimately 
may  even  render  the  whole  earth  uninhabitable, 


'  Dopartniont  of  StiSto  flies. 

’  nnrumrnts  oti  Disarmament,  19i5-I950,  vol.  I,  p.  440. 

’Ihid.,  ]9r,S.  r-  020. 

Ubid..  1965,  pp.  r)32-534. 

'Art.  4  of  the  O..A.S.  Charter  (Senate  Foreifrn  Relations  Co-nmittee  nml  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  A  Dreadr  nf  American  Foreign  Poiiey;  I'asie  Dneuments, 
19.i!~}9  [S.  doc.  123,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.],  pp.  428-42S)). 
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That  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  interna¬ 
tional  control  is  a  vital  matter  which  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
equally  demandj 

That  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  seems  inevitable 
unless  States,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  rights,  impose  restric¬ 
tions  on  themselves  in  order  to  prevent  it,  would  make  any  agreement 
on  disarmament  enormously  difticult  and  would  increase  the  danger  of 
the  outbreak  of  a  nuclear  conflagration, 

That  the  establishment  of  militarily  denuclearized  zones  is  closely 
linked  with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the  respective 
re^ons, 

That  the  military  denuclearization  of  vast  geographical  zones, 
adopted  by  the  sovereign  decisions  of  the  States  comprised  therein,  will 
exercise  abeneficial  influence  on  other  regions  where  similar  conditions 
exist, 

That  the  privileged  situation  of  the  signatory  States,  whose  terri¬ 
tories  are  wholly  free  from  nuclear  weapons,  imposes  upon  them  the 
inescapable  duty  of  preserving  that  situation  both  in  their  own  inter¬ 
ests  and  for  the  good  of  mankind, 

That  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  any  country  of  IjUtin 
America  would  make  it  a  target  for  possible  nuclear  attacks  and  would 
inevitably  set  off,  throughout  the  region,  a  ruinous  race  in  nuclear 
weapons  which  would  involve  the  unjustifiable  divei-sion,  for  warlike 
purposes,  of  tlie  limited  resources  required  for  economic  and  social 
development, 

That  the  foregoing  reasons,  together  with  the  traditional  peace- 
loving  outlook  or  Latin  America,  give  rise  to  an  inescapable  necessity 
that  nuclear  energy  should  be  used  m  that  region  exclusive!  v  for  p'^acc- 
ful  purposes,  and  that  the  Latin  American  countries  should  use  ihcir 
right  to  the  greatest  and  most  equitable  possible  access  to  tliis  now 
source  of  energy  in  order  to  expedite  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  peoples, 

Go7winced  fimlly: 

Tiiat  military  denuclearization  of  Latin  America — being  understood 
to  mean  the  undertaking  entered  into  internationally  in  this  Treaty 
to  keep  tlieir  territories  forever  free  from  nuclear  weapons — will  con¬ 
stitute  a  mcasui-e  which  will  spare  their  peoples  from  the  stjuandering 
of  their  limited  resources  on  nuclear  armaments  and  will  protect 
them  against  possible  nuclear  attacks  on  their  territories,  and  will  also 
constitute  a  significant  contribution  towards  preventing  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  w’eapons  and  a  powerful  factor  for  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament,  and 

That  Latin  America,  faithful  to  its  tradition  of  universality,  must 
not  only  endeavour  to  banish  from  its  homelands  the  scourge  of  a  nu¬ 
clear  war,  but  must  also  strive  to  promote  the  well-being  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  its  pcopleSj  at  the  same  time  co-operating  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  ideals  of  mankind,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  consolidation  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  peace  based  on  equal  rightSj  economic  fairness  and  social  justice 
for  all,  in  accordance  witli  the  principles  and  purposes  set  forth,  in  the 
Cliarter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States, 
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Have  agreed  as  foUows : 

OhUgations 

Akticle  1 

1.  The  Conti  acting  Parties  hereby  undertake  to  use  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes  the  nuclear  material  and  facilities  which  are  under 
their  jurisdiction,  and  to  prohibit  and  prevent  in  their  respective 
territories: 

(a)  The  testing,  use,  manufactui'e,  production  or  acquisition  by  any 
means  wliatsoever  of  any  nuclear  weaiions,  b)’  tlie  Parties  themselves, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  behalf  of  anyone  else  or  in  any  other  way,  and 

(b)  The  receipt,  storage,  installation,  deployment  and  any  form  of 
possession  of  any  nuclear  weapons,  dircct’y  or  indii-ectly,  by  the  Par¬ 
ties  themselves,  by  anyone  on  their  behalf  or  in  any  other  way. 

2.  The  Contracting  Parties  also  undertake  to  refrain  from  engaging 
in,  encouraging  or  authorizing,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  any  way 
participating  in  the  testing,  use,  manufacture,  production,  possession 
or  control  of  any  nuclear  weapon. 

Definition  of  the  Contracting  Parties 

Article  2 

For  tlie  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  the  Contracting  Parties  are  those 
for  whom  the  Treaty  is  in  force. 

Definition,  of  territory 

Article  .’1 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  the  term  “territory”  shall  include 
tlie  territorial  sea,  air  space  and  any  otlier  space  over  which  the  State 
exercises  sovereignty  in  accordance  with  its  own  legislation. 

Zone  of  application 

Amici.E  4 

1.  Tlie  zone  of  application  of  tliis  Treaty  is  the  whole  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  for  wliieh  tlie  Treaty  is  in  force. 

2.  Upon  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of  article  28,  paragraph  1, 
tlio  zone  of  application  of  this  Treaty  shall  also  be  tliat  which  is 
situated  in  tlie  western  hemisphere  within  the  following  limits  (e.\cept 
tlie  continental  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  its  territorial  watere)  :  starting  at  a  point  located  at  35"  north 
latitude,  76°  west  longitude;  from  niis  point  directly  southward  to  a 
point  at  30°  north  latitude,  75°  west  longitude;  from  there,  directly 
eastward  to  a  point  at  30°  north  latitude,  50°  west  longitude ;  from 
there,  along  a  loxodromic  lino  to  a  point  at  6°  north  lati¬ 
tude,  20°  west  longitude;  from  there,  directly  southward  to  a  point 
at  60°  south  latitude,  20°  west  longitude ;  from  thei^,  directly  westward 
to  <a  point  at  60°  south  latitude,  116°  west  longitude;  from  there,  di¬ 
rectly  northward  to  a  point  at  0  latitude,  115°  west  longitude;  from 
there,  along  a  loxodromic  line  to  a  point  at  35°  north  latitude,  150°  west 
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longitude;  from  there,  directly  eastward  to  a  point  at  .15°  north  la+i- 
tudo,75°  west  longitude. 

Definition  of  7ni^lear  weapons 

Ain  ici.R  5 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  a  nuclear  weapon  is  any  device 
which  is  capable  of  releasing  nuclear  energy  in  an  uncontrolled  man¬ 
ner  and  which  has  a  group  of  characteristics  that  arc  appropriate  for 
use  for  warlike  purposes.  An  instrument  that  may  be  used  for  the 
transport  or  propulsion  of  the  device  is  not  included  in  this  definition 
if  it  IS  separable  from  the  device  and  not  an  indivisible  part  thereof. 

Meeting  of  signatories 

Artici.e  6 

At  the  request  of  any  of  the  signatory  States  or  if  the  Agency  estab¬ 
lished  by  article  7  should  so  decide,  a  meeting  of  all  the  signal oi*ies 
may  be  convoked  to  consider  in  common  questions  which  may  affect  the 
very  essence  of  this  instrument,  including  possible  amendments  to  it. 
In  either  case,  the  meeting  will  be  convoked  by  the  General  Secretary, 

Organization 

AirncuE  7 

1.  In  order  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  obligations  of  this  Treaty, 
tlio  Contracting  Parties  hereby  establish  an  internat  ional  organization 
to  bo  known  as  the  “Agency  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
in  Latin  America”,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  Agency”.  Only  the 
Contracting  Parties  shall  be  affected  by  its  decisions. 

2.  The  Agency  shall  be  responsible  for  the  holding  of  periodic  or 
extraordinary  consultations  among  Slcinber  States  on  matters  relating 
to  the  purposes,  measures  and  procedures  set  forth  in  this  Treaty  and 
to  the  supervision  of  compliance  with  the  obligations  arising  there¬ 
from. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  extend  to  the  Agency  full  and 
prompt  co-operation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 
of  any  agreements  they  may  conclude  with  the  Agency  and  of  any 
agi’cements  the  Agency  may  conclude  wdth  any  other  international 
organization  or  b^y. 

4.  The  hoadquavtei's  of  the  Agency  shall  be  in  Mexico  City. 

Organs 

Artici.b  8 

1.  There  are  hereby  established  as  pinncipal  organs  of  the  Agency  a 
General  Conference,  a  Council  and  a  Secretariat. 

2.  Such  subsidiary  organs  ns  are  considered  necessary  bv  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  may  bo  established  within  the  purview  of  this  Treaty. 

The  General  Conference 

Artici.e  9 

1.  The  General  Conference,  the  supi’eme  organ  of  the  Agency,  shall 
be  composed  of  all  the  Contracting  Parties;  it  shall  hold  regular  sos- 
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sions  evorv  two  .years,  and  may  also  liold  special  sessitms  whenever 
tliis  Treaty  so  j[n'ovides  or,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  the  circiim- 
stnncos  so  I'equire. 

2.  The  General  Conference : 

(a)  May  consider  and  decide  on  any  matters  or  niiestions  covered 
by  this  Treaty,  within  the  limits  (hereof,  iiicludinj^  tnose  referring  to 
powere  and  functions  of  any  organ  provided  for  in  (his  Treaty. 

(b)  Shall  establish  procedures  for  (he  control  system  to  ensure 
observance  of  this  Treaty  in  necordancc  with  its  provisions. 

(c)  Shall  elect  the  Members  of  the  Council  and  the  Genera]  Secre¬ 
tary. 

(d)  May  remove  the  General  Secretary  from  otTice  if  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  Agency  so  requires. 

(e)  Shall  receive  and  consider  rlie  biennial  and  .special  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Council  and  the  General  Secretary. 

(f)  Shall  initiate  and  consider  studies  de-signed  to  facilitate  the 
optimum  fulfilment  of  the  aims  of  thi.s  Treaty,  without  prejudice  to  the 
power  of  the  General  Seci’etary  independently  to  carry'  out  similar 
studies  for  .‘mbmission  to  and  consideration  by  the  Conference. 

(g)  Shall  he  the  organ  competent  to  authorize  the  conclusion  of 
agreements  with  Governments  and  other  inteniational  organizations 
and  bodies. 

3.  The  General  Conference  shall  adopt  the  Agency’s  budget  and  fix 
the  .scale  of  financial  contributions  to  be  paid  by  Member  States,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  systems  and  criteria  used  for  the  same  purpose 
by  the  United  Nations. 

4.  The  General  Conference  shall  elect  its  officers  for  each  .session 
and  may  establish  such  subsidiary  org.ans  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions. 

5.  Each  Member  of  the  Agency  shall  have  one  vote.  The  decisions 
of  the  General  Conference  shall  he  taken  hv  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
(he  Member.s  pre.sent  and  voting  in  the  case  of  matter.s  relating  to  the 
control  system  and  measures  referred  to  in  article  20,  the  admission 
of  new  Jileinhcrs,  the  election  or  removal  of  the  General  Secretary, 
adoi)tion  of  the  budget  and  matters  related  thereto.  Deci.sions  on  other 
iindter.s,  as  well  as  procedural  questions  and  also  determin.ation  of 
which  questions  must  be  decided  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  shall  be 
taken  by  a  simple  majority  of  tlie  hlombers  present  and  voting. 

6.  The  General  Conference  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure. 

The  Council 

Amici.r.  in 

1.  The  Council  sliall  ho  composed  of  five  MemlK'rs  of  the  Agency 
elected  by  the  General  Conference  from  among  the  Contracting  Par¬ 
ties,  due  account  being  taken  of  equitable  geogs-aphic  distrihidion. 

2.  The  Members  of  the  Council  shall  bo  •'lected  for  .a  term  of  four 
.Veal’S.  However,  in  the  first  election  three  will  he  clc<’ted  for  two  veal’s. 
Outgoing  Memlxu’s  may  not  be  re-elected  for  the  following  period  un¬ 
less  the  limited  number  of  States  for  wliich  ti’.c  Treaty  is  in  force  so 
requires. 

3.  Each  Member  of  the  Council  shall  have  one  repre.«entativc. 
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4.  The  Council  sliall  bo  so  organized  ns  to  bo  nblo  to  function 
continuously. 

5.  In  adclition  to  the  functions  conferred  upon  it  by  this  Ti'cnty 
and  to  those  which  may  be  assi^ed  to  it  by  tlie  General  Conference, 
the  Coimcil  shall,  thixuigh  the  General  Seorelnry,  ensure  the  proper 
operation  of  the  control  system  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  T reaty  and  with  the  decisions  adopted  by  the  General  Conference. 

6.  The  Council  shall  submit  an  annual  report  on  its  work  to  the 
General  Conference  as  well  as  such  special  reports  ns  it  doem.s  neces¬ 
sary  or  which  the  General  Conference  requests  of  it. 

7.  The  Council  shall  elect  its  officers  for  each  session. 

8.  Idle  decisions  of  the  Council  shall  be  taken  by  a  simple  major¬ 
ity  of  its  Membei’s  pi-esont  and  voting. 

9.  Tile  Council  sliall  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure. 

The  Secretariat 

AnTtctE  11 

1.  The  Secretariat  shall  consist  of  a  Genei-al  Secretary,  who  shall  bo 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Agency,  and  of  such  stAlI  ns  the 
Agency  may  require.  The  term  of  office  of  tlie  General  Secretarv  shall 
be  four  years  and  he  may  be  re-eleotcd  for  a  single  additional  term. 
The  General  Secretary  may  not  be  a  national  of  the  countiw  in  which 
the  Agency  has  its  headquarters.  In  case  the  office  of  General  Secretary 
becomes  vacant,  a  new  election  shall  be  held  to  fill  the  office  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term. 

^  2.  The  staff  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  appointed  by  the  General 
Secretary,  in  accordance  with  rules  laid  down  by  the  Ger<?rnl 
Conference. 

3.  In  addition  to  tbe  functions  con£en*ed  upon  bim  by  this  Treaty 
and  to  those  which  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  General  Coiifef- 
enco, — the  General  Secretary  shall  ensure,  ns  provided  by  an'icle  10, 
paragrnpli  5,  the  proper  operation  of  tbe  control  .system  estahlislied  by 
this  Treaty,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  tiie 
decisions  taken  by  the  General  Conference. 

4.  The  General  Secretary  shall  act  in  that  capacity  in  all  nua-t- 
ings  of  the  General  Confei-ence  and  of  the  Council  and  shall  make  nn 
annual  report  to  both  bodies  on  the  work  of  the  Agency  and  any  sjjc- 
cial  i-oports  requested  by  tbe  General  Conference  or  the  Council  or 
which  the  General  S'oerotary  may  deem  desirable. 

.5.  The  General  Secretary  shall  establish  tbe  procoduros  for  dis¬ 
tributing  to  all  Contrsveting  Parties  infonnation  i-eceived  by  the 
Agency  from  governmental  sources  and  such  information  from  non¬ 
governmental  sources  as  may  be  of  inteiest  to  the  Agency. 

6.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  General  Secretarv  and 
the  staff  shal’  not  seek  or  receive  instructions  from  any  Government  or 
from  any  ot  ver  authority  external  to  the  Agency  and  shall  refrain 
from  any  action  which  might,  reflect  on  (heir  position  as  iu.terria- 
tional  officials  responsible  only  to  the  Agency;  subject  to  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  Agency,  they  siiall  not  disclose  any  industrial  secrets 
or  otl\or  confidential  infonnation  coming  to  their  kitowlodge  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  official  duties  iu  the  Agency. 
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7.  Each  of  the  Contract inp;  Pavtic-s  imdertahes  to  respect  llie  ex¬ 
clusively  intenmtional  character  of  the  responsibilities  of  (he  General 
Secretary  and  the  stall’  and  not  to  seek  to  influence  thorn  in  tho  dis¬ 
charge  of  ♦lioir  responsibilities. 

Coiifrof  .vy.v/cw/ 

Autici.k  12 

1.  For  the  purpose,  of  verifying  compliance  with  the  obligations 
ontereil  into  by  tho  ('ontracting  Partie.s  in  accoixlance  with  article  1, 
a  control  system  shall  be  established  which  shall  he  nut  into  effect  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  articles  1.1-13  of  tliis  Treaty. 

2.  The  control  system  shall  bo  used  in  particular  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying. 

(a)  That  devices,  services  and  facilities  intended  for  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy  are  not  used  in  the  testing  or  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

(b)  Tliat  none  of  the  activities  prohibited  in  article  1  of  this  Treaty 
ai-c  carried  out  in  the  territory  of  the  Contracting  Parties  with  nu¬ 
clear  materials  or  weapons  introduced  from  abroavl,  and 

(c)  That  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  are  compatible  with 
article  18  of  this  Treaty. 

IAEA  safeguards 

*Vji'nci.K  11 

Each  Contracting  Party  shall  negotiate  multilateral  or  bilateral 
agreements  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  the 
application  of  its  safeguards  to  its  nuclear  activities.®  Each  Con¬ 
tracting  Party  shall  initiate  negotiations  within  a  period  of  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  of  this 
Treaty.  Those  agreements  shall  enter  into  force,  for  o.'ich  Partv,  not 
later  than  eighteen  mouths  after  the  date  of  the  initiation  of  such 
negotiations  except  in  case  of  unforeseen  circumstances  or  fuixe 
Mitjcurc. 

Reports  of  the  Parties 

AimcLE  M 

1.  The  Conti’acting  Parties  shall  submit  to  tho  Agency  and  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  for  their  information,  semi¬ 
annual  reports  stating  that  no  activity  prohibited  under  this  Treaty 
has  occurriHl  in  their  respective  territories. 

2.  The  Contracting  Parties  sliall  simultaneously  transmit  to  the 
•Agency  a  copy  of  any  report  they  may  submit  to  the  International 
.Atomic  Energy  Agency  which  relates  to  mattei’S  that  are  the  subject 
of  this  Tmity  and  to  the  application  of  safeguards. 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  transmit  to  (lie  Organization 
of  American  States,  for  its  information,  any  reports  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  it,  in  accordance  witli  tho  obligations  established  by  the 
Inter- American  System. 


*  For  the  I.  V.E.A.  safegunriis  system,  see  Doctiments  on  Disarmament,  IS/Go, 
jip.  l4tMr.O. 
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S fecial  reports  reguested  by  the  General  Secretai'y 

AnncLE  15 

1.  With  the  authorization  of  the  Council,  the  General  Secretary 
may  request  any  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  provide  the  Agency 
witli  complementary  or  supplementary  information  regarding  any 
event  or  ciroumstance  connected  with  compliance  with  this  Treaty, 
explaining  his  reasons.  The  Conlracting  Parties  undertake  to  co¬ 
operate  promptly  and  fully  with  the  General  Secretary. 

2.  The  General  Secretai’y  shall  inform  the  Council  and  the  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  forthwith  of  such  requests  and  of  the  respective 
replies. 

Special  inspections 

xVkticlk  16 

1.  Tlie  Internationa]  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  Council  estab¬ 
lished  by  this  Treaty  have  the  power  of  carrying  out  special  inspec¬ 
tions  in  the  following  cases : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  in 
accordance  with  the  agreements  referred  to  in  article  13  of  this 
Treaty ; 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  Council : 

(i)  When  so  requested,  the  reasons  for  the  request  being  stated, 
by  any  Pai’ty  which  suspects  that  some  activity  prohibited 
by  this  Treaty  has  been  carried  cut  or  is  about  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  either  in  the  territory  of  any  other  Party  or  in 
any  other  place  on  such  latter  Party's’ behalf,  the  Council 
shall  immediately  arrange  for  such  an  inspection  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  article  10,  paragrajih  5. 

(ii)  When  reque.sted  by  any  Party  wliich  has  been  su^ected 
of  or  charged  with  naving  violated  this  Treaty,  the  Cfnuncil 
shall  immediately  arrange  for  the  special  inspection  re¬ 
quested  in  accordance  with  article  10,  paragraph  5. 

The  above  requests  will  ixs  made  to  the  Council  through  tlie  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary, 

2.  The  costs  and  expense.s  of  any  special  inspection  carried  out 
under  paragraph  1,  sub-paragraph  (b),  sections  (i)  and  (ii)  of  this 
article  shall  be  borne  by  the  requesting  Pai’ty  or  Parties,  except  where 
the  Council  concludes  on  the  basis  of  the  report  on  the  special  in¬ 
spection  that,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  existing  in  the  case,  such 
costs  and  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  Agency. 

3.  The  General  Conference  shall  formulate  the  procedures  for  the 
organization  and  execution  of  the  special  inspections  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  1,  sub-paragrapli  (b),  sections  (i)  and 
(ii)  of  this  ai’ticle. 

4.  The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  grant  the  inspectors  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  special  inspections  full  and  free  access  to  all  places  and 
all  information  which  may  Im  necessary  for  the.  performance  of  their 
duties  and  which  are  directly  and  intimately  connected  with  the  sns- 
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picion  of  violiitioii  of  this  Treaty.  If  so  requested  by  the  authorities 
of  the  (.'ontiacting  Party  in  ^Yhose  territory  the.  inspection  is  carried 
out,  the  inspectoi’s  designated  by  the  (ieueral  Conference  shall  be 
a('cotnpanied  by  I'epresentatives  of  said  authorities,  provided  that  this 
does  not  in  any  vray  delay  or  hinder  the  work  or  the  inspectoi’?. 

f).  The  Council  sl>all  immediately  transmit  to  all  the.  Parties,  through 
the  (ieueral  Secretary,  a  copy  of  any  report  resulting  from  special 
inspections. 

6.  Similarly,  the  Council  shall  stncl  through  th.c  General  Secretary 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  for  transmission 
to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and  General  As.sembly,  and 
to  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  for  its  in¬ 
formation,  a  copy  of  any  report  resulting  from  any  special  inspection 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1,  sub-paragraph  (b),  sec¬ 
tions  (i)  and  (ii)  of  this  article. 

7.  The  Council  may  decide.,  or  any  Contracting  Party  may  request, 
the  conve.ning  of  a  special  session  of  the  Geneviu  Conterence  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  reports  resulting  from  any  special  in¬ 
spection,  In  such  a  case,  the  General  Secretary  shall  take  immediate 
steps  to  convene  the  special  seG.sion  requested. 

8.  Tile  General  Conference,  <;onvened  in  special  session  under  this 
article,  may  make  recommendations  to  the  Contracting  Parties  and 
submit  reports  to  the  Secrotary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  be 
transmitt^  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly. 

Use  of  nv.dea-r  energy  for  peacef  ul  purposes 

Article  17 

Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  prejudice  the  rights 
of  the  Contracting  I’arties,  in  conformity  with  this  Treaty,  to  use 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  in  particular  for  their  economic 
devedopment  and  social  progress. 

Esrplosiom  for  peaceful  purposes 

Article  18 

1.  The  (’ontrarting  Parties  may  carry  out  explosions  of  nuclear 
devices  for  peaceful  purposes — including  explosions  which  involve 
devices  similar  to  those  used  in  nuclear  weapons — or  collaborate  with 
third  parties  for  the  same  purpose,  provided  that  they  do  so  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  the  other  articles  of  the 
Treaty, particularly  articles  1  and  5. 

2.  Contracting  Parties  intending  to  carry  out,  or  to  co-operate  in 
carrying  out,  such  \  explosion  shall  notify  the  Agency  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  El  ergy  Agency,  as  far  in  advance  as  the  circumst  ances 
I'equire,  of  the  date  of  the  explosion  and  shall  at  the  same  time  provide 
the  following  information : 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  nuclear  device  and  the  source  from  which  it 
was  obtained. 

(b)  The  place  and  purpose  of  the  planned  explosion, 
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(c)  Tbo  procedures  which  will  be  followed  in  order  to  comply  with 
paragraph  ?>  of  this  article, 

(d)  The  expected  force  of  the  device,  and 

(c)  The  fullest  possible  inuumalion  on  any  possible  radioactive 
fall-out  that  may  result  from  tVie.  explosion  or  explosions,  and  measures 
which  will  be  taken  to  avoid  danger  to  the  population,  flora,  fauna  and 
territories  of  any  other  Party  or  Parties. 

B.  The  Gctieral  Secretary  and  the  technical  personnel  designated  by 
the  Council  and  the  Tn^mnational  Atomic  Energy  Agency  may  observe 
all  the  preparations,  including  the  explosion  of  the  device,  and  shall 
have  unrestricted  access  to  any  area  in  le  vicinity  of  the  site,  of  the 
explosion  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  device  and  the  procedures 
followed  during  the  explosion  are  in  conformity  with  the  information 
supplied  under  paragraph  2  of  this  article  and  the  other  provisions 
of  this  Treaty. 

4.  The  Contracting  Parties  may  accept  the  collaboration  of  third 
parties  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  paragraph  1  of  the  present  article, 
in  accordance  with  paragraphs  2  and  S  thereof. 

Relations  xcith  other  international  organizations 

AnricLE  19 

1.  The  Agency  may  conclude  such  agreements  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  ns  are  authorized  by  the  General  Conference 
and  as  it  considers  likely  to  facilitate  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
control  system  established  by  this  Treaty . 

2.  The  Agency  may  also  enter  into  relations  with  any  international 
organization  or  body,  especially  any  which  may  be  established  in  the 
future  to  supervise  disarmament  or  measures  for  the  control  of  arma¬ 
ments  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  may,  if  they  see  fit,  request  the  advice 
of  the  Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission  on  all  technical 
matters  connected  with  the  application  of  this  Treaty  with  which  the 
Commission  is  competent  to  deal  under  its  Statute. 

Measinrs  hi  the  event  of  x'iolation  of  the  Treaty 

Article  20 

1.  The  General  Conference,  shall  take  note  of  all  cases  in  which, 
in  its  opinion,  any  Contracting  Party  is  not  complying  fully  with  its 
ol)ligations  under  this  Treaty  and  shall  draw  the  matter  t  o  the  attention 
of  the  Party  concerned,  making  such  recommendations  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

2.  If,  in  its  opinion,  such  non-compliance  constitutes  a  violation  of 
this  Treaty  which  might  endanger  peace  and  security,  the  General 
Conference  shall  report  thereon  simultaneously  to  the  United  Nations 
Beeurity  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  through  the  Secretary- 
Generai  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  the  Coimcil  of  the  Organizaiion 
of  American  States.  The  General  Conference  shall  likewise  report  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  such  purposes  as  are 
relevant  in  accordance  with  its  Statute. 
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United  Nation«  and  Organization  of  Amartoan States 

Autiole  21 

None  of  I'lc  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  he  construed  as  impairing 
tlic  iigntf  and  obiigarioiio  of  the  Parties  under  the  Charter  of  the 
P'^nitcd  Nations  or,  in  tiie  case  of  States  Meiubers  of  the  Organization 
of  American  Stat^,  under  existing  regional  treaties. 

Privileges  and  iimminities 

Article  22 

1.  The  Agency  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  of  each  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  such  legal  capacity  and  such  privileges  and  immunities  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and  the  fulfilment  of  its 
purposes. 

2.  Representatives  of  the  Contracting  Parties  accredited  to  the 
Agency  and  officials  of  the  Agency  shall  similarly  enjoy  such  privileges 
and  immunities  as  are  necessary  for  the  perfonnance  ol  their  functions. 

3.  The  Agency  may  conclude  agreements  with  the  Contracting 
Parties  with  a  view  to  determining  the  details  of  the  application  of 
paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  article. 

Notification  of  other  agreements 

Article  23 

Once  this  Treaty  has  entered  into  force,  the  Secretariat  shall  be 
notified  immediately  of  any  international  agreement  concluded  by  any 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  on  matteis  with  which  this  Trea^  is  con¬ 
cerned;  the  Secretariat  shall  register  it  and  notify  the  other  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties. 

Settlement  of  disputes 

Article  24 

Fnless  the  Parties  concerned  agree  on  another  inode  of  peaceful 
settlement,  any  question  or  dispute  concerning  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  this  Treaty  which  is  not  settled  shall  be  refon-ed  to  the 
International  Court  of  justice  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Parties 
to  the  controversy. 

Signature 

Article  25 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  indefinitely  for  signature  by: 

(a)  All  the  Latin  American  Republics,  and 

(b)  All  other  sovereign  States  situated  in  their  entii-cty  south  of 
latitude  3.5°  north  in  the  western  hemisphere;  and,  e.xcept  as  provided 
in  paragraph  2  of  tliis  article,  all  such  States  which  become  sovereign, 
when  they  have  been  admitted  by  the  General  Conference. 

2.  The  General  Conference  shall  not  take  any  decision  regarding 
(ho  admission  of  a  political  entity  part  or  all  of  whose  territory  is  the 
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subject,  prior  to  the  date  when  this  Treaty  is  npLuiccl  for  aipiiiaturr,  of 
a  dispute  or  claim  between  an  extra-contineutnl  country  am!  one  or 
more  Latin  American  States, so  long  as  the  dispute  has  not  been  settled 
by  peaceful  means. 

Ratificafiaii  a7id  deposit 

Article  26 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  signalory  States 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  procedures. 

2.  This  Treaty  and  the  instruments  of  ratification  .shall  lie  deposited 
v.dth  the  Government  of  the  Mexican  United  States,  which  is  hereby 
designated  the  Depositary  Government. 

3.  The  Dejmsitary  Government  shall  send  certified  copies  of  this 
Treaty  to  the  Governments  of  signatory  States  and  shall  notify  them 
of  the  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification. 

Rese^'vations 

Articuj  27 

This  Ti-eaty  shall  not  bo  subject  to  reservations. 

Entiy  into  force 

AimcLE  28 

1.  Subject  to  the  px'ovisions  of  paragraph  2  of  this  article,  this 
Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  among  the  States  that  have  ratified  it  as 
soon  as  the  following  requirements  have  been  met ; 

(a)  Deposit  of  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  this  Treaty  with 
the  Depositary  Government  by  the  Governments  of  the  States  men¬ 
tioned  m  article  25  which  are  in  existence  on  the  date  when  this  T reaty 
is  opened  for  signature  and  which  are  not  allected  by  the  provisions  of 
article  25,  paragraph  2; 

(b)  Signature  and  ratification  of  Additional  Protocol  I  annexed  to 
tliis  Treaty  by  rdl  extra-continental  or  continental  States  having  de 
jure  or  de  facto  international  resjxmsibility  for  territories  situated  in 
the  zone  of  application  of  the  Treaty ; 

(c)  Signature  and  ratification  of  the  Additional  Protocol  II  an¬ 
nexed  to  this  Treaty  by  all  powers  possessing  nuclear  weapons; 

(d)  Conclusion  of  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Safeguards  System  of  (he  International  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Agency  in  accordance  with  article  13  of  this  Treaty. 

2.  All  signatoi'y  States  shall  have  the  imprescriptible  right  to  waive, 
wholly  or  in  part,  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph.  They  may  do  so  by  means  of  a  declaration  which  shall  be  an¬ 
nexed  to  their  respective  instniment  of  ratification  and  which  may 
bo  formulated  at  the  time  of  deposit  of  the  instrument  or  subsequently. 
For  those  States  which  exercise  this  right,  this  Treaty  shall  enter  info 
force  upon  deposit  of  the  declaration,  or  as  soon  as  those  requirements 
have  been  met  which  have  not  been  expressly  waived. 

3.  As  soon  as  this  Treaty  has  entered  into  force  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  for  eleven  States,  the  Depositary  Gov- 
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('riniioiit  slmll  coiu  i'iio  a  preliminary  nieef  ing;  of  tlioso  States  in  order 
tliiil  tlio  Agency  may  1h‘.  set  up  luid  commopce  its  work. 

1.  After  the  entry  into  foreo  of  this  Treaty  for  all  the  countries  of 
I  lie  •/.one,  the  rise  of  a  new  power  possessing  ruclear  weapons  shall  have 
the  eirpct  of  suspeinliug  the  execution  of  this  Treaty  for  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  ratified  it  without  waiving  requirements  of  para- 
griqih  I,  suh-paragraph  (c)  of  this  article,  and  which  reipiest  such 
suspension;  the  Treaty  shall  remain  suspended  until  the  new  power, 
on  Its  own  iuit  iative  or  upon  request  by  the  tleneral  Conference,  ratifies 
the  annexed  .Vihlitional  Protocol  11. 

.{mciidiiu  nis 

Article  2D 

1.  Any  ('ontracting  Party  may  propose  amendments  to  this  Treaty 
and  shall  submit  its  proposals  to  the  Council  through  the  General  Sec¬ 
retary,  who  shall  transmit  them  to  all  the  other  Contracting  Parties 
and,  ni  addition,  to  all  other  signatories  in  accordance  with  article  6. 
'I'lie  Council,  through  the  General  Secretary,  shall  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the.  miH'ting  of  signatories  convene  a  special  session  of  the  General 
(’oiiference  to  examine  the  proi>osals  made,  for  the  adojition  of  which 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Contracting  Parties  present  and  voting 
shall  be  rocpiired. 

2.  Amendments  adopted  shall  enter  into  force  as  soon  as  the  require¬ 
ments  sid  forth  in  article  28  of  this  Treaty  have  been  coinjilied  with. 

Dut'utioti  and  denuneiaiian 


Article  30 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  he  of  a  permanent  nature  and  shall  remain  in 
force  indefinitely,  but  any  Party  may  denounce  it  by  notifying  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Agency  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  denouncing 
State,  there  have  arisen  or  may  arise  circmnstances  comiecled  with  the 
content  of  this  Treaty  or  of  the  annexed  Additional  Protocols  1  and  II 
which  allVct  its  snni'eme  interests  or  the  peace  and  security  of  one  or 
more  Contracting  if^arties. 

2.  The  denunciation  shall  lake  ell’ect  three  months  after  tlio  do- 
livei'v  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Agency  of  the  notification  by 
the  Government  of  (ho  signatory  State  coiiceriied.  The  General  Secre¬ 
tary  sliall  immediately  comimmicate  such  notification  to  the  other  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  and  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Cnited  Nations 
for  the  information  of  the  Ignited  Nations  Security  Council  and  (he. 
General  Assembly.  lie  shall  also  communicate  it  to  the  Secretary- 
(Joneral  of  (he  Organization  of  American  States. 

Aiillientiv  tiwts  and  rrgii^fi'at'ion 

Article  31 

This  Treaty,  of  which  the  Siianisli,  Chinese,  English,  French,  Portu¬ 
guese  and  Kussian  texts  are  equally  authentic,  slvill  be  registered  by 
tlio  Depositary  (lovernmeiit  in  accordance  wifli  article  10-2  of  the 
United  Nations  ('barter.  The  Depositary  Government  shall  notify  the 
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Secretary-Gmeral  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  signatinos,  ratifica¬ 
tions  and  amendments  relating  to  this  Treaty  and  shall  communicate 
them  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
for  its  information. 

Transitional  A  rticle 

Denunciation  of  the  declaration  referred  to  in  article  28,  paragraph 
2,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  procedures  as  the  denunciation  of  this 
Treaty,  except  that  it  will  take  efl'ect  on  the  date  of  delivery  of  the 
respective  notification. 

In  w^itness  whereof  the  undereigned  Plenipotentiaries,  having  de¬ 
posited  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  sign  this  Treaty 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  Governments. 

Done  at  Mexico,  Distrito  Federal,  on  the  Fouifeenth  day  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL  I 

The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries,  furnished  with  full  iiowers  by 
their  respective  Governments, 

Convinced  that  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
in  Latin  America,  negotiated  and  signed  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  Reso¬ 
lution  1911  (XVIII)  of  27  November  1963,  represents  an  imi>oi-tant 
step  towards  ensuring  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 

Axoare  that  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not  an  end 
in  itself  but,  rather,  a  means  of  achieving  genei'al  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  at  a  later  stage,  and 

Desiritig  to  contribute,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  towards  end¬ 
ing  the.  armaments  race,  especially  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
towards  sti’ongthening  a  world  at  peace,  based  on  mutual  respect  and 
sovereign  equality  of  States, 

Hare  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  1.  To  undertake  to  apply  the  statute.  of  denuclear¬ 

ization  in  respectof  warlike,  purpi  es  as  denned  in  articles  1, 3,  5  and  13 
of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  in  territories  for  wiiich,  de  jure  or  de  facto ^  they  are  internation¬ 
ally  responsible  and  which  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  geographical 
zone  established  in  that  Treaty. 

Article  2.  The  duration  of  this  Protocol  shall  l)e  the  same,  as  that  of 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America 
of  which  this  Protocol  is  an  annex,  and  tlie  provisions  regarding  ratifi¬ 
cation  and  denunciation  contained  in  the  Treaty  shall  be  applicable 
to  it. 

Article  3.  Tliis  Pixitocol  shall  enter  into  force,  for  the  States  which 
have  ratified  it,  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  respective  iustrvi- 
ments  of  ratification. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undei-signed  Plenipotentiaries,  having  de¬ 
posited  their  full  powei-s,  found  in  good  and  clue  form,  sign  this  Pro¬ 
tocol  on  belipvlf  of  their  respective  Governments. 
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ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL  11 

Tlio  undei-signed  Pluiipotentiaries,  furnished  with  full  powers  by 
their  respective  Governments, 

Convinced  that  the  Treaty  for  the  Proliibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
in  Latin  America,  negotiated  and  signed  in  accordance  witli  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Kesolution  1911  (XVIIl)  of  27  November  19G3,  represents  an  im¬ 
portant  step  towards  ensuring  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Aware  that  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not  an  end 
in  itself  but,  rather,  a  means  of  achieving  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  at  a  later  stage,  and 

Desirinff  to  contribute,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  towards  ending 
the  armaments  race,  especially  in  the  field  of  nucltar  weapons,  and 
towards  premoting  and  strengthening  a  world  at  oeace,  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  sovereign  c<iualify  of  States, 

Have  agreed  as  foU-ows  ; 

Article  1.  The  statute  of  denuclearization  of  lAitin  Amer¬ 

ica  in  respect  of  warlike  purposes,  as  defined,  delimited  and  set  forth  in 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America 
of  which  this  instrument  is  an  annex,  shall  be  fully  respected  by  the 
Parties  to  this  Protocol  in  all  its  express  aims  and  pi’ovisions. 

Article  2.  The  Governments  represented  by  the  undersigned  Plen¬ 
ipotentiaries  undertake,  therefore,  not  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  tlie 
performance  of  a  :ts  involving  a  violation  of  the  obligations  of  article 
1  of  the  Treaty  in  the  territories  to  which  the  Treaty  applies  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  article  4  thereof. 

Article  3.  The  Go^'crnnlents  represented  by  the  undersigned  Plen¬ 
ipotentiaries  also  undertake  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nmnear  weap¬ 
ons  against  the  Contracting  Parties  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America. 

Article  4.  The  duration  of  this  Protocol  shall  bo  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America  of  which  this  Protocol  is  an  annex,  and  the  definitions  of 
tcrritoiy  and  nuclear  weajxins  set  foriii  in  articles  3  and  5  of  the 
Treaty  shall  be  applicable  to  this  Protocol^  as  well  as  the  provisions 
regarding  ratification,  reseiwations,  denunciation,  authentic  texts  and 
registration  cont4vine<l  in  ax'!  ides  26,  27,  30  and  31  of  the  Treaty. 

Article  5.  lliis  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force,  for  the  States  which 
have  ratified  it,  on  tlio  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  respective  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undei-signed  Plenipotentiaries,  having  de¬ 
posited  their  fuU  powei-s,  found  to  uo  in  good  and  duo  form,  hereby 
sign  this  Addit  >nal  Protocol  on  behalf  of  their  respective  Govern¬ 
ments. 
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Television  Interview  With  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara:  Antiballistic  Missile  Systems,  February  15, 
1967' 

Q.  M/\  Mcyamw'a^  is  if  ijmir  opinion  thf  introduction  of  an  ABM 
xi/stem-  In  America  and  Bu-ssia  would  destabilize  the  nuclear  rcht- 
tionshipl 

A.  Xo,  certainly  not.  I  don't  IwHove  it  would  Itiuo  any  signilicant 
elFect  on  the  nucletu*  luiliuice  of  power.  I  don't  bedeve  that  either  na¬ 
tion,  if  it  lias  the  teclinical  and  hnancial  cainibility  to  prevent  such  an 
eil'oct,  could  tolerate  that  etlect.  And  therefore  1  don't  believe  it  would 
he  destabilizing. 

Q.  Well,  why  do  you  oppose  its  implenu'.it.atio'n  then? 

X.  Because  1  think  that  it  would  require  a  very  largo  investiuent, 
that  it  would  not  significantly  change  tlie  balance  of  power;  it  would 
not  protect  our  people,  and  therefore  it  woidd  be  wasteful.  That's  iny 
primary  reason  for  objecting  to  it. 

But  beyond  that,  I  believe  it  would  actually  increase  the  risk  to 
both  of  the  parties  were  they  to  deploy  anti-bailistic-'inissilo  systems. 
And  1  say  that,  parado.vical  thougii  it  may  sound,  because  of  my  strong 
feeling  (hat  each  of  us,  the  Soviets  and  the  ^^'e.st,  must,  to  the  e.\tent  it 
is  technically  and  financially  cajiable  of  doing  so,  erect  a  deterrent 
against  a  potential  strike  by  the  other. 

We  have  that  deterrent  capaliility  today;  in  a  vei7  real  sense  the 
Soviets  have  it  as  welt.  We  feel  \ve  must  keep  it.  l'  don't  know  of 
any  reason  \vhy  they  should  think  dilferently  than  we  in  this  point. 
The  question  is.  Would  the  deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic-missile  sys¬ 
tem  make  it  impossible  to  keep  it  ?  and  I  think  the  answer  is  “No.'* 

Were  the  other  side  to  fail  to  react  to  the  dejdoviuent  of  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system,  the  deterrent  balance  woul^  be  changed.  But 
if  the  otlicr  .-lide  has  the  necessity  to  react  and  the  capability  of  react¬ 
ing,  one  must  u.s.sume  it  will.  And  i  think  it  would. 

Q.  But  you're  sayiny — 

A.  But  therein  lies  the  problem  of  additional  risk  and  a  jiarado.v. 
Becuuso  each  of  us  is  operating  with  uncertain  knowledge  of  the  other, 
and,  lienee,  when  we  react,  we  react  on  the  basis  of  uncertain  knowi- 
odgo.  Because  we  know  our  knowledge  is  uncertain,  in  ell'ect  we  over¬ 
react,  hecauso  we  forecast  the  most  extreme  set  of  circumstances.  We. 
credit  the  other  side  with  a  much  greater  capability  tlian  in  all  like- 
liluxnl  it  has.  AVe  react  to  that  much  greater  cajuibility  tinm  exisis, 
and,  hence,  after  the  deployment,  wo  are  in  ell'ect  worse  oil  than  we 
were  before.  And  the  world  is  facing  a  greater  risk. 

_  Q.  Did  either  side — if  either  side  sfa}-ts  dcphylny  the  other 

side  vdll  then  step  rip  its  offensive  capacity? 
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A,  Yos,  yre— 

Q.  Ami  hath  sides  xeill  do  th  is? 

A.  — jc-s,  cxiK’fly.  And,  in  efTect,  tliis  has  happened  already. 

Q.  You're  respoiuicd  to  them? 

A.  AVo  have  started  to  rospnnd  to  tliein.  AA’e  knew  a  Year  nr  two  or 
three  ago  that  they  were  beginning  to  move  toward  deployment  of 
AHM's,  and  last  year  we  presented  to  the  Congress  a  program  of  re- 
aetion  ;  and  beeaiise  our  Icnowledge  of  tlie  Soviet  AB.M  deploynieiil.  was 
imeertain  and  incomplete,  I  esl  imaled  tlie  woist  possible  set  of  eireiim- 
stiinees,  circiimstanoes  almost  surely  beyoiul  what  we  will  actually  face. 
Wo  reacted  to  that  groater-than-ex'pected  threat — if  you  will,  greater- 
t  ban-probable  threat — and  tbo  efore  the  Soviets  in  a  very  literal  sense 
are  worse  oil  today  and  will  be  worse  off  in  the  future  than  had  they 
never  started  to  deploy  an  aiiti-balli.stic-niis.silc  system. 

B.\t..vNCnoF  Offbxpive-Dki'ensive  Acnoxs 

Q.  2’ou  would  prefer  to  react  hy  building  up  the  offensice  side  of 
your  capacity  and  'not  by  conipetmg  in  the  defensive? 

A,  AA’hy  yivi,  because  if  their  action  is  to  protect  their  peojile,  it 
reduces  ov.r  deterrent  unless  we  build  up  our  ofl’emsive  foive  to  have 
the  power  to  penetrate  that  defense.  So  it  isn't  an  either /or  situation. 
It  isn't  we  either  build  our  oH'enso  or  we  build  a  defen.se  to  protect  our 
piMiple.  'I'lie  only  logical  and  rational  reaction  to  a  Soviet  defensivo 
move  is  for  us  to  stivngthen  our  offense.  Now,  t'-  *  doesn't  mean  we 
shouldn't  also  consider  a  defensive  move.  But  if  v  dv  so  consider  it, 
it's  for  nvisons  other  than  as  a  reaction  to  their  defensive  mo\  e. 

Q.  llV/f,  what  icoidd  those  reasons  be  then? 

A.  AVo  might  wish  to  j>rotect  our  own  people  and  reduce  the  loss  ro 
(his  nation  in  the  event  deterience  fails.  AA’e  mu.st  have,  or  must  try  to 
have,  tv.'o  cajiahilit  ies  in  our  nuclear  forces.  One  i.-^  a  capability  to  deter 
a  Soviet  attack  on  the  AA’c.st  and  the  otlier  is  a  capability  to  limit  dam¬ 
age  to  the  AA'e.st  in  the  event  deterrence  fails.  It's  this  second  capability 
which  we  might,  seek  to  obtain  by  deploying  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
system. 

Q.  Do  you  think — 

A.  1  say,  "seek  to  olitain"  becausi*  J  don't  believe  we  can  attain  it. 

Q.  If  one  did  deploy  that  system,  do  you  think  it  iroutd  tnuke  peo¬ 
ple,  in  u  sort  of  g/uist/y  sense,  perpured  for  a  tear  irhieh  they  might 
oeereotne.  Hence,  endanger — arecierating  the  possibility — 

A.  No,  No,  I  don't  thinlc  so.  And  the  reason  I  say  that  is  1  don't  be¬ 
lieve  any  responsible  group  of  people  in  this  country  or  any  responsible 
leader,  scientific  or  political  or  mi  lit  ary,  believes  that  any  umi-liallistic- 
missile  defense  we  could  presently  contemplate  would  so  reduce  dam¬ 
age  to  this  nation  as  to  make  nuclear  war  acceptable— 
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(?.  Do  yov-  think  the  Russiam — 

A. — or  desirnble. 

Q.  Do  ycnttkink  the  Riis,<iians  believe  their  system  ivouid  work? 

A.  No,  I— I  think  they  believe  it  would  work  in  the  sense  of  beinp; 
to  their  advantage  to  deploy  it,  reducing  the  damage  to  their  people  in 
the  event  of  war,  but  T  don’t  believe  they  think  it  would  work  to  the 
extent  of  making  nuclear  war  acceptable.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  that 
they  have  been  almost  fanatical  on  the  subject  of  defense  for  ycai-s ; 
over  the  past  decade  or  decade  and  a  half  they  have  spent  ))erhaps  2V2 
times  as  much  as  we  have  spent  on  air  defense.  And  yet,  they  must 
know  that  that  air  defense  was  sievelike,  and  I  mean  literally  sievelike, 
because  we  always  had  the  capability  to  penetrate  it.  There  was  never 
ttUJi  doubt  in  our  minds,  and  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  doubt  in 
their  minds. 

At  110  time  during  that  decade  and  a  half,  when  they  were  spending 
21A  times  as  much  as  we,  did  they  ever  indicate  that  they  thought  we 
lacKed  a  capability  to  deter  their  strike  against  us.  And  if  we  had  that 
capability  to  deter  it,  it  simply  meant  that  we  could  penetrate  their 
defenses.  So  they  were  in  effect  by  their  action  admitting  we  could 
penetrate  their  defense. 

Q.  "Why  did  they  make  this  trememdous  defensive  buildup?  Is  that 
just  their  oaon nature? 

A.  It’s  their  psychology.  It’s  their  strong  emotional  reaction  to  the 
need  to  defend  Mother  llas-sia. 

Q.  Mr.  Kosygin  said  in  London  that  it  is  better  to  otiild  defense 
weapons  than  offensive  ones.^  Is  that  a  valid  distlnetion  7 

A.  No.  No.  They're  not  alternatives.  As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
wo  must  build  more  offense  because  he's  building  more  defense. 

N.\ture  of  Naroainino  Factor 

Q,  OK  yes,  I  see  that.  I'm.  very  confused  by  thh  distinction.  I  must 
say  that  I  think  you  re  made  if  pretty  clear.  /  hare  been  told  t/y  -it/i- 
porters  of  the  ABM  system,  here  that  it  will-  give  you  a  strong  bargain  ¬ 
ing  factor  with  the  Russians  if  you  started  one  now  to  low  level  before 
negotiations. 

A.  Well,  it  depends  on  how  rational  thej  me.  If  they  really  lielieve 
that  a  move  to  dc  ploy  a  defense  is  in  no  wajy  a  warlike  move,  they  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  react  adversely  to  our  deployment  of  a  defense,  and  in 
that  event  our  statement,  “We  would  deploy  if  they  deployed,’’  would 
not  give  us  a  bargaining  lever  to  move  tlieni  to  reVtrict  their 
deployment. 

If  they  believe  that  our  reaction  will  be,  ns  it  will  be,  to  increase  our 
offensive  force  and  that,  because  wc  have  uncertain  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  their  defense,  we  must  in  effect  overreact,  then  I  ccnuld  think 
that’s  the  strongest — 
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Q.  Stronqc  'hargainm^  factor — 

A.  — barpaininc  position  from  ivluch  ^vn  may  nogotinto.  And  tliat's 
exactly  the  fact.  Tlint’s  wliat  wc'rc  doinj^,  and  tliat's  what  we're  goinn 
to  continue  to  do,  and  the  risk  is  gmat  to  them ;  the  risk  of  loss  to  their 
people  will  be  greater  as  a  result  of  this  action  than  it  would  be  other¬ 
wise,  and  the  cost  to  them  of  financial— in  financial  terms  of  diversion 
of  resources  will  bo  very  high  indeed. 

Q.  If  you  look  ai  the  woild  through  the  Russian  eyes  for  a  jroinent^ 
they're  huilding  up  a  defensive  system.  They  say  you  have  a  vastly 
superior'  striking  force.  Doesn't  that  make  sense  if  you  say  you  fear 
that  they  may  even  believe  that  this  thing  would  be  effective  to  some  eat^ 
tent?  Arenit  they  in  fact  literally  responding  to  what  appears  to  he 
a  vastly  superior  off  enskw  force? 

A.  Well,  if  they  are,  they  are  responding  in  an  erroneous  way.  I— in 
a  sense,  if  I  were  they,  I  wouldn't  consider  our  foiTC  vastly  superior. 
It  is  sviperior  in  numbers  for  reasons  we  needn’t  go  into,  but  we’re  quite, 
prepared  to  say,  and  I’ve  stated  publicly,  that  we  with  our  force, 
superior  as  it  is  m  numbers,  do  not  have  sufficient  power  to  destroy  them 
without  in  efl'ect  destroying  ourselves  in  the  process.  So  what  we  are 
really  saying  is  that  they  have  power  to  deter  large-scale  nuclear  attack 
initiated  by  the  U.S.,  and  we  nave  power  to  deter  large-scale  nuclear 
attack  initiated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  7'his  is  the  plateau  you  want  to  freeze? 

X.  IVell,  no,  no.  I'm  not  suggesting  I  want  to  freeze  it ;  I'm  just  say¬ 
ing  that  is  a  fact,  and  technically  it's  a  relationship  that’s  very  difficult 
for  eitrier  of  us  to  move  o\it  of  unless  the  other  simply  fails  to  act  in 
a  rational  fashion. 

Q.  In  your  testimony,  Mr.  McNamara,  you  seem  to  hint  that  the 
xtory  va«nt  always  in  terms  of  numerical  superiority.  llV/r  you  hint¬ 
ing  that  their  payloads  might  be  bigger  than  yours,  that — 

A.  A’o,  no,  no.  Certainiy  not,  because  I  vlon't  think  a  dilVeience  in 
payload  i.s  of  great  significance  here,  iS'o,  I  was  simply  saying  that 
numerical  superiority  today  in  these  weapons  does  not  bring  with  it 
tlio  political  advantage  that  iiuinerica!  superiority  in  military  forces 
brought  with  it  over  the  past  two  or  tl'.ree  ce  turies. 

Q.  ^youl^l  your  talks  jrilh  the  Russians  on  disarmament  be  limited 
to  the  ABM  ? 

A.  Perhaps  not.  I  think  it  would  depend  on  their  interest  in  other 
subjects.  It  might  very  well  move  into  otTensive  weapons  as  well. 

Q.  Can  /  a.de  if.  as  part  of  (i  t  urrongcmi  nt,  you  woidd  e.vpcct  them 
to  dismantle  an  ABM  system  if  you  weren't  going  to  build  one 
yourself 

A.  Well,  it's  mucit  tooe.arly  to — 

(^t.  ll’c?/,  lef  me  put  it  this  icay:  nypothcricalhj,  if  the  Russians 
pushed  on  with  an  ABM  system,  you  couldn't,  afford  not  to  do  the 
s'lmr.^ 
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A.  No,  I  won't  even  state  that  hypothet’rally.  Our  position  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  that  we  believe  it's  disadvantajteous  to  the  parties  to  engage  in 
deidoyinent  of  ABM's  against  each  other. 

M’e  do  wish  to  engage  in  conversations  with  the  Soviets  to  seek  to 
limit  ABM  deployments.  We  are  anxious  to  avoid  any  anus  race  in 
strategic  nuclear  weapons.  We  do  recognize  the  talks  may  lie,  un¬ 
successful,  however.  "We  have  provided,  therefore,  in  our  new  financial 
program,  now  lying  before  our  Congress,  for  the  a)ipropriat  ion  of  $n77 
inillion  as  a  small  initial  pavment  on  the  dejiloynieni  of  an  AB^I  .sys¬ 
tem  in  this  country, should  that  later  prove  desirable. 

I've  said  publicly  1  don't  believe  it  would  be  desir.able,  if  its  pur)mse 
were  the  deiense  of  our  cities  against  Soviet  attacks.  But  it  might  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  other  reasons.  For  example,  the  ]n-otection  of  our  olfensive 
weapons,  Becau.se  we  can  sti’engthen  our  olfensive  weapons  force  which 
move  is  required  as  an  offset  to  their  defensive  move  by  either  ailding 
weapons  or  protecting  the  weapons  we  have  in  it.  And  for  the  latter 
purpose,  we  might  wish  to  deploy  an  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 

Question  of  Chinese  17uct.f.ak  Thke.vx 

Q.  Is  there  any  logic  in  having  an  ABM — anf i-MiJ istic-rnksHe  mjs- 
tern — at  a  loio  level  both  for  you  and  ]?ci'Jiaps  to  counter  a 

Chinese  nuclear  threat  in  the  seventies? 

A,  There  may  be.  A'es,  there  may  well  be.  M'e  haven't  made  a  de¬ 
cision  on  tliat  yet;  it  isn’t  necessary  for  ns  to  slo  so,  liecause  the  lead 
time  required  by  the  Chinese  to  develop  and  produce  and  deploy 
any  substantial  offensive  force  is  greater  than  the  lead  time  we  require 
to  dojiloy  a  defensive  force.  So  tliis  is  a  matter  for  the  future, 

Q.  Boine  of  the  mitifavy  men  seem  to  he  mthrr  af/haNf  iihouf  your 
cool  assumption  that  you  hare  a  lot  of  time  to  decide  these  things. 

A,  Well,  we  don’t  liave  perhaps  a  lot  of  time,  hut  we  have  more  time 
than  requires  the  forces  of  decision  this  year. 

Q.  ould  you  say  that  an  .'1^.1/  syslrni  I'-ould  mah-e  your  nhility 
to  protect  your  allies  more  credible,  as  also  is  hri ng  argued? 

A.  No,  110.  No,  because  we  would  liave  to  say  w’  at  was  the  tnitb, 
and  that  is  that  an  ABM  system,  assuming  the  So\  lets  react  to  it,  as 
1  believe  tliey  nni>t,  will  not  jirotect  eiiher  onr  jiopulation  or  onr  allies' 
population.  ' 

Q.  IF/icn  you  v'orlerd  irifh  President  Kennedy.  Mr,  MeXinnnra, 
yon — tn  tnui  n  you — ereatrd  a  inueh  u'/der  sti  of  oplionx  for  ojfdtxin 
possihitit it  s  ;  lym  opened  up  a  lot  of  options.  Xoie.  iroutdn'l  the  ,l//.l/ 
sy.sfrtn  just  he  a/ldiny  another  option? 

A.  Not  if  it'’— not  if  it's  reacted  tohy  one's  opponent . 

'  T  nt  must  Ihinh  I'm  eerystajild.  hut  I'm  getting  tin  juiint. 

'  No,  this  is  exactly  the  ))oint.  Yon  see,  we  start  with  the  a.-suiii])- 
tion  that  (lie  TT..S.  mr -  !ie  able  to  deter  a  large-scale  Soviet  attack  on 
MVstern  Fiiropeor  t  •onliiie!*i',il  I’.S,  f  tliink  eiervone  would  agree 
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that  this  is  the  foumlatioii  of  our  senility.  We  must  have  that 
ea|iahility. 

But  if  we  accept  that,  I  think  we'ie  forced  to  accept  that  the  Soviets 
must  liave  a  similar  requirement.  Tiiey  must  bo  capable  of  deterring  a 
large-scale  Western  or  U.S.  attack — NATO  attack,  if  3‘ou  will — upon 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  don’t  know  anyone  who  would  realh'  disagree 
with  that,  as  being  to  them  a  I'equirement. 

Do  they  have  tlie  technical  and  financial  capability  to  achieve  that 
requirement?  I  think  the}'  do.  If  we  deploy  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
system  and  give,  as  you  '">11  protection  to  our  allies  and/or  ourselves, 
to  the  extent  that  they  don’t  react  they  have  lost  a  part  of  their  deter¬ 
rent.  Tliey’re  failing  to  meet  this  requirement  which  is  ab.soliitely 
essential  to  their  security.  And  therefore,  I  think  we  must  assume  tliey 
will  react  to  our  defensive  move  if  they  have  the  technical  and  financial 
capability  to  do  so.  And  we  believe  they  have. 

Effect  ox  Xi'ci.ear  Puoi.TFER.vno.v 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  deployv^cnt  with  an  ABM  syntem  either  here 
or  in  Rwinia  and  hath  placets  leoidd  encourage  a  proliferation  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapona  ei-seivhere  in  the  teorld?  This  is  also  said — 

-V.  Well,  I  don’t  think  so.  I’ve  read  comments  made  by  the  ))olitical 
leaders  of  some  of  the  neutral  states  and  some  of  the— pai-ticularly 
suine  of  the  states  that  have  no  nuclear  weapons  of  their  own — which 
say  in  etl'ect  they’re  going  to  cut  off  their  nose  to  spite  their  face,  because 
they’re  not  going  to  sign  any  nonproliferation  treaty  unless  i)artic- 
ulai'ly  the.  So\-iet  and  the  T’.'S.  agree  not  to  deploy  any  antiballistic 
missiles,  for  e.xample.  Completely  non  sequitur — no  relationship  what¬ 
soever  to  the  problem  of  the  nonnuclear  slates — 

Q.  Do  you  have  a — 

A.  — and  I  don’t  believe  that  when  it  comes  down  to  the  ]>oint  of 
actually  accepting  the  treaty,  Mils  will  be  an  important  factor.  In 
fact  I’m  very  .sympathetic  to  their  desire  to  see  what  they  consider 
to  bo  a  nuclear  arms  race  brought  to  a  halt.  But  I  don't  believe  that 
failure  to  sigii  a  nonproliferation  treaty — or  refusal  to  sign  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty — is  a  move  toward  deescalating  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Quite  the  contrary. 

Q,  One  in  in  the  midstream  of  a  great  arms  race,  really,  isn't  one? 

A.  Yes,  but  it's  not  between  the  two  nuclear  powers.  It’s  the  potejitial 
arms  race  between  the  nonnuclear  powers,  a  race  to  obtain  nuclear 
weapons.  And  tliis  is  the  race  that  must  be  called  to  a  halt,  in  the 
interest  of  all  of  us,  not  just  in  the  intere.st  of  tlio  nuclear  powers 
but  particularly  in  the  interest  of  the  nonnuclear  powers. 

Q.  How  do  yon  effcctirrly  try  in  the  future  to  stop  the — you  say  it 
isn't  an  arms  race  betareen  you  and  the  Iiussians,  Out  how  do  you  try 
to  dcescalafe  your  position? 

A.  Well,  I  tiiink  we  try  to  do  so  by  the  kind  of  <li.scussion  yon  and 
I  are  liaving  right  now — to  try  to  make  clear  to  our  own  people  that 
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beyond  a  certain  point  there  is  no  gain  from  increasing  the  size  of 
one’s  nuclear  forces;  to  try  to  make  it  clear  there’s  no  gain  by  de¬ 
ploying  antiballistic  missiles;  and  to  try  to  make  it  clear,  not  only  to 
one’s  own  people  but  also  to  one’s  op^ponents— and  that  of  course,  is 
the  reason  why  we’re  so  very  interested  in  engaging  in  a  discussion 
on  this  subject  with  the  Soviets. 

Q.  do  you  think  thex'e's  any  realistic  possihility  of  hav/ny  a 
soi’t  of  rollback  which  would  give  public  parity  to  you  and  the 
Russians,  literal  parity? 

A.  Well,  I  don’t  want  to  speculate  on — 

Q.  Do  you  think  it's  possible — 

A.  — on  what’s  possible.  We  haven’t  ennaged  in  substantive  dis¬ 
cussions  of  this  ABM  subject  and  associated  subjects  as  yet  with  the 
Soviets.  We’re  very  anxious  to  do  so,  but  I  don’t  want  to  predict  how 
the  discussions  will  evolve — 

Q.  Pm  not  thinking  of  your  speoblc  discussions.  Pm  just  thinking 
of  the  general  psychological  truth.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  more  stable 
relationship? 

A.  Well,  it  depends  on  how  they  react.  If  they  react  in  an  unfa^■or- 
able  fashion,  it  wouldn’t  be  more  stable. 

Q.  Pve  got  one  more  personal  question.  Do  you  find  it  extremely 
difiauU  to  walk  a  tightrope  between  all  the  different  pressure  groups 
over  an  issue  like  tKis — the  pros  and  cons?  Is  your  job  very  difficult? 

A.  No.  I  don’t — 

Q.  — or  do  you  say  whac  should  be  done? 

A.  No,  I  don’t  find  it  difficult,  but  I  don’t  mean  to  say  there  aren't 


what  I’m  doing. 

Q.  Thank  xjou  very  much. 


Television  Interview  With  Chancellor  Kiesingcr:  Non- 
proliferation  Negotiations  {Extract},  February  17, 
1967' 

Question;  Aside  from  EEC  problems,  the  nonproliferation  issue 
xoas  obviously  disni.sxnl.  The  British  are  formulating  this  treaty  with 
the  Russians  and  the  Americans,  Now  that  you  have  talked  to  the 

’  Hamburg  television  liroaucnst,  Feb.  17,  1907, 
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Bntish  wliat  about  your  strong  reservations  against  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  joining  this  treaty? 

Answer:  I  am  somewhat  embarrassed  hero.  Yon  speak  of  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  I  wonder  how  many  of  tlio  listeners  know  what 
that  means.  It  is  a  matter  of  tiding  to  control  the  masses  of  nuclear 
fuel  produced  in  many  reactors  so  that  no  nuclear  bombs  are  built, 
and  of  banning  proliferation  by  nuclear  powers  so  that  no  new  atomic 
powei-s  are  created.  This  must  bo  clearly  said.  Moreover,  the  treaty 
does  not  exist;  I  therefore  cannot  voice  reservations  against  it.  I  can 
only  voice  reservations  against  possible  regulations  of  this  treaty. 
There  are  drafts ;  the  two  main  negotiating  partners,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  have  prepared  some  draffs.  Of  course  there 
are  very  grave  reservations,  primarily  concerning  oiir  security  and 
economic  development. 

Wo  have  been  addreased  very  rudely  by  Mr.  Kosygin.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  into  detail  on  what  he  actually  said,  but  I  have  replied  that 
whether  we  sign  such  a  treaty  depends  only  on  our  own  sensibility 
and  conscience.  It  is  an  extraoixlinary  matter,  a  most  important  de¬ 
cision  which  is  demanded  of  us  and  other  people.  Some  parties  secure 
for  themselves  |K)ssession  of  nuclear  weapons,  excluding  other's  from 
this  po.ssession,  either  through  their  own  production  or  by  taking  over 
from  others.  This  is  a  very  rmportant  objective  because  it  is  frighten¬ 
ing  to  think  what  wotrld  happen  if  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  were 
spread  chaotically  throughout  the  world,  if  .some  adventurous  state 
wer-o  one  day  irresponsibly  to  use  such  a  weapon.  Birt  there  are,  of 
coiii'se,  very  iinportairt  problems.  For  example,  we  must  not  be 
hindered  in  the  peaceful  development  and  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
energy.  Neither  our  research  nor  tnc  benefit  which  our  ecorromy  derives 
from  such  peaceful  development  of  nuclear  energy  must  be  obstructed. 

There  is  another  important  problem.  Development  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  and  everythin;;  connected  with  it,  including  carrier  rocket  sy.stems, 
produces  many  .scientific-technological  findings  which  may  benefit  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  The  Americans  call  this  side  effects.  These  findings 
which  are.  gained  as  a  byproduct  are  very  important,  and  it  is  essential 
for  the  nonnuclear  powers,  including  us.  to  know  that  we  can  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  findings,  in  this  technological  progress. 

Question:  In  other  u'ords.  u'c  do  not  leant  nuclear  tcrapon-s  but  lee 
leant  a  puarantre  that  as  an  industrial  nation  we  will  continue  to  rank 
among  the  leaders  in  this  field. 

.Answer:  Very  definitely.  It  is  a  matter  not  only  of  being  assured 
that  wo  are  among  the  leaders:  it  is  also  one  of  preventing  a  drastic 
j-ot regression  in  onr  technological-scientifie  and  eeonoinio  development, 
I'otrogressing  far  behind  the  nuclear  powers,  that  is.  Then,  of  course, 
there  is  the  very  important  problem  of  control  and  the  question  of 
who  exorcises  it.  All  this  is  very  important.  Bnt  |)erba))S  we  can 
discuss  one  more  aspect.  T  am  occasionally  asked  what  is  new  in  all 
this.  After  all,  we  have  already  renounced  nuclear  weapons. 

Tlio  inatler  is  (his :  Under  the  WETt  treat  v,  we  renounced  (he  manu¬ 
facture  of  nuclear  weapons  on  our  own  territory. =  Tiiis  is  the  reiumcia- 

’  See  Anirn'rnii  Foreign  Policy,  IOSO-IH.tS:  Panic  Documents,  vol.  I.  pp.  97!)  ff. 
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tion  within  the  framework  of  theWEU  treaty.  This  new  treaty  whicli 
we  would  have  to  sign  renounces  imicli  more — for  instance,  the  some¬ 
what  theoretical  case  of  one  country  manufacturing  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  territory  of  others  or  together  with  others.  Treaty  signatories 
also  renounce  acceptance  of  any  nuclear  wea])ons  which  a  nuclear 
power  night  be.  prepared  to  give  them.  Xor  can  the  fact  be  di.sregarded 
that  legal  obligations  under  this  new  treaty  go  much  farther.  Thus 
far  we  l.ave  undertaken  connnitinents  within  the  framework  of  our 
allies,  within  ATEU  and,  as  it  were,  tied  to  the  existence  of  AVEU.  Now 
we  would  undertake  a  commitment  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

Question:  All  these  problems  mttsi  still  he  considered,  and  the 
Federal  Goremwient  mill  eertainhj  malce  a  decision  only  %olie.n  in  forma¬ 
tion  is  availahl-e  from,  all  sides  concerning  the  interjrretation  of  the 
treaty  provisions. 

Answer;  That  is  right;  for  example,  interpretation  of  views  re¬ 
garding  a  future  united  Europe.  This  united  Europe  must,  after  all, 
he  in  a  position  to  defend  itself  with  modem  means.  All  these  are  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  we  need  clarification.  We  have  had  many  discussions 
on  these  (piostions,  of  cour.se.  During  his  visit  to  America,  my  colleague, 
Foreign  Minister  Ilrandt,  discussed  these  problems.  We  have  had  many 
talks  about  them  here,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  be  satisfied  with  the 
answers,  the  interpretations  we  get,  interpretations  which  both  sides 
will  accept. 


Interview  of  Foreign  Minister  Brandt  With  Die  Welt: 
Nonproliferation  Negotiations,  February  18,  1967  ' 

Question:  Is  it  true  that  you  were  unable  to  bHng  hack  binding 
TJ.S.  promises  xohich  might  have  dispelled  seidous  Germa7i  misgivings 
about  the  noxiproliferation  treaty? 

Answer;  This  is  not  true.  The  U.S.  G-ivernment  declared  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  explain  to  us,  in  binding  form,  how  the  essential  ))rovisions 
of  the  planned  agreement  should  be  interpreted.  I’liis  promise  dispels 
any  doubt.  The  American  side  also  ]>romised  that  the  wishes  of  the 
nonnuclear  states  would  lie  met  in  order  that  there  would  be  clarity 
on  nonproliferation  and  disarmament  and  that  any  impairment  of 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  would  be  averted.  It  was  agreed 
to  clarify  the  details  in  conversations  between  German  and  American 
exjjerts. 

That  not  all  misgivings  have  yet  been  dispelled  is  also  evident  from 
the  fact  that  no  binding  text  of  the  draft  treaty  yet  exists.  Everything 
is  still  in  tlie  stage  of  clarifying  questions  of  principle.  Thus  far  no 
one  knows  what  text  will  bo  submitted  by  the  two  world  {)Owcrs  to 
the  Geneva  conference,  which  will  meet  on  Slonday,  when  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  will  bo  made,  or  how  it  will  appear  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
negotiations. 

'  lliunburg  rnrtio  broiulcnst,  Eeb.  IS,  1907. 
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Question;  Have  the  Russians  adopted  the  American  concept  re¬ 
garding  a  united  Europe?  Must  this  concept  not  become  part  of  the 
treaty? 

Answer ;  As  for  Ihe  second  part  of  your  question,  the.  answer  is  no. 
'I’lio  answer  to  tlic  first  part  is  that  such  a  treaty  would  involve  a  united 
Europe.  According  to  international  law,  it  would  not  automatically 
become,  a  member  of  such  a  treaty.  A  federal  European  state  woultl 
instead  inherit  what  its  niember.s  possess.  TJiis  too  was  clarified  during 
my  Washington  talks. 

The  ditficultios  which  European  nnification  face-s  on  the  road  to 
common  foreign  and  defense  policies  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty.  Past  omissions  cannot  be  excused  by  this,  and 
possible  future  omissions  cannot  be  justified  by  citing  the  bogey  of  a 
nonproliferation  treaty. 

Question;  Is  the  'nonproliferation  treaty  not  political  discrimina¬ 
tion  agahist  all  nonnuclear  states?  Woidd  the  nuclear  poicers  'not  he 
compelled  to  conclude  at  least  simultaneous  binding  agreements  that 
u'ould  put  a  stop  to  their  neto  race  to  develop  antimissile  systems? 
Would  not  nuclear  disarmament  measures  then  also  have  to  he 
negotiated? 

.Answer:  The  Federal  German  Republic  is  in  a  .special  political 
and  geographical  situation  because  years  ago  we  contractually  pledged 
to  our  allie.s  to  renounce  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.^  The  same  also 
applies  to  others  inasmuch  as,  despite  all  differences,  there  is  one  point 
oil  wliich  I  lie  nuclear  states  agree,  namely,  not  to  give  nuclear  wea[)ons 
(o  nonnuclear  states.  In  this  respect,  the  nonproliferation  treaty  would 
establish  (he  fact. 

I,  myself,  feel  that  the  moral  and  political  justification  of  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  follows  only  if  the  nuclear  states  regard  it  ns  a 
step  toward  restrictions  on  their  own  arnuunents  and  toward  disarma¬ 
ment  and  clearly  state  that  they  are  wilb.ig  to  act  accordingly.  We 
agree  witli  many  other  nonnuclear  states  in  this  regard. 

You  and  I  would  regret  any  new  arms  race  by  the  nuclear  powers 
and  would  welcome  an  agreement  between  the  two  world  ])owers 
which  would  thwart  the  development  of  antimissile  .systems.  The  vi¬ 
cious  circle  which  threatens  the  balance  of  power  and  increa.ses  tlie 
danger  to  peace  must  be  disrupted  and  stopped  at  long  la.st. 

Question;  Development  of  an  antimissile  system  hy  the  tu'o  trorhl 
powers  'Would  not  remain  without  repemeussions  on  other  states.  Par¬ 
ticularly  foi'  Europe.^  an  ^^extraordinary  situation''  might  develop 
which  v'mtld  also  affect  a  nonproliferation  treaty.  Would  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  he  a  violation  of  the  NATO  pact  by  the  United  States. ^ 

Answer:  In  my  view,  wo  cannot  speak  of  a  viol.-itioii  of  fbe  i)act. 
Naturally,  such  an  extensive  treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  have  its  consequences.  Already  groups  of  ihe  same  or 
similar  interests  have  organized  themselves  in  this  field.  They  are  not 
absolutely  identical  with  the  state  groups  (hat  we  know  in  East-West 


’American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents,  vol.  I,  pp.  979  IT. 
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relations.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  will,  to  nii  increasing  extent,  have 
to  deal  with  the  fact  that  elements  of  the  policies  of  alliance  and 
detente  overlap  or  supplement  each  other.  However,  it  is  too  early  to 
objectively  engage  in  further  speculation.  We  should  first  wait  and  see 
what  the  treaty  and  accompanying  agreements  will  look  like. 

Question:  Do  you  share  the  view  of  German  Etiratom  committee 
memher  Robert  Margulies  that  acceptance  of  control  by  the  Intema- 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  would  be  a  mofation  of  the  Euratom 
agreement,^  which  might  then  lead  to  the  collapse  of  Euratom  and  the 
entire  EECf 

Answer:  The  control  question  is  particularly  difficult.  In  this 
respect,  the  negotiations  seem  to  have  made  the  least  progress.  The 
Federal  Government  sides  with  Euratom  out  of  conviction  and  will 
meet  tlie  obligations  that  it  assumed  with  the  other  members.  This 
includes  the  competencies  of  Euratom  organs.  We  must  now  discuss 
questions  raised  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  since  the  Eurnrom  com¬ 
mission  has  obviously  failed  to  insure  French  concurrence  with  its 
declaration. 

Perhaps  it  is  still  possible  to  link  the  control  systems  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  Euratom,  In  any  event,  dis¬ 
crimination  against  or  any  other  disadvantage  accruing  to  the 
nonnuclear  powers  in  the  nonmilitary  sphere  must  be  prevented. 

Question:  Gould  control  he  misused  for  industrial  espionage  in 
Oe'i'immyf  Ho-w  can  we  protect  ourselves  against  this? 

Answer :  This  is  one  of  the  really  important  questions.  I  left  no 
doubts  about  this  in  Washington  and  other  places.  Tniis  has  been  under¬ 
stood.  Since  we  do  not  intend  to  become  a  nuclear  military  power,  wc 
have  no  objections  to  respective  controls,  which  are  already  being 
applied  by  Euratom.  However,  we  must  resolutely  object  to  the  misuse 
of  a  control  that  might  result  in  the  disclosure  of  industrial  secrets. 
Briefly,  controls  must  not  lead  to  industrial  espionage.  The  Russians 
will  certainly  appreciate  this  point. 

However,  I  do  not  have  the  impi'ession  that  Sweden  or  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  had  any  bad  experiences  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  The  United  States  and  Britain,  too,  have  permitted 
such  controls  in  their  nonmilitary  spheres.  The  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  had  developed  control  measures  which  offer  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  influencing  the  composition  of  the  control  delegation.  It  is 
evident  that  controllers  will  only  be  accepted  from  countries  hich 
subject  themselves  to  control.  Perhaps  in  principle  those  who  have 
already  embarked  on  the  road  of  nuclear  arming  should  in  principle 
be  excluded  from  the  role  of  nuclear  chaperon. 

Question:  Scientists  aixd  industrialists  voice  learnings  aliout  the 
damage  that  neill  be  inflicted  on  German  research  and  industry  by  the 
treaty.  Do  you-  share  this  view?  ^¥hat  should  be  done  to  prevent  such 
damage? 


'For  the  Euratom  ngreement,  see  Atnerican  Foreign  Volicy:  Current  Docu¬ 
ments,  1961,  pp.  421-42C. 
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Answer:  There  must  be  no  doubt  that  a  non,  •oliferation  treaty 
must  not  frustrate  tlio  peaceful  usc.s  of  nuclear  energy  by  science  and 
industry.  I  have  repeatedly  expre.ssed  this  view,  and  I  ivcnnfirm  it.  We 
must  insist  on  and  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  insuring  this  jioint  in 
the  text  of  a  treaty  and  the  accompanying  agreements.  The  Fedci’al 
Government  is  being  advised  on  this  point  by  prominent  representa¬ 
tives  of  German  science. 

By  concluding  a  treaty  on  a  nuclear-free  Latin  America,  our  Latin 
American  friends  showed  how  such  demands  can  bo  satisfied  by  a 
treaty.^  In  other  words,  I  believe,  that  some  of  the  expi-e-ssed  fears  are 
justified,  although  public  discussion  was  perhaps  too  much  concerned 
with  past  omissions.  The  Federal  Government — and  I  speak  ns  its 
foreign  minister — will  naturally  insure  that  the  vital  interests  we  share 
witii  other  nonmilitary  nuclear  powers  are  protected. 

I  attach  special  significance  to  the  following  point ;  There  should 
be  controls,  but  these  should  bo  unequivocal  ancl  exclude  any  doubt 
about  safepiards  against  the  misuse  of  nuclear  pov.er  for  military 
purposes.  This  is  so  very  important  becai  se  the  e.xcessive  suspicion 
cast  on  the  Federal  Republic  without  justification  would  thus  bo  with¬ 
out  foundation,  and  l>eoause,  in  accoraanco  with  our  policy  of  detente, 
we  would  be  one  step  further  toward  the  normalization  of  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Here  there  is  clearly  an  interrelation  between 
our  East  Eui-opean  policy  and  a  sound  nonproliferation  treaty. 

Question!  WlMt  ahoxd  the  disadvantages  resulting  for  the  non- 
nnelear  powers  from  the  fact  that  they  cotdd  net  use  nuclear  explosii'cs 
for  such  peaceful  purposes  as  canal  constniction? 

Answer:  This  point  does  not  or  will  hai'dly  affect  the  Federal 
Republic,  which  is  densely  populated.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that 
satisfactory  detonation  cl'iarges  for  nonmilitary  uses  do  not  yet  exist. 
Other  countries,  especially  the  Latin  .\inerican  nations,  are  interested 
in  this  problem.  The  United  States  is  willing,  should  it  develop  such 
charges,  to  make  them  available  for  nonmilitary  use  under  inter¬ 
national  control. 

Question;  IFAat  is  the  real  jtolitical  purpose  of  the  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  treaty?  Is  it,  for  the  Americans^  a  V.S.-Horlet  alliance  against 
China  based  on  common  interests  and,  for  the  Russians,  an  insfruinenf 
for  the  ?nilitary  ami  thus  political  suppression  of  Germany? 

.Vnswer:  IVo  should  fii'st  of  all  be  concerned  witli  our  intere.^ts, 
which  means  that  we  agree  to  any  move  aimed  at  in.'^uring  peace.  The 
unrestricted  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  undonbtetlly  danger¬ 
ous.  The  United  Natioas  voted  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  a 
nonproliferation  treaty.  I  think  we  share  this  view. 

It  is  in  our  interests  that  other  countries  also  enact  the  “nonprolif¬ 
eration’’  winch  the  Federal  Republic  enacted  in  advance.  1  do  not  want 
to  indulge  in  speculation  about  China,  but  I  realize  full  well  that  tbe 
two  world  itowem  may  bo  mutually  concerned  about  those  countries 
wliich  I'egard  the  atomic  bomb  as  a  furth.er  development  of  iu  tillci-y. 


‘  See  ante,  pp.  09-83. 
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As  fcr  tlie  Soviet  nnion  and  its  relations  with  Oprinuny,  I  do  not 
regard  this  time  ns  opportune  to  make  predirtions  nhont  Soviet  inten¬ 
tions.  On  the  otlier  hand,  I  c-an  see.  the  poasihility  of  inereasing  our 
politkal  freedom  of  notion  through  a  sound  nonproliferation  treaty. 

We,  or  tlie  niajorit  j’  of  us,  have  in  tlieso  year.s  assnmetl  t  hat  Germany 
is  no  longer  a  major  military  power.  Gerinnny's  roh>  and  its  future 
influence  will  bo  determiuoA  by  whether  or  not  we  shall  sueeeed  in 
holding  the  frontline  economically  and  scientiRcally  in  niattei's  of 
technology  and  quality',  or  oven  reaching  tlie  top.  In  this  matter,  a 
nonproliferation  treaty  must  not  be  an  obstacle — and  this  is  a  really 
vital  matter. 

Question:  Wliat  prerequisites  must  erixt  for  the  Federal  Gorrrii- 
ment  to  sign  the  treaty? 

Answer;  I  have  just  inciitioncd  the  most  important  prerequisite. 
In  addition,  the  treaty  must  be  part  of  a  general  disarmament  policy. 
Furthermore,  countries  with  nuclear  weapons  must  renounce  tlie  mis¬ 
use  of  their  positions  to  apply  pressure,  threats,  or  blaekmail,  and  our 
legitimate  security  interests  must  be  safcgnnr<1erl. 

Qu-estion;  Would  it  not  he  appropriate  for  Bonn  to  refrain  from 
signing  until  the  treaty  is  signed  hy  liidia,  Pakistan.  Japan,  Italy, 
and  Sweden? 

Answer:  The  question  of  signing  is  not  yet  under  disenssitm.  As 
the  Federal  Chancellor  said,  wo  shall  decide  on  tlie  basis  of  iiisiglit 
and  conscience.  The  countries  montionod  hy  you  are — like  us--indns- 
trinlized,  nonmilitary  nuclear  countries  or  in  the  processor  develiuping. 
Wo  are  in  contact  with  them  and  others  regarding  questions  whicli  tlie 
nonnuclear  countries  are  addressing  to  the  mielear  powers.  I  do  not 
want  to  exclude  the  possibility  that  this  attitude  will  also  be  valid  for 
the  phase  of  accession  to  the  treaty.  We  are  in  no  way  under  any 
pressure  of  time. 


Statement  by  the  Department  of  State  on  Nonproliferation 
and  Peaceful  Nuclear  AvCtivities,  February  20,  1967  ' 

Q:  Uiuler  a  non- prolife  rat  ion  treaty,  would  it  he  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  sell  plutonium  to  Et'Ii ATOM  and  the  FRO? 

A:  Yes,  As  you  know,  the  Fnited  States  has  been  selling  pluto¬ 
nium  to  EURATOM  for  developing  impioved  nueleu,r  leactors  to 
produce  electric  power.  This  plutonium  is.  of  course,  safeguarded 
against  liivcrsion  to  military  purposes.  There  is  no  reason  why  sncli 
sales  could  not  take  jdace  under  a  non-proliferation  treaty  to  which 
EURATOM  members  subscribe;  in  fact,  it  may  well  facilitate  sucii 
transactions  in  t  lie  future. 


‘  Doptu-lment  of  State  file.':.  The  replies  were  made  by  a  Department  of  State 
spokesman. 
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Q:  Can  you  cite  any  area  of  peacefuJ  nm  lenr  development  ichich 
uioidd  he  precluded  by  the  nun  proliferation  treaty  other  than  the 
dcrelo/ininit  of  peaceful  cj'plo.sier  drrin  s? 

A:  No.  And  here  wo  sixmM  liUo  (n  onipliasizo  (linl  if  is  only  the 
di  eelopineiit  of  peaceful  oxfilosive  (lovi<‘os  wiiicli  would  la*  prooliuled 
in  a  non-nroliferation  treaty.  Tlie  United  Slates  lielieves  lliat  any 
benelits  wliich  may  emerge  from  (he  develojuneiit  of  peaceful  nuclear 
e.xplosive  devices  should  l)c  made  available  to  the  world.  As  for  the 
actual  unc  of  these  devices,  (ne.  I’liiU'd  States  has  said  that  this  .sein  ice 
oitfi;ht  to  he  performed  by  the  nuclear- weajmn  jmwers  without  dis- 
crii  nation  for  the  non-nuclear-weapon  powers.* 

<?/  Will  it  be  poesiblo  for  countries  like  the  FUG  to  proceed  v'ith 
the  development  of  a  fast-breeder  reactor? 

A:  Of  course,  There  is  no  reason  wliy  such  develoinnent  should 
be  alfected  in  any  way  by  a  non-proliferation  treaty. 

Q."  There  have  been  questions  raised  in  European  neujs papers  as 
to  sehether  a  non-proliferation  treaty  nuyht  expose  a  country  to  in¬ 
dustrial  espionage^  or  other  hindrances  to  cieHian  nuclear  industry. 
Is  there  any  real  basis  for  such  fears? 

A:  Any  sucli  fears  are  without  foundation.  The  e.xpcriencc  of  the 
l.'nited  Slates  with  the  Iniernational  .Viomic.  Energy  A^ciua’  lias 
some  relevance  on  this  pcbil.  'I'hat  .\.}j:ency  has  not  only  in^pecied  U.S. 
(}o\'ornment  reactors  lait  has  rejxuhii'ly  insj)i*<aed  tlie^iant  pii\ately- 
owned  power  reactoi-  at  Itowe,  .Ma.s,sachuse(ls-  (his  was  done,  as  a 
matter  *)f  fact,  on  Fetuaiary  l(i  (d'  this  year.  'This  e.xperience  has  in¬ 
dicator!  tliat  so-i'alled  “indu.strial  esp.ionajxe"  is  not  a  problem. 

There  are.  pre.sently  two  international  s'l feftua rds  sy>U’m.s  in  ('.xist- 
enee,  (he  Eiiratoin  system  in  Western  Europe  and  the  system  of  the 
International  Atomic  Enerfry  .Vjfeiiey  in  A’ieima.  Tlie  technical  pi’o- 
cediiresS  of  the  two  systems  are  very  similar,  am!  the  United  Slates 
consider.s  botli  .systems  to  !>e  eifeclire.  All  pcarcfid  nuclear  laeiliiies 
in  Italy,  IJeljiium,  The  Xelherland.s,  f>u.xeinhoiu'<r,  Fr.iuce  and  the 
Federal  Id-public  of  (lennany  are  i)reseuily  safe<j;uar<Ied  under  the 
Euratom  system.  The  IAEA  is  now  safeguarding  more  than  f>'*  reac¬ 
tors  in  20  countries,  including  the  United  States.  On  February  14, 
fourteen  Latin  American  states  signed  a  mieloar  lVoe  zone  treaty  wbicb 
calls  f<u'  I.\KA  siifegnards  on  their  nuclear  activities.* 

N'eithei'  safeguard  .system  hampers  peaceful  nuclear  acii\ities.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  sategiiards  inspectors  lia\  e  no  j>owei-  to  imer- 
fere  with  the  coii.slnict ion  or  operation  of  any  nuclear  f.u-iliiy.  They 
aix'  limited  to  sncli  activii  ies  as  audit  ing  rei-ords.  verifying  iii\  cniories, 
and  obse;  > mg  oj)crations, 

As  an  additional  protection  in  the  case  of  the  lAE.V  (he  insjtected 
.state,  may  reject  in  advance  (he  designation  of  a  i)ar(ivular  lAE.V  in- 
spi-vlor  (  f<>r  e.xample,  because  he  is  a  nalional  ofa  hostile  vonni  i\)  and 


®  Duenmt  o«  DiHunnumt  ut.  Jffiif}.  ji.  rc’7. 
®  See  ante,  pp.  69-83, 
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I'eqmvit  that  a  diffprent  iuspectoi'  be  sent.  Moreover,  the  appointment 
of  each  IAEA  insiiector  mu.st  bo  approved  by  tlio  IAEA  Hoard  of 
Goveri'oi’s,  whieli  consists  of  rcpre:'U>ntiiti  vosof  li’i  countries. 


Message  From  President  Johasots  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee,  February  21,  1967  ‘ 

Tho  Eighteen-Nation  Hisarmtunent  G'ornniitteo  reconvenes  t.'jday  in 
a  time  of  renewed  hope.  Conclusion  of  a  treaty  banning  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  outer  space,®  and  a  treaty  for  a  Latin  American 
uucicnr  free  y.one,^  give  new  impetus  to  the  etfort  to  bring  tlie  arms 
race  under  control. 

The  Disarmament  Committee  now  fp.ces  a  great  oppoiTunity — a 
treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  luiclear  weapons.  J  earnestly  hope  that 
it  will  soon  be  possible  to  recoinmond  draft  provisions  of  a  non-pro¬ 
liferation  trwity  for  the  oonsider.ation  of  the  Committee. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Congi-ees  in  niy  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
the  world  is  ‘  in  the  micLst  of  a  great  traiisition,  a  transition  from  nar¬ 
row  nationalism  to  international  partnership;  frem  tlie  harah  spirit  of 
the  cold  war  to  the  hopeful  spirit  of  common  humanity  on  a  troubled 
and  thraitened  planet’ V 

Our  deepest  obligation  to  ourselves  and  to  our  childre.u  is  to  bring 
nuclear  weaiwns  imdor  control.  "VVe  have  already  made  considerable 
pi-ogress.  The  next  step  is  to  prevent  tho  further  spread  of  these  weap¬ 
ons.  If  ^\o  fail  to  act  now,  nation  after  nation  will  be  driven  to  use 
valuable  I'esources  to  acquire  them.  Even  local  contlicts  will  involve  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  Nuclear  arms  will  spread  to  potentially 
unstable  areius  where  open  warfare  has  taken  place  during  tlie  last 
decade.  Indeed,  all  the  progiess  of  (he  past  few  years  toward  a  loss 
daugeious  world  may  well  bo  undone. 

A  uon-proliforation  treaty  must  be  equitable  as  between  tho  micloar 
and  the  non-nuclear-weapons  powera.  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
achieve  such  «juity  and  tliat  the  security  of  all  na.tions  will  bo 
enhanced. 

Such  a  treaty  will  help  free  the  non-nuclear  nations  from  tho  agon¬ 
izing  decision  of  whothor  to  pursue  a  search  for  security  through 
nuclear  arms.  Freed  from  the  fear  that  non-nuclear  neighbora  may 
develop  suoli  weapons,  nations  can  devote  their  efforts  in  tho  field  of 
atomic  energy  to  de.veloping  strong,  peaceful  programs. 

I  have  instnicted  our  negotiators  to  exerei.se  the  greatest  care  that 
the  treaty  not  iunder  the  non-nuclear  powora  in  their  development  of 
imolc<ii’  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  We  believe  in  sharing  the  l>ene- 
fits  of  scientific  progi-ess  njid  wo  will  continue  to  act  accoi'dingly. 
Through  IAEA,  through  EUKATOM,  and  through  other  interna¬ 
tional  channels,  we  have  shared — and  will  continue  to  share — the 


‘  ElNDG/187,  Feb.  21, 1967. 

*  Anie.  pp.  38-43. 

*  Ante,  pp.  09-83. 

'  .4nlc,  p.  3. 
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knowledge  we  have  gained  about  nuciear  energy.  There  will  be  no 
barrier  to  efTective  co-operation  among  the  signatory  nations. 

1  am  sure  we  .ill  agree  tliat  a  non-proliferation  treaty  slionld  not 
contain  any  provisions  that  would  defeat,  its  major  pnr[>ose.  The  treaty 
must,  therofoix*,  co\  er  nuclear  e.xplosive  devices  for  peaceful  a,s  well  as 
military  purposes.  The  technology  is  the  same.  A  pojiceful  nuclear 
explosive  device  would,  in  effect,  also  he  a  highly  sophisticated 
weiyxm. 

However,  this  will  not  impose  any  technological  penalty  on  the  par¬ 
ticipating  nations.  The  United  State  ,  is  prepaied  to  make  available 
nuclear  e.xplosive  services  for  peaceful  purposes  on  a  non-aiscrimina- 
tory  basis  under  appropriate  inteniational  safeguards.  We  ai-e,  pre¬ 
pared  to  join  other  nuclear  states  in  a  commitment  to  do  this. 

More  generally,  we  i-ecommend  that  the  treaty  clearly  state  the 
intention  of  its  signatories  to  make  available  the  full  benefits  of  peace¬ 
ful  nuclear  toclinologv — including  any  benefits  that  are  the  by-product 
of  weajKins  i-esearch. 

To  assure  that  the  peaceful  atom  remains  peaceful,  we  must  work 
toward  a  biviad  international  system  of  safeguards  sa-tisfactoiy  to  all 
concerned.  Tlie  treaty  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  progress  to 
this  end. 

Agreement  on  a  treaty  to  stop  the  spivail  of  nuclear  weapons  will  lie 
an  liistoric  turning  point  in  the  long  effort  to  bring  the  atom  to  heel. 
It  will,  I  am  confictent,  permit  further  co-operative  steps  to  reduce 
nuclear  armaments.  Plain  sanity  calls  for  a  halt  to  the  competition  in 
nuclear  anns. 

There  is  nothing  to  choose  here  between  the  intemsts  of  the  nuclear 
and  the  non-nuclear  nations;  there  is  a  terrible  and  inescapable  equity 
in  our  common  clanger.  I  wish  you  Godspeed  in  your  work. 


Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Garcia  Robles) 
to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Latin 
American  Nuclear  Free  Zone  Treaty  [Extract},  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1967  ' 


59.  IvC^t  me  now  deal  briefly  willi  (be  Treaty  itself.  As  Mie  full  text 
has  already  been  cireulated,  I  will  merely  make  a  few  comments  on 
eight  of  itsmain  subjects:  the  Preamble ;  obligationsof  ineml)er  States; 
definition  of  nuclear  weapons;  explosions  for  iwaceful  purposes; 
organization;  control  system;  entry  into  force,  and  imdert.akings 
required  ol  States  pos.sessing miolear  wea-jons. 

60.  The  Pi’camblo,  I  consider  without  either  boa.sting  or  false  mod¬ 
esty,  easily  stands  comparison  botli  in  suh.stance  aTid  in  form  with  any 
other  similar  text  vet  clrafted.  Its  opening  paragraph  and  the.  two  con¬ 
cluding  ones,  whicdi  I  propose  to  mid  to  you,  amply  illustrate  the  lofty 
principles  on  which  tlie  Treaty  is  based  and  the  noble  aims  it  pursues: 


‘  ENDr/PV.287,  pp.  23-28.  Th?  treaty  appears  pi>.  60-8:C 
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Tn  tho  mime  of  thoir  peoples  and  fnilhfiilly  it>  ‘•rin-etiii!:  tlieir  desires  and 
aspirations,  the  Governuient.s  of  the  Stales  whii-h  In  n-  Mgaed  the  'JTont.v  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuelear  WeaiKin.!  in  Latin  Aiuerieii, 

Desiring  to  con'rilmle,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  po.. ,-r.  towards  endinit  the  arnni- 
inents  rare,  especially  in  the  field  of  niielear  weapons,  and  tow  ards  streiiKtlicninK 
a  world  at  jieace,  haserl  on  the  sovereign  etpiality  of  Slates,  mutual  resia-et  and 
giMid  neiglihourliness  ,  ,  . 

61,  The  Preaiiihlo  ends  by  cxprckssiiin  ihp  Liitiii-Aiiierifan  States' 
Conviction — 

That  tin  military  denueleurizatlon  of  Latin  jVineriea — being  understood  to 
mean  the  i,  dertaking  entered  Into  internationally  in  this  Treaty  to  keep  their 
territories  forever  free  from  nuelear  weaiions — will  constitute  a  measure  wldcli 
will  si>are  their  jH-oples  from  the  sinmndering  of  their  limited  re.soiiives  on 
nuclear  armaments  and  will  protect  them  again.st  po.ssiblc  nuclear  attacks  on  their 
territories,  and  will  also  con.stitnte  a  sign  ticani  contribution  towards  preventing 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  wcaimiis  and  a  iMwerful  factor  for  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disannament,  and 

That  Latin  America,  faithful  to  its  tradition  of  nniversnlity.  nuist  not  only 
endeavour  to  biini.sli  from  its  hoiiielaud.s  the  scourge  of  a  nneioar  war,  but  uui.st 
ill.s.i  strive  to  promote  the  well-lieing  and  advancement  of  its  lasiples,  at  the  same 
time  co-oiteratiiig  in  the  fullilmoiit  of  the  ideals  of  iniinUiiul,  tlmt  is  to  -say,  in  the 
consoiidatiiin  of  a  permanent  tn-ace  based  on  ispml  rights,  economic  fairm  ss  and 
■social  ju.sticc  for  all,  in  acc.>rduiice  willi  the  principles  and  pui'isiscs  .set  forth  in 
the  Cliarter  of  tlie  l'nite<i  Nations  and  in  tlic  flnirler  of  llie  Org.inizal ion  of 
American  States. 

62.  I>i  regard  to  obligatioiiF,  Ibo  Liitin-Aiiicricnn  States  have  dc- 
vibeil  a  detiiiit liui  whicli  is  undoubtedly  one  of  llu-  most  l■om|i^■clll■nsivl• 
ever  to  ]i<av6  boon  drafted  at  world  or  repioniil  levtd  and  certainly  does 
not  appear  to  contaiii  any  loophole.  In  article  1  of  llie  Trtmty  iho  Con- 
tracti.Mjr  Patlie.s  uiidennke.  “to  use  e.xchisively  for  peaceful  puifiose.s 
the  nuclear  niateriui  iind  facilitie.s  wliich  jire  umler  their  jurisdiction, 
and  to  prohibit  and  pn'veiit.  in  tlieir  re-iHadive  terriloi'ies"  both  “the 
testing,  use,  mnnufacutre.  p'rodnetion  or  iicquisdiou  liy  any  means 
wliatsoeter  of  any  nuelear  weajions"  and  “the  receipt,  storage,  instal¬ 
lation,  deployment  and  anj  form  of  ))ossessiou  of  any  nuclear  weapon, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  tlie  Parties  tbemselves,  by  anyone  on  their 
behalf  or  in  any  other  way”.  The  Contracting  Partie-s  also  luideifake 
“to  refrain  front  etigag'ug  in,  e.noonraging  or  ivuthoi  izing,  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  in  any  way  participating  in  tho  testing,  use,  manu- 
fact.ure,  production,  posses-sion  or  CAintrol  of  any  nuclear  weapon.” 

66.  Furt.hcnnore,  the  definition  of  nuclear  wcaiions  contained  in 
Ai’ticle  5  of  the  Treaty  is  also,  iu  iny  opinion,  one  of  the  most  precise 
over  formulated  and  one  which  cc>rri\s})onds  most  closely  to  the  lale.st 
ttM’hnological  <U veloitments.  It  stales  tliat,  for  the.  purjtose.s  of  the 
Treaty,  a  nuclear  weajion  is  “any  device  which  is  capable  of  reletusing 
nuclear  energy  in  an  uncontrolled  manner  and  which  has  a  group  of 
characteri.stics  that  are  appropriate  for  iist^  for  war-like  purposes.”  It 
adds  the  proviso:  “An  instrunient  that  iiiav  he  u.sed  for  the  iransjx.rt 
01  propiilsioii  of  the  device  is  not  '  eluded  in  llii.s  definition  if  it  is 
separable  from  the  device  and  not  an  imliiisible  part  thereof." 

61.  ('onceniing  the  “explosions  for  j>en<’efnl  purjioscs"  ndVrred  to 
ill  Article  18  of  the  Treaty,  it  sliould  he  poinb-d  out  that  the  Citutract- 
ing  Parties  may  only  carry  out  such  explosions  “provided  that  they 
do  f,o  in  accordance  with  the  provisions"  of  tliat  aiTicIo  and  "i.lie  other 
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artielos  of  tlie  Treaty,  partioilarly  articles  1  and  3’’  to  which  T  have 
just  referred. 

Ci.l.  Moreover,  Article  Is  establinltes  fpiite  clearly  the  nhlicfal ioii  of 
(’out  ractinj^  Parties  intending  to  carry  out  or  co-operato  in  thocariy- 
ing  out  of  such  an  e.xplosion  to  notifv  both  the  Latin-Americiin 
Agency  set  up  under  the  Treaty  and  the  international  Atomic  Enei'gy 
Agency,  as  far  in  advance  as  the  circumstances  require,  of  the  date 
of  the  e.\i)tosion  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  certain  relevant  in¬ 
formation  specified  in  the  article.  It  also  establishes  their  duty  to 
allow  observation  of  all  tlie  preparations,  including  the  explosion  of 
the  device,  and  unrestricted  access  to  any  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
site  of  the  explosion  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  device  and  the 
procedures  followed  during  the  explosion  are  in  conformity  with  the 
information  supplied. 

66.  Ill  reforring  to  this  question  at  the  signing  ceremony  on  14 
Febniary  1  used  words  wliicli  I  think  I  might  appropriately  re^uat 
on  this  occasion; 

The  cffiK'tiVGiiwss  of  the  undcrlakings  entered  into  under  the  Treaty  to  pro- 
liiliit  nil  mu'lear  weapons  in  our  lerritorh-s  will  de|>end  not  so  much  on  tlie  word- 
iuR  of  its  provisions  ns  on  the  Rood  faith  with  which  they  are  observed.  In  this 
connexion  1  sliould  like  to  make  a  few  eoiiuneiits  which  1  consider  ju.stitied  and 
objwtive. 

One  of  the  niniii  prohltms  with  which  tlie  Com.nission  had  to  contend  in  order 
In  draft  the  Treaty  was  undoulitodl.v  tiint  of  reconcilinu  certain  imiairtant  as- 
pta-ts  of  the  riuht  of  tiieiiilier  Suites  of  ilie  future  laitiu-.Vinerican  orKiinlzution 
to  use  the  atom  for  ja'aci-fnl  pur|K>se.s  with  tlie  alisoliile  and  utuiualilied  pro¬ 
hibition  of  luiolear  weaiaius.  In  all  iirohaidiity.  ap.irt  from  the  merit  of  tlie 
texts  wliicl.  finally  oliiaiiied  (teneral  approval,  this  prohlein  will  never  arise  in 
liractice  in  sueh  a  way  as  to  imply  an  option.  Hut  if  it  did,  and  if  unforlunaleiy 
it  ,vere  necessary  to  choose  IsHwi'en  tlie  manufacture  of  nuclear  devices  wliicli. 
tiiouKh  inti-nde<l  for  iieaceful  piirisises,  were  l)asicariy  identical  \\  itli  nindear 
wenpiais,  and  llu’  reiiuueiati'in  nf  all  inaleiir  explosions  as  the  only  means  of 
avoidimt  llie  prolifoialitai  ot  tho.sc  *.'rril)le  weai>ons  of  mass  desi ruction,  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  Tcentv  i  -  ;  expres.sed  in  the  ITeamlile  clearly  in¬ 
dicates  wliicli  of  tliose  tw.)  allerns  -  •  would  he  clioseii  hy  the  Istntes  members 

of  tile  I’repa rat'c-y  ('omnii.ssion. 

i'lilcss  tetlini’hiaieal  prefriess  .,ni-  day  laah.'s  it  liossihle  to  •iistiiianisii  i  leiUly 
i'clweeii  nuclear  i  xiilosivi-.s  for  peiui-fnl  and  for  warlike  |uirposes.  it  will  he 
neces.vaiy  to  sci  li  a  soliilinn  whii  h  preetiides  the  spread  of  tineli-ar  weaiioiis  and 
at  ihc  siiiiii-  time  ensiiri'S  that  SUile.s  which,  like  all  the  I,a' iii-.\niericnn  eoiui- 
tries.  do  not  i»issess  them  are  net  deprived  <>f  the  immense  iieiielilK  which  their 
eceiioii!'*-  development  iidfilit  derive  from  tlie  tiso  of  nuclear  expio.sions  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

.\s  an  iiniiiediate  riMiiedy.  we  lielieve  dial  tlie  p<isMliility  sliould  in-  ex’ilmed 
ef  i  reiitiiiK  111  werid  level,  within  one  of  llie  exisliiic  inleriiatiniial  nraanizalieiis 
sueli  ns  tile  I'liiled  Txiitioiis  nr  llie  Intermit ioniil  .\loiuie  Kiiercy  .\aency  or  in¬ 
dependently,  a  speeial  pror;niiiime  similar  to  tliat  whieli  already  e.xjsts  fur 

I- 1  .iMiiiiiii'  tievi'lepmciil .  witli  llie  speeilh-  iiini  of  helpiiii'  all  States  in  need  of  .siieli 

II- .-  '.t.inis-  In  carry  nut  on  their  territories  nuclear  e.'ipinsioiis  for  peiuefiil 
l.iiilm-e'  ni  .  ii  Inis  laM‘11  slum'll,  nf  eonrse,  that  al'soliilely  no  ilaimer  is  in¬ 
i'  iveil  iViiii  ^  I'-h  ill-ill  tlinse  ciiiiniries  would  lint  Imve  to  suuaiider  llieir  limited 
n  -areec  unin"  essarily  in  I liein.M'lves  aiaiinfactiiring  tlio  es.seiilial  explosives. 

Mexican  linverniiicnf  will  sludy  tins  mailer  with  all  llie  ntleiitinn  it 
ile'erves,  j|  •  rdei  '.i  sui.niit  in  due  cinii'se  to  tlie  a|•|a■o|ll•iatc  iiitcriinlioiial  jiatlier- 
niirsai  y  'Si);,  lusioiis  nr  prciMisal.s  which  may  result.’ 

(17.  Thai  cmiclinlcs  tin  -tahMiiont  which  I  iiniilc  <iiic  week  ago  at  the 
■  lii.-'Uiir  meeting  of  the  fourt’i  session  of  the  I’repatatory  Coniinissioii 
fip-  the  ;  'cuiicleai  ix.atii'ii  of  L.it  in  Amei'ica. 

M’iii>ii:;".\i  s  Inf 
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68.  Concerning  organization ; 

“In  order  to  ensure  complinnce  with  the  ohliKations"  of  the  Treaty,  Artielex  7  to 
11  iiroviue  for  the  r-stnblishiuent  of  a  Latin-Aiiierkan  autonomous  onranixation 
to  be  known  as  the  ‘  Apeney  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
Ameriea”.  The  Agency's  heiuUiuarters  will  he  in  .Mexico  City  and  it  will  have 
three  principal  organs:  the  General  Conference,  the  suiireine  organ,  which  will 
hold  regular  sessions  every  two  years  ainl  may  also  hold  special  sessions  whenever 
the  Treaty  so  jirovidcs  or  the  circuinsianccs  so  rcipiire;  the  Council,  contposod 
of  five  members  elected  by  the  General  Conference;  and  the  Secretariat,  headed 
by  the  General  Secretary,  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  stall,  will  have  an  exclusively 
international  position. 

69.  For  the  purpose  of  verifying  coinplianee  with  the  obligations 
entered  into  under  tlie  Treaty,  Article  12  etfablishes  a  control  system 
which  is  defined  at  length  in  Articles  W  to  18.  In  the  system's  ajiplica- 
tion  a  pre-eminent  role  is  assigned  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  its  system  of  safeguards.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
submission  of  periodic  and  special  reports  by  the  ('ontracling  Parlies, 
for  special  inspections  in  certain  events,  and  for  the  transmission  of 
reports  on  the  results  to  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

70.  The  entry  of  the  Treaty  into  force  was  the  main  problem  left 
unsolved  at  the  Preparatory  Commission's  third  session,  held  from 
19  April  to  *1  May  1906.  The  Proposals  adopted  on  that  occasion  in¬ 
cluded  two  alternative  text.s  on  this  subject.®  According  to  the  first, 
the  Treaty,  like  any  other,  would  come  into  force  among  the  ratifying 
States  on  the  date  of  deposit  of  their  respective  instruments  of  ratifica¬ 
tion;  while  according  to  the  second  it  could  not  enter  into  force  for  any 
State  until  a  number  of  requirements  had  been  met. 

71.  To  solve  this  problem  the  Co-ordinating  Committee  suggested  in 
its  report  of  28  December  1966 — to  which  I  have  already  referred — a 
compromise  solution  which  might  prove  acceptable  to  all  the  menitier 
States  of  the  Commission  without  prejudicing  in  any  way  their  respec¬ 
tive  positions  on  the  substance  of  the  qne.stion,  as  reflect' d  in  tlie  two 
alternative  texts  included  in  the  Proposals.  This  is  the  formula  which, 
with  certain  modifications,  was  finally  adopted  and  iticorporaied  in 
Article  28  of  tiie  Treaty.  It  provides  that  the  Treaty  shall  outer  int(? 
force  for  all  signatory  States  only  when  thev  have  met  the  four  require¬ 
ments  specified  in  paragraph  1  of  the  article.  Neverthole.ss,  paragia])h 
2  goes  on  to  say : 

All  wignntovy  States  sbull  have  the  inipi'eserijitilile  right  to  waive.  wht>ll,v  or  iti 
imrt.  the  requireiaeiit.s  Iniii  down  in  the  iirei<  (Iing  parngraiiU.  They  may  do  so 
by  menus  of  a  dis'laratioii  nhieb  shall  be  annexed  to  tlieir  resiioetive  iiistnimeiits 
of  rntificnlion  and  which  may  be  forninlnted  at  the  time  of  de[>osii  of  the  inslrn- 
nient  or  subsequently.  For  those  States  which  exercise  tiiis  rigiil.  tid.i  Trcnty 
shnll  enter  into  foree  uimn  deimsit  of  the  dociaration,  or  as  soon  as  tliose  req.iire- 
ments  have  lieen  met  wiiii-h  linve  not  lii'cn  exi>ressi.v  waived. 

Paragraph  3  of  the  .same  article  provides: 

As  soon  as  lliis  Trcat.v  has  entered  into  f'lrce  in  a-cordance  witii  tiie  provisions 
of  paragrn|ii>  ?  for  eieven  States,  the  Depositary  Government— that  is,  liie 
Mexiean  tlovernmeat — sh.'itl  coiivi  ne  a  preiiininnry  int  ‘ting  of  tho.se  States  in 
order  the'  tlie  Agency  may  lie  set  nii  and  comiaen 'o  its  work. 

'  Sec  Doctiinrnt^  on  DiHnniininrnf.  I96li.  pp.  20S-j:6t  . 
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Tlius  an  e^-le-ctic  system  has  been  adopted  which,  while  respecting  tlie 
points  of  view  of  all  the  signatory  States,  prevents  any  one  of  them 
n’om  vetoing  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  for  those  States  which 
wish  to  abide  voluntarily  by  the  stains  of  ilennclearizat ion  which  it 
(leliiies  and  sets  forth. 

7-2.  Incidentally,  on  the  day  that  the  Treaty  was  opened  for  signa¬ 
ture  the  President  of  Mexico  intide  it  known  through  me  iliat  when 
the  Mxeentive,  of  which  he  is  head,  sends  the  Senate  the  ti’xt  of  the 
Treaty  for  approval,  it  will  also  send  the  text  of  the  declaratioii  jiro- 
videil  for  in  Article  '28,  paragraph  2,  whereby  the  Govermnent  of 
Mexico  will  waive  all  the  requirements  set  forth  in  jiaragriqih  1  of 
that  article  so  that  the  Treaty  may  enter  into  force  for  Mexico  from 
the  time  of  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification. 

73.  The  eignth  and  la.st  qtiestion  on  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  is  the  co-operation  of  the  nuclear  Powers.  On  this  co-operation, 
which  the  Pnited  Nations  General  Assembly  was  already  urging  in 
1963  in  its  resolution  1911  ( XVIII ),^  the  Treaty  contains  an  Addi¬ 
tional  Protocol  II  whereby  States  in  possession  of  miclear  weapons 
which  sign  and  ratify  it  undertake  to  respect  it  “in  all  its  express  aims 
and  provisions’’.  In  particular  they  undertake  not  to  contribute  in 
any  way,  in  the  territories  to  whicli  the  Treaty  applies,  “to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  acts  involving  a  violation  of  the  obligations  of  article  1 
of  the  Treaty",  nor  “to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
the  Contracting  Parties  of  the  Treaty", 

74-.  In  the  light  of  this  brief  review  of  some  of  the  main  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  IVenpons  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  especially  in  the  light  of  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  Treaty, 
there  will  certainly  not  be  wanting  persons  who  will  say— -and  of 
course  quite  rightly — that  this  is  not  a  perfect  treaty,  that  it  sufl’ers 
from  defects  and  could  be  better.  Still,  I  do  not  think  that  need  worry 
us,  because  it  applies  to  all  products  of  human  efforts,  which  are  es¬ 
sentially  open  to  improvement.  Mv  own  conviction  is  that  the  Treaty, 
despite  its  limitations,  is  destined  to  exercise  a  moral  influence  of 
incalculable  value. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdai)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  February  23 > 
1 967  ’ 

2fi.  In  I'aisiiig  n,y  voice  today  for  the  first  lime  after  tlio  resumption 
of  our  work  in  the  Kightccn-N'at ion  {'runmiffec,  I  wish,  to  start  hy 
joirong  those  who  have  ex|)ressed  their  great  satisfiictinn  with  the 
sign.s  of  rapprochement  which  wc  arc  so  eagerly  registering  the.'O 
days.  'I'hi.s  se.ssion  nndotihledly  opens  witlt  great  exi'icciations  that  we 
sliall  rea])  .some  harvest  from  i  .lat  s])irii  of  co-oi'cratinn  whii-lt  hccainc 


'  JflO.l.  pp.  02S-B2!>. 

‘  K.N’niVI’V.'2.SK,  pp.  11-l.a. 
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apliiueut  tl\irin{r  the  debate  ou  disannanieiit  at  the  General  A.^Bombly 
ortlie  I’nited  Nations. 

.■lO.  'I'lie  ronsiderable  niiniber  of  resolutions  on  disarinanient  tabled 
at  tlie  Assembly  and  the  imi)ortam-e  of  tlmse  adopted,  {^ive  fiirtlier 
proof  of  the  enormous  interest  in  disarmament  prevailinj;  tliron^hont 
the  world.  Mo.st  of  those  resolutions  refer  directly  to  etl'orts  to  be 
tnado  within  this  Committee,  .several  times  stressinji  that  it  is ‘‘impera¬ 
tive  to  make  further  ell'ort.s".  AVe  are  now  under  the  oblipvtiou  to  live 
up  to  those  expectations  and  to  present  to  the  world  some  concrete  re¬ 
sults  of  onr  labours,  some  definite  promise  of  bef>-inniug  disarmament 
in  our  time. 

31.  In  order  to  expedite  our  work,  we  must  establish  an  agenda 
which  will  offer  a  sufficientl}-  wide  framework  for  our  discusisons.  I'lie 
work  schedule  should  also  provide  suflicient  time  margins  for  negotia¬ 
tions  on  all  the  issues  that  liave  been  referred  to  us  b}-  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  In  tlie.  foreground  of  our  deliberations  there  should  bo,  at  least 
the  following: 

To  bring  to  a  conclusion  a  treaty  preventing  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons ;  “ 

To  elaborate  without  delay  a  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear- 
weapon  tests ;  ^ 

To  achieve  .sub.stantial  progress  in  regard  ‘o  general  and  eoniplete 
disarmament  under  effeelive  international  control:''  and  in  this  con¬ 
nexion — and  this  is  somewliat  newer — 

To  seek  an  agreement  on  ces.sation  of  the  development  and  i)roduc- 
tion  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons." 

3'2.  In  addition  to  tliose  items,  expressly  referred  to  tlie  Committee 
by  tho  United  Nations,  my  delegation  assumes  that  such  a  question  as 
that  of  the  halting  of  the  production  of  fissile  materials  for  weapon 
purposes  can  also  be  discus.sed  under  one  of  them. 

3.3.  Aly  Government  requests  that,  in  order  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  our  time  during  this  session,  negotiations  sliould  jn'oceed  siinnl- 
taiieou.sly  along  several  lines.  One  reason  for  this  is  tliat  there  is 
greater  liojie  of  nebieviug  suecess  if  several  tracks  are  followed  cou- 
j(uutiy:  wo  must  have  a  kind  of  real  grid  system  for  incessant 
crosscliecking  of  onr  arguments  and  their  cousequenees.  This  slumld 
profcrablv  consist  of  draft  treaty  texts  on  each  of  ttio  important  issues 
in  tho  field  of  nuelear  disarmame.iit ;  because,  tliese  issues  are  imleed 
technically  interdependent. 

34.  Tlie  nuist  imjiortant  reason  for  onr  reqne.sl.  bowevei-,  is  that  sucli 
parallel  iiegoliat  ions  would,  in  onr  view,  enbauce  the  possibilities  of 
olitainiug  polilical  result.s;  because,  ]>recisely  wlien  we  are  about  to 
enter  what  seems  to  he  a  period  of  .serious  uegntiatioiis,  tho  f’ommittee 
must  constantly  view  the  measures  in  this  lield  in  a  broad  ]iers))ectice. 
Ill  order  to  goi  our  liiial  positions  clarified,  it  would  cuiiseipieiitly  seem 
far  less  promising  to  couceiil rate  on  one  issue  only  at  a  time,  expei-tiug 
that  the  other  issues  will  be  pursued  in  a  later  sequence. 


*  nocutiinilx  on  Dixurmumcnt.  J9(i6.  pp.  (i.SO  0h7,  T  lS  7  IP. 
’  Hiid..  pp.  W>2-S0,S. 

‘  Ihitl..  pp.  7il!i-Sno. 

‘  lljiil..  pp.  79S-790. 
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.‘55.  If,  i.s  of  crucial  imporfancc  1o  the  non-nuclear  weapon  Stales, 
and  particularly  to  the  non-alifrued  ones,  that  there  !>e  linn  assurances 
that,  other  concrete  measures  will  bo  forlhcoiniii^f,  result in>r  in  definite 
<'nrlaihnent  of  the  nuclear  ariiiaments  lace  which  is  coni imiiiifr  both 
in  the  qualitative  and  tlie  (plant itative  directions.  Sm  h  assnranci's  jiciu 
of  course,  most  delinilely  measurable  if  progress  is  beinjr  made  on 
specific  issues,  such  as  a  comprehensive  lest  ban  which  would  imply 
disarmament  undertakiiiffs  on  the  [larl  also  of  nuclear  weapon  Stales. 

ofi.  I'liis  request  for  parallel  consideration  of  .si'veral  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  issue.s  mandated  to  us  bj-  the  United  Xations  is  certainly 
not  intended  to  delay  propresa. 

On  the  contrary,  my  delegation  feeis  that  the  line  of  parallel  eiforts 
is  indeed  a  construct  i\  e  one  m  order  to  facilitate  a  universal  accejitance 
of  non-proliferation.  This  may  become  even  clearer  if  we  return  to 
the  teolmical  links  between  that  issue  and  the  other  one.s  mentioned. 
I  will  take  but  two  examples  v.liere  our  negotiations  now  may  other- 
wi.so  encounter  sotne  hurdle.s. 

>‘)7.  One  is  the  question  of  the  ]>caceful  use  of  nuclear  explosions, 
wliich  Lord  Chalfont  has  also  spoken  of  today.  Evidently  the  prob¬ 
lems  raised  in  this  respect  belong  especially  to  the  context  of  con¬ 
siderations  in  connexion  with  a  comprehea.sive  test  ban  treaty. 
P,articularly  to  those  of  us  who  agree — on  (he  basis  of  exi’ert  advice — 
with  the  view  of  tlie  nuclear  weapon  Powers  that  (he  jn-oces-s  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  nuclear  explosives  is,  at  le-ist  for  the  present,  in  practice 
one  and  the  same  whether  the  explosives  are  to  be  used  for  peaceful 
purposes  or  not,  it  becomes  necessary  that  some  international  order  be 
instituted  to  control  both  the  production  and  the  use  of  jieaceful 
nuclear  explosives. 

38.  To  make  such  international  control  of  the  latter — tliat  is  of  the 
explosions — world-wide  tuul  thus  both  effective  and  truly  equitable, 
for  instance,  by  some  form  of  international  licensing  for  each  and  all 
of  .such  undortaking.s,  would  however  be  a  subject  that  would  most 
logically  ho  treated  in  connexion  v.ith  discincsions  on  a  test  ban,  even 
if  in  the  final  instance  a  special  agreement  for  this  purpose  be  entered 
into.  'I'hc  control  of  jieacefui  nuclear  e.xplosions  made  by  nncleai- 
weapon  Stalls  cannot  very  well  bo  discussed  under  the  beading  of 
non-in-oliferation.  Tberefore,  tiraty  te.xts  must  bo  seen  in  jiixta- 
jiosition  and  compared. 

3!).  Tlie  ease  is  similar  to  the.  other  example  also  at  present  under 
debate:  namely  the  form  of  international  eonirol  of  peaceful  nuclear 
activities  of  tlie  'Vontiolleir'  kind,  to  borrow  a  jilira.so  just  n.sed  by 
Lord  Clialfont.IIdien  discussing  how  such  safeguards  should  bo  im¬ 
posed  oil  certain  activities  and  'or  on  certain  groups  of  eoimlries,  we 
must  he  able  to  perceive  tlio  iiattern  of  their  universal  application. 
Only  flieii  can  we  judge  laitiomuly  how  far  in  the  direction  of  uni¬ 
versality  to  proceed  at  the  first  steji.  The  siilislauce  falling  under  this 
lieatling  i.s  tluis  delinitely  ('oiinected  with  l^oih  non-proliferation  ami 
a  cut-off  of  jn’odnction  of  fis.sile  material  for  weapon  piiijiows.  It 
iniist  be  discussed  liei'c.  not  only  outside  the  ('ommiltoe.  ami  dismissed 
in  this  ju'ospective context. 

■Ii>.  In  order  to  study  the  issues  iiidieated  tlioroiigldy  and  ellVcl  ivelv, 
.so  lliat  we  can  see  a  pattern  emerging  for  the  future,  we  need  to  follow 
a  procedure  (.d  simultaneous  neirol  iatioii.s.  That  is  inv  jdea  to  dav. 
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Address  by  Chancellor  Kiesinger  to  Christian  Democratic 
Editors;  Nonprolifei  ation  Negotiations  [Extract},  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1967  ^ 


I  do  not  want  to  speak  at  length  about  other  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy,  because  I  do  not  want  to  detain  you  too  long.  Only  a  few 
points,  ll  is  ’.\  ith  concern  that  I  view  the  relationship  with  our  Western 
Allies,  especially  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  have  told  my  American  visitor's  repeatedly  in  recent  days ;  It  can¬ 
not  go  on  this  way.  We  talk  w’ith  each  other  only  about  points  of  con¬ 
troversy.  We  no  longer  speak  about  common  policies.  What  we  have 
once  built  up  and  avhat  was  filled  with  an  immense  desire  for  the 
pence  of  the  world,  this  threatens  to  become  an  empty  shell,  a  mere 
structure:  NATO,  the  spirit  of  the  NATO  Alliance. 

Naturally  I  know  that  this  has  to  do  with  the  changes  which  have 
happened  in  the  world.  General  de  Gaulle  complained  that  we  Ger¬ 
mans  were — he  put  it  politely — tc^o  obedient  with  regard  to  the 
Americans,  all  of  us,  even  Adenauer.  Now,  I  answered  him:  I  cannot 
accept  that  for  my  Governme  u  Naturally  we  also  know  that  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  in  Europe  serves  exclusively  American  interests.  There  are 
Germans  who  believe  that  there  is  in  this  respect  a  kind  of  friendship 
or  friendly  services.  This  always  leads  later  to  bitter  disappointments. 
Politics  h'etwoon  nations  is  determined  by  interests.  Thus  American 
policy  pursues  American  interests.  It  is  our  task  to  find  out  how  far 
American  interests  coincide  with  our  own,  with  German  and  with 
European  interests,  and  how  far  they  do  not  or  do  no  longer  coincide. 
At  the  height  of  the  cold  war  these  interests  wore  naturally  largely 
identical.  Since  then,  however,  this  curious,  almost  paradoxical  situa¬ 
tion  has  developed,  which  apparently  has  not  been  correctly  grasped 
by  any  diplomacy.  The  Alliance  continues  on.  The  antagonisms  con¬ 
tinue.  But  on  top  of  this,  a  form  of  nuclear  complicity  or  of  a  common 
nuclear  responsibility  has  taken  shape  which  forces  these  antagonists 
ever  closer  and  closer  together.  And  to  put  all  this  into  diplomatic 
language,  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  all  debates  and  put  it  into  the  proper 
words  is  extremely  difficult.  For  example,  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 
For  my  taste  much  too  much  noise  has  been  made  here  about  it.  I 
would  have  preferred  it  if  we  for  once  quietly  in  all  firmness  would 
have  waited  to  see  what  other  people  had  to  say  about  it  because 
other  nations  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  it  and  in  fact  are  now 
saying  it.  It  is  by  no  means  that  our  press  should  not  have  spolcen 
up  about  this  important  problem.  This  was  indeed  a  help  also  for  the 
Government's  negotiating  po^ition.  It  is  a  very  difficult  decision  whicli 
we  are  expected  to  make.,  a  very  diflicult  'ircipion.  lint,  here  again,  one 
should  see  (he  entire  picture.  There  are  donlTtless  points  in  this  Treaty 
which  we  must  absolutely  insist  upf'c,  which  unless  clarified  would 
make  it  impossrole  for  us  in  good  conscience  to  sign  the  Treaty.  These 
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points  concern,  above  all,  the  question  of  tlie  uuinipaired  scientific 
research  in  the  area  of  peaceful  development  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
ul  ilizntion  of  these  finclings  bj’  our  industi-j-.  Tliis  is  the  decisive  point. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  question,  which,  in  mv  opinion,  has  hren 
presented  somewhat  overdrainatically,  that  there  is  also  a  technolog¬ 
ical  spinoff  for  the  Powers  which  develop  nuclear  weapons,  and  our 
participation  in  this.  And  next  comes  the  question  of  controls,  first  of 
all  the  controls  must  not  be  exercised  precisely  by  those  who  have  the 
nuclear  monopoly.  They  should  not  at  the  same  time  be  allowed  to  be 
the  police  and  the  controllei'S.  And  secondly,  the  controls  must  be  very 
precisely  regulated;  that  means,  one  must  know  precisely  what  the 
controllers  are  allowed  to  do  and  wliat  not. 

Keccntly  tliere  liavo  been  indications  tliat  the  comrol.s  on  which 
tlie  Americans  above  all  have  insisted  would  be  perhaps  entirely  taken 
out  of  the  Tro2ity  on  account  of  Russian  hesitations,  which  naturally 
would  produce  a  very  inierestiiig  perspective. 

It  would  bo  wonderful  if  it  were  possible — Swollen  tends  somewhat 
in  tills  direction — to  achieve  through  this  goal  of  non-proliferation,  in 
which  wo  also  have  a  vital  interest,  real  progre.ss  toward  disarmament 
or,  for  example,  the  question  of  now  also  banning  underground  tests. 
'I'his  would  be  very  much  easier  tocurry  through  in  a  world  in  which  no 
Chinese  atom  bomb  existed  or  in  which  there  was  no  possibility  for  the 
Chinese  to  develop  this  homb  further,  than  at  present.  Thus,  we  see 
tliat.  just  there  lies  one  of  the.  \ery  big  difliculties. 

I  said  in  Oborhausen  with  regard  to  the  unqualilied  attacks  of  Herr 
Ko.sygin,  that  for  us  the  quo.stion  whether  we  sign  this  Treaty  or  not 
is  exclusively  a  matter  of  our  own  opinion  and  of  our  own  conscience, 
and  it  is  going  to  stay  that  way. 

We  will  pm-sue  this  path  in  all  calmness  and  firmness  to  (lie  end.  I 
hope  that  in  the  end  a  re.ally  satisfaciorv  solution  can  l>e  found,  which 
on  the  one  hand — I  stress  this  now  once  more — as.suresa  si.'liition  of  the 
ver^'  important  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nui'lear  weapons 
ami,  on  the  oiher  hand,  will  also  en.'Ure  ail  the  vital  inlere.sts  of  our  own 
nation  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  non-nuclear  powers. 

However,  I  must  frankly  ailmil  1  wouhl  have  wished  that  before  wo 
were  confronted  with  sucli  a  dillicult  and  far-reaching  decision  that 
all  iispcc'ts  which  are  connected  with  this,  among  othcr.s,  also  security 
considerations,  had  been  con-i'-.bAcd  in  depth  by  the  Allies,  am!  ilial  is 
exactly  what  has  not  occurred.  And  I  have  made  it  clear  to  my  Ameri¬ 
can  visitors,  with  whom  I  have  s[)()ken  about  this  problem,  that  in  tiie 
future  we  will  insist  upon  siicli  a  <-oinpiehcnsive  and  thorough  consul¬ 
tation  regarding  the  political  iiilericlations,  not  only  in  our  own 
interest,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  preservation  and  the  revitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  which  still  in  our  opinion  remains 
essential. 
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News  Conference  Remarks  by  President  Johnson:  Discus¬ 
sions  With  the  Soviet  Union.  {Extracts},  March  2, 
1967  ‘ 


I  liiivp  ii  luiff  1(1  niiik(>.  1  liiivc  r('c(‘l\('(l  m  i('i)ly  from 

(’hairmaii  Kosygin  to  my  leftor  of  JamiaiT  ‘21.-  T'liis  i^ply  coiilirint'd 
the  williiigiioss  of  tiu'.  So\  ii‘t  fiovernmenl  to  disi-iiss  mi'aiis  of  limit  ino 
th(i  arms  race  in  oirensivc  and  deftMisivc  miclcar  missile's. 

'i'hifi  oxchan,'i:('  of  views  is  expected  to  h'ad  to  further  disi-iis.-ioiis  of 
this  sul)jeet  in  .Moscow  and  with  onr  allies.  It  is  my  liope  that  a  means 
can  be  found  to  achieve  constructive  re.snlts. 

I  will  be  (jhid  to  take  any  questions  >n  tlie  time  alhuted  to  me. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  this applie.s. did  I  understand  coriectly,  tool^ensi^•e 
weapons  as  well  as  the  eslablishmetit  of  an  antimissile  system? 

Ttir.  Prksioent.  OlTensive  and  delensive. 

Q.  iff.  Presideitt,  on  what  level  will  these  discussions  be  ? 

Thu  PRESini'.NT.  They  will  be  in  Moscow  with  Ambassador  Thomp¬ 
son.  Then  we  will  see  how  they  propress. 

Q.  Mr.  Prtjsident,  will  the.se  Moscow  discitssions  be  conettrrent  witli 
the  oiie.s  going  on  in  the  18-nation  disarmament  confereneo  going  on  in 
Geneva? 

Thr  PRR.stDEN’T.  Not  neoessurilv.  Tlioy  are  not  tiiiu'd  in  connection 
with  any  other  conferences. 

As  you  know,  I  sent  Chairman  Kosygin  a  letter  and  asked  liim  to 
consi(ler  the  desirability  of  an  exchange  of  views  in  tliis  regard,  lie 
has  responded.  IVe  would  a.ssume  that  tl»e  disenssioas  would  he  initi¬ 
ated  with  Ambassador  Thomp.son.  I  wouldn’t  go  further  than  that  at 
this  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  .see  an  interconnection  between  Senate 
passage  of  the  consular  treaty,*the  spare  treaty,'*  Kasl-West  trade,  and 
a  nonproliferation  treaty?  Do  you  .see  these  as  kind  of  one  nu'cement  ? 

The  President.  I  think  they  are  all  very  desirable  movt's  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

When  I  liecnine-  Presif'ent,  one  of  tlie  first  steps  I  took  in  the  first 
few  weeks  I  was  Piesideiit  was  to  communicate  with  Chaii'inan 
Klinishchev  and  sugm'st  that  we  explore  together  c('rtain  agreements 
that  would  be  henencial  to  both  nations  iii  promoting  peace  in  the 
world. 

Exchanges  bet  ween  our  two  count  i'i('s  resulted  in  :  the  --igiiiiig  of  the 
civil  air  agreement ;  ’  the  signing  of  the  nev.  edtund  agreement  ;  '  the 
signing  of  ihe  con-ular  agreement,  which  I  devoutly  hope  will  he  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  Senate,  and  about  which  1  have  had  iuMmuerahle  conversa- 


'■  W'lil.hi  Cniiijiiuiliun  iif  i’rcsiai  nlitil  Doi  uim'itl.i.  JIar.  (’,  i0i‘>7.  |ip,  .TCi, 
°  Neifliec  R'tipr  was  {)iil>li.she(l. 

'fii  fxirliiu  nt  of  Htato  Hiiltfliii.  June  22.  Idfit.  mi  tti'il-n.S". 

'Ante.  pp.  3K-13. 
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tit)tis  with  till'  k-adiTS  of  iliis  ( 'on{;:’o.ss  of  both  parlies:;  tlw  i)ro^rDss 
tliat  liiis  boon  niiKie  ii)  tlio  iioiijirolifiM-ation  aiTiM'iuPiit — altlioiipli  we 
lia\'o  Hot  i‘oine  to  a  ^•olllp!ett■  iiiwtiii;;  of  the  iiimd.s  with  all  of  the 
individuals  iinolvoil,  we  ]ia\e  made  pro<:ress;  the  spai-e  apfreeiiieiit, 
whii  h  we  hope,  the  Senate  will  act  fa\<u'ably  upon;  the  East-^Vest 
trade,  whicdi  is  being  considered. 

AVe  have  reconmieiided  all  of  iho.se.  AA'e  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
coiitirin  our  judgmeiit  that  they  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Ciiited 
,'slates.  They  wei'e  not  inaile  as  a  package  iuoa  c.  They  were  made  as 
individual  reconimeudal ions. 

But  I  tlo  thiidi  that  what  your  (piest ion  implies  is;  Does  that  reflect 
a  policy  on  the  part  I'f  (his  (bu'ernment  of  attempting  to  lind  areas 
of  agreement  with  the  So'.  iet  CnioiC 

Tile  answer  is,  yes.  AA’e  are  c'ipi''ring,  with  ever,i  means  at  our 
command,  c\ery  possible  way  of  relieving'  tensions  in  die  worhl  and 
pronioling  peace  in  the  world. 


Q.  .Mr.  President,  may  I  go  back  to  your  statement  on  the  Soviet 
w  illingnes.s  to  limit  the  arms  raotC  I.s  it  your  umlerstanding  from 
Chairman  Ivosygin'.s  letter  that  tliev  will  now  eease  the  coa.siruction 
of  aal iballistic  missile  systems  while  we di.stMiss  the  problems 

Till'.  PttKsiuKNT.  My  understanding  of  his  letter  is  retleeted  in  .seven 
.simple  .sentenoes.  There  will  he  a  tran.script  availalde  to  you.  1  wouldn't 
go  beyond  that. 

I  ilon't  thiidr  lliore  i.s  any  iinjilieation  that  is  not  made  elear. 

(,J.  Mr.  Piesident,  if  yon  );a\e  told  us  this,  I  inis-stal  it :  Can  you  give 
us  .some  idea  a.s  to  when  the  eon vemat ions  ai<^  going  to  start;' 

Tun  PitnsinK.vT.  AA'e  don't  have  a  date  on  that.  It  will  he  at  a 
mutuallv  satisfactory  time.  AA'e  will  be  very  glad  for  them  to  ."tart  at 
the  earliest  j»o.ssible  date. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us  (he  date  on  the  Kosygin  letter ^ 

'I'liE  PnKSinrNT.  Afy  letter  was  January  '27,  and  I  don't  liave  the 
date  of  his  at  (he  mduicnf. 


Q.  .Afr.  I’rosident,  Cliairuian  Kosygin's  letter  refers  toolFcn-i\o  and 
defcn.sive  nuclear  ml.s.silcs.  Did  your  letter  go  s<»  far  or  w.as  your  pro¬ 
posal  limited  to  defemsivo? 

TiU';  Pans  I DK. NT.  .My  letter  was  pnun]>leii  by  the  dcr-ire  li)  raise  tlie 
<[Ucstit)n  of  defensive  weapons.  AA’e  laid  pre\  iously  raised  the  <jue.'ra<n 
of  olfeiisiM'  wcapon.s. 

The  Chairman's  renly  to  ns  is  agreeable  (o  «s,  AA'e  are  \ery  glad 
to  have  (lie  op|)ortunity  to  dismiss  both,  as  wc  had  inilieat<'d  priw  i- 
oiisly,  althougli  not  in  tJie  same  eliaiuicl.s. 

Q.  Ml’.  President,  w  a.s  yonr  January  27  1<  tier  proinj'tod  i>rimarily 
by  the  Soviet  antimi.s.sile  ."y.-ieui  being  <leploved  around  Moseow,  die 
one  you  mentioned  recomly? 

Tiir.  pRr..sn)i;.\T.  Tlie  .lannarv  27  letter  was  prompted  i-'y  two  jiri 
mary  reasons.  First,  the  desire  to  !ni>.e  a  discii'-sioii  involving  the 
liniitation  of  arms,  wlienever  possible,  llial  might  lead  to  an  ugree- 
meut.  AA'e.  are  constantly  i)iii>uing  any  coui-se"  (hat  might  lead,  to  an 
agreement  that  would  be  in  tlie  interest  of  the  people  of  the  ivorKl. 
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Seociid,  bofoie  voiwhinfj  a  final  dv^cision  on  the  course  this  (iovern- 
ment  -would  follow  in  connection  wiih  a  defensive,  syrteiu,  I  think  we 
would  liko  so  explore  an  agi-eement. 

In  any  event,  we  '.vould  luce,  to  have  some  discussions  and  be  sure 
we  couldn't  get  aii  agreement  before  we  made  a  very  basic  decision 
that  was  far-reaching,  compi-ehcnsive,  and  one  on  which  wm  could  n<t 
turn  back. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  during  the  discussion,  what  will  be  the  status  of 
the  research  and  de\ elopment  on  tire,  antiballistic  missile?  Will  it 
continue  or  be  susptuided? 

The  Picestdent.  1  a.s.suine  both  countries  will  continue  with  what¬ 
ever  efl’orLs  they  tliink  are  desii-ahle.  I  would  see  no  reason  for  us  to 
suspend  work  that  we  have  underway. 

Q,  Mr.  President,  I  didn't  understand  what  you  said  earlier,  refer¬ 
ring  to  six  sentences  about  the  transcript.  Could  we  have  the  texts  of 
the  exchange  of  the  two  leaders  ? 

The  pREsroENT.  I  think  at  this  time  I  will  limit  you  to  iny  state¬ 
ment  on  the  subject.  That  will  be  in  the  transcript.  I  will  read  it  again, 
if  you  have  the  time  and  if  I  have  the  time.  If  not,  it  will  be  in  the 
transcript. 

Q.  Sir,  can  you  tell  us  exactly  when  you  received  the  letter? 

I'liE  President.  I  don’t  have  that. 

Q.  Not  when  it  was  dated,  when  you  received  it. 

The  lhii:siDENr.  1  don't  have  the  date  of  the  letter  or  the  time  it 
was  received. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  possibility  of  you  and  >fr.  Kosygin 
mwting  in  the  near  future? 

The  Pre.stdf.nt.  i  see  nothing  in  this  that  would  indicate  tlmt  now. 

Meuriman  Smith  (UPI).  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pi-esident. 


Scateineot  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee:  Outer-Space  Treaty,  March  7, 
1967  ‘ 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
it  gi  VOS  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  with 
you  the  recently  signed  Treaty  on  Princijdes  Governing  the  Activities 
of  States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space  Including  the 
Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies.^ 

I  am  especially  delighted  to  be  associated  today  with  my  Cabinet 
colleague,  our  distinguished  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Arthur  Goldberg.  Am'bassador  Goldberg  handled  our  side  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  this  treaty  with  great  skill  and  dedication  and  is  eminently 
qualified  to  go  over  its  contents  with  you  in  detail.  Since  my  iTinarks 
are  in  the  naturo  of  an  introduction  of  Ambassador  Goldberg,  I  shall 
make  them  brief. 


*  Treaty  on  Outer  Space;  Rvarinps.  pR.  1^1, 
^  Ante,  pp.  38-43. 
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Tn  my  view,  (he  iiiteiesls  niid  senurity  <>f  (lie  V'nited  S(:i(es  would  he 
advjiiieed  hy  its  rutilieiitioi*.  ]’(M'1iii[>s  of  (!;l•eilte^-t  si^aiHi  niice  is  the 
fact  that  (here  is  a  troa(y  at  all.  Xe^fot  indons  were  |>r<ijiosed  only  las( 
May,  wlien  Prosirleiit  Johnson  ur^red  (Imt  s(eps  he  (alcen  (<i  ne/jotiate 
a  troaly  on  ccle.slial  bodies.^  On  (he  iiroposal  of  (he  .'soxiet  I'nion. 
iK'jrol iations  were  expanded  (o  draw  on  previous  I’nited  Na(i>>n.-;  reso¬ 
lutions  and  (o  inehide  all  of  outer  space  as  well  as  •■elesiial  bodies 
within  (ho  aeojxc  of  the  treaty.  We  xxeleoined  that  5>ropos;il  as  forth- 
coininf<  and  responsive  to  (he  prohleins  (hat  confront  mankind. 

Idle  neiJfotiations  proceeded  in  a  Inisinesslike  fashion,  with  a  niini- 
inuin  of  jioleinics,  and  were  sueeos,sfully  conclinled  in  a  remarkably 
short  time,  considering  the  treaty's  coinprehensive  nature.  'I'lie  eon 
elusion  of  (his  treaty,  we  feel,  augurs  xvcll  for  the  pos.sil)ilify  of  finding 
areas  of  coiniuon  interest  and  agreement  with  the  Soviet  T’nion  on 
other  signilieant  issues — especially  in  tluise  fields  in  which  tliere  are 
genuine  common  interests  aflfeeting  all  mankind. 

The  Antarctic  Treaty^  and  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  "  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  eongruenee  of  common  interests  among  the  I'nitiHl  .Slates, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  almost  ail  other  countries.  The  Outer  .Space 
Treaty  is  the  most  recent  example  of  a  suceessful  i<leni ideation  of 
common  interests  and  their  expre-^sion  in  a  tnulually  aeceptahle  legal 
instrument. 

REDUCING  DANGERS  OE  CONFLICT 
It  is  (Sir  earnest  desire  and  our  l)a^ie  policy  to  eontiiute  to  explore 
with  the  Soviet  I’liinn  and  others  addliiomil  ways  of  reducing  tin 
dangcrof  conHictand  of  |)ronioting stability  and  security  in  the  world. 
I’l’ogivss  in  achieving  this  aim  may  not  be  rapid,  and  it  i--  nol  inex  i- 
tabio.  lint  it  is  poissiljle  and  it  is  more  urgent  than  many  iliinlt.  A 
task  of  prime  iuiportanee  at  tliis  time  is  tlie  eonelusion.  for  ixample, 
of  a  ti-caty  to  prevent  (he  further  sjiread  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
are  working  hard  on  that  iieaty.  Similarly,  xve  sliould  like  to  make 
progress  on  an  .agrcenieiit  *<>  limit  the*  pi'ospe’.’t ix •.•  ra‘H'  iw  oirein  ixe 
and  defensive  missiles,  and  are  pleased  that  the.  .'^oxiei  Union  has 
indicated  its  xvillingnc.ss  to  participate  in  serious  di.-enssions. 

The  Outer  Space  Treat}'  now  before  this  eoinmitu-e  emerged  from 
the  processes  of  the  United  X'atioiis  and  it.s  General  .Assembly.  I  lie 
treaty  is  .a  positive  result  of  the  political  process  which  ilie  Goncriil 
.\s.semblv  has  dexeloped  over  the  x’oursc  of  years.  U  iudicites  the 
manner  In  which  standards  of  behavior  and,  indeed,  rules  of  interna¬ 
tional  laxv  can  result  from  tlie  deliberations  of  the  General  .\.>.scmbly. 

ANTECEDENTS  OK  01 lER  SfACK  TREATY 
The  antecedents  of  the  Omrr  .Spai’c  Tivaty  are,  1  be!i<  xe.  geiu  rallx 
familiar  to  you.  The}'  arc  the  Antarctic  d'reaty  of  the  I'niti-.l 

Nations  Declaration  of  l^egal  Principles  Goveruing  the  .Aetixioes  of 
.Stato.s  in  the  Ex)iloration  and  Use  of  Outer  .Space,  adopted  by  tin 
General  .\sseniblv  of  the  Uniti’d  Nations  in  1'U‘cp';  anil  thi-  jc-oiiitii.n 
adopted  bv  the  General  Assembly  in  I'Jtl.'I  tliat  calls  upon  --tales  not 


’  Document un  l>i^oiniam>  nt,  jip  27.'>  "jTa 

•  Itiid  .  viii  n.  iip  l.ViOO.V.i; 

* /turf  . /."(t.l.  |ip  IJOl  '.IIS 

*  For  the  U  N.  decliirntloii.  see  ihnl..  pp.  fUl  (Vtfi 
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to  station  weapons  of  mass  destruetion  in  space  -wlietl'er  in  oiliit 
around  the  earth,  on  celestial  bodies,  nr  otlierwisc.’ 

So  'his  treaty  represents  a  synthesis  of  the  experience  of  nations 
since  tile  be{;inning  of  the  space  a^e.  Tlierc  nas  been  for  almost  eij^lit 
years,  an  earttest.  elfort  to  articulate  and  define  tlie  jjeneral  standards 
of  beliavior  tliat  should  "overii  states  in  the  use  of  outer  sjiace  and 
celestial  bodies.  'I’lte  stanilards  developed  in  the  Outer  Space.  Treaty 
represent  a  balatice  of  rights  and  obligations  between  nations  who  are 
conducting  space  nctl\  ities  aiul  those  who  do  not.  The  trecv  contains 
jirovisions  of  inm>e<liate  applicability,  and  others  tiiat  will  assume 
greater  importance  as  (he  aetivities  of  states  develoji  in  outer  space. 
Finally,  the  treaty  provides  for  arms  control  measures  that  will  pro¬ 
mote  (iiir  feoeurity  today  and  will  he  of  increasing  irnportanee  in  years 
to  come. 

BAI.ANCK  CKTWKKX  RIGHTS  .AXD  ORLKJATIDXS  BEXWEK.V  NATIOXS 

Kstablishing  a  balance  between  rights  and  obligations  was  of  par¬ 
ticular  concern  to  the  treaty  negotiators.  It  was  recognized  tliat,  wmilc 
only  a  limited  number  of  states  might  enter  outer  space,  such  aciivitie.s 
could  atl'oct.  tlie  well-being  of  all  on  this  planet  and  in  the  earth's  en¬ 
vironment.  Further,  it  was  recognized  'vlien  man  •  xtends  his  ae¬ 
tivities  beyond  this  earth,  b.e  ought  to  do  so  as  more  tlian  just 
the  re[)resentative  of  a  single  nation  state.  Thus  the  treaty  speaks  of 
astronauts  as  “envoys  of  mankind”  and  considers  the  exploration  and 
use  of  space  and  celestial  bodies  to  he  for  the  benefit  of  all  mnnkiml. 
Knowledge  deriveii  from  space  will  be  made  available  to  scientists  of 
all  nations.  The  importance  of  avoiding  harmful  eontaiuination  of  the 
eart  h  as  well  as  of  cc'lestial  bodies  is  dealt  wit  h  in  the  ?  reaty.  The  pro¬ 
visions  on  liability,  interference  with  other  countries’  space,  activities, 
and  assistance  to  and  return  of  astronauts  are  part  of  tlie  balam  e  of 
riglit.s  and  obligations  which  are  characteristic  of  any  successful  ne¬ 
gotiating  effort. 

The  treaty  is  balanced,  as  well,  between  principles  having  immediate 
application  and  others  whose  usefulness  will  be  in  future  yeare.  Among 
the  principles  of  immediate  importance  are  tlie  piovi.iions  on  liability, 
the  obligation  unconditionally  to  assist  and  to  return  astronauts,  aiid 
tho  obligation  to  report  any  liudings  that  bear  on  the  safety  of  astro¬ 
nauts,  These  can  be  of  direct  importance  in  tlie  carrying  forward  of 
our  space  program.  Among  the  broad  priiicijiles  that  will  grow  in  sig¬ 
nificance  are  those  applying  international  law  and  the  Unitetl  Nations 
Cliarter  to  the  activities  of  slates  in  outer  space,  insuring  freedom  of 
exploration,  and  barring  national  appropriation  of  outer  space  and 
celestial  bodies. 

ARMS  COXTROIi  PROVISIONS 

Finally,  Ihi  treaty’s  arins-coiit rol  jnovisioiis  are  of  immediate  and 
particular  imiiortance  to  our  national  security.  Parties  to  the  treaty 
undertake  not  to  place  in  orbit  around  tlie  earth  any  olijeets  carrying 
nuclear  weajioiis  or  any  other  kinds  of  we*' pons  of  mass  destnn-tion, 
install  such  weapons  on  celestial  bodies,  or  station  siicli  weapons  in 
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oiiiiT  splice  in  any  nlher  inannei-.  Parties  to  tlie  treaty  undertake  as 
nell  to  use  tlie  moon  and  other  celestial  Imdies  exclusively  for  peace- 
i'lil  purposes.  They  undertake  not  to  estahlish  military  hascs,  instidla- 
tions  or  fortifications  and  to  alislaiu  from  testiiifr  any  lypcsof  weapons 
or  conduct iiifr  military  maneuvers  on  celestial  bodies.  Tliere  is,  of 
course,  no  prohibition  on  the  use  of  military  personnel  and  equijunent 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

I’UOVI.SIONS  FOR  UFIIIFIC.VTIOX  OF  THr..UrV  OnSERVATIOX 

Concomitant,  with  these  arms  control  measures,  the  treaty  contains 
provi.'^ions  which,  together  willi  our  own  ilevcloping  national  capa- 
biliiie.«,  will  permit  adequate  verification  that  the  treaty  is  being 
observed.  .Vrticle  I  permits  tree  access  to  all  areas  of  celestial  bodies. 
.Vrticle  XII  provides  that  all  stations,  installations.  equi|iment,  and 
space  vehicles  on  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  shall  Itc  open 
to  i-epresentatives  of  other  parties  to  the  tnaty.  In  addition,  outer 
space  and  celestial  bodies  are  declared  free  for  e.xploration  and  use  by 
all  states  and  the  treaty  provides  that  outer  space  is  not  subject  to 
national  appropriation.  Under  the  treaty,  space  vehicles  of  the  United 
States  will  be  free  to  go  anvwhere  in  outer  space,  on  the  moon  or  other 
celestial  bodies.  The  probUms  of  military  security,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  are  related  to  this  treaty  have  been  examined  with  great  care. 
The  conclusion  of  the  executive  branch,  including  those  with  special 
responsibility  for  military  and  defen.'-c  matters,  is  that  the  treaty  will 
cuiit’-ibute  to* this  Nation's  security. 

TRKATV  ICSTAHLISHES  I.EOAr,  BASIS  TO  COVERX  OUTER  SPACK 

ACTIVITIES 

To  conclude,  the  attempt  to  devolcm  law  and  a  peaceful  world  order 
constitutes  a  necessary  element  in  U.S.  policy.  These  are  essential  goals 
of  tho  United  Nations  as  well.  The  Outer  Space  Treaty  establishes  the 
lia.sis  for  a  legal  regime  to  govern  tlie  activities  of  states  in  outer  space. 

The  treaty  is  not  complete  in  all  possible  details.  It  does  not  deal 
with  all  problems  that  may  develop.  But  it  is  re.sponsible  to  those 
unililom*;  Biat  enu  lie  described  and  forecast  todav. 

Th  is  treaty  demonstrates  that  man's  skill  at  making  law  can  keep 
p.aco  with  his  technological  prowess.  The  treaty  succeeds  in  substantial 
measure  in  e.stnblishing  the  necessary  standards  for  reducing  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  military  conflict  in  outer  space  and  for  encouraging  its  peaceful 
exploration. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  this  treaty  may  serve  as  an  impressive  model 
for  further  cooperation  among  the  nations — a.  cooperation  that  is 
Obsential  if  the  world  is  going  to  escape  destruction  by  conflict  and  if 
it  is  going  to  make  headwav  in  conquering  disease  and  poverty,  in 
relating  population  rationallv  to  means  of  decent  livelihood,  and  in 
oilVriug  all  men  proper  scope  for  their  talents  and  energies. 

I  thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  committee  would  now  hear 
from  Ambassador  Goldberg. 
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Statement  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee:  Outer-Space  Treaty,  March  7, 
1967  ' 


Mr.  Cliiiinnan  and  ini'nil'“rs  <if  llio  roininittoo.  I  wclcoiui'  lliis  cipixir- 
tunity  <o  <xivn  tesiiniouy  to  ihp  ( 'oiunuttpi*  o"  Foreijrn  Uclat  ioii^,  <in 
Iho  Oulor  Si>aro  Treaty.  Tii  this  stati'incin  I  slaill  Hist  linelly  sum  up 
the  most  imiiortant  provisions  of  the  'I'l'eaty:  then  imlii  ate  w  isat  seem 
to  me  its  main  points  of  sigiiifieaiiee  to  our  national  interest  ami  seen 
rity;  and,  finally  diseuss  in  somewhat  more  detail  the  liistory  of  our 
nefrotial  ions. 

I.  M.\,loU  I’ltOVISloXS 


In  sum,  the  Trettty's  most 
follows : 


imiiorlaiit  pro\  Isioiis  ean 


hc‘  .-'tated  a- 


1.  In  file  area  (>f  (O'wt.v  eon/eof,  it  forbids  the  oiiiitinir  or  stationiiio 
in  outer  space  or  oii  eelostial  bodies  of  imeleai-or  other  weapons  of  mass 
destniction.  It  specifies  that  the  moon  and  other  eeh-sl  ial  liodies  arc  to 
bo  used  only  for  peaceful  piii’iiosos  and  ft'rbids  cerlaiti  tiiilitarv  activ¬ 
ities  on  celestial  bodies.  Further,  it  guarantees  access,  without  veto, 
by  each  party  to  the  installations  and  vehicles  of  otiier  part  ies  mi  cele.s- 
tial  bodies.  It.  insures,  as  well,  freeilom  of  movement  anywhere  in  outer 
space  and  on  celestial  bodies. 

2.  The  Treaty  declares  outer  space  to  he  the  "jirovinco  of  all  man¬ 
kind,”  and  forbids  claims  of  sonereignty  to  outer  siince  or  the  moon 
or  any  other  celestial  body.  It  ex^ilicitly  e.\teiKls  the  rule  of  inlcriia- 
tional  law,  including  the  Oharter,  into  the  newly  entered  realm  of  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

3.  The  Treatv  furthers  pewefui  cooperation  in  a  number  of  ways. 
It,  assures  freettom  of  scientific  investigation  in  outer  space  ami  eom- 
inits  the  parties  to  promote  international  cooperation  to  this  end.  It 
guarantees  freedom  of  acce.ss  to  all  parts  of  celestial  bodies.  It  requires 
tiio  fullest  practicable,  reporting  by  all  state.s  on  (he  nature,  conduct, 
lociitioris,  and  results  of  tlieir  space  activities.  It  calls  for  avoidance  of 
space  activities  that  would  cmilamiiiiVio  celestial  bodies  or  dr>  h.arm 
to  the  earth’s  environment.  It  forbids  harmful  interference  with  an¬ 
other's  space  activities  and  calls  for  appropriate  consultation.  .Vnd  it 
declares  as  a  general  principle  that  the  c.xploration  and  use  of  outer 
space  “sliail  bo  carried  out  for  tlie  benefit  and  in  the  intere.sts  of  all 
countries.” 

4.  Finally,  the  Treaty  aiTords  important  protections  to  ii.sf/onniif.'i. 
Tliey  ai'o  to  be  regarded  “ns  envoys  of  all  mankind,”  In  outer  space, 
astronauts  of  different  nations  are  required  to  o-ssi.st  one  another.  If  an 
astronaut  makes  an  cmergeiiey  landing  on  foreign  territory  he  must 
bo  gi'  en  all  possible  a.ssistance.  and  must  be  returned  home  safely  ami 
juomiitly.  And  any  hazard  to  astronauts  that  is  discovered  in  outer 
space  must  be  made  known  immediately  by  the  party  making  the 
discoverv. 


'Treaty  on  Outer  Space:  Ileuringa,  pp.  148-lRO,  The  treaty  npp<'ars  nii/r,  pp. 
38-ta. 
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riiui  1^- lull  to  l)i>  :i  list  til  till-  I  riMl  v  iiriiv  iMiiii-, 

lm(  I  it  (-(ivtu-s  tilt  ISC  that  ai-cinnst  sif'itilicant . 

11.  Aii\  AN  r.\(;l  s  -III  nil  I  n  i  ii  ii  .'^rATKs 

riic  (Inter  S|i;ici>  'rreaty  tinu  rilnites  siilislani  iall\  imt  tnily  tn  tin- 
faliric  tif  coiniiioii  interests  ami  jioaee  in  the  etiimnuiiity  <if  nal  inns,  Inil 
also,  ntid  part ioiilarly,  to  tlu'  national  -nti'i-est  ami  security  of  the 
I  niti'il  Slates.  .Many  of  its  iiro\  isions,  iinieeil,  have  lieen  olijecti\t's  nt 
our  .iiploniaey  sini'e  ?!'.e  carlii'si  \‘';>r--'  “f  the  -^•'laia*  a;;e.  Sonie  an-  of 
inn  .etiiale  ami  concrete  valui':  otliers  are  ver\  liroail  priucijiles  wlio.si* 
nlliniaie  value,  may  not  he  fully  realized  f<ir  many  years,  nut  i!  mankiiul 
has  trreally  multiplied  it.s  nreseiit  activity  in  the  new  realm  of  oiiier 
space. 

I'lie  advani  aires  to  the  I  niteil  Stales  are,  a-'  I  ■'Ce  t  hem,  of  four  kinds  : 

1.  AU.MS  ^■(l.\TUllI. 

President  dohnson  has  called  ihisTrealv  "the  most  important  arnns 
control  development  since  the  Limited  'lest  Han  Treaty  of  - 

I'nlike  the  nuclear  tests  which  were  out  la  cd  hy  the  I'.apt  Treaty,”  the 
military  measui'p.s  in  outer  siiace  uhicli  this  'rreaty  will  outlaw  arc 
inciisurcs  that  have  never  heeu  taken.  Hut  imhody  can  .say  with  coidi- 
denco  tliaf  they  mij^ht  not  he  taken,  and  this  I’reaty  forhids  such 
measures.  Surel  v  it  is  much  better  ami  infinitely  e.isier  to  close  t  he  door 
to  the  arms  race  before  it  enteis  a  new  dimension,  than  to  attempt  to 
font  it  out  once  it  lias  heeome  estahlislicd, 

.Moreover,  heymid  its  iiiirinsie  value  as  au  anus  eoutrol  measure,  this 
Treaty  raises  hopes  for  further  stejis  aloti^  this  roail.  In  wi-iting  the 
arms  control  provisions  of  the  Outi'r  S[)aee  'I'reaty  we  drew  inspiration 
ami  |j:uidanee  from  the  eoiTespomlin^  lirovisioiis  of  the  Antarctic 
rit'aty  of  l!)59d  as  well  as  from  the  Limited  'lest  Han  Treaty.  Tlius 
tliis  s,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the.  third  in  a  liisiorie  succession  of  tivaties 
limniiij;  the  arms  race.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  success  will,  in  turn, 
help  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  ne.xt  major  step  which  we  now  urgently 
seel;  to  take  in  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  any  other  powers 
coucenied;  iiamely,  (he  treaty  against  tiie  proliferation  of  niieiear 
weapons.  Ktwh  of  thesii  steps  will  give  the  I’nitod  States — and  the 
community  of  nations — more  security  at  less  cost. 

2.  I.NTKR-N.-VTION'AL  OltDEK 

'I'ho  entiro  Outer  Space  Ti'enty  will  help  to  strengthen  international 
order  and  promote,  habits  of  peaceful  cooperation — not  only  in  tlie 
new  realm  of  outer  spice  itself  but  in  tlio  many  space-related  activities 
hero  on  earth. 

'I'he  'Treaty  promotes  these  ends,  first,  by  seeking  to  remove,  both  the 
means  and  the  causes  of  conflict  in  outer  space.  The  arms  control  provi¬ 
sions  operate  in  this  sense.  So  do  those  provisions  which  extend  inter¬ 
national  law  into  the  realm  of  outer  space  and  forbid  claims  of  sover- 
oignfy  in  tliat  realm.  By  thus  socking  to  minimize  the  liazards  of  lumian 


’  nor'iowctit*  OH  Disarmatneut,  t9G6,  p.  808. 
’/tu  t,,  n>RS.  pp.  291-^203. 

‘/tii  /.‘iJj-tWfl,  Tol.  II,  pp,  1550-1650. 
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i  i'nlli.-t  in  inilor  "i'  hope  fn  five  oiir  riiniiiii-  lo  roncoiit r;i(i- 

on  Iho  nntnral  lin/nnl-^  ni'.tl  rlinllonf.'rcs  of  (his  new  I'lninmnn^nl  nml 
to  WHirk  together  in  ovei‘«‘oining  ( iiein. 

The  Treaty  also  eojitams  provisions  (o  proinole  interinit  ions  1  (  oep- 
erntion  in  th.e  <‘<iiuiuert  of  .space  for  co  o'  ion  henefit.  .Mihouph  ive  luc 
still  in  an  early  stage  of  growth  in  spa. .  .science  ainl  technology,  we 
already  know  that  in  siieh  major  fields  ns  communications,  weather 
foi-ceasting  and  navigation,  m*  nation  ran  reap  the  full  benefits  of  space 
technology  except  by  joining  in  international  cooperative  ventures.  In 
this  sense  the  Outer  Sj>ace  Treaty  is  in  the  same  line  of  historical  de¬ 
velopment  as  the  many  treaties  and  agreements  which  govor”  the  dnv- 
to-day  es.scntials  of  modern  life — which  assure  that  international  mail 
is  delivered,  that  shij>s  do  not  collide  in  the  night,  that  epidemic  dis¬ 
eases  do  not  cross  frontiers,  and  so  on.  Ail  these  instruments  have  a 
double  value.  Not  only  do  they  bring  their  various  ]naclical  benefits; 
they  also,  when  taken  together,  make  np  the  very  strong  fabric  of 
coimnunity  life  among  the  nations — binding  nations  together  by  (heir 
practical  common  interests  and  constituting  a  powerful,  though  little- 
noticed  discouragement  to  war  and  incentive  ( o  peace. 

3.  UNITED  STATER-SOVIET  REEATIONS 

All  these  considerations  have  a  special  importance  in  their  beiuing 
on  our  evolving  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  significant  that 
the  country  which  has  for  many  years  been  onr  major  adversary  and 
a  major  source  of  danger  to  our  security  has  also  emerged  as  the  only 
other  nation  with  a  space  program  comparable  in  size  and  scope  to 
our  own.  Moreover,  this  has  ]iai*pened  at  a  time  wh.en  sr»me  of  the 
sharp  edges  of  Soviet  hostility  against  the  non-communist  world  have 
begun  to  wear  down,  enabling  them  perhaps  to  sec  their  own  true  inter¬ 
ests  in  a  somewhat  different  light  and  to  discuss  with  non-communist 
nations,  including  ourselves,  new  areas  of  common  inteiests. 

This  Treaty,  following  on  the  Antarctic  Treaty  of  105D  and  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  B>63,  is  one  furtlier  step  in  translating 
some  of  these  common  interests  into  concrete  and  enduring  agreemenf  s. 
Wo  should  not  exaggerate  the  impact  on  history  of  any  one  of  these 
treaties  in  isolation:  but  if.  wordd  be  liard  indeed  to  nvorsfafo  (be  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  to  which  they  all  contribute — that  of  a  growth  of  peace 
and  tolerance  and  openness  among  the  Soviet  Union,  the  other  nations 
associated  with  it  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  non-communist  nations. 
I  believe  that  this  long-term  trend  will  bo  advanced  by  this  Treaty. 

4  INTERESTS  OE  NON-EAl  NCIIING  POWEnS 

I  believe  this  Treaty  is  helpful  to  (ho  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  that  it  also  scrve.s  and  protects  the  intere,s(s  of  (he  non-launching 
powers.  White  wo  havo  cooperative  programs  of  space  research  with  a 
large  number  of  countrie.s,  many  nations  have  little  or  no  space  pro¬ 
gram  of  their  own ;  yet  their  cooperation  in  the  conquest  of  space  is 
important  in  a  number  of  ways,  and  it  was  essential  to  a  meaningful 
treaty  that  it  make  equitable  provision  for  the  protection  of  tlieir  inter¬ 
ests  rethcr  than  concentrate  too  narrowly  on  the  particular  concerns 
of  the  major  space  powers.  Moreover,  all  countries,  whether  space 
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|(i)\vi*rs  or  not,  li;i\e  a  jfioal  siuko  in  uinl  in  nirusiin's  of  arms 

n.ii'ol  lo  <'nlnm'’r  llir  sociirily  of  all. 

In  v’onmviion  we  were  fiTlnmitr  iti  having  as  onr  lU'fjot ia( inp 
Iraniework  llie  I'nilfil  Xatiniis  ( 'omniKtei'  on  Ine  l‘t‘a<‘efnj  Ik^^e-s  of 
Ollier  Hpaec.  Tliis  body  was  ci-eated  by  I  be  ( leneral  A-^seinbly  in 
at  (ho  joint  iniliali\e  of  the  I'nited  States  ainl  the  I'.S.S.lv.,  to  deni 
with  both  tile  lefral  and  the  si  ientilie  anil  tei-lini«‘al  iinjilieat  ions  of  (Ids 
new  aetivity.  I bulerstandably,  the  major  negotiating  issues,  wliieli  I 
sliall  disc'.i.s.s  in  a  moment,  arose  between  (lie  leadiiiir  space  powei-s.  Hut. 
ilie  delejrates  of  other  powers  also  tool,  an  aet  j\  e  part  in  tlie  writing'  of 
(lie  Treaty. 

As  a  re.sult,  these  otlier  powei's  can  have  eonfidenee  that  the  obliga¬ 
tions  which  they  assume  under  (lie  Treaty-  .-ueh  as  the  return  of 
astronauts  or  space  veliicles  landing  on  their  .soil — are  fully  halaneed 
by  pro'visions  protecting  (heir  rights  and  providing  them  with  con- 
croto  benefits.  Among  the.  most  important  of  these  are.  the  hope  ex¬ 
pressed  that  space  will  he  explored  and  useil  “for  (he  benefit  and  in  the 
iiite-rust  of  all  countries'*;  and  tlie  e  xplicit  a.ssiirani'e  of  the  right  of  all 
states,  witliout  discrimination  and  on  a  basis  of  eipiality,  to  exiiloro 
freely  and  use  outer  space  and  celest  ial  bodies.  These  areas  thus  cannot 
become  the  exclusive  preserve  of  (lie  big  powers  or  the  first  arrivals. 

Numerous  other  [irovisions  of  the  'I  reaty,  such  as  those  on  liability 
and  contamination,  protect  the  interests  of  the  smaller  powers.  As  a 
'natter  of  principle  a.s  well  s.c.  of  pragmatism,  I  believe  it  is  .viy 
in  tlic  interest  of  tlie  United  States  tliat  the  non-lanncliing  power.s, 
wliose  cooperation  and  friendship  are  of  great  importance  to  us,  slnudd 
have  such  protections  and  assurance.s. 

III.  Devkiaii’mknt  Of  TiiK  Tkk.mv 

Let  1110  now  give  tlio  Committee  some  liighlight.s  of  tlie  liislorv  of 
this  Treaty,  both  within  the  United  States  (lovernment  and  in  the 
negotiating  phase. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  (lovermueut  !>.;  ciuiverned,  tl'.is  Treaty 
is  the  result,  over  (lie  years,  of  a  broadly  based  consen.sus  and  of  w  ide 
consultation  and  collaboration.  This  has  lieen  true  as  between  political 
parties,  as  between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  and  as  between  llio 
Executive  departments. 

The.  Injiartisan  origins  of  tlie  Treaty,  as  well  as  the  early  Congres¬ 
sional  interest  in  it,  are  uttasted  to  by  (he  fact  tliat  the  earliest  initia¬ 
tives  toward  international  agreement  in  this  area  taken  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  by  the  then  Alajority  lender  of  the  Senate,  Lyndon  II. 
.fohiison — who  was  also  at  that  time  tlie  (’hainnan  of  (he  Senate  Com- 
iiiiltee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  Ever  siii<-e  that  time  the 
successive  steps  toward  this  Treaty  have  been  taken  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  and  in  the  closest  consiiltal ion  between  the  Executive,  and  the 
concerned  Committce.s  of  Congress.  Tliis  was  true  during  tlie  negotia¬ 
tion  in  Geneva  last  July  and  August,  when  two  of  our  Cc)itgre.ssioiial 
advisers,  ('iiairman  George  Miller  of  the  ('oiunii(*ec  on  Science  and 


'‘The  U.N.  Coiiiiiiittee  was  establislicd  liy  the  <».A.  rea  of  Deo.  12,  liirii)  tihiil., 
liji.  1  .Vifi  1  .‘.‘iT )  and  eiiliu't;ed  liy  the  G.A.  res.  of  I)e,'.  20.  ItKil  (ibiil.,  pp. 
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Ast i‘tininit ii‘s  mill  im>  .l.‘inu's  l■'1lll■)n  I'nnu-  in  (iniox  a.  l  in' 

iif|vii  i>  mid  ciiiinsfl  pn>\  idf'd  iiv  iiu-nil«‘i-v  <if  tiif  Sriiuli'  in  Wii-'limginn 
ftinl  Nr>\v  ViM-k  III  varinii-  ;-i:i^<-s  of  till*  iifjjoi ml i(in-i  wim'o  likvwist' 
di'Cply  apinvciiUi'd. 

As  for  llio  Kxcfiilnr  UiaiK-li.  llio  iiiuiiiv  of  tlio  .-•ulijci  l  madi'  lUTr.- 
stiry  the  close  collnl»ori>tion  of  iv  luinilicr  of  Kxi-cntivi'  ilcjiail  im  nis  and 
agcni'ies.  This  colhihorntioti  was  evidenced  hy  the  coir.posit ion  of  iny 
negotiating  delegalion  \'hi<h  included  rejiresentm i\ cs  of  the  .loini 
StatV  of  tlie  doinl  Ciiicfs  of  .^talf.  NASA,  ihe  Al'i(  .  Av’DA  and  tin* 
lAcpartnient  of  State.  From  niy  staiidiioint  as  a  negolialor  tliis  col- 
laborat  ion  has  been  most  snccl‘-^sf,^l  and  I  cannot  si>eaU  loo  highly  iif  the 
participation  and  advice  we  received  from  all  pans  of  the  (loveriiiiient 
during  the  negoi  iat  ing  phase. 

I  am  not  going  lo  go  into  the  whole  history  of  the  work  on  this 
'I'roaiN  wil-hin  the  Government,  which  slarteil  almost  with  tlie  hegiii- 
iiing  of  t  he  space  age.  .V  reeent  si inmlns  for  t  best*  jirep '.rat  ions  was  t  he 
developing  jiacc  of  f’nited  States  and  Soviet  .iriivities  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  landing  of  astronauts  on  the  tnoon.  In  Oetoher  of  lOfio.  tlie 
Stale  liejiartincnt  cirenlaied  the  text  of  a  j'loposed  treaty  lo  othei' 
K.xecutive  agencie.s  including  the  IVparfinent  of  Defen.se,  the  .loial 
(Miiefs  of  Staff,  tlve  National  Aeronantics  and  Space  Agency,  the 
.Vtomic  K.iergy  ('ominis-sioti.  the  .Vrms  Control  and  Disannainent 
Agency  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  (’ouncil.  Snhse(|iient 
iiUer-deparf mental  consul; at iiins  prciceeded  o'lo  the  early  months  of 
ifidd  Hiiu  ivoullccl  ih.i  nv.mhev of  cliRngos  in  the  pro)>osed  text. 

On  May  7, 1966,  President  Johnson  made  an  unnonnccnient  drawing 
idtention  to  the  need  for  a  treaty  laying  down  rnlcs  mid  procednrc.s 
for  the  exploration  of  celestial  bodies,  and  calling  for  early  interna¬ 
tional  discussions  to  this  end.  ITe  pointed  out  tliat  the  fTniied  Slates 
wanted  to  do  wliat  it  could  to  se©  that  serious  political  conllicts  did 
not  arise  as  a  result  of  space  activities  and  to  ensure  that  astronants 
would  he  able  freely  to  conduct  scientific  invest  igat  ions  of  the  iinHui. 

The  President’s  announcement  proposed  six  elements  of  such  a 
treaty  (i)  free<lom  of  exploration,  (2)  prohibition  of  claims  of 
sovereignty,  (6)  freedom  of  scientific  invest  igm ion  tiiid  intcruatiomil 
cooperation,  (4)  studie.s  I o  avoid  liurmful  eonfamitiation,  (5)  mutual 
assistance  among  astronauts  in  case  of  need,  and  (6)  a  ban  on  Ihe 
stationing  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  weapons  tests  and  military 
maneuvers  on  celestial  bodies.® 

Air.  Chairmun,  each  and  every  one  of  tlieso  six  elements  is  included 
in  the  Treaty  now  before  the.  (loiv.mit  tec 

On  Alay  9  I  informed  the  Cnairman  of  the  Tlnited  Nations  Outer 
Space  Committee,  Ambns.sador  Kurt  Waldheim  of  Aiislria,  of  tlie 
President's  statement  and  requested  an  early  session  of  the  28-niemher 
TjCgnl  Subcommittee  to  prepare  a  treaty  for  submission  to  Ihe  General 
Assembly  in  the  fall.'  On  Afay  111  gave,  the  Permanent  Represent  id  ive 
of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  t’nited  Nations  an  outline  of  our  jmints 
for  inclusion  in  the  ]>roposed  treaty.®  Wc  also  eonsnlfed  widely  with 
other  iiiemliers  of  the  TjCgnl  Snheommittee. 

■  niiii..  ifler,.  pp.  275-270. 

’  Ihiil..  pp.  270-277. 

■  niid..  p.  :i04. 
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'I'lic  ivspolisp  fi'oiii  <li«‘  I'.S.S.K,  cmticim  Miiy  in  ihr  form  of 
!i  lottcr  fnmi  I‘'ort‘if;ii  Ministor  lintiiiykit  (o  S<-iT«*i:ir_v  (ii'iu'inl 
I  I  liiinl.  I  ills  Irllt'l  ;i>kcil  lli.li  liir  iiKitIcr  of  a  i-rlcMiiil  luxht's  tri'afy  !>(' 
laki-ii  iiji  liy  till'  (fi’iioral  .\sseiiilil\  iii  ilu‘  fall."'  It  v.a-;  very  cni-onrti^riiio 
lo  IIS.  luTiuisf  iuil  (iiiiy  dill  wo  aiiil  t  lio  .siov  iols  ti|>p:iroii;  ly  liavo  in  miml 
llio  sumo  siilijoi't  for  a  troaty — tinnioly  aoliviiios  on  oolo'-lial  Imdios 
ImiI,  ill  addition,  tlio  priiioipios  that  tlioy  propos,.,|  fo]-  ioi-lusion  in 
till'  troaty  worn  oxtromoly  oIom*  to  ours.  I  tlioroforo  wroio  lo  .Viiilia-- 
sailor  '.\'!'!,!lioiiii  on  .Juno  1(>  proimsinp  that  flio  Outor  .*<p:ioo  la'wal 
.'siilioommitlrc  be  eoiiveiiod  on  .Inly  lii  so  as  to  booin  work  witliout 
delay.''''  This  proposal  was  (piielvly  agreed  to. 

Meaiiwliile,  on  .lime  !•>.  biiili  wo  ami  the  Soviol  I'liioii  made  piildie 
pro[iiisod  treaty  texts."  With  rcfrard  lo  the  .M-ope  of  the  driilts.  both 
texts  dealt  with  activities  on  celestial  bodies.  Tlie  Soviet  text  also 
included  jirovisions  on  the  refrulalioii  of  activities  in  outer  spare  tjen 
orally.  Those  wore  ilrawn  from  two  major  le.soltttions  of  the  (icneral 
As.^emhly :  Tito  ‘‘no  bombs  in  orbit  '  resolution''-  and  the  Dechiriilion 
of  Ix'fral  rrinciplos  Governing  the  Activities  of  Slates  in  tlte  h'xplora- 
tioii  ami  ITo  of  Outer  Space. Both  these  resolutioiis  hiul  been  unani¬ 
mously  jidoptcd  by  the  Assctnhly  in  IDGl}  as  a  result  of  United  Slates 
initiatives.  The  principles  they  contained  are  among  the  mo.st  impor- 
tatil  in  the  Treaty. 

It  shouhl  lie  recallod,  liowevcr,  that  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  emhodies 
imijor  provisions  that  were  not  in  the  10G3  re-solntioiis.  Of  prime  ini- 
portanco  among  these  are  the  prohibition  on  use  of  ceiesli.al  bodies 
lor  spcc’Ged  military  activities;  the  guarantee  of  open  aitd  leto-fiee 
aeces.s  by  siutce  powers  to  eiieh  other's  installations  on  celestial  hodies: 
and  Ihe  pnnisiou  for  full  reiiorling  of  spr.’p  activities. 

'I'lie  treaty  negotiations  in  the  Legal  Suheoiinnitte.  c.peiu  *.I  at  the 
Kiiropean  lieadqo'irters  of  the  United  Nut  ions  in  (ieneva  on  the  agreed 
date.  .Tilly  1*2.  They  ran  until  Augu.st  -T  and,  after  a  brief  adjonrninent. 
resiimed  in  New  York  from  September  12  through  September  IG. 
Great  progress  had  been  made  hut  tlio  treaty  was  still  some  dii;tniii’i> 
from  coinpletiou.  During  Soptemher,  Oeioher  iind  .November  liie 
U..'^.  Delegation  lield  detailed  private  eonsultatious  with  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  tlie  Ix’gal  .Subcommittee  including,  of  course,  the  .Soviet  Union, 
.Vs  a  re-nlt  of  tliese  consultai ions,  agreement  on  the  treaty  text  was 
liiially  reaclied  in  early  December. 

I  n  iu'cor'.h'.nce  with.  United  Xafioii.s  procedures,  tlie  eoin|>Ieled  Space 
Tieatv  then  made  its  apiioarance  iii  tlte  Political  Committee  of  the 
(ienenil  .V.ssembly  in  a  resolution  eo  sitonsored  by  forty-Ihree  Aleinbers 
of  the  United  Xai  ions,  among  them  many  members  of  tlie  Outer  Space 
(  onnniltee  iiiclmling  tlie  United  .States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France 
and  the  Soviet  1  'nion.  The  resoliil  ion  eoniniended  the  1  rcaty ,  requested 
the  depositary  governineiit.s  to  open  it  for  signai.ire  and  rati  beat  ion  at 
the  earliest  jiossible  date,  and  expressed  the  hope  for  the  w  idest  possible 
adheronce. 


'■///ii/  .PIi.  3:2C  .129. 
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wliicli  niir  :u'ccs';  l.uij;  \\ :is  ill ;i\' n  \mti  ii‘'t  iM  :ill 
priiiU'  for  till'  Oiiti'r  Spinf  Tliii-  u:i>  oiu-i  ially  nut' m  \ H'w  of 

tlie  fur  ^I'l'rttbf  ilillii-nltirs  ami  !iii/at<is  of  lunar  i‘.\|>loi  iil  ion  in  t  oii- 
tra,st  to  Antarr-t  !(•  i’xi>lor:il!on  tin*  cxlri'iin'  inipoi  tani-o  of  nniinpairi'il 
o.Wfjon  sn|)[)lv.  tin'  nt*«M!  for  i-ar«'fiil  i-oiwni  at  loi,  of  lifr  -n]i|Mirln.f: 
Mstcins,  nml  tho  (iilln-nlty  of  Mirfaoi*  Iravi'l.  Wo  wonlii  not  want  to  ro- 
i'pivt'  11  vi'<it  from  tin*  S<>\  ii'ls  or  a:'.y  oilier  party  if  ilnit  \  isit  wonM 
jeopnnlize  the  live?'  of  our  ustromiiits.  We  al>o  hore  in  niiinl  llie  pia>-- 
lii'iil  filet  tlint.  for  the  foreseeahle  it  wonld  he  iiiitnensely 

ililfii'iilt  to  eiioiijie  III  forlhilileii  aelivilie-c  on  the  moon  witlioni 
(leteetioii. 

Article  XI!  of  the  Outer  Space  I'realv  tlni';  eniliodic'  he  iii'tieai 
solution  that  “rea-ouahie  nilvame  notice  of  a  priwpectiie  visit"  shall 
lie  oii  eii  “iti  oriler  tinil  appropriate  con^nll’it  ions  mav  he  held  ami  that 
inaxiinniii  pro\  ision  niay  lie  taken  to  assure  s;ifcly  ami  to  avoid  inter 
feretii'e  with  iiorioal  opernlioiis  in  the  faeiiitv  tti  be  l  isited."  'riieie  is 
no  veto.  I  made  this  clear  in  n  statenieiii  on  llie  record  on  AueusI  .'t  in 
the  Lepal  Siilicommittee  in  (lenevn  nml  on  1  teceniher  17  in  the  (TCtieral 
Assr'inolv's  Political  (’onuiiiltee  in  New  York.  Aeiuii.  no  country 
flis«ente<\. 

Before  leiivitiE  this  matter  of  verificathin.  let  me  make  eli'nr  that  the 
access  provisions  I  Imve  been  <lisciissiiiE  apply  only  to  celestial  hodies 
and  are  a  safegnaid  aEainet  Treaty  liolations  in  that  context.  'Die 
proliihition  ajrtimst  plnciii"  wenimns  of  muss  destmetioii  in  oihit  Inis 
no  rclntod  provision  tlealinE  speeifienlly  with  verifiention.  I'lie  Treaty 
leaves  it  open  to  individual  countries' to  employ  their  own  milioiial 
means  of  vevitieation.  I  understnnd  thnt  in  liis  testimony  tieneral 
Wheeler  will  state  why,  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  armed  services,  the 
prohibition  ‘.n  orhifinfr  nticlenr  weapons  is  desirable."  .\cenrdiiiEly. 

1  do  not  propose  to  go  into  this  matter.  But  speakinp  for  the  .Vdniiii- 
istration,  after  close  eonsultniion  with  llie  DeparimenI  of  Defense,  the 
Joint  Cliiefs  of  .^latf  and  N.\S.\,  I  want  to  stress  that  the  Executive 
Branch  is  aproed  thnt  our  national  interest  is  served  hv  this  iirovision. 

To  this  I  mipht  add  thnt.  if  we  had  no  Treaty  pro'liilntion  npainst 
wi’.itii’E  r.v.elcar  weap.  the  .Soviet  I’nion  would  have  no  lepal  in¬ 
hibition  in  this  area  of  anv  kind  wliatever.  Our  situation  could  there¬ 
fore  only  bo  worsened  if  the  Treaty  failed  to  inelnde  this  jirohihition. 
It  is  our  judpmeut  tlint  the  existence  of  the  prohibition  will  tend  to 
limit  the  arms  race,  help  make  the  problem  of  nuelenr  weapons  more 
manageable,  and  thereby  ns.sist  the  prowtli  of  international  security.  It 
will  liel|>  avoid  a  costly  and  dniiperons  new  area  of  weapons 
ileployineiit. 

2  LIMITATIONS  ON  SPEOIFIED  MILITARY  ACTIVITIES  ON  CELIiS 

TIAL  BODIES 

In  developing  our  po.sition  as  to  penni.ssible  activities  on  celestial 
bodies,  we  drew  heavily  on  the  .Antarctic  Treaty  of  The  prohibi¬ 
tions  on  specified  types  of  military  activities  in  that  Treaty  bave  stood 
the  test  of  lime.  Intere'-liiiEly  enoiijrb.  (he  first  Soviet  proposal  aPo 
reflected  sliared  Alitarefic  c.xrierii-lirc. 

”  See  Treaty  cm  Outer  ^imce:  nearlnyx.  pp.  S2  IT 
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I  ii>'  r  tllll’ll  Si  :l(  c^.  Ini  |ii«  i  !,tr  ,  ],  I  1 1,1  A  lit  if  1  I  «.;it  V  ,  1 1|  .  .|  ii  i-i-i  | 

lii;l(  llir  r'tnl'Ii'lilUiMlI  nj  milllii\  |m|  I  ||ii  ;||  inns.  I  In-  i;lll\i!iir  nut  nl 
imliCii  v  limin-iiv i-fs^  iiiul  tli<<  li--lin;_'  nt'  \\<‘M|inn-  nn  o-lcsiial  linilu--  In- 
|>!-<)lnl>i(i>tl ;  and  dial  lla-  'rri-aty  >linuld  also  slan'  dii-  inaitcr  alliniiti 
1 1  \  i-K  I IV  ral  lill}^  fnr  Ii-li-l  IM  I  1 1-  m  I  i  -  !'•  I  ii-  Ui-,  I  i\.  In  -  i  \  4-1 1  |>>j  j  -4  .  in  I 

|i|ir|inM 

Nmv.  ill  nlli'i  inn  I  lii'-i-  |irn|in-.als  w 4‘  l  U-ai  l\  ami  l  ainlnlh  1 4'.  nniii/i-i| 
ili.-il  inilii.iiy  iii-rsniiiH'l  ;iinl  nnlilai'v  i'ij^iii(iiii4-ii(,  a-  -in  li.  '■Imiiid  imi 
ailil  4'nu!-l  I'nt  111'  [irnliiliilc'd  I'lnii,  c  i'|i--|ial  IiihIii--.  MiiM  nf  nin  a-lin- 
liailts  an-  ini-inlu'l'-  nf  tin-  aniii-tl  -i  l  v  i- a  >,  ()!ii  in*  ki  ll  x  lia-  iiri  n  li.- 
M-lnin'il  111  iiii|iniianl  iiu-a^mi'  with  fiiini'  a|i|irn|‘riai*-(!  i\  li.i' 
( ’niiiri'i'ss  a-i  I'lirl  nf  ili'ffn'ii'  Innljrc's.  I'hc  l  'ii:|i-il  '•'lati  ■-  iii  .iiv  iN  afi 
nf  .liiiii'  Hi  ilu'ii'l'nii-  aiMi’d  a  sax  iii*:  i  laim-  a^  hilkixx*;  "  I  in-  ii'-i-  nl 
iiiilili.i'X  |ii  1:1111114-1.  fai  il il  ii's  n|- ,-ini i |iiiii‘iit  fnr --i-ic  iil  ilii- ii'-i  ar- !i  ni  fnr 
aiiX’  nllu-r  praii'lnl  iiiiiim-i'  --liall  lint  la-  |ii'4i|ii!ii(i-d  '  lli-ii-.  t-i-*.  '\i- 
fnllnwi'il  dll'  |iatti'rn  nf  till'  A  iilai  I'l  II'  i  ii'atv. 

‘I'liis  matter,  xvliieli  is  ilealt  xxiili  in  Aili<  li-  1\  .  |4aniirta|ili  nf  the 
Ollier  .Sptn-e  'I  real  v  i  ti'aled  Ixvn  |irnlil4-iii'  nf  i  iin'iili  raliti'  ililli.  nltx 
I’art  nf  tlie  jirnlili'm  apiii-ars  in  liave  lii-fii  si'iiiani  II-. 

Kirst,  the  t’..S.S,lx‘.  asseiied  dial  niir  prnpiisal  in  liaii  "inililaiA 
Ini't  ilii'iit  mils"  xvtis  iiiiiili'i(uat»'  and  dial  xxe  slmiiM  :;<rrei'  as  xvi'll  In 
fnrliiil  “militarv  liase.s  and  iiisiallatiniis".  Noxv.  xx«'  li-»d  im  i>rnl>lein 
ill  neei'iilinn  a  Imii  nu  “niililarv  Imses".  riie  Aiilaii  lie  rreniv  eontaiiis 
a  lian  nn  military  liasvs,  and  nn  niie  has  ex  ei  i  tiai-nccf  that,  fnr  I'Miinph'. 
the  Navy-supported  faeilitie'  nii  Mi'Miinln  .'>nniid  xvere  a  military 
liasx'  ill  violalion  of  die  .Kiitiirei ie  'I'reaty.  Ihil  xxe  xxi'ri>  dnnhi fill  almiit 
lU'i'Pptiii^  a  liun  on  "military  insitillal  ions"  lieiaiise  ii  sicmed  mo 
sxveepiiiji.  Any  coiistrui  I  inn  on  the  moon,  if  hnilt  or  iiseil  liy  a-linnaiil' 
heloiifiiiii;  to  a  military  sx-rviee,  could  coiiceixiilily  he  laheled  a  "mili¬ 
tary  instailntioii"  even  llioiifrii  its  charucter  niul  piir|*oso  were  entirely 
peiM'efiil.  I  |»oiiiied  out  to  die  Soviet  I tele/rat  inii  <*1;  a  miml.ver  of 
oci-nsioiis  that  a  limar  liairticks  hnilt  In  Imnse  asiroiiaiits  xxho  minlil 
he  drawn  from  the  militarv  serx  ices  of  their  coimirv  iuiii:lil  lie  said  to 
he  il  "militarv  installatinir' — or  at  least,  I'ouhl  U*  allx'^reum  he  siu'h — 
reirardles.s  of  the  faet  of  its  peaceful  and  researcli-supiKvrtinfi'  clnir- 
iii'ter.  I  made  it  clear  that  thi'  T’  S.  eniilt!  jiol  a-ccejit  a  prohihilioa  xv  host- 
apjiiii-ent  seo|)e  miglil  he  so  hroad  as  to  defy  inenninifful  xlelinil  ioe.. 

Our  nro^iosed  saviiii:  ehinse  raised  much  die  same  issue  in  a  dilTereiil 
form.  .\i  first  the  Sox  iels  professed  to  see  no  tmed  for  such  a  clanse. 
They  took  the  position  that  the  eniploynient  by  them  of  .Soviet  miiiiarv 
|)ei-soniiel  for  activities  on  celestial  liodies  xvonhl  not  violate  the 
Treaty.  AVe  pointed  out  that  unless  i  here  xx  ere  sneli  :i  saving  elansc  jis  i  o 
a.stronnufs  havin;n  miliiiny  liink.  a  party  mipdit  later  eliarfie  that  em 
ployiiient  of  sueh  aslronaiils  xvas  prohihiled.  Kveiiliially,  xvitliont  too 
much  ditlienlly,  the  TkS..‘^.r{  came  around  to  ne4'''plinir  the  --axinjr 
clanse  xvliich  noxv  apfxears  as  the  peinill iimile  sentence  of  .\rticle  I\' 
and  states  that  "The  use  of  militarv  personnel  f4>r  seienlilii'  research  or 
for  any  other  peaceful  imrposes  slndl  not  be  prohihitx*<l.'' 

Ifiif.  it  xvas  only  foxvnrds  the  xery  end  of  our  negotiations  that  the 
Soviets  ajrreed  to  a  savinn  clans4'  lejrar'lini!  imlimrv  ■  ./(///wn  n/  \\'t' 
xvere  aMe  In  iini-p(>  on  such  ;i  4''iansc,  I'oniaiiie''  in  the  la -I  -I'mence  nf 
.\rticle  I\'.  statiiiir  that  "The  use  of  any  cipiipineiit  4ir  f.a-  ihtx  iiccc- 
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sary  for  ])eaceful  e>  ()K-ralion  of  tlie  moon  and  otlier  cele^itial  bodies 
siniil  also  not  be  prohibitctl.'' 

Agreement  on  this  savir.j|j  elause,  in  turn,  made  it  possible  for  ns  (o 
accept  tile  im-lnsion  of  "i-iilitary  installations'"  among  the  proliibition^ 
aii]>lying  to  celestial  bodies.  To  return  to  the  example  of  the  barracks, 
siicii  a  facility  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  Treaty  because  it  would 
be  ni  Cessary  for  peaceful  exp’ oral  ion. 

3.  TR.4CK1NG  FACILITIES 

V  third  dilTiculty  in  the  negotiations  involved  earth-based  tracking 
stations.  This  .subject  was  raised  by  the  U.tS.S.K.  but  for  some  time  it 
was  not  clear  what  they  wanted.  Their  first  treaty  proposal,  on  June  1(5, 
read  as  follows:  “The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertalcc  to  accord  eiiiial 
conditions  to  States  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  outer  space."  When 
it  became  apparent  that  many  members  of  the  Ijegal  Subcommittee  did 
not  understand  what  this  language  meant,  the  U.S.S.R.  made  a  second 
proposal,  on  July  20,  that  “Stales  Parties  to  the  Treaty  will  accord 
other  States  Patties  to  the  Treaty  conducting  activities  relating  to  tlie 
e.xploration  and  use  of  outer  space  e(|ual  conditions  for  observing  tlie 
flight  of  space  objects  launched  by  these  States.’* 

The  Subcommittee  took  some  time  to  consider  this  proposal.  The 
Soviet  Delegate  portrayed  it  as  a  limited  obligation.  He  said  that  it 
merely  required  that  State  A,  if  it  had  granted  a  tracking  facility  to 
State  B,  must  also  grant  tracking  facnities  on  request  to  State  C. 
This  explanation  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  Soviets  might  be  seeking 
a  “free  ride”  by  applying  the  most -favored-nation  principle  to  the 
granting  of  tracking  facilities.  Under  their  proposal,  the  countries 
with  whom  the  U.S.  has  carefully  negotiated  bilateral  space  agree¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  years  would  have  been  obliged  to  let  the 
Soviets  construct  installations  on  their  soil.  As  you  know,  the  T  uiited 
States  has  agreements  for  tracking  facilitie.s  with  a  large  number  of 
countries  inoluding  Argentina,  Australia,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Madagas¬ 
car,  Mexico,  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  repi’esoutatives  of  a  number  of  these  countries  made  clear  that 
they  could  not  .egreo  to  such  an  obligat  ion.  Tiiey  pointed  out ,  a.s  wc  also 
did,  that  arrangements  for  the  establisliinent  of  a  space  tracking  facil¬ 
ity  is  a  bilateral  matter.  Not  only  is  it  related  to  the  desire  of  nations 
to  cooperate  with  one  another  in  space  researcli  hut  there  are  also  prac¬ 
tical  considerations  which  might  impel  a  country  to  grant  a  facility  to 
one  space  power  while  finding  it  uiide.siral>le  to  maKC  a  like  grant  to 
another  space  power.  The  Soviet  proposal  to  )>hicc  an  absolute  obliga¬ 
tion  upon  host  countries  was  therefore  imacceptabie. 

Further  discussions  led  to  further  revisions.  Kvejitually,  a  solution 
to  this  problem  was  found  in  the  provision  which  aiipears  as  Art  Icle  X 
of  the  Treaty.  This  Article  provides  that  “*  *  *  the  States  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  shall  consider  on  the.  basis  of  equality  any  requests  by  other 
States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  ho  afl’orded  any  opportunity  to  oliserve 
the  flight  of  space  objects  launolied  by  those  States.  The  nature  of  such 
an  opportunity  for  observation  and  I  he  condit  ions  under  which  it  could 
bo  afforded  .shall  bo  determined  by  agreement  lietween  tlie  Stales 
concerned.” 
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We  consulted  closely  with  a  number  ot  ihe  countries  who  have 
<iT>uite(l  tracking  facilities  to  us  before  a^iieeing  to  this  proposal.  We 
also  considered  our  own  obligations  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  you 
know,  the  United  States  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  tlie  Kiiro- 
pean  Space  Research  Organisation  authorizing  it  to  construct  a  track¬ 
ing  facility  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Our  friends  said  that  they  could 
agree  to  the  text  of  Article  X  on  the  understanding  iiuit  an  anlhm  ita- 
tivo  statement  would  bo  made  as  to  iiie  scope  and  limitations  of  the 
obligations  which  that  Article  imposes. 

Accordingly,  after  extensive  consultations  with  a  number  of  mem¬ 
bers,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  1  decided  to  place  upon  the  rts-ord  a.n 
authoritative  interpretation  of  what  this  obligation  entails.  On  De- 
cemljftr  17,  speaking  to  the  General  Assembly's  Political  C'ominilteo,  I 
said :  “It  is  quite  clear  from  the  text  of  the  Article,  however,  f  hat  there 
must  be  agreement  between  (lie  parties  concerned  for  the  establishment 
of  a  tracking  facility.  The  Article  as  thus  revised  recognizes  that  !be 
elements  of  mutual  benefit  and  acceptability  are  natural  and  iicccs- 
Siuy  parts  of  the  decision  whether  to  enter  into  an  agreement  concern¬ 
ing  such  a  facility,  and  it  appropriately  incorporates  the  principle  tiait 
a  State  which  is  asked  to  cooperate  has  the  right  to  consider  its  legiti¬ 
mate  interest  in  reaching  its  decision,"  No  objection  was  recorded  to 
this  statement  and  this  put  the  matter  to  rest. 

4.  LIABILITY 

The  1903  Declaration  of  Legal  Principles  adopteil  by  the  Genera! 
Assembly  contains  a  provision  on  liability  which  is  carried  over  into 
the  Space  Treaty  without  change.  Article  VII  of  the.  Treaty  codifies 
the  International  legal  rule  that  a  country  which  launches  a  space  ve¬ 
hicle,  or  from  whoso  territory  an  object  is  launched  into  outer  space,  is 
“infornatioiially  liable  for  damage  to  nnotlier  State  7'arty  ...  or  to 
its  natural  or  juridical  persons  by  .such  object  or  it.s  component  parts 
on  the  Farth,  in  air  space  or  in  outer  space,  im  hiding  the  moon  and 
other  celestial  bodies.” 

Article  VII  is  indeed  desirable.  Put  a  separate  agreement  on  li:;l;i!i!y 
for  damages  caused  by  space  vehicles  is  a  neces.sity,  and  we  hope  to  con¬ 
tinue  work  in  the  Outer  .ipace  Legal  Subcommittee  toward  flint  end. 
Such  an  agremnent  should  lay'  down  rule.s  mid  piocedures  governing 
liability  and  the  presentation  of  international  cbdms.  Work  of  fids 
chaiajter  has  bcvn  undertaken  in  the  Legal  Subcommittee  since  1902, 
but  the  issues  are  complex  and  rc-douliled  efforts  are  requirfsl.  A  mmi- 
ber  of  basic  issues  remain.  These  iiitliule  bow  costs  should  be  slian’il 
wlien  damages  are  caused  by  a  ^puce  [ii-ojeet  in  wiiicb  more  tlian  one 
country  participates;  how  to  measure  the.  damage  applicable  to  loss  of 
life,  bodily  injury  and  destruction  of  property;  and  agreement  on  a 
t  ribunal  to  adiudicato  dispuied  claims. 

The  Ix'gnl  foubcoinimtiee  iias  on  its  agenda  a  separate  ugToement  on 
liahility  and  we  will  want  to  prejia  -e  our  position  for  future  delibera¬ 
tions  on  this  subject.  What  is  most  satisfactory  is  that  the  Outer  Sjiace 
Treaty  contains  an  optimum  fundainental  rule  on  (bi.s  subject. 

5.  RETURN  OF  ASTRONAUTS 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  obligation,  contained  in 
\iticle.  V  of  the  Space  Treaty,  that  tvlien  astronauts  land  on  foreign 
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tevritor)’  or  on  tlie  i  iph  seas  “they  shall  he  safely  ami  jji'oinptly  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Stale  of  registi'y  of  their  space  vehicle."  The  10(>;i  Decla- 
riitioii  of  Legal  Principles  stated  tliis  rule  in  Ihe  same  manner, 

However  in  t  he  Outer  Space  Legiil  Subcoininittcc  discussions  of  1004 
and  1065  concerning  a  detailed  agiviinent  on  the  return  of  astronauts 
and  space  vehicle.s,  the  LhS.S.K.  nod  not  jiroved  as  fortliconiing.  I'he 
Soviets  had  at.  various  times  appeared  to  insist  on  language  that  might 
bo  taken  to  limit  the  humanitarian  obligation  to  return  an  a.stronaut. 
"We  thought  it  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty,  which  de¬ 
scribes  astronauts  as  “envoys  of  mankind",  to  suggest  in  any  manner 
that  detention  could  be  envisaged  or  tolerated.  We  thus  continued  to 
insist  that  the  duty  to  return  must  be  absolute  and  imoonditional.  It  is 
a  particular  source  of  satisfaction  to  tis  that  agreement  was  reached  on 
this  basis. 

On  a  i-olated  matter,  we  were  also  able  to  i-each  agreement  on  the 
unconditional  obligation  to  report  to  other  partiiw,  or  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  “any  jdienomena  they  discover  in  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  which  could  con¬ 
stitute  a  danger  to  the  life  or  health  of  astronauts.” 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  to  this  Committee  the  Outer  Space  Ti  cai  y 
of  1967. 1  believe  it  ineets  the  essential  test  of  anv  international  agree¬ 
ment  which  the  President  submits  to  the  Senate.  It  will  further  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  will  encourage 
the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world.  I  earnestly  hope  the  Senate  will  ad\  ise 
nud  consent  to  its  ratification. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  Eighteen  Na¬ 
tion  Disarmament  Committee:  Latin  American  Nuclear- 
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20.  If  I  may  continue,  I  should  like,  as  I  have  indicated,  to  toueli  on 
another  i>oint  which  is  of  concern  to  the  Committee.  I  do  this  in  (lie 
light  of  the  discussion  on  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  =  and  its  relationship  to  a  noii-proliferal  ion 
treaty,  Aly  delegation  would  like  to  make  its  views  known  on  one  jjoint 
in  connexion  with  that  Treaty. 

21.  The  United  States  considei-s  the  conclusion  of  the  firet  interna¬ 
tional  instrument  e.stablishing  a  nuclear-free  zone  to  bo  of  unique  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  is  an  e.xcellent  example  of  an  arms  cent  rol  measure  brouglit 
about  through  a  regional  initiative.  The  countries  responsible  deseri  e 
great  praise  for  their  initiative  ami  their  persistenre  in  soeing  it 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 


'  ENDC/PV.291,  pp.  14-10. 
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'2±  Wt*  iiol,  vi‘(  liiiil  lime  lo  ^i\o  thoroii^ili  sliiily  to  tlie  Kinal 
Ai’l,  incliidliifr  llio  'I'roMty  ti'xl  ,  imd  l  annol  tliorofoiv  coinnieiit  on  eveiy 
ii^pi'ct  of  till'  rrculy.  1  do,  li(i\ve\-or,  wain  to  stale  ilu-  view  of  my  (lov- 
enuiH'iit  on  one  of  llie  important  elements  of  the  Treaty,  lieiauise  it  lias 
(’(msideraide  sifrnifieaiu'e  for  the  nejyotiation  of  the  non  proliferation 
tieaty  with  whion  we  are  coneerned.  That  is  the  maiiner  in  whieh  the 
nuclear- freo  zone  Treaty  deals  with  the  i>rohlem  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosives.  We  interpret  it  a.s  prohibiting  contracting  ^larties  from 
acquiring  or  testing  nucleair  explosive  d  'vices  for  jieaceful  purposes. 

2:1.  I^et  me  explain  how  we  draw  this  interjireiaf  ion  from  the  Treaty. 
Article  1  prohibits  contracting  parties  from  the  testing,  use,  manufac¬ 
ture,  production  or  acquisition  of  any  “nuclear  weapons"  by  any  means 
what.soevcr.  If  the  phrase  "nuclear  weapon",  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Treaty,  includes  a  nuclear  explosive  device  intended  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses,  the  contracting  parties  would  dearly  be  prohibited  from  acquir¬ 
ing  or  testing  such  a  device.  Wliether  the  device  is  "peacefiil"  or  not 
could  be  said  to  be  only  a  imitfer  of  intent ;  since  in  so  far  as  lecbnology 
is  concerned  tliei'e  is  no  ditl'erence  between  a  nuclear  explosive  device 
which  would  have  only  peaceful  applical  ions  and  one  which  could  also 
be  employed  as  a  weapon. 

21.  Membci’s  will  recall  the  statement  made  hy  the  T’uiled  States 
representative  to  this  Comniittoe  on  this  [mint  oii  9  August  10(1(1.  He 
said  that  a  nuclear  explosive  device  iiiteiuied  for  peaceful  ])urpose,s 
could  be  used  as  a  nuclear  weapon,  or  easily  adapted  to  such  use — no 
matter  what  the  intention  of  its  maker  was.^  There  has  been  general 
acceptance  of  this  technological  fact  by  the  didegations  of  Canada,* 
Sweden  ''  and  the  I'niled  Kingdom.®  tV'e  iinder-staiul  the  important 
statement  made  at  our  meeting  on  21  February  1007  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Mexico  to  be  in  accord  also.’  The  Soiv.iet  Fiuon  indicated  its 
agreement  in  a  statement  to  the  Pre[)aratory  Commission  for  the  De¬ 
nuclearization  of  Latin  Ainorica  on  12  February  lOtiT.  I  believe  Lord 
Chalfont  c.\pi’es.sed  the  point  most  graphically  when  he  said:  "A  de¬ 
vice  which  moves  a  million  tons  of  eartli  to  dig  a  canal  or  create  an  oil 
dejiosit  can  just  as  casiiy  puh  erizo  a  city  of  a  iniilion  [leoj^ic".'* 

2.1.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  Article  5  of  the  Lat in-Ainerican 
nuclear-free  zone  Treaty  defines  a  nuclear  weapon  as — 

.  .  .  niiy  device  which  Is  capnhle  of  releasing  iiuelenr  energy  in  nn  imcontrollcd 
luiiiiiicr  .and  which  has  a  group  of  characteristics  that  are  appropriate  for  use  for 
warlike  purpo.ses. 

The  plain  language  of  that  definition  includes  any  miilcar  device 
which  can  be  used  as  a  weapon.  .\s  I  have  indicated,  there  seeiiis  to  lie 
general  agreement  on  the  [larl  of  those  who  have  e.xpiessed  tiiemselves 
oil  the  subject  that  devices  intended  for  j  eacefiil  [imposes  can  also  he 
used  as  wea[)ons.  To  my  knowledge,  no  one  contends  that  they  Ciumoi. 
1  he  definition  sceiiis  therelore  clearly  to  encompass  such  devices. 


*  Dncufiit'iit.f  on  Dixfiniiamcnt,  19GG.  [ip.  r)2r>-.">2S. 

‘  /fil'd.,  pp. 

‘  late,  p.  105. 

*  Documents  on  Dhannanirnt,  1066,  pp.  5G0-.5C2 
’.Ih/c,  jip.  nn-103. 
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26.  The  negotiating  history  of  the  definition  at  Mexico  City  rein¬ 
forces  this  view.  A  ^vior  draft  of  the  definition  had  included  a  require¬ 
ment  that,  to  constitute  a  nuclear  wenpon.  (he  explosive  must  bo  in¬ 
tended  for  use  for  purposes  of  Wc-ir.  If  it  was  not  so  intended,  it  would 
not  have  been  a  nuclear  weapon  under  this  definition.  The  words  con¬ 
cerning  intention  were,  howaver,  omitted  in  the  final  language.  This 
history  was  confirmed  by  Ambassador  (larcia  Robles,  Chairman  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission  and,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  the 
draftsman  of  this  Treaty.  I  call  attention  again  to  his  statement  at 
our  ir  ting  of  21  February  in  which  he  repeated  his  interpretation  of 
the  T.  ;y  on  this  jKiint.  This  history  makes  clear  that  intention  is  not 
the  test  01  whether  a  nuclear  explosive  is  a  weapon  or  not. 

27.  Our  view  is  also  reinforced  by  the  overall  ))urpose  of  the  Treaty  : 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weamns  to  Latin  America,  with  all 
the  tensions  and  dangers  wnich  would  follow  in  their  patli.  In  view 
of  the  technical  facts  which  I  have  set  forth,  it  seems  clear  that  a 
counti’y  which  acquired  or  tested  a  nuclear  explosive  device  would  find 
it  exoe^ingly  difficult  to  reassure  its  neighbours  or  rivals  by  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  device  was  only  intended  for  peaceful  purposes.  Clearly 
the  treaty  must  prohibit  the  acquisition  or  testing  of  any  nuclear 
explosive  device  by  contracting  parties,  or  it  will  contain  a  large  loop¬ 
hole.  In  our  view,  Articles  1  and  5  of  the  Treaty  contain  such  a 
prohibition. 

28.  Article  18  of  the  Treaty,  which  deals  specifically  with  nuclear 
devices  for  peaceful  purposes,  does  not  detract  from  the  foi-ce  of 
Articles  1  and  5.  Indeed,  it  makes  clear  that  such  explosions  may  be 
carried  out  only  “in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article  and 
the  other  articles  of  the  Treaty,  particularly  articles  1  and  5.”  Thus, 
unless  someone  can  some  day  invent  a  nuclear  explosive  which  cannot 
be  used  as  a  nuclear  weapon — ^and  as  an  engineer  1  do  not  see  how  that 
could  over  bo  possible — the  treaty  will  prohibit  contracting  parties 
from  cari7ing  out  such  explosions. 

29.  Tiiat  is  not,  however,  to  say  that  wo  believe  that  contracting 
parties  should  bo  denied  the  benefits  of  siicli  explosions.  Indeed,  tlie 
contrary  is  true.  As  the  United  States  representative  made  clCvir  to  this 
Committee  in  August  of  last  year,  the  United  States  believes  that 
explosive  services  of  this  kind  should  be  made  available  to  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  under  appropriate  international  procedures  if  and  when 
peaceful  nuclear  explosives  that  are  permis.sib]e  under  te.st-bau  Treaty 
limitations®  become  economically  and  technologically  feasible.  Tliis 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis. 

30.  In  conclusion,  I  refer  again  to  our  statement  of  last  summer  on 
nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  I  quote  its  basic 
conclusion : 

It  seems  to  us  .  .  .  that  the  development  of  nuclear  earploslves  for  7)eacefnl 
applications  by  a  State  not  already  possessing;  nuclear  weapons  couM  Uaixlly  be 
accepted  by  the  world  as  Involving  peaceful  purposes  only.  Such  a  development 
would  not  be  consistent  with  tb»  piirpoees  of  a  Trc.aty  designed  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Therefore  the  restrictions  of  any  non-proliferation 
treaty  which  Is  negotiated  Jlhould  be  applicable  equally  to  nuclear  weapons  and 
to  nuclear  explosives  for  pencefol  purpoaes.’® 


'  Doouwents  on  Disarmament,  I96S,  pp.  291-203. 
«  Ibid.,  me,  p.  620. 
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Address  by  C.P.S.U.  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  at 
Moscow  Election  Rally  [Extract},  March  10,  1967  ^ 


Permit  mo  to  discuss  briofly  some  of  the  principal  problems  of  the 
international  situation  and  or  our  present  foreip:n  policy. 

I  shall  first  talk  about  Europe.  In  recent  veal’s  tlie  desire  of  most 
European  countries  for  a  relaxation  of  tension  and  the  ostahlislunent 
of  peaceful,  good-neighborly  relations  wirli  each  other  has  definitely 
increased.  There  is  a  growing  undei’standing  of  the  fact  that  Em  ope 
can  and  must  solve  the  problem  of  its  security  by  its  own  elVoris.  As 
far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  we  are  not  only  vitally  intere.sted  in  a 
durable  peace  on  the  European  continent,  but,  as  is  well  known,  we 
are  also  carrying  out  an  active  policy  in  that  direction. 

What  are  the  goals  of  the  Soviet  Union's  European  policy?  First, 
to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  gains  achieved  by  nations  as  a  result 
of  the  most  savage  war  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  social  and  class  changes  in  Europe  which  followed  that  war; 
second,  to  isolate  the  forces  of  imperialist  aggression,  to  keep  the  West 
Gtcrman  militarists  and  revanchists  from  casting  aside  all  iestraints 
and  above  ail  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  nuclear  weapons;  third, 
on  this  basis  to  strengtlion  the  security  of  our  western  borders  and  the 
borders  of  the  swialist  countries  allied  with  us,  and  to  create  conditions 
favoring  extensive  and  fruitful  cooperation  in  hhirope  between  coun¬ 
tries  with  different  social  systems.  We  can  confidently  state  that  these 
goals  are  understood  by  other  European  nations,  inaemuch  as  our 
struggle  for  peace  and  for  the  security  of  the  socialist  countries  is  also, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  struggle  for  the  peace  and  the  .security  of 
all  of  Europe. 

The  confident  and  consistent  efforts  of  the  socialist  States  are  yield¬ 
ing  tangible  results  in  the  European  area.  Today  we  can  say  that  not 
a  single  West  European  State  shares  the  revanchist  demands  of  tlie 
ruling  circles  of  the  FRG  for  revision  of  the  post-war  borders  in 
Europe.  Tn  fart,  they  all  proceed  from  the  nremiso  that  the  borders 
w’liich  have  come  into  being  must  remain  unchanged;  but,  regrettably, 
many  of  these  countries  are  not  consistent  and  avoid  public  expression 
of  their  views  in  this  respect.  Broad  identity  of  views  has  also  been 
achieved  between  Emopo's  East  and  We.st  with  respect  to  such  an 
important  question  ns  barring  the  FRG  from  nuclear  weapons  in  any 
form  whatsoever. 

The  favorable  influence  of  our  peace-loving  policy  upon  the  entire 
situation  in  Euroj>o  is  recognized  today  even  by  those  politicians  in 
the  West  who  just  a  cou))le  of  years  ago  thought  only  in  terms  of  “Cold 
War"  concepts  and  passed  up  no  opportunity  to  speculate  on  a  certain 
“threat  from  the  East.” 

We,  Communists,  think  that  to  ensure  European  security  it  i.s  not 
enough  to  show  good  will,  to  call  for  cooperation  and  oven  manife.st 
a  readiness  to  develop  such  cooperation  between  the  socialist  and 
capitalist  countries  of  Europe  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
peaceful  coexistence.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  ca.ry  on  an  active, 

‘  Pravda,  Mar.  11. 19(17  (Department  of  State  translation). 
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relentless  and  i)ei\s''-(ent  striif'gle  against  everything  which  threatens 
the  peace  in  Europe. 

'Ipe  more  the  idea  of  ensuring  durable  ))eace,  security  iiud  iieaceful 
cooperation  in  Europ(‘  spreads  throughout  the.  European  countries, 
the  clearer  it  becomes  that  the  main  obstacle  on  the  road  to  the  solution 
of  this  mast  important  problem  is  the  aggressive  policy  of  West 
German  iniiierialism,  the  policy  of  the  ERG. 

The.  principal  reasons  for  the  p.,y.tical  baiilcruptcy  of  Erhard's 
ge'-oruinent  were  his  hostility  to  any  steps  leading  to  a  lessening  of 
tension,  his  stubborn  refu-sul  to  take  account  of  tne  aotiially  existiiig 
situation  and  his  frank  devotion  to  revanchist  and  militaristic  goals. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Icadei-s  of  the  new  Government  of  the  FRG 
should  have  drawn  appropriate  conclusions  from  the  lessons  that  life 
taught  its  predecessors.  What,  however,  is  actually  taking  placed 
Three  months  have  passed  since  the  new  Government  of  the  ERG  has 
been  in  power.  During  that  period  of  time  it  has  managed  to  publicize 
its  program  statement,  define  its  position  on  many  inteimational  and 
domestic  questions  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  reveal  it.s  true  nature 
through  its  actions. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  iivend  by  any  means  to  maintain  automalicully, 
by  inertia  as  it  were,  the  same  attitude  toward  Kiosinger's  government 
tliat  we  had  toward  the  former  government  of  the  ERG.  But,  no  one 
can  ex[)ect  the  Soviet  people  to  judge  the  new  Government  of  the 
FRG  on  the  basis  of  its  statements  alone.  The  West  German  ruling 
circles  erected  a  wall  of  alienation,  which  separated  the  FRG  from 
the  jieace-loving  States  of  Europe  and  the  world.  If  they  want  tlie 
world  to  believe  in  Bonn's  abandonment  of  its  revanchist,  aggressive 
course,  they  would  have  to  take  that  wall  apart  with  their  ov  n  hands, 
would  have  to  prove  in  deeds  that  West  Germany's  political  face  and 
particularly  its  foreign  policy  had  really  changkl. 

Whoever  supposes  that  it  will  be  enough  to  jiackage  the  former 
revanchist  and  militaristic  concepts  in  new,  more  flexible  phraseology, 
to  iasue  several  general  assurances  about  a  de.sire  for  peaceful  coopera¬ 
tion,  assurances  which  <!o  not  obligate  anyone  to  anything  specific, 
and  tiiat  such  a  policy  will  be  regarded  as  a  certain  constructive  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cause  of  jic.iceful  construct  ion  in  Europe,  is  obviously 
in  error. 

So  far,  regrettably,  the  actions  of  the  Government  of  tlie  FRG 
clearly  show  that  there  have  lieen  no  real  changes  in  Bonn's  political 
course. 

We  cannot  fail  to  note  that  tlie  forces  of  Nazism  and  militarism 
have  raised  their  heads  in  the  FRG  particularly  in  recent  times,  that 
the  Federal  Government  lias  not  retreated  a  single  step  from  its 
rovanch'.st  position  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  existing  Euro¬ 
pean  border.'^  or  from  its  claims  to  We.st  Berlin.  It  i.s  intensifying  its 
subversive  activities  against  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  wnich 
slaiicls  as  a  firm  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  aggressive  designs  of  West. 
German  imjierialism. 

The  Government  of  the  FRG  utlempf.s,  through  every  single  foreign 
policy  action,  to  reassert  its  ab.surd  claims  to  tlie  rigid  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  all  Germans.  These  claims  them.selves  are  sufl’cient  evidence 
of  the  aggressive  nature  of  West  Germany's  policle.s.  To  proceed  from 
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sill'll  iiositioiis  is  to  onciuiii'h  upon  llie  soverui^ii  riglit.s  of  iiiiollipr 
(liTiiiiiii  Sliito,  tlio  (torniiiii  DcinoiTiilii'  Ut'piihtic ;  it  ivpiesi'iit.s  nii  iit- 
li‘iii])(  to  ivipi>  out  (lie  fuiuliiiiiiuitiil  sorinl  and  political  cliaiijics  which 
lunc  taken  place  in  Enroiie  dii-'ii^'  :1..-  posr-war  ywirs. 

The  ag^rcioiie  and  reactionary  nature  of  the  FKti's  position  on 
tins  question  is  ciuiihasized  even  more  hy  the  stubbornne.ss  with  which 
Honn  clinixs  to  the  notorious  ‘'llallstein  Doctrine."  The  jroal  of  this 
“doctrine,"  as  i.s  well  known,  is  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the 
fierinau  Dcniocralic  Republic  by  other  countries;  it  eX])resse.s  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  ruling  circles  of  the  KiUi  not  only  tc,„.ii  1  the 
ODU,  but  also  toward  all  its  friends.  'I'he  “llallstein  Doctrine"  is  an 
expre.ssion  of  Ronn's  policy  of  interference  in  the  all'airs  of  other 
Slates,  and  above  all  in  the  atl’airs  of  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa; 
it  is  a  jKilicy  of  international  blackmail  and  threats. 

To  those  who  determine  the  present  foreipi  jrolicj-  of  the  FRO  we 
Would  like  to  .say  directly:  if  you  want  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
European  nations,  if  you  are  indeed  striving  to  ensure  a  peaceful  future 
for  your  country,  give  up  your  illusion  that  you  can  really  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  German  people,  recognize  the  (rue  situation  that 
lias  come  into  being  ii\  Europe,  including  the  fact  tiiat  two  German 
ytates  exist,  and  renounce,  clearly  and  unequivocally,  your  ambitions 
to  have  access  to  nuclear  w  capons. 

Or,  take  such  a  question  as  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  oti  the  r.on- 
nroliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  For  a  long  time  the'nntioos  have 
liren  waiting  for  this  treaty,  which  is  inteiuled  to  protect  the  world 
from  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  thereby  reducing  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  and  contributing  to  the  cause  of  disarmament. 
Yet,  among  the  ruling  circles  of  the  FRG  it  seems  that  the  pro.spect 
of  this  treaty  being  concluded  is  viewed  as  a  veiitahle  disaster,  ns  the 
wrecking  of  their  most  cherislied  hopes  and  expectations.  All  sorts 
of  objections  began  to  pour  out  of  Bonn,  all  sorts  of  preliminary  con- 
dit ions  and  reservations ;  bai'kstage  inaneuvers  were  initiated,  ilesigned 
to  create  all  ^or‘s  of  new  complications  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  treaty. 

The  real  character  of  the  policy  of  the  FRG's  pre.sent  Government 
is  also  conclusively  revealed  by  the  following  facts.  As  is  well  known, 
in  West  Germany,  following  the  example  of  such  fascist  Euro]7ean 
countries  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Communist  Party,  the  party  of 
the  courageous  fighters  against  I'cactioii  and  fasci.sm,  the  champions 
of  tlic  vital  interests  of  the  workem  and  peace  between  nations,  is 
prohibited.  And  even  though  a  number  of  ministerial  posts  in  Bonn 
are  now  occupied  by  Social  Democrats,  the  new  Government  has  al- 
roa<ly  hastened  to  announce  its  intention  of  continuing  the  banning 
of  the  party  of  the  German  working  class.  At  the  same  time,  parties 
and  organizations  of  a  semi-fasci.'st  cliaracter,  or  even  frankly  fascist 
partic.'^,  are  given  every  opportunity  in  the  FRG  to  expand  their 
ai'livitics. 

One  would  have  to  be  very  uaive  to  regard  all  of  the.se  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  Bonn's  present  policies  as  indications  of  a  change  in  its 
foreign  policy.  In  any  case,  we  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be  among 
tliose  who  are  so  naive. 
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We  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  would  like  to  see  a  substantial  im¬ 
provement  in  the  relafions  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  FRG. 
But,  for  this  to  come  about,  the  I'evanchist  and  militaristic  policy 
bein/T  pursued  by  this  German  State  would  have  to  give  way  to  a  really 
peace-loving  policy.  This  has  not  happened  to  date. 

.In  German  affairs,  as  in  all  other  important  European  questions, 
the  unity  of  the  principles  and  actions  of  the  socialist  countries  of 
Europe  exerts  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  entii  e  course  of  evenls. 
The  unanimity  and  brotherly  solidarity  of  the  socialist  countries  is 
a  time-tested  weapon  in  the  struggle  against  the  aggressive  forees  of 
imperialism  and  for  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  peace. 


Analysis  by  the  Department  of  State  of  Articles  I  a.^yd  VII 
of  the  Outer  “Space  Treaty,  March  13,  1967  " 

Analysis  op  Article  I 

Article  I  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  comprises  thi-ee  main  elements. 

1,  The  first  paragraph  states  that : 

TUe  exploration  and  uae  of  outer  si)ace,  Including  the  iu>n>n  and  other  celestial 
bodice,  shall  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  and  In  the  Intereeta  of  all  countries, 
Irrespective  of  their  degree  of  economic  or  scleutlflo  development,  and  shall  bo 
llio  province  of  all  mankind. 

This  provision  is  based  on  a  declaration  by  the  Congress  in  Se<'tion 
102(a)  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  That  sec¬ 
tion  states : 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Unltwl  States  that 
.activities  In  space  should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  puriwses  for  tlio  bouellt  of  all 
mankind.* 

In  1963  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  incorporated  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  ibis  ixilicy  statement  in  the  Assembly's  Declaration  on  I/>gal 
Frinciples  Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  tiie  Exploration  and 
Use  of  Outer  Space.’  Paragraph  1  of  the  Declaration  provides ; 

Tbo  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  shall  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  and 
In  the  Interests  of  all  Uianklnd. 

This  statement  was  carried  over  into  the  first  paragraph  of  Article 
I  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  with  two  additions.  First,  uie  statement 
refers  to  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  as  being  included  in  outer 
space,  in  order  to  conform  to  expressions  elsewhere  in  the  Treaty.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  phrase  “irrespective  of  their  degree  of  economic  or  scientific 
development”  was  added  on  the  suggestion  of  Brazil,  to  emphasize  tlie 
universal  reacli  of  tlio  phrase  “all  countries”  and  the  hope  that  space 
technology  can  accelerate  the  pace  of  economic  development. 


*  Treaiy  on  Outer  Space:  Hearings,  pp.  52-M.  The  treaty  la  printed  ante,  pp. 
38-43. 

*  7C  Btat.  419, 

’  Dociifiicnts  on  Disarma^nct^t,  1963,  pp.  O-H-OIO. 
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Tlip  hrst  pnnigraph  of  Article  1  serves  as  a  guide  for  s^iace  powers 
in  ilevelopiim  their  pnigranis  and  coiidueting  tneir  oetivilies  in  siiacc. 
Tl'e  United  States  has  long  heen  the  loading  prononent  and  practition¬ 
er  of  international  cooperation.  We  have  pressea  ahead  in  cooperative 
l>nigruins  designed  to  bring  henelits  to  all,  ns  through  srientilic  re¬ 
search  in  space  and  the  provision  of  weather  data  from  satellites, 
to  cite  t.wo  examplos.  iloreover,  our  programs  have  coinprisetl  the 
cdeinent  of  odneaMon  and  training  in  space  science  and  technology  for 
personnel  of  other  countries.  We  wished,  through  Article  I,  to  give 
support  in  the  Treaty  to  this  approach  toward  space  activities. 

.Vrtielo  I,  paragraph  1  is  quite  general  in  character.  The  specific  obli¬ 
gations  regarding  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  that  tlio  Treaty 
Oj.M.wov  •no  set  forth  in  suoceoiling  jn-ovisions. 

Article  1,  paragraph  1  does  not  diuteri.iuiLe  to  .set  any  iciins  and  oon- 
vlitions  on  which  international  cooperation  would  tolte  place.  It  was 
recognized  that  a  limited  number  of  countries  were  now  in  a  position 
to  conduct  space  activities.  It  was  undei-stood  that  tlie  arrangements 
Liy  which  they  would  associate  otliers  in  those  activities  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  sharing  he>  ^tits  would  need  to  be  worked  out  in  ngree- 
luoiits  ainong  those  concerned.  For  example,  the  Space  Treaty  was 
drafted  in  full  knowledge  of  the  two  a^i-eements  setting  up  what  is 
now  INTEr.iSAT,  the  Agreement  Establishing  Interim  Arrangements 
for  a  Global  Communications  Satellite  oystem,  signed  by  55  countries,* 
iuid  the  accompanying  Special  Agreement  signed  l>y  their  communica- 
(ions  entities.*  It  was  recognized  that  participation  in  and  use  of  the 
global  satellite  system  would  he  governed  by  the  provisions  of  these 
two  Agreements.  Thus,  Article  I,  paragraph  1  of  the  Space  Treatv 
does  not  alter  these  provisions,  nor  does  it  create  legal  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  terms  of  iiilernational  cooperation  on  any  existing  or 
future  space  projects. 

Wliere  it  was  (he  intention  of  the  Treaty  drafters  to  provide  specific 
legal  obligations  relating  to  benefits  to  bo  derived  from  space  activity, 
this  \Yas  cleaxrly  expressed.  For  exaiuplo,  Article  V,  paragraph  3  pro¬ 
vides  unconditionally  that : 

“Stnt6.s  Fartios  to  the  i'renty  shaii  immediately  inform  the  other 
States  Ibu'ties  to  the  Treaty  or  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  of  any  phenomena  they  discover  in  outer  space,  including  the 
moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  which  could  constitute  a  danger  to  the 
life  or  health  of  astronauts.” 

The  more  general  Treaty  provision  on  providing  information  is  set 
forth  in  Article  XI,  where  it  is  specified  that  infoi’mation  on  the 
nature,  conduct.,  locations,  and  results  of  space  activities  ni-e  to  be  made 
available  “to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  and  practicable”. 

'2.  The  second  paragraph  in  Article  I  of  theTi-eaty  contains  two  olo- 
inonts  ns  follows: 

Outer  space,  Sncludlug  Uie  moon  and  otber  celeetlnl  bodies,  shall  be  free  for  ex¬ 
ploration  aud  use  b.v  all  States  witliotit  discrimination  of  any  kind,  on  a  basis  of 
v<i»alltj'  and  in  accordance  with  international  law,  and  there  shall  be  free  access 
to  nil  areas  of  celestial  bodies. 


•  15  UST 1706. 
‘IS  UST  1746. 
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riie  jiiirt  !if  this  slitU'tiuMU  sots  fortli  the  rule  <if  fii'odoin  in 
si)«('e  for  oxi)loiuti(in  niul  use  hv  :ill  Stiitcs  on  a  hnsis  of  eijimlitv  nml 
in  iicoordunce  with  interimtionni  law.  This  fiuuhuneiilal  pnncipfe  was 
iinhohsl  in  the  nonoral  A.-soinhly's  liKlS  I >edarat ion  of  liO/ral 
Principle.s. 

The  last  clause  of  tho  )>arn;rraj'h  ju’oviilos  for  five  access  to  all  areas 
of  celest  ial  bodies.  This  right  is  a  corollary  of  the  right  of  free  e.\plora* 
tion  and  of  the  prohibition  on  claims  of  sovereigtity  or  other  national 
approj)riation  of  celestial  bodies;  (his  latter  is  set  forth  in  Article  II. 
'Iiie  application  of  the  free  access  princinle  to  stations,  insiallations, 
e<pui)inent  and  space  vehich's  on  a  celest  ial  body  is  spelled  out  in  a  sub- 
se<iuent  provision,  Article  XIl. 

3.  The  third  paragraph  of  Article  I  provides: 

Ttiere  shull  bo  frooUiim  of  sclonllllc  liu'osllention  in  outer  enaio.  im  liKliat;  tlic 
moon  nud  otUer  celestial  bodies,  uud  States  .sbnll  fiu-illtule  and  eneoiiriige  later 
autluiial  co-(>iK‘ratlon  lit  sueh  luvcstignllrtu. 

Tliis  provision  is  drawn  from  .Article  II  of  the  Antarctic  Tt'eaty  of 
lO.'i!)  w'hich  states: 

Freedom  of  wleatlllc  iiireslleati<>!i  itt  Aatarcticii  and  ciii))ierntiou  towurd  that 
eud,  as  applied  durlas:  the  latenintiimiil  Geopu.vslritl  Year,  shall  I’lintlaup,  salcirct 
to  the  provisions  of  tlte  present  Treaty.* 

Tim  first  clause  of  Article  I,  paragraph  .3  follows  from  tlie  rule  on 
freetlom  of  space  that  is  contained  in  paragraph  2.  The  second  clan.'e 
is  deksigned  to  stimulate  and  support  international  cooperation  in 
scientific  investigation.  The  Tnited  States  has  been  leading  the  way 
in  practicing  such  cooperation,  and  we  felt  it  appropriate  to  inehnlo 
lu  the  space  treaty  a,  general  provision  calling  on  all  parties  to  facilitate 
and  encourage  cooperation. 

Analysis  of  Articlp.  VII 

1.  Article  VII  provides: 

Each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  that  launches  or  procures  the  launching  of  nu 
object  into  outer  spt'co.  including  the  moon  and  other  cele.stliil  bodies,  and  eaeh 
Slate  Putty  from  whose  territory  or  fnelllty  an  object  Is  launched,  c<  imer- 
natlonally  liable  for  damage  to  another  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  or  to  its  nalnvid 
or  Jurldloal  persons  by  such  object  or  Its  component  parts  on  the  Earth.  ii>  air 
siiaie  or  iu  outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  oilier  celestial  bodies. 

This  provision  states  tho  responsibility  of  a  launching  State  for 
physical  dainago  that  its  space  nctivilics  may  cause.  It  encompasses 
loss  of  life,  personal  injui’y,  and  damage  to  or  destruction  of  property. 
Just  as  the  United  States  wotdd  expect  any  physical  haiin  to  our 
citizens  or  property  caused  by  a  foreign  space  activity  to  he  made  good 
by  the  State  responsible  for  the  launching,  so,  under  the  I'leaty.  the 
United  States  will  he  responsible  for  physical  damage  that  otir  laiiiich- 
ings  may  cause.  Tims  far  our  launchings  have  not  caused  any  such 
damage. 

2.  Article  VII  does  not  enrompas.s  damage  other  than  that  caused 
by  the  iinjiact  of  a  space  vehicle  or  object.  For  exainjile,  elect  von 
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inlcrfcivna'  l>_v  one  .s[))H'oi‘Mir(  wiili  niiotlicr  « lirtlior  (In-  inlfi  rcifiict* 
is  iiitont iciiiiil  111'  Mot  falls  oulsidi'  tin*  si  «n)o  of  Arlicli*  VII. 

Tlicro  is  nnot lu‘r 'rivniy  iji'ovi.sion  doaling  vvitli  intci  ft'iiMK-f.  Arlii-lr 
IX  rt*<juiips  II  [Jiirfy  to  coiidiii't  its  sjia<‘c  iK’t'n  ii'u's  “with  <lui’  ic^m-d 
to  the  corrivspondiiii;  iiilercsts  of  oilin'  States  I’aities  to  the  'rreaiy'' 
and  to  C'litrai^e  in  ‘•ajiprojiriaie  inteniat ;  .•om;  If  ii  "h...' 

reason  to  helicve  that  an  e.\|ierinient  jilanned  hA'  it  or  its  nationals 
in  outer  .space  .  .  .  would  cause  ])otentnilly  hariaful  interference  with 
activitic.s  of  other  States  1‘artio.s  in  the  peaceful  e.\ph»ration  and  use 
of  outer  space."  In  the  event  that  interference  oi  i  ur.s,  the  States  eon- 
cerned  would  have  to  tleal  with  it.  apart  from  the  'I’reaty,  in  the  sa.ne 
way  ihey  would  deal  with  oilier  kinds  of  inter feieiice,  whether  eati.sed 
hy  a  space  object  or  not . 

Here  it  should  he  obserted  that  electronic  jniniiiin|r  of  transmission 
by  satellite,  for  e.\ainple,  is  at  least  as  likely  to  he  tindn'laken  from 
fifoiind  facilities  us  from  space.  Article  \’n  plainly  does  not  cover  lia¬ 
bility  for  any  groiiiul-basea  acti  vil  ics. 

U.  The  rule  set  forth  in  Article  VII  is  that  phvsieal  datnufre  by  a 
spill  ”  object  trives  rise  to  an  international  claiin.  'I'fte  'I’reaiy  proi  is'ion 
does  tiof  determine  how  such  a  claim  should  be  presented  or  settled. 
Under  the  'I'renty,  a  liability  claim  may  he  presented  in  diplomatic 
channels.  Alternatively,  any  "available  remedies  under  a  national  legal 
system  may  bo  pursuea.  In  the  case  of  the  I'nited  States,  Article  VII 
does  not  all’eci  national  legislation  on  government  liability,  such  as 
the  Federal  Tort  (daitns  Act.  Nor  dot's  the  Tivnty  ve.st  jttrisdiction 
over  liability  claims  in  any  international  tribunal.  To  do  this  would 
roquiro  a  separate  legal  instrumetit,  such  as  the  convention  on  liability 
wliich  is  still  under  consideration  in  the  I'niteil  Xafions  Outer  Space 
('’oinmittee. 


Statement  by  the  Brazilian  Representative  (Azeredo  da 
Silveira)  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mittee:  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  March 
14,  1967" 

20.  A  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  twenty  lir.st  se.ssion  of  the 
General  As.sombly  make  up  the  agenda  of  our  current  .si‘s.si()u.  Tliose 
resolutions  i>ertnin  to  a  number  of  iwues  which  fall  under  t  lie  lieading 
of  disarm.ament,  and  spell  out  what  t!ie  I’nited  X’ations  wishes  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  to  do  here  at  this  time.  Unequivocal  .dress 
is  placed  on  the  question  of  signing  a  treaty  on  the  non  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons:  appearing  in  more  tliau  one  resolution,  thisipies- 
tiou  provides  tlie  dominant  theme  of  the  deliheralions  in  New  V  ork. 

21.  It  is  significant  that  the  Oeiiei'iil  As>einhly  recomiuendations 
were  in  almost  all  cn.se.s  carried  hy  an  overwhelming  majority  of  l  otes. 
To  our  mind,  (his  quasi-mianimity  is  a  token  of  the  hy  now  very  clear 
and  very  deep  awai'oness  of  the  inteniationnl  community  of  tlie  jirob 
lems  to  be  tackled  and  of  the  mea.siires  to  he  taken  with  a  i  lew  to  luilt- 
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iiVj  tlie  nuclear  arms  race  and  paviiif^  (he  way  (o  genenil  and  can'ij'lete 
disaiTnament  under  effe«tivc  international  control.  And  it  is  with 
gratification  that  we  note  that  the  delegations  from  the  group  of  eight 
nations  lent  their  joint  inspiration  and  endeavour-!  to  bring  about  the 
near-consen-sus  which  made  possible  the  adoption  of  those  decisions. 

22.  The  atmosphere  wliich  prevailed  in  New  York  is  |M?rhaps  the 
best  answer  to  the  qualms  that  periodically  beset  a  few  sectors  of  world 
])uhlic  opinion  with  regard  to  the  a.lleged  sterility  of  the  disai  luament 
debate^!  in  Genova.  Those  who  allege,  that  too  often  seem  to  forget  (hat 
it  is  easier  to  watch  and  to  criticize  than  to  participate  and  to  try. 
Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  discussions  held  in  this  foi  in  for  tiie  past 
few  yearo  have  been  instnimental  in  clarifying  and  in  defining  the 
quest  iono  under  our  scrutiny,  thereby  enabling  the  Conference  itself 
and  the  Genera,!  Assembly  to  have  a  more  learned,  and  thorefore  move 
realistic,  vision  of  the  nuture  and  scope  of  the  solutions  to  be  .sought. 

2.3.  The  question  of  signing  an  agreement  on  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  comes  before  us  again  with  the  highest  priority, 
a,mply  and  variously  urged  upon  us  by  the  General  Assembly.  Resolu¬ 
tion  2153  (XXI)  explicitly  calls  upon  the  Conference  to  give  pi'iorily 
to  this  matter;  “  resolution  2162  (XXI),  concerned  with  the  question 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  makes  it  clear  that  the  new 
efforts  to  bo  exei*ted  by  the  Committee  should  above  all  concentrate  on 
the  preparation  of  an  imemational  treaty  to  prevent  tlie  spre  id  of 
nuclear  weapons;*  I'e.solution  2149  (XXt)  urgently  ap]i?als  to  all 
.State.?  to  do  eveiTthing  thev  can  to  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  such  a 
ircaty  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and  to  refrain  from  any  a.'  tions 
conducive  to  the  proliferation  of  micUinr  weapons  or  winch  might 
hamper  the  signing  of  the  agreement.*  This  of  couree  doe.s  not  detract 
from  the  importance  of  the  other  items  on  onr  agf'.Kiu,  e,‘!))ecially  the 
completion  of  the  test-ban  Treaty '  so  that  it  coveis  underground 
nuclear  wea(mns  tests,  an  issue  mentioned  by  rhe  General  .Aaseirbly 
along  with  that  of  non-proliferation."  But  the  tenor  of  the  resolutions 
and  the  records  of  the  debates  in  N-  w  York  will  show  that  the  Cnn- 
forenco  is  expected  to  accord  the  ma  tor  of  non-proliferation  a  degi-ee 
of  urgency  somewhat  higlier  than  tiiat  uccorded  to  the  othe.r.s. 

24.  We  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  i>rese,nt  session  of  the  C'onfer- 
enco  will  in  a  wav  resume  the  negotiations  which  have  been  under  way 
for  some  t  ime  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  treaty  on  tiie  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  circumstance  gives  additional 
wciglit  to  the  task  wo  are  asked  to  discharge.  As  I  am  sure  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  hope,  my  delegation  hope,s  that  thosu'.  nego 
tiathms  will  yield  sulistantial  results.  Brazil  is  willing  and  ready  to 
sOicly  and  discuss  such  results  when  they  are  submitted  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  hv  the  Powers  which  have  been  taking  part  in  those  consultations. 
Willie  it  would,  of  course,  bo  impossible  for  my  delegation  to  commit 
itself  to  a  course  of  action  before  the  outcome  of  tho.se  talks  is  made 
known,  tliere  is  nothing  negative  in  our  approach  to  them.  On  the 


’  nnt'umeyiti>  on  Oisarmament,  1960,  pp.  74S-7BO. 
•  mo.,  pp.  705-809. 
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I'oilirnrv,  it  is  our  steadfust  h^pe  that  any  siicli  rosuUs  ii-ay  prove 
ai-cej  talue  to  a!i  of  us  here  and  to  the  ivorid  a'  largo.  It  is  in  that  sjtirit 
that  va  are  prepared  to  cotitriliute  to  tliisgoal  tlirough  a  candid  and, 
we  trust,  const ructivo  discussion  of  any*  forthcoming  draft  fonviula- 
t  ions  that  might  hecomo  the  te.<t  of  a  treaty. 

25.  In  this  connexion,  allow  me  to  return  briefly  to  Brazil',-:  si  and  on 
the  structure  and  contents  of  a  treaty  to  halt  the  spread  of  nurlecr 
weapons.  Wo  remain  lirinly  conr'inced  that  an  agreement  to  this  end 
slionid  take  into  account  the  principles  laid  down  in  (xencra’  A^seinlily 
resolution  209,G  (XX) That  has  been  the  cimstant  view  of  my  delega¬ 
tion,  and  only  last  year»  stieaking  before  tiie  General  .Ks'C-mbly,  tlie 
Brazilian  representative  once  more  underlined  our  auitu.lc  towards 
resolution  2028  (XX)  in  the  following  words : 

All  those  princlplea  are  of  paramount  political  importance,  anil  ...  no  lasting 
agreomeut  could  l)e  arrived  ot  without  the  strictest  observance  ol  such  principles.* 

26.  Those  principles  are  well  known  and  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
road  them  out.  Ijct  ino  just  add  that  the  Brazilian  delegation,  along 
with  the  seven  other  delegations  of  the  group  of  eight,  has — ^aiul 
rightly  so — consist entlv  singled  out  principle  (b),  which  speaks  of  the 
'‘aceoptablo  balance  of  mutual  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  Powers”;  it  is  in  this  light  that  wo  maintain 
that  the  treaty  "should  be  coupled  with  or  followed  by  tangible  steps 
to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  limit,  reduce  and  eliminate  the 
stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  moans  of  their  delivery”.  Moreover, 
the  Conference  will  recall  that,  besides  fully  subscribing  to  tlie  terms 
of  the  joint  memoranda  on  non-proliferation  iircsenled  hv  the  eiglit 
nations,'’  Brazil  has  expressed  some  further  views  on  what  we  de¬ 
scribed  os  ;•  progra.mmo  of  related  measures  which  would  include 
the  treaty  we  are  contemplating.  These  views  were  put  on  reconl  by  my 
predecessor  in  this  seat  when,  on  1  March  1966,  he  said  that — 

Au  objective  and  politically  valid  treaty  on  non-proliferation  sliouUl  reflect 
no;  only  Oio  reality  of  the  power  relations  between  the  great  nuclear  Powers,  but 
also  the  reality  of  tho  power  relations  between  these  countries  and  tbe  noii- 
nuclear  world. 

In  (he  view  of  the  Brazilian  delegation,  the  treaty  should  be  conceived  mid 
outlined  as  piirt  of  a  programme.  Such  a  programme  should  be  designed  to  bring 
about  a  first  and  Important  step  towards  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  effective  international  control  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  further  the 
jirooess  of  the  social  and  econoiuie  developincnt  of  the  !e:!S-<lcvelopcd  coc.ntrics. 

The  Idea  of  Unking  the  treaty  to  a  comprehensive  programme  may  be  traced 
back  to  resolution  DC/225,  adopted  by  the  Disarmament  Commission  on  15  June 
IbHlf..  Indeed,  subparagraph  (c)  of  operative  paragraph  2  of  the  resolution  read.s: 

",  .  .  also  accord  special  priority  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
a  treaty  or  convention  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  inwlenr  Aveapou'!,  giving 
close  nttenfJon  to  the  various  suggestions  that  agreement  could  be  facilitated 
by  sidopt/.xig  a  programme  of  certain  related  measures”.” 

I  am  'lulte  aware  that.  In  view  of  the  dramatic  urgency  of  our  task,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  establish  an  immediate  link  between  the  signature  of  the 
(reaty  nsid  the  Implementation  of  a  programme  of  related  measures.  But  if  the 
non-nuclear  Powers  show  their  willingness,  here  and  now,  to  give  up  the  pr  ;- 

’  Ihiif..  jytrv.  pp.  r.32-534. 

’  A  ■C.  1  .T  y.  f p.  7. 

Doci<>ac>r.(s  ois  Disarmament,  196S,  tip.  42-l--l2.'> :  ihiit..  J966,  pp.  .ITd-riVO. 
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ductlon  and  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  for  the  boueflt  of  mankind — and  thus  for 
the  heueflt  of  the  nuclear  Powers  themselves— why,  I  ask  myself,  cannot  the 
latter  show  their  readiness  to  offer  a  counteriiart  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  by 
the  non-nuclear  Powers? 

Why  do  not  the  nuclear  Powers,  along  with  the  treaty,  commit  themselves, 
thvougli  a  declnrution  of  intention,  to  carrying  out  a  programme  based  on  the 
following  imints:  first,  to  take  “tangible  stops  to  linlt  the  nuclear  iirms  race  anti 
to  limit,  reduce  and  eliminate  the  stocks  of  nuclear  weaixms  and  the  means  of 
their  delivery”  :  "  second,  to  slop  all  nuclear  weaiions  tests — both  measures  to  be 
taken  under  adequate  International  com  rot;  third,  to  increase  co-operation  with 
the  noiMiucionr  I’owers  with  a  view  to  accelerating  their  utilization  of  titielenr 
energy  ftir  iieaceful  purpose.s;  and  fourth,  to  channel  to  the  dcveiotting  coiintiie.s 
at  h'ast  part  of  the  savings  effected  by  the  aforemenlimied  dlsnriuaiuont  steps? 


27.  It  may  be  lutidont  to  acknowledoe  .at  this  jtoiiit  that,  however 
far-reaching  in  its  intentions,  however  positive  in  its  languace,  how¬ 
ever  effective  in  its  implenicntation,  an  agre-emont  on  non-proliferation 
would  not  fiii  iiish  the  world  with  a  cure-all  for  its  political  ills.  It  can 
be  assumed  that  when  the  agreement  is  completed  it  will  not  inchide 
all  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers.  It  would  of  course  he  ideally  desirable 
that  the  pact  be  signed  by  all  countries,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  alike. 
But  it  appeal's  that  the  gotxl  will  prove  unattainable,  at  least  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  There  ate  indications  that  in  the  Far  East  ntid  in 


Europe  two  nuclear-weapon  States  do  not  contemphito  becoming 
parties  to  such  an  agreement ;  and  to  the,  extent  that  tliey  would  not  do 
so,  the  political  and  military  territory  covered  by  the  agreement  wouhl 
be  correspondingly  diminished.  To  deplore  this  situation  is  not  enough. 
More  than  that,  the  uegotiatore  of  the  treaty  must  face  its  implications 
and  devise  ways  and  means  to  neutralize*  the  elfeets  of  any  iiartial 
failure  of  the  “nuclear  club”  to  come  into  the  fold  of  the  treaty. 

28.  This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  guarantees.  To  our  mind,  the 
question  of  guarantees  is  essentially  linTced  with  the  principle  of  the 
“aooeiitable  balance  of  mtitual  i-esnonsibilities  and  obligations”.  Time 
and  again  my  delegation  has  statea  that  we  deem  it  a  necessity  that  llte 
nuclear-weapon  Powers  contemplate  a  system  of  guarantees  aimed  at 
ensuring  the  security  of  the  non-nuclear-weapon  countries  against 
mu'lear  attack  or  (he  threat  thereof.  Tlte  same  i>oint  was  pressed  at  our 
last  meeting  by  tuo  representative  of  Nigeria,  Ambassador  Kolo.*^ 
By  signing  a  r.on-pi'oliferatioii  treaty,  the  non-nuclear-weapon  Stales 
’..ill  he  surrendering  the  most  important  means  they  might  otherwise 
luivo  at  their  disposal  to  counter  possible  aggression.  Tlte  mu  lear- 
weapon  Powers  themselves  are,  cognizant  of  this  fact,  the  logic  of 
wliicli  is  tile  sitiiie  as  tliat  underlying  tlieir  own  strategy  of  deterrence. 
That  a  future  treaty  on  non-proliferation  might  not  be  signed  by  all 
States  is  a  prospect  which  makes  imperative  tlic  need  for  this  system 
of  guarantees. 


21).  Still  ill  the  light  of  the  principle  of  the  “aeeeptable  balance  of 
mutual  responsibilities  and  obligations”,  let  me  turn  now  to  a  topic 
very  much  m  tlte  public  eye  mid  one  which  has  often,  and  for  some  lime 
now,  been  raised  by  my  delegation  in  tlie  ('ommittee  and  elsewhere— 
tlie  transfer  to  the  developing  countries  of  nuclear  teehuology  for 
ppticeful  ])iirsuits.  It  is  abundantly  clear  tbal  (be  iici-sent  iion-nuelear 


“  Ibid.,  pp,  424-425. 
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countries  want  to  bocertuin  that  by  binding  themselves  to  the  clauses  of 
a  noii-prolifonition  treaty  they  will  not  be  precluding  their  own 
access  to  the  nuclear  age  for  purposes  of  peace.  This  concern  was 
underlined  a  few  daj's  ago  by  the  i-epreaentativc  of  Italy,  Ambassador 
('avalletli,  whose  very  apt  words  1  should  like  to  (piote: 

(A'/Jo/.v  in  F/'t  nek) 

Clcnrlj-  it  would  lie  inadmissible  fur  ii  iiun-iiroliferaiion  treaty,  through 
lecliiin  al  liiiiitntions  or  the  unfair  inllttenee  uf  dist  vimiiiator.v  eiietrtils.  In  delay 
or  lianiner  seieiitille,  teehnieal  or  social  progress  in  inin-inulear  weapon  eoiin- 
tries.  Knell  eountry  must  remain  free  to  (level<i|i  its  imliistrial  facilities  through 
the  use  of  nil  forms  of  atomic  energy," 

(  (  (/  in  Fn<jlixli ) 

i’lO.  The  anxiety  of  the  noii-ntudear  SitUes  in  this  conne.xion  reflects 
utlerlv  legitimate  national  interests  whicli  cannot  be  heeded  by  all  con- 
cerneel.  On  tliis  line  of  reasoning  the  world  would  have  a  lot  to  gain  if 
the  treaty  were  made  to  reach  beyond  its  political  botnularies  and  be- 
couiG  a  bold  step  forward  and  across  the  threshold  of  the  utilization  of 
nuclear  energy  for  the  proinotioiv  of  social  and  economic  jirogress. 
I’eaee  and  widespread  poverty  are  not  easily  reconcilable  in  theTnng- 
raime  per.siiective  of  international  afl'airs.  iShould  the  treaty  succeed 
at  ine  same  time  in  being  a  true  disarmament  measure  and  in  helping 
to  bi'idgc  the  gap  between  the  wealthy  and  the  have-nots,  then  it 
would  be  recorded  in  liistory  as  an  acliievcinent  commensurate  with  the 
re.spoiisihilities  falling  to  ourgeneration. 

.31.  Lest  this  notion  1)0  considered  far-fetched  or  romantic,  may  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  oiler  some  remarks  hy  way  of  illustration  of  our  thought?  We 
are  told,  for  instance,  that  a  growing  mnnl)er  of  European  politicians, 
scientists  and  businessmen  already  begin  to  view  with  apprehension 
the  opening  n]>of  a  “technological  gap"  between  their  countries  and  the 
count ries outsiile  the  area,  ^^'e  iii'e  not  in  a  position  to  eoinmenl  on  this 
in  detail,  There  is  one  question,  however,  wliieli  we  inav  in  all  fairness 
ask  ourselves:  if  resjionsible  persomilities  in  some  of  (lie  higbly-in- 
dpsiriali/.ed  Slaiev.-.  of  Ihiiojic  .seem  to  fear  that,  owing  to  ;>  gap  in 
ic.'hnology,  their  economies  risk  falling  iieldnd — tliereby  condemning 
tlieni  to  a  future  role  whicli  one  newsp.aiier  defined  as  lieing  that  of  “an 
atomic  proletariat" — ,  what  of  the  genuine  alarm  with  which  tlie  truly 
poor  nations  of  the  developing  world  look  at  the  possibility  of  being 
l»erinaiioiuly  barred  from  the  advantages  of  nuclear  progress  in  the 
e  imomic  anil  industrial  fields  ? 

•‘VJ.  Ill  the  same  context  we  have  already  heard  that  the  less-de¬ 
veloped  nat  ions  would  1m’  (he  unsung  victims  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war, 
that  the  interest  of  the  highly-industrialized  Powers  in  assisting  tliem 
ill  tlii'ir  ell'nrts  towards  social  and  economic  jn-ogress  (ends  to  diminish 
ill  in'oportion  to  (lie  reduction  of  the  ]y<)liiicul  tensions  whicli  have  ])re- 
vailed  siiu-e  tlie  Second  World  War.  and  that  this  trend  is  aiqiarent  in 
the  fact  tliat  tlie  flow  of  funds  from  the  rich  nations  to  tlie]ioor  nations, 
which  doubled  helwcen  in.-ifi  and  10(11,  lias  sinco  rciiiained  practically 
unchanged.  li\'e  will  not  subscribe  io  this  contention,  idihough  we  think 
it  is  a  comment  ni.t  wholly  unrelated  to  the  dangers  of  things  to  come. 
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All  the  more  reason,  in  any  case,  to  seize  the  occasion  pro\  ided  h_v  the 
negotiation  and  eventual  adoption  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  to 
refute  emphatically  this  pessimistic  ou  look. 

33.  At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  co  mention  the  verv  siguilicant 
step  towards  peace  and  disarmament  taken  a  month  ago  hy  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America.  My  delegation  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
praise  bestowed  here  upon  the  Treaty  which  i>rohibits  nuclear  weapons 
m  that  vast  geographical  zone,’'  and  joins  the  previous  speakers  in 
commending  the  contribution  of  the  re})resentative  of  Mexico,  my  close 
friend  Ambassador  Garcia  Kobles,  to  the  approval  of  that  pioneer 
international  instrument. 

34.  The  banning  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin  America  has  been  a 
steadfast  concern  of  my  country.  As  early  as  in  19G2  a  proposal  to  that 
end  was  submitted  by  Brazil  to  (he  seventeenth  session  ot  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.’®  That  an  agreement  ou  the  sub  jei't  has  now 
been  concluded  fills  us  with  justified  pride.  The  regional  I'reaty  is  in¬ 
deed  a  milestone  on  the  path  of  the  negotiations  towards  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  on  a  univei-sal  scale — a  milestone  which  brings 
us  nearer  the  ultimate  goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
effective  international  control.  Today,  without  presuming  to  a ’d  to  the 
presentation  of  the  treaty  so  ably  made  on  our  opening  day  !)y  .Am¬ 
bassador  Garcia  Robles,”  I  should  like  to  refer  to  one^ aspect  of  tlie 
agreement — the  question  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosives.  My  Govern¬ 
ment  attaches  particular  importance  to  this  question,  whose  liearing 
on  the  present  negotiations  on  non-proliferation  is  well  known.  AVe 
also  feel  that  it  is  opportune  for  us  to  touch  on  this  issue,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  few  days  ago  the  representative  of  the  United  Slates, 
Ambassador  William  Foster,  presented  to  ihe  Conference  an  interiuo- 
tation  of  that  element  of  the  Treaty  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  (e.xl 
of  the  Treaty.” 

35.  Brazil  is  fully  and  unequivocally  committed  to  banning  mielear 
weapons  in  its  territory.  At  tne  same  time,  Brazil  maintains  with  no 
less  firmness  its  right  to  use  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  in 
particular  for  its  economic  development  and  social  progre.ss.  These 
two  stands  are  embodied  in  the  Latin  American  Treaty,  the  i^elevant 
provisions  of  which  spell  out  in  detail  llieohligations  of  tlte  contracting 
parties  with  respect  to  the  first,  and  explicitly  acknowledge  the  latter. 
The  determination  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  that  imthing  in 
the  Treaty  shall  prejudice  their  right,  ns  contracting  parties,  to  use 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  is  expressed  in  article  17 ;  hv  the 
same  token,  article  18  permits  the  contracting  parties  to  (he  Treaty 
to  carry  out  explosions  of  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful  purposes — in¬ 
cluding  explosions  which  involve  devices  similar  to  those  used  in  nu¬ 
clear  weapons — or  to  collaborate  with  third  parties  for  tlie  same 
purpose. 

36.  As  representatives  know,  this  permission  is  accorded  subject  to 
a  thorough  system  of  control;  article  IS  itself  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Treaty,  particularly  articles  1  and  5.  establish  the  couditiuns  to  be 
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fulfilled  by  the  eontrueting  parties  to  carry  out  such  explosions,  and 
stipulate  elnliorate  procedures  which  include  advance  notification  to 
1  he  Agency  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Liitiii  America 
and  the  IiUernc.tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  supply  of  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  the  planned  explosion;  and  physical  observation  of  the 
l)rcparations  and  of  the  explosion  itself  by  those  two  agencies  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  device  and  the  procedures  followed  during 
(he  explosion  are  in  conformity  with  the  Treat 

.‘17.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Treaty  draws  a  clear-cut  distinction  be¬ 
tween  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  and  explosions  for  nuclear-weapon 
purposes.  It  leaves  no  room  for  confusion  between  one  and  the  other. 
IVaceful  liudear  explosions  clearly  pertain  to  the  domain  of  nuclear 
tcchnologv  for  pursuits  of  peace,  and  to  this  extent  are  of  interest  to 
both  developing  countries  and  non-nuclear  countrie.s.  Ix;t  me  just  sum¬ 
marize  the  views  which  my  delegation  has  put  forward  on  previous 
ooca.sions  in  this  connexion ; 

— There  is  no  dilYerenco  at  the  present  time  between  nuclear  weapon 
technology  and  technology  for  peaceful  purposes; 

y-Tho  development  of  research  in  the  neld  of  nuclear  energy  in¬ 
evitably  includes,  at  a  certain  stage,  the  use  of  explosions;  to  bar  access 
to  explosions  would  amount,  to  hindering  the  development  of  .the  peace¬ 
ful  uses  of  nuclear  energy ; 

— Running  nuclear  explosions  would  not  be  an  absolute  means  of 
checking  the  spread  of  nuclear  w’eapons  for,  at  the  present  level  of 
technology,  nuclear  weapons  can  be  manufactured  without  resort  to 
nuclear  explosions; 

—Even  after  attaining  capability  to  carry  out  explosions  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes,  non-nuclear  weapon  States  would  still  have  to  take  sev¬ 
eral  additional  steps  to  embark  on  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons : 

— To  contend  that  non-nuclear  weapon  countries  ou^ht  to  relintniish 
the  possibility  of  developing  by  national  means  midear  technology 
for  peaceful  purposes  is,  c/roaso  modo,  tantamouMt  to  requiring  that 
peaceful  countries  refrain  from  producing  conventional  t'xplosives  for 

1  /lii  cf  »•»  rt  1  • 

lUi  i-w*  |./v/5>vb  , 

—Peaceful  nuclear  explosions  may  provide,  a  solution  to  many  of  the 
serious  problems  which  confront  Latin  American  countries  and  de- 
r  elopin^  countries  in  general  in  the  economic  field,  such  as  the  digging 
of  canais,  the  connexion  of  hydrographic  basins,  the  recovery  of  ou 
fields,  the  release  of  natural  gas,  etc. 

"«S.  A  number  of  recent  developments  coutnust  oddly  with  the  ans- 
jiicions  atmosphere  so  many  discern  for  the  negotiations  on  noii- 
lu'oliferntion  and  for  the  work  of  the  Conference,  ftfy  delegation  has 
followed  with  concern  successive  items  of  neu-s  on  the  possible  deploy¬ 
ment  by  the  snper-Powers  of  anti-hallistic  defensive  system.^:,  on  the 
conducting  of  extensive  series  of  underground  tests;  on  the  feasibility 
of  miiilling  underground  te.sts  to  escape  detection;  on  new  micleaib 
wea]ion  engines,  such  as  tlie  spectacular  contraj)tion  which  gees  bv  the 
name  of  '•multiple  individually-targetable  re-entry  vehicle’b  And  this 
list  is  bv  no  means  exhaustive.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  our  words 
licforo  this  Committee  in  July  1966  have  so  soon  acquired  a  dismal 
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t.iiipo  of  prophepy.  Sjicakinp  on  tlio  prosj)pi-ts  for  an  ral  ly  aprrenu'iit 
banning  umlcrgiouiul  tests,  we  said  then : 

surtdrn  chance — a  brenk-throiich  on  one  aido  nr  on  the  other  niiclit  sudtlenly 
offset  the  hnlniice  of  wills  which  could  have  inatle  an  ncrcemei.t  iiossihle.  l,el 
us  suppose,  for  Instance,  that  one  of  the  super-I’owers  decides  to  einhni'k  upon 
the  setting-up  of  what  has  been  called  the  “auti-misslle  ballistic  defen.se  system” 
and  that  for  that  purpose  it  will  need  to  carry  out  an  extensive  series  of  uiidcr- 
cround  tests.  In  order  to  keep  the  present  balance  of  power,  the  other  suiicr- 
Tower  will  immediately  embark  upon  the  same  t>nth.  Therefore  the  pri'soiit 
chances  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  underground  tests  will  vanish,  perhaps  for 
a  long  time.** 

39,  We  must  derive  what  encouragement  we  can  from  the  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  that  nuclear  developments  of  the  kind  mentioned  above 
will  be  illusory  as  a  route  to  security — a  feeling  that  should  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  such  systems  and  devices.  In  ins  State  of  the 
Union  Message  last  .Tamiary,  the  President  of  tlie  Xhiited  States  bore 
witness  to  this  when  he  pointed  out  that  “any  additional  race  would 
impose  on  our  peoples,  and  on  all  mankind  for  that  matter,  an  addi¬ 
tional  waste  of  resources  with  n")  gain  in  security  for  citlier  siik'". 
Thus  an  intensified  nuclear  weapon  rivalry  would  benefit  no  one  ami 
bring  damage  to  all.  Besides  heightening  the  danger  of  a  clash  through 
miscalculationj  lifting  the  arms  race  to  a  new  level  would  be  likely  to 
corrode  the  xvill  of  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  to  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments,  foreclosing  disarmament  efforts  for  years  to  come.  Hence  ii  is 
our  duty  to  co-operate  in  this  Conference  to  prevent  a  new  ami  even 
more  dangerous  spiral  of  competition  between  the  micloar-weai>nn 
States. 

40.  In  trying  to  support  the,  cause  of  restraint  and  peace,  jierliaps 
the  Conference  would  rind  it  desirable  to  devote  some  of  its  time  and 
attention  to  a  suggestion  Brazil  put  forward  last  year  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  what  might  be  called,  broadly  speaking,  the  disarma¬ 
ment  of  science.  Commenting  upon  the  revolutionary  vertical  pro¬ 
liferation — that  is,  the  ceaseless  development  of  new  supcr-weaiions 
or  system  of  weapons — the  Brazilian  representative  in  the  First  Com- 
mittiM}  suggested  the  freezing  of  nuclear  war  technology,  pointing 
out  tliat — 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  view  of  the  very  nature  of  modern  technology, 
arms  control  agreerucuts — and  U»e  Moscow  Tost  Ran  Treaty  is  a  very  good 
example — can  only  be  reached  in  tJ»e  brief  moments  of  evenness  in  the  scieiitillc 
search  or  race  for  now  weapon  developments.  These  moments  are  Infrciiuent,  as 
scientific  advances  in  the  highly  developed  industrialized  societies  occur  in  a 
parallel  but  irregular  way.  Thus,  a  lialt  in  man’.s  power  to  conceive  new  weapons 
in  the  long  run  might  constitute  the  ainglc  most  important  collateral  disarma¬ 
ment  measure.  The  freeze  on  nuclear  war  technology  would  not  be  tantamount 
to  a  freeze  In  the  technological  revolution.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  entail  a 
political  decision  to  give  new  shape  to  the  technological  revolution,  to  transform 
it  into  a  powerful  instrument  for  political  stability  and  for  tlie  social  and 
economic  betterment  of  the  whole  world.  This  prospect  is  clearly  within  our 
reach.* 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  tlie  new  weapon  developments  touched  upon 
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nbove  strengthen  the  validity  and  tlie  linieliness  of  the  Bniziliun 
suggestion  on  the  freeze  of  nuclear  war  technology. 

41.  My  delegation  has  spoken  at  some  length  to<lay  on  non-pro¬ 
liferation  because  we  wanted  to  i)u(  first  things  fir.st  and  to  roallirin 
at  this  juncture  the  principles  and  ideas  which  in  our  oj  inion  slioiiUl 
orientate  the  Conference  in  discussing  the  (piestion.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  hold  rigid  views  about  tlie  order  of  our  work,  or  (liat 
wo  should  bo  inclined  to  forego  the  consideration  of  the  other  items 
before  the  Committee.  When  the  occasion  arises  we  will  devoie  no 
less  attention  to  the  question  of  general  .ami  com]>lete  disannament 
under  oll’ective  international  control  and  to  the  other  collateral  meas¬ 
ures  at  hand.  In  keeping  with  its  record  in  the  C«>mmiltee.  the  Hra- 
zilian  delegation  will  continue  to  exert  every  effort  to  helj)  in  die 
common  search  for  solutions  to  the  disarmament  jiroblems. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonprolif¬ 
eration  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  March  14, 1967  ‘ 

42.  During  the  geiioi’al  debate  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
some  important  problems  relating  to  disarmament  and  the  relaxation 
of  international  tension  have  been  raiseil  and  many  interesting  obser¬ 
vations  have  been  made.  As  the  exchange  of  views  has  shown,  the 
main  attention  of  the  delegations  has  been  devoted  to  the  question 
of  banning  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  discussion  which  has 
taken  place  since  our  Conference  resumed  its  work  has  shown  very 
convincingly  that,  practically  speaking,  the  delegations  of  all  the 
countries  represented  on  our  Committee  agree  that  oft'cctivc  measures 
should  Ik*  taken  la  pi'evcnt  the  spread  of  nuelear  weapons  tbrougliout 
the  world. 

43.  As  the  representative  of  Sweden,  ^Irs.  Myrdal,  said  on  2.3 
February : 

Tni.s  sos.'iiou  uisdoabteOl.T  Oiwns  wU!i  Kre«t  oxiH*)  (ations  that  we  .shali  renj) 
.some  harvest  fro?n  tljat  spirit  of  co-operation  whuli  beniiae  apparent  daring 
the  debate  on  disarmament  at  tbe  General  Assembly  of  the  l.'nlted  Nations.' 

44.  May  I  also  draw  your  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  leprc- 
■sentative  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Garcia  Uohles.  who,  speaking  on  21  February 
al)Out  the  Treaty  for  tlie  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America,’  sai<l ; 

I  venture  to  hoi>c  that  It  will  provide  tUe  necessary  .stuiiulus  to  enable  ibis 
Committee  successfully  to  conolude  at  tills  session  the  task  wliicli  1ms  been 
entrusted  to  it:  to  draft  a  universal  treaty  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  any  form  whatsoever,* 

45.  All  the  delegations  that  have  spoken  hero  have  declared  them¬ 
selves  in  favour  of  the  earliest  po.ssible  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the 
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non-prolifei'Rtioii  of  micletir  %vcaj>ons,  and  haveexpresstxl  theliopB  tluit 
at  the  present  time  there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  count  on  solving 
this  topical  intei’national  problem.  Wo  welcome  certain  changes  for 
the  better  which  have  recently  emerged  in  the  question  of  non¬ 
proliferation  and  which  bring  us  closer  to  the  long-desired  aim. 
namelv  to  set  up  a  barrier  against  the  pTOliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  thereby  a  barrier  against  the  growing  threat  of  nuclear 
war  connected  with  such  proliferation. 

46.  It  would  bo  wrong,  however,  to  overlook  certain  difficulties 
which  are  being  created  in  the  way  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  by  circles  that  arc  not 
interested  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  These  difficulties,  which 
the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Lord  Chalfont,  mildly 
described  at  the  287th  meeting  as  “public  expression  of  doubts  about 
adlierencc  to  a  non-proliferation  treaty”,'  stem  mainly  from  West 
Germany. 

47.  .Speaking  at  a  pre-electoral  meeting  in  Moscow  on  10  March 
1967,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Comniuni.st  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Brezhnev,  said  in  regard  to  the  conclusion  of  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty ; 

The  peoples  of  the  world  have  long  been  awaiting  this  treaty,  which  is  destined 
to  protect  the  world  from  the  further  spread  of  miclenr  weapons  and  thus  reduce 
the  danger  of  a  nuclear  war  and  help  the  cause  of  disarmament.  And  yet  In  the 
ruling  circles  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  possibility  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  such  a  treaty  has,  It  seems,  been  interpreted  ns  a  veritable  calamity 
and  the  collapse  of  their  moat  cherished  aspirations  and  hopes.  From  Bonn  wo 
hear  all  sorts  of  objections,  pre-conditions  and  re8crv.,tlon8,  and  maneouvres 
behind  the  scenes  have  been  started  with  the  aim  of  creating  moi-e  and  more 
difficulties  for  the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty.* 

48.  Tho  participants  in  the  negotiations  are  aware  that  the  former 

West  German  Chancellor,  Dr.  Adenauer,  stated  to  representatives  of 
the  press  in  Madrid  on  the  eve  of  the  resumption  of  the  work  of  our 
Committee  tliat  he  regarded  a  non-proliferation  treaty  as  a  “Morgen- 
thau  plan  raised  to  the  second  power”.  In  an  interview  with  the  Milan 
I'lwVvspap'Or  Corriere  DcU^a  Seva^  published  ou  10  March  Pi'* 

Adenauer  said  that  he  would  never  have  signed  a  non-proliioration 
treaty.  He  declared  that  if  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  adhered 
to  su'cli  a  treaty  it  would  be  signing  its  own  “death  warrant”. 

49.  The  Guardian,  in  its  issue  of  10  Mai’ch  1967,  commenting  on 
Dr.  Adenauer's  statement  against  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  wrote: 

Kven  Adenauer  has  Joined  in  this  campaign  of  those  who  appear  to  favour  the 
cold  war  aud  evince  a  certain  distrust  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  largely 
because  the  Russians  are  In  favour  of  it. 

50.  The  Finance  Minister  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Herr  Strauss,  has  also  joined  actively  in  the  campaign  against  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty,  emphatically  opposing  the  conclusion  of  such  a 
treaty  and  adherence  to  it  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and 
saying  that  it  would  bo  a  “super  Versailles”,  thus  recalling  tho  peace 
treat  ”  imposed  upon  Germany  after  tlio  First  World  War.  He  even 
threa'tcned  to  resign  if  West  Genn.any  signed  the  treaty.  According 
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(o  the  London  of  20  Februury  1967,  he  sent  a  sharp  letter  to 

Chancellor  Kiesinpjor  in  ^vhicl\  lie  rlesci  Ihed  his  position  in  regard  to  a 
lion-proliferation  treaty.  The  ^V'est  (hn-man  Fiiiaiuu)  Minister  leaves 
no  douht  at  all  why  he  is  so  strongly  ojiposod  to  the  treaty.  In  an 
interview  published  in  Der  Sviegd  ot  2  .January  1967,  Herr  Strauss 
stated:  “1  have  never  doubled  that  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  long 
run  for  us  to  join  in  a  Euroi)ci\n  aloudc  force."  As  you  see,  it  all 
comes  back  to  one  and  the  some  thing;  the  si  i-iving  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  so  as  to  leave  ojien  for  West 
(ierinaiiy  the  possibility  of  obtaining  access  to  nuclear  weapons  in 
one  form  or  another. 

.■)1.  Along  (ho  same  lines  are  the  remarks  of  the  presiileut  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  the  West  German  Industries  T'nion,  Fritz  Berg, 
who  according  to  the  Blld  Zeitung  di'clared  before  the  resumption 
of  our  negotiations  in  Geneva ;  'AVe  Germans  shall  be  totally  excluded 
from  research,  and  we  shall  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  an  agricultural 
State,  of  a  developing  country.'' 

.52.  Dpi'  intern  of  5  March  1967  published  an  article  by  a  West  Ger¬ 
man  journalist,  Sebastian  ITaiVner.  In  this  article,  which  gives  an  idea 
of  the  atmosphere  created  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Geimany  on  the 
subject  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  read:" 

The  agitation  ogaliist  a  non-proUferatlou  treaty  reminds  us  of  the  manner  In 
which  such  campaigns  were  conducted  in  Goebbols'  time.  Iflrst  a  few  individual 
voices  take  up  the  main  theme;  then  more  aud  more  other  instruments  join  in; 
and  llnally  the  whole  orchestra  plays  the  same  theme  In  unison  and  rises  to  a 
wild,  hysterical  furloso ;  •‘super  Versailles'’,  “Diktat",  “Morgenthau  plan”,  "sign¬ 
ing  one’s  own  death  warrant",  etc. 

53.  The  statements  in  West  Germany  against  n  non-proliferation 
tn-nty  along  the  lines  of  those  made  by  Dr.  Adenauer,  Herr  Strauss 
and  other  prominent  statements  of  the  Fedoral  Republic  of  Germany 
are  of  coui’se  completely  unjustified.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  future 
of  any  country,  its  economic  development,  cannot  in  any  way  be  linked 
with  possKision  of  nuclear  weapons.  Tlie  solution  of  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  pi'oliicin  is  diroclod  against,  the  spread  of  nuwear  weapon.s  and  not 
at  all  against  the  use  of  atomic  enorg)'  for  peaceful  purposes. 

5-1.  Oil  (he  contrary,  the  conclusion  of  an  international  non-iu’olif- 
eration  trc.aty  will  enable  countries  which  do  not  pos,sess  nuclear 
weapons  to  utilize  to  a  greater  extent  their  scientific  personnel  and 
material  resources  for  the  needs  of  peaceful  development,  whereas 
otherwise  the  .scientific,  personnel  aud  vast  resources  would  be  as¬ 
signed  to  less  beneficial  purposes.  One  cannot  fail  io  agree  with  the 
assertion  of  the  rqiresentativo  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Lord  Clialfont, 
V  ho  Slated  on  23  February  1967  that  the  conclusion  of  a  non-prolifera- 
lioii  treaty  would  not  cause  any  harm  to  civil  industry.’ 

55.  This  whole  campaign  wliicli  is  being  conducted  by  certain  circles 
ill  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  against  the  non-proliferation 
treaty,  conceals  behind  all  the  alleged  concern  about  economic  needs 
tlie  well-known  policy  of  tlio  miliiarist  and  revancliis;  forces  in  tlie 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  aimed  at  obtaining  imnss  to  iim  lear 
weaiions.  Tliis  camiuiigii  is  hi  sharp  contradiction  with  resolution 
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2149  adopted  at  tl»o  twenty-first  ■session  of  tho  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  which  appeals  to  all  States — 

To  refrnlu  fioui  nny  m  tlons  c-oiiducivi-  to  the  nrollforntion  of  iiucU'nr  vvoiiiiotis 
or  whU'h  miglit  hiUHiH'r  lUe  t-omSuslon  of  iii>  ngvoomciit  on  tlio  uoii-nrollferntion 
of  iiuelcftr  weaiions." 

50.  At  tho  pro-eleeiui-al  meeting  on  10  March  Mr.  Brezhnev  saiil; 

To  those  who  today  determine  the  foreign  iioliey  of  the  Ketleriil  Uo|iublie  of 
Geruiniiy  we  sliuiilil  like  to  say  <iuite  frankly  :  if  you  wish  to  giilii  the  eonlUleiiee 
of  the  liuroimnn  pooples.  and  if  you  are  Indeed  striving  to  ensure  the  jteaeeful 
future  of  your  wuutry,  give  uji  the  illusion  that  you  rnn  sjamk  on  hchnlf  of  the 
whole  Qermuu  iieoiile,  reeognl/.e  the  situation  that  has  aetually  i-oiue  about  in 
HurotH>,  Ineludlug  the  faet  of  the  evisteme  of  two  (iernian  Slnle.s,  renuunee 
elearly  and  unambiguously  any  elaltn  to  have  aeeess  to  nuelenr  weaiHins,'' 

57.  In  direct  contrast  i<>  the  canipai^u  carried  on  in  llie  Fcdertil 
Republic  of  Germany  against  a  non  proliferation  treaty  isthe  attitude 
of  tho  other  German  Sttiie — the  German  Democratic  Republic.  The 
statement  of  the  Government  of  tho  German  Democrat tc  Republic 
addressetl  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  which  we  read  out  at  the 
meeting  on  7  March  1967,*®  provides  convincing  evidence  of  tlve  German 
Democratic  Republic's  peace-loving  policy  and  deep  interest  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
disarmament  questions.  We  draw  the  particular  atteniion  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  tho  negotiations  to  tho  appeal  of  the  Government  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  — 

that  tlie  Government  of  the  West  German  Federal  UepuWle  should  Join  tho 
readiness  repeatedly  declared  by  the  Oovernment  of  the  German  Demoornile 
Republic  to  accede  without  any  conditions  and  reservations  to  a  treaty  on  the 
nou-prollferation  of  nuclear  wcni>ons . .  . 

58.  Wo  should  like  to  hope  that  in  regard  to  a  non-proliforation 
treaty  tliero  will  prevail  also  in  the  Fedoral  Republic  of  Germany 
reasonable,  sound  principles  which  will  make  it  possible  to  romove  the 
obstacles  which  are  being  placed  in  the  way  of  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  Nuclear  weuijous  cannot  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  forces  that  aro  calling  for  a  revision  of  the  results  of  (ho  Second 
World  War  and  aro  loing  their  utmost  to  increase  tension  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  throxighout  tlio  world. 

59.  In  examining  tho  question  of  the  conclusion  of  a  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  in  its  cori-oct  perspective,  one  cannot  fail  to  re  ven  tho  con¬ 
clusion  that  all  countric.s  are  interested  in  solving  this  problem.  Frem 
time  to  time  we  hoar  tho  question  raised:  will  not  the  security  of  the 
non-nuclear  countries  suffer  under  such  a  treaty  !  To  that  question  we 
can  reply  quite  definitely  that  such  a  treaty  will  but  strengthen  the 
.security  of  all  countries  without  exception.  In  our  world  today  tlie 
security  of  each  individual  country  is  inseparable  from  universal 
security,  and  it  is  precisely  the  solution  of  tho  problem  of  non-prolifer¬ 
ation  that  would  help  to  ensure  international  security  and  reduce  tlie 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  Jff65,  pp.  68<l-(587. 

'  .'tntc.  p.  l.Sl  (variant  tratielation). 
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threnl  of  a  nudaar  war.  Would  llu*  iippi'araiia'of  now  mudoar  Powi'i-.^;, 
if  Iho  sj)rea(l  of  luu  loar  wi'a|)<)us  wrri*  to  ho  all<)\vo<l,  streiifjthi’n  world 
stability  or  he  a  giiaraiitee  of  sp<  urity  i  Of  com-so  not.  That  is  j)rooiscly 
why  we  rejjfard  tho  prohlom  of  1  he  iiim-|iroli  I'erat  ion  of  nuclear  weapons 
ns  a  priority  ta.sic  iu  the.  disariuaiueiit  iiegoi  iai  ions.  The  lack  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  io  lids  prohleiu  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  niiiuher  ot  nuclear 
Powers  and  create  such  a  situation  in  the  world  that  tho  threat  to 
uni^■el■sld  security  will  be  many  limes  ifivaler. 

fiO.  .V  treaty  to  prevent,  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  in  tho  interests  of  all  countries,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear, 
hocaiise  it  will  create  a  more  reliable  deerei'  of  universal  security  and 
lead  to  an  en.sinfr  of  international  tension  and  a  stren<jthening  of 
confulence  among  Slate,s. 

Cl.  Likewise  we  (d’len  hear  the  ipiesliou  raised  of  how  to  reconcile, 
tho  solution  of  the  prohleiu  of  the  non-[indiferation  of  nuclear  weaimns 
with  tho  u.so  of  nuclear  e.\plosions  by  non-nucloitr  J'owers  for  peaceful 
pur[)Osos.  Strictly  s[)eaking,  at  the  present  stage  the  question  of  the  u.so 
of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  is  not  a  practical  issue,  and,  according 
to  available  information,  it  is  hardly  likely  tube  of  any  great  practical 
iniportanco  in  tlie  foreseeable  future.  The  problem  of  tlio  use  of  nuclear 
explosions  for  paceful  purposes  is  being  intensively  spread  abroad  by 
tho  very  same  circles  in  West  Germany  that  would  I'lke  to  discover  new 
obstacles  to  the  conclusion  of  a  non-[)rolifcration  treaty. 

G2.  It  is  known  that  a  device  for  carrying  nutmicle4ir  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes  is  no  ditl'ereiit  in  principle  from  devices  serving  a 
military  purpose.  Therefore  our  attitude  to  tlie  carrying-out  of  nuclear 
explosions  for  pepeful  jmrposes  hy  nori-iuiclear  countrie.s  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  our  position  of  principle  in  regard  to  non-proliferation  in 
general  and,  above  all,  hy  the  premise  thiit  a  treaty  on  this  question 
must  close  all  loopholes  for  the  inoliferat iou  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
any  form.  Such  a  position  is  fully  iu  kcc'ping  with  the  well-known 
resolutions  of  tho  United  Xatioiis  General  Assembly  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  at  its  last  session. 

63.  The  Soviet  Union  understands  the  interest  of  tho  non-nuclear 
countries  in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  in  tb.e  future  f(*r  implemeuling 
such  major  projects  in  the  held  of  economic  develop’. lent  as  may 
require  tho  carrying-out  of  nuclear  cxplositms.  W'c  firmly  maintain 
tho  position  that  an  agreement  on  tho  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  cannot  and  should  not  prevent  non-nuclear  countries  from 
using  nuclear  cnoi'gy  for  tlio  purposes  of  peaceful  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  In  doing  so  wo  bear  in  mind  (hat  the  question  of  the  procedure 
and  conditions  governing  the  carrying-out  of  nuclear  explosions  is  a 
separate  question  that  can  be  settled  only  on  (ho  basis  of  a  separate 
international  agreement. 

64.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would  correspond  to  the  intere.sts 
of  all  peoples  .and  all  States,  whether  nuclear  or  non-nuclear.  Of  coiu’so 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  carrj'  out  immediately  a  complete  pro¬ 
gramme  of  nudoar  disarmament  or,  better  still,  to  solve.  ti»c  problem 
of  general  and  complete  disarmaniont.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  consistent 
advocate  of  tho  solution  of  these  questions  and  has  rcpe^itcdly  made 
appropriate  proposals  in  this  regard.  The  ijarticipants  in  tho  liogotia- 
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tions  should  bo  well  aware  that  it  is  not  (hi'otigh  our  i’ault  that  these 
problems  have  not  so  far  been  solved. 

Ro.  But  would  it  be  right  to  put  oil’  the  drafting  and  convlnsinn  of 
a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  wimre  tliere  are 
prospects  of  success,  on  the  pretext  that  it  is  necessaiw  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  simultaneousiy  on  steps  in  the  direction  of  eliinimiling  the  nuclear 
potential  of  the  nucleai  Powers?  Oh^  ionsly  the  ]>ath  indicated  bv  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  is  the  right  one  and  oilers  the  best 
chance  of  solving  the  questions  before  the  Committee.  The  part  ici  i  lants 
in  the  negotiations  know  that  paragraph  C>  of  rosohition  udoptet, 
at  the  21st  session  of  the  li idled  Nations  General  Asseinlily — 

Caitt  iijioti.  till'  Couferciiic  ot  ilie  I’.iKlitci  ii-XiiliiiM  ( '(iiiiiiiii I'-i'  cii  1  iisariiiiiiiii  at 
to  give  liigh  nriority  to  the  question  of  the  non  in'olifer.aioii  niii  le.if  weiiiioiis 
in  accordance  with  the  inamlato  contained  in  General  .Vsscnildy  re-eilntien  eniis 
(XX) 

66.  It  is  altogether  obvious  t  hat  the  conclusion  of  a  non-jiroliferalion 
treaty  will  create  favourable  conditions  fo.-  progress  in  the  solution 
of  other  disarmament  questions.  The  Soviet  delegation  has  repeatedly 
stressed  that  it  regards  the  solution  of  I  he  problem  of  non-jirolifera- 
tion  not  as  an  end  in  itself  or  a  single  isolated  measure,  hut  as  a  link 
in  a  chain  of  other  disarmament  measures  leading  to  the  elimination  of 
the  throat  of  a  nuclear  war.  The  Soviet  Union  bases  itself  on  Ihe 
promise  [premise?]  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  will  help  towards  reaching  agi'eement  also  on  other  questions  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  disannnment.  ()ur  task  con-'ists,  not  in  j^eipetualing 
indefinitely  the  existing  number  of  members  of  the  “nuclear  club'\  hut 
in  eliminating  that  club  altogether,  by  banning  and  ultimately  by 
destroying  nuclear  weapons. 

67.  In  concluding  this  examination  of  the  question  of  the  non- 
])roliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  1  should  like  once  more  to  emphasize 
that  the  Soviet  Union  stands  wholeheartedly  for  a  jmsitive  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  miclcai  weapons.  The  Soviet 
Union  considers  in  this  connexion  tlmi  ihe  l  om  lu^ion  of  an  up’propriate 
treaty  is  an  important  preasing  task  of  our  t  ii 

68.  In  the  course  of  the  general  debate  one  oilier  important  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  touebed  on,  or  rather  a  grouj>  of  (jue.sl ions,  the  solution 
of  which  would  help  to  strengthen  security  mid  to  relax  international 
tension:  I  refer  to  the  pi'oblem  of  e.stablisliinir  denuclearized  /.ones  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  This  problem  has  long  been  ripe  hw  solu¬ 
tion.  The  vital  significance  and  importance  of  proposals  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  denuclearized  zones  are  confirmed  by  the  example  of  a 
number  of  Latin- American  countries,  whose  efforts  for  the  jirohibi- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  in  T.atin  America  have  re-.ulted  in  tiie  elabora¬ 
tion  and  signing  of  an  approi>riate  Treaty.  The  members  of  the  Eight- 
eon-Nation  Committee  are  no  doubt  studying  with  great  interest,  this 
important  document,  namely  ihe  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America.'*’ 


”  l\ir  res.  215.3,  see  Documrnts  on  Disartiiumrni,  fniH.  i>i.,  Tis_7,50,  Itrs 
npiiears  /.afi.l.  ]ip. 
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GO.  The  vei>re<:oiiti\tlvc  of  Me.Kieo,  AIi\  {inreiii  Kohles,  whoso  con¬ 
tribution  to  tlie  drafting!:  of  the  Latin- American  Treaty  is  well  known, 
has  coniniented  to  us  upon  some  of  what  he  called  its  major  provi¬ 
sions,”  and  the  Sordet  delegation  attached  great  importance  to  the 
analysis  that  he  made.  We  noted  in  particular  the  remarks  of  the 
representative  of  Mexico  concerning  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
imrposes,  and  also  the  statement  made  by  the  representative  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Foster,  on  this  same  question  on  7  March.”  We 
listened  with  great  interest  to  their  interpretation  of  article  18  on 
;  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  in  relation  to  the  organic  link  be- 

■  tween  this  article  and  the  provisions  of  articles  1  and  5,  which  forbid 

“The  testing,  use,  manufacture,  production  or  acquisition  by  any 
i  means  whatsoever”  of  any  device  which  is  capable  of  releasing  nuclear 

i  energy  in  an  uncontrolled  manner,  and  also  “The  I'eceipt,  storage,  in- 

I  stallation,  deployment  and  any  form  o  f  possession”  of  such  a  device. 

I  70.  The  connexion  between  the  afcjresaid  provisions  of  the  Latin 

[  American  Treaty  has  the  significance  that  devices  for  the  oarrying- 

[  out  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  as  I  have  already 

^  stated,  are  uo  different  in  principle  from  the  devices  used  in  nuclear 

f  weapons.  This  circumstance  closely  links  the  question  of  the  use  of 

nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  puri)Oses  wdtli  (he  qtiestion  of  prevent¬ 
ing  tlie  further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Treatv  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  "Weapons  in  Ijatin  America,  so  we  unclerstand, 
IS  to  be  directed  against  suclr  proliferation. 

71.  "We  luive  also  hoard  today  an  inter])retation  of  article  18  of  the 
Treaty  by  tlie  representative  of  Brazil.”  "We  shall  examine  this  infer- 

j  prctat'ion  with  the  attention  that  this  quc.stion  merits.  We  shall  make 
;  our  comments  in  this  connexion,  if  the  need  arises,  at  one  of  the  later 

meetings  of  the  Committee. 

72.  The  position  of  principle  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  support  the 
establishment  of  denuclearized  zones  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Soviet  Government  has,  as  you  know,  repeatedly  expressed  its  read¬ 
iness  xo  undertake  to  resjwct  tlie,  status  of  denuclearized  zones,  provided 

‘  tlxat  the  otlier  nuclear  Powers  will  enter  into  similnr  undertakings. 

[  Obviously  a  more  specific  attitude  towards  any  particular  denucloar- 

i  ized  zone  can  be  stated  after  studying  the  agreement  concluded  hv  the 

'  resiicctive  countries  for  the  cstalilishinent  of  such  a  zone,  and  taking 

i  into  consideration  the  positions  of  (ho  otlier  nuclear  Powers, 

j  73.  The  participants  in  the  negotiations  are  no  doubt  well  acquainted 

>  with  the  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones  in 

,  Central  Europe,”  the  Mediterranean  Basin,”  tlie  B;."  .  •  usula 

!  and  Adriatic  region,”  Scandinavia.’"  the  Near  and  Min  F.usi,  the 

Pacific  Basin”  and  elsowliere.  We  all  know  the  Declan.  -ning 


"  Ante.  pp.  J19-103. 
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Africa  into  a  denuclearized  zone  that  was  "dopted  at  the  twentieth 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembl^’.^’  In  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  when  we  are  witnessing  practical  progress  in  establishing 
denuclearized  zones,  it  w'ouhl  be  extremely  desirable  tiiat  the  countries 
concerned  should  without  undue  delay  start  negotiations  with  a  view 
to  carrying  out  this  idea  in  sjrecific  regions  and  succeed  in  giving  prac¬ 
tical  effect  to  the  existing  proposals. 

74.  In  our  opinion — and  this  point  of  view  is  shared  by  many 
Powers — it  wouul  be  particularly  important  to  e.stablish  a  denuclear¬ 
ized  zone  in  Centi’al  lOuroiic,  the  area  of  the  greatest  tension  in  the 
European  continent.  It  is  there  that  tl\e  urmea  forces  of  the  NATO 
Powers  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Powers  confront  one  another;  it  is 
there  that  colossal  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles  are  concen¬ 
trated.  As  reported  in  the  T’nited  States  press,  there  are  now  more 
tiiau  7,000  nuclear  warheads  in  Western  Europe.  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  considers  that  the  implementation  of  the  proposal  of  the  Polish 
People's  Rejpublic  for  the  establisliment  in  Central  Europe  of  a  zone 
free  of  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles  would  be  of  great  importance 
for  the  relaxation  of  international  tension  and  the  establisliment  of 
security  in  Europe.  We  also  whole-heartedly  support  the  Polish  pro¬ 
posal  on  the  freezing  of  nuclear  and  thermo-nuclear  weapons  in  this 
region.^^  An  hiiTOrtant  contribution  to  the  cause  of  disarmament  and 
the  relaxation  or  international  tension  would  Ixi  made  by  implement¬ 
ing  the  proposals  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  contained  in 
the  Statement  of  the  Government  of  the  German  Democratic  Rejiublic 
set  out  in  Committee  document  RN.DC/189. 

75.  Before  concluding  our  statement  we  should  like  to  mention  the 
question  which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  raised  today  in  your  statement. 
Five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Committee  first  met  to  oecu))y  itself 
with  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  international  prob¬ 
lems  of  those  times,  the  problem  of  halting  the  arms  race  and  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  general  and  complete  disarmament.  In  assessing  the  work 
of  the  Committee  in  the  intervening  period,  we  should  like  to  n<»ie 
that  the  negotiations  on  disarinainenf  have  not  been  n  waste  of  time. 
During  the  discussions  that  have  taken  i>lace,  liowever  healed  they 
may  have  been  at  times,  the  |)ositions  of  the  sides  have  been  made 
clear  and  there  has  been  a  search  for  agivement  on  the  (jnestious  under 
consideration  by  (he  Eighteen-Xaf  ion  Committee. 

7t>.  We.  may  note  in  this  connexion  tliat  the  work  of  the  Committee 
contributed  to  the  conclusion  in  1903  of  the  Moscow  partial  test-ban 
Treaty,""  to  the  reaching  of  agreement  not  to  put  objects  carrying 
nuclear  weapons  into  orbit  and  to  progress  in  solving  some  other 
questions  relating  to  disarmament.  The  negotiations  which  have  been 
conducted  throughout  these  years  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
have  helped  to  draw  the  atlention  of  all  countries  and  of  world  ])uhlic 
opinion  to  tiie  problem  of  disarmament  as  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  international  life. 

77.  At  the  same  time  it  has  to  he  noted  with  regret  that  the  nego- 
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tiations  in  tlie  Coinmitlce  liave  still  not  yielded  tlie  results  that  vere 
exjiccted  of  its  work.  Today,  ns  at  the  start  of  the  work  of  the  Geneva 
(Conference,  we  are  still  far  from  reachin<i  afrreement  on  jreneral  and 
complete  disarmament  and  on  many  questions  reh\tin<r  to  })artial 
measures  of  disarmament  and  the  relaxation  of  international  tension. 
In  speaking  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  Committee  to  solve 
the  problems  before  it,  it  is  impossible  to  disregard  the  existing  inter¬ 
national  situation,  which  has  a  direct  eirecl  and  influei'''e  on  the  course 
of  our  negotiations.  In  this  connexion  it  is  necessaiy  above  all  to  point 
to  the  war  unleashed  by  the  I’nited  States  in  Viet-Xam.  Likewise  the 
solution  of  the  jirohlems  of  disarmament  is  not  facilitated  by  the  arms 
race  policy  that  is  being  pursued  by  some  of  the  Western  Powers,  and 
to  which  they  give  lu'iority  over  the  cause  of  disarmament. 

78,  The  Soviet  I'nion,  true  to  its  policy  of  defending  peace  and 
ensuring  international  security,  has  done  and  is  continuing  to  do  all 
that  it  can  so  that  the  negotiations  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
may  be  fruitful  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  effective  measures  in  the 
field  of  disarmament  and  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war. 
A.s  we  enter  the  sixth.  ,vear  of  negotiations  on  disarmament,  we  express 
the  hope-  that  the  work  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  will  result 
in  progress  being  made  in  fulfilling  the  tasks  entrusted  to  it  bv  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  by  the  hopes  of  all  manltind. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  Eighteen  Na¬ 
tion  Disarmament  Committee:  Fifth  Anniversary  of 
the  Committee,  March  14,  1967  ' 

70.  As  the  Committee  begins  its  sixth  year  the  temptation  is  to  list 
the  accomplishments  of  the  past  rather  than  the  challenges  of  the 
future.  Our  accomplishments,  real  as  they  may  be,  are  siuall  compared 
to  our  (rue  j>otentin1  now  that  a  firm  foundation  for  negotiations  has 
been  laid  and  forward  movement  has  finally  begun.  So,  after  wo])ause 
hriedj'  to  review  what  has  gone  before,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
what  can  he  achieved  tomorrow. 

80.  True  it  is  that  the  Committee's  long  efforts  have  been  rewarded 
with  some  success.  Our  deliberations  have  included  the  specific  pro¬ 
posals  which  form  the  basis  foi-  three  important  forward  stcjis  to  re¬ 
duce  the  danger  and  the  destriicilon  of  war.  I  refer,  of  coui'se,  to  the 
limited  te.s(-l)an  Treaty,^  the  General  Assembly  resolution  against 
nuclear  wca])ons  in  sjiace  '’  which  has  now  been  incorporated  into  the 
Simce  Treaty,^  and  to  the  first  ‘‘hot  line”  agreement True  it  is  that 
we  are  succeeding  in  developing  an  integrated  and  expert  attack  on 
the  complicated  prohlcnis  we  face.  This  and  the  progress  wh.ich  has 
finally  begun  have  convinced  my  Government  tliat  much  more  can  bo 
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accomplished  in  the  future.  Despite  tlie  mapfuitude  and  the  coinj)lexity 
of  today's  arinamenls,  the  intricate  balances  of  power  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  all  around  the  world  and  the  rivalries,  suspicions  and  conflicts 
which  still  remaiuj  our  problems  are  capable  of  solution.  But,  if  we 
have  cause  for  satisfaction  today,  it  should  be  what  we  can  achieve 
tomorrow  rather  than  what  we.  did  achieve  yesterday. 

81.  What  lies  within  our  immediate  grasp  is  a  non-proliferation 
treaty,  a  goal  for  which  we  have  all  voted  in  General  Assembly  reso¬ 
lutions  year  after  year  since  1961.  Pointing  to  the  progress  made 
towards  such  an  agreement  in  1966,  President  Johnson  said  recently 
“Our  hopes  are  high  that  this  long  effort  will  soon  be  crowned  with 
success”.'  In  an  attempt  to  achieve  this  hope  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  I  have  been  visiting  the  capitals  of  several  nations  allied  to  the 
United  States.  As  the  1966  Eight-Nation  Joint  Memorandum  on  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  makes  clear,  a  main  obstacle  to 
agreement  on  non-proliferation  has  been  “mainly  discussed  between 
the  major  Powers  and  their  allies”.' 

82.  In  the  discussions  with  our  allies  we  have  also  sought  to  clarify 
a  number  of  questions  which  all  governments  must  consider  when  they 
examine  a  treaty  of  this  nature— ^as  must  freely-elected  government  of¬ 
ficials  directly  responsible  for  the  security  and  the  progress  of  their 
countries.  These  are  legitimate  questions  to  which  we  believe  there  are 
reasonable  answei’s.  It  is  for  tins  reason  that  I  have  been  gone  from 
Geneva  and  shall  be  going  again  this  week.  It  is  our  intention  to 
exert  every  effort  we  can  on  our  side  to  expedite  the  tabling  of  a  draft 
treaty  so  that  discussion  of  a  concrete  text  can  begin  hero  soon. 

83.  On  this  fifth  anniversary  we  are  on  the  eve  of  reaching  one 
of  the  most  significant  agreerucnts  on  arms  control  in  the  twentieth 
century — an  agreement  so  heavily  weighted  in  favour  of  humanity 
that  we  cannot  ignore  our  responsibility  to  present  it  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  for  their  signature.  This  would  indeed  bo  an  annivenary 
gift  of  incalculable  value. 

84.  If  our  hopes  for  success  in  this  treaty  are  realized,  onr  chance.s 
for  Birther  steps  will  clearly  be  enhanced.  In  the  case  of  strategic 
nuclear  carriers,  for  example,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  a  unique,  opportunity  for  achieving  a  major  arms  limitation — 
a  limitation  which  would  liring  reassurance  to  the  whole  world.  We  are, 
to  quote  President  Johnson  again,  “at  a  watershed  in  the  dispiriting 
histoi-y  of  our  arms  competition.  Decisions  may  he  made  on  both 
sides  which  will  trigger  another  upward  spiral".®  We  are  determined 
to  prevent  a  further  build-up  of  this  kind  if  we  can.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  achievement  of  a  non-proliferation  agreement  will  gi-eatly 
assist  towards  that  end  by  helping  to  reduce  the  tensions  which  make 
agreement  on  major  weapons  limitations  so  difficult.  The  stops  wo 
have  already  taken,  and  the  one  we  arc  about  to  take,  both  lead  us 
further  down  the  road  towards  the  safer,  more  peaceful  world  which 
wo  all  seek. 

85.  Before  coucluding,  I  should  like  to  join  in  the  welcome  to  Am¬ 
bassador  U  Mating  Manng.  It  is  good  to  see  him  here  again  with  us. 

‘  /Mrf.,  me.  p.  fi2i. 
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Address  by  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  (Miki)  to  the 
Diet:  Nonproliferation  Negotiations  {Extract}, 

March  14,  1967  ^ 

Since  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
increase  the  danger  of  a  nucleiu'  war  and  [lose  a  grave  menace  to  world 
Ijeace,  the  government  supports  the  object  ive  of  the  proposed  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  that  is,  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  order  for  this  treaty  to  fully 
achieve  its  objective,  however,  it  is  nccessaiy  that  as  many  countries 
as  possible,  both  those  countries  which  possess  nuclear  weapons  and 
those  which  do  not,  participate  in  the  treaty.  For  this  purpose,  full 
consideration  shoulcl  bo  given  in  the  treaty  to  the  security  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  do  not  possess  nuclear  weapons. 

Furthermore,  so  long  as  the  purpo.so  of  this  treaty  lies  in  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  anxiety  which  would  be  cast  upon  mankind  by  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapon-s,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  treaty  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  among  the  countries  which  do  not 
possess  them,  but  it  should  go  further  to  make  clear  the  sincere  inten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  countries  which  possess  nuclear  weapons  to 
make  efforts  toward  nuclear  disamament,  leading  ultimately  to  ^n- 
eral  disarmament.  It  is  true  that  disannament  cannot  be  achieved  at 
once,  but  concrete  mc4\sures  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  realizing 
step  by  step  the  fervent  desire  of  mankind  that  nuclear  weapons 
should  bo  abolished.  Otherwise  the  treaty  would  lose  its  moral 
foundation. 

This  trejity  should  net  hinder  in  any  way  the  utilization  of  atomic 
power  for  peaceful  purposes  as  well  as  its  research  and  development. 

Furtlicrmore,  the  treaty  sl.ouid  not  discriminate  between  the  coim- 
tries  whicli  possess  nuclear  weai>ons  and  those  which  do  not  in  the 
utilization  of  atomic  power  for  ixsaceful  purposes.  "Wlieji  it  becomes 
pos.siblfi  in  the  future  for  energy  produced  Ir,'  nuclear  explosions  to  bo 
practically  utilized  for  peaceful  purposes  the  opportunity  for  the 
utilization  of  the  energy  for  peaceful  purjwses  on  a  non-discrimina- 
toiy  and  e<Hial  basis  wul  have  to  be  secured  for  countries  which  do  not 
possess  nuclear  weaimns  at  present.  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  intention  at  this  time  to  develop  imciwir  explosive 
devices.  Wliat  I  wisli  to  say  here  is  that  our  future  generations  should 
not  bo  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  taJee  part  m  the  progress  of 
atomic  science  toward  tlic  utilization  of  its  fruits  for  peaceful  puiqx^s^. 

The  government  is  determined  to  make  further  efforts  to  have  its 
views  fully  reflected  in  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuejear 
weapons.  It  is  our  sincere  wish  that  a  j\ist  treaty  will  come  into  being. 
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Statement  by  the  U.A.R.  Representative  (Khallaf)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonprolif¬ 
eration  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  March  16,  1967  ’ 


2.  The  agenda  ot  (ho  present  session  contains  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  disai'mament  questions,  (o  which  [my]  delegation  expects  to  revert 
later  in  our  work.  Since  attention  is  being  concentrated  for  the  time 
on  the  question  of  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  I  shall,  if  I  may,  speak  about  that  today. 

3.  The  mandate  entrusted  to  us  again  by  the  Ignited  Nations 
urgently  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  “  imposes  on  us  all,  collectively  and  individually,  a  heavy 
responsibilit}'  before  history.  It  is  for  histoiy  to  pass  iudgment — and 
how  severe  that  will  be,  alas! — on  the  nuclear  arms  race  which  has 
been  going  on  before  our  eyes  for  more  than  thirty  years;  but  it  is  for 
us,  at  the  crossroads  where  we  stand  today,  to  make  this  choice  that  is 
so  vital  to  the  very  existence  of  mankind :  either  the  world  finally  sets 
out  to  propagate  the  nuclear  evil,  with  all  the  dangers  and  risks  that 
entails,  or  it  decides  immediately  and  resolutely  to  nalt  and  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  the  danger  of  nuclear  suicide. 

4.  As  the  Committee  knows,  ever  since  the  XTnited  Nations  adopted 
its  resolution  on  non-proliferation  in  1959  * — that  is,  long  before  the 
problem  of  dissemination  assumed  its  present  proportions — the  United 
Arab  Eepublic  has  taken  a  categorical  stand  in  favour  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  as  a  measure  which  could  and  should 
help  substantially  towards  reducing  the  danger  of  the  nuclear  threat. 
In  this  regal’d  I  venture  to  remark  that  my  country’s  efforts  to  solve 
this  problem  constructively  have  been  made  in  all  international  bodies 
and  in  many  countries:  both  in  New  York  and  in  Geneva  in  flie  United 
Nations;  *  and  in  Belgrade  and  in  Cairo  at  the  Conferences  of  the 
non-aligned  countries, 

5.  Jtiy  wa.y  of  illustration,  it  is  sufficient  to  reeall  tliat  tlio  General 
Assembly  adopted  at  its  last  session  resolution  2119  (XXI) — a  most 
important  and  almost  decisive  resolution — on  the  renunciation  by 
States  of  any  actions  which  might  hamper  tlie  conclusion  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.’'  We  are  happy  to 
note  that  that  resolution  was  prompted  to  a  large  extent  by  an  uicix 
put  forward  in  this  regard  by  the  delegation  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  at  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  in  Geneva  on  13  August  1964."  This  idea  was  subsequently 
taken  up  by  the  Confci’ence  of  Non-Aligned  Countries  held  in  Cairo 
in  October  1964,’  and  was  embodied  two  years  later  in  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

6.  Many  other  delegations  have  not  failed  and  will  not  fail,  here  or 
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elsewhere,  to  make  their  valuable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  this 
vital  problem,  tluia  bringing  us  closer  to  the  aim  which  we  are  all  pur¬ 
suing  hei-e.  Ali'eady,  tlu'ough  the  stivam  of  debates  and  discussions 
whini  have  taken  place  since  last  year,  we  have  been  able  to  dispel 
misundoistandings,  clear  up  confusions  and  ovoi'come  serious  obstacles. 
In  short,  the  treaty  has  made  considerable  progress. 

7.  The  phase  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter  is  a  true  phase  of 
negotlafioii.s  which,  in  accordance,  with  ti;e  decision  of  the  General 
Assi’inbly,  must  take  pliU'o  witliin  this  Coin.nittee.  We  should  all  like 
the.se  negotiations  to  be  free  ami  open,  because  wo  want  to  l)e  fruitful. 
Each  of  us  must,  make  bis  contribution  and  do  his  utmost  to  reconcile 
his  own  interests  with  the  conunon  interest.  By  the  natin-e  of  things, 
our  debates  and  our  dialogue  concerning  certain  important  aspects  of 
the  subject  we  are  discussing  must  take  place  between  nuclear  and 
non-nuclear,  between  aligned  and  non-aligned  countries.  It  is  unde¬ 
niable  tliat  in  regard  to  the  treaty  the  non-aligned  and  non-nuclear 
countries  have  equitable  claims  to  put  forward  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  our  negotiations. 

8.  But  representatives  will  agiec-  with  me  that  our  common  cause 
will  best  be  sciwed  if  we  counter  from  the  outset  the  tendency  to  rep¬ 
resent  our  debates  a.s  a  mere  indecisive  duel  between  nuclear  or  non¬ 
nuclear  aligned  countries  and  non-nuclear  non-aligned  countries.  Wo 
must  likewise  counter  the  tendency  to  represent  these  debates  as  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  .struggle  between  certain  regional  intei^ts  and  tlte  genei'al 
interest  of  the  international  community,  which  is  being  deliberately 
sacrificed  to  the  forim  r.  This  indecisive  duel  and  this  blind  struggle 
can  and  must  be  avoidt^l  at  all  costs  if  we  wish  to  save  the  treaty  from 
certain  failuro  either  now  or  in  the  future.  That  is  why  a  spirit  of 
mutual  understanding  and  collaboration  must  prevail  among  us.  In 
other  words,  there  must  be  a  common  de.sire,  a  common  will,  to  make 
this  tmity  an  instrument  of  progi’oss  in  international  life.  But  how  is 
that  to  be  achieved  ? 

9.  F ortunately  wo  have  some  useful  and  effective  guidelines.  Above 
all,  wo  have  ix’solutiou  2028  (XX) which  lays  down  in  broad  outline 
the  form  and  conleiit  of  t  he  uoii-prollferai  ion  treaty,  and  wo  have  the 
memoi-anda  submitted  by  the  eight  non-aligned  delegations.'^  Basing 
itself  on  the  letter  and  on  the  spirit  of  that  important  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly,  my  delegation  endwivourcd  in  its  statement  of  3 
March  1966  (o  specify  five  features  wliich  we  think  the  treaty  should 
possess.'® 

10.  These  features  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  tlie  treaty  must 
be  able  to  stop  proliferation  completely  and  finally ;  it  must  be  effective, 
viable  and  lasting,  clear  and  precise.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  given 
concrete  i-enlity  and  sufficient  vitality.  To  our  knowleelgo,  no  one  has 
questioned  the  value  of  these  feature.s.  Indeed,  on  the  contraiy  we  find 
them  supported  in  one  way  or  another  by  various  delcgation-j  here 
present. 

11.  I  have  ventured  to  refer  to  tliese  features  because  at  this  it  ige 
in  oitr  negotiations  they  can  be  extremely  useful  when  wo  settle  the 


•  m,l.,  ms.  PI).  53^-534. 
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stipulations  and  provisions  that  a  genuine  non-proliferation  treaty 
sliould  contain,  and  tlie  wording  appropriate  to  these.  To  disregard 
these  featui-es,  or  even  sonic  of  (hem,  might  make  the.  treaty  either 
meaningless  or  so  anaemic  tliat  it  woiiln  die — slowly  perhaps,  but 

I'i.  In  neither  case  could  the  delegation^  of  the  Ignited  Arab  Re¬ 
public  associate  itself  with  such  an  undertaking.  In  our  view  the  treaty 
will  be  made  i-eal  if  its  provisions  can  change  the  present  state  of  the 
risks,  dangeis  and  hazards  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
We  all  know  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  risks  of  proliferation, 
and  that  even  the  voluntary  and  precarious  embargo  practised  at 
present  is  liable  to  break  down  at  any  moment.  Therefore  the  treaty, 
in  its  final  wording,  must  considerably  improve  this  state  of  affairs 
and  constitute  a  sounder  basis  for  stopping  the  proli  feration  of  nuclear 
weapons.  A  treaty  which  did  not  pass  this  test  would  he  me  rely  a  mir¬ 
age  with  nothing  I’oal  about  it.  .  ,  .  ,  T^  1 1  ■ 

13.  In  the  opinion  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
a  treaty  possessing  this  reality  must  reflect  in  its  provisions  the  follow¬ 
ing  principles : 

(a)  As  has  been  unanimously  agreed,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
must  be  so  drafted  as  to  leave  no  loophole  of  any  kind. 

14.  My  delegation  notes  with  satisfaction  this  year  a  growing 
tendency  to  respect  this  jirinciple  more  strictly ;  and  wo  hope  that  all 
the  serious  and  unacceptable  loopholes  of  the  previous  te.vts  will  nnally 
disappear.  Among  those  loopholes  let  me  merely  mention  once  more 
that  which  might  ixisult,  not  from  goyeniments,  but  from  individuals, 
companies,  or  private,  public  or  semi-public  undertaking  or  bodies 
engaged  in  nuclear  activities.  A  treaty  which  left  the  rislc  of  such  a 
loophole  would  not  much  alter  the  dangei’s  of  the  present  situation. 

(b)  The  treaty  must  contain  provisions  clearly  stipulating  com¬ 

pulsory  and  uniform  application  of  the  single  system  of  safeguards  of 
the  Atomic  Kncrgy  Agency  to  o.ll  iiOU-iiwCiOiir 

parties  to  the  treaty,  hloreover,  (ho  control  system  must  be  extended 
to  the  transfer  of  nuclear  material  and  to  all  nuclear  .activities,  past 
and  provsont. 

1.5.  In  such  a  treaty  tlie  only  inspection  .system  acceptable  in  this 
respect  is  compulsoiy  and  not  voluntary,  international  and  not  region¬ 
al,  effective  and  not  fictitious. 

(c)  In  order  that  the  treaty  may  achieve  a  real  advance  over  the 
present  situation  in  a  field  so  dangerous  to  peace,  it  must  constitute  an 
effective  and  permanent  brake  on  (ho  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

16.  That  is  why  we  support  the  principle  of  the  indefinite  duration 
of  tlie  treaty.  However,  that  principle  will  be  weakened  if  each  party 
is  allowc-d  discretionary  and  too  absolute  power  to  withdraw  from  the 
treaty  if  it  considers  that  its  higher  interests  are  threatened.  In  our 
view  repudiation  of  such  a  treaty  must  depend  on  a  non-fulfillment  of 
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its  obligations  agreed  on  by  either  nuclear  or  non-nuclear  contracting 
PowerSjOr  on  an  act  of  dissemination  committed  by  a  third  party. 

17.  Furtlierniore,  (he  treaty  must  provide  that  any  case  of  violation 
shall  bo  referred  to  tiio  competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
is  held  to  bo  responsible  for  international  peace  and  security. 

18.  Provisions  which  took  account  of  all  tlicse  considerations  would 
roprosent  a  considerable  advance  over  the  prosent  situation  because 
they  woukl  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  treaty  and  obviate  any 
facile  temptation  to  set  the  world  going  along  the  disastrous  patli  of 
tho  nuclear  arms  nice  through  a  rasli  and  irresponsible  act  by  any 
State.  Such  an  act  might  well  set  oil'  a  chain  reaction  in  many  other 
States,  thus  inciting  tnem  to  free  themselves  in  their  turn  from  the 
treaty  even  if  perhaps  they  did  not  wish  ts  do  so.  There  would  then  be  a 
political  escalation  towards  succc.ssivc  nuclear  claims  which  might  pro¬ 
foundly  affect  the  treaty. 

19.  As  you  see,  all  the  provisions  ■  hich  we  have  just  advocated  arc 

aimed  at  enabling  tho  treaty  really  and  offectively  to  bar  the  way  to  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  (lie  treaty  mu.st  also  be  made 
vital,  so  that  it  can  yield  its  natural  fruit  and  at  the  same  time  fulfill 
the  desire  of  tho  General  Assembly  to  see  it  mark  a  step  towards 
general  disarmament,  and  miclenr  disarmament  in  particular.  In  other 
worth,  we  must  not  allow  the  treat}’  to  be  fragile,  vulnerable,  unsteady 
or  likely — even  from  tho  state  — to  founder  at  the  slightest 

political  storm. 

2d.  To  this  end,  in  our  view,  xve  niust  include  m  [it]  (wo  provisions 
as  a  so,'t  of  built-in  insurance  guaranteeing  it  a  iva.'-onable  and 
necessary  durability.  1  shouhl  like  to  su}’  a  few  words  about  those  two 
provisions. 

21.  The  first  concerns  the  link  between  tho  treaty  am"  uclear  dis¬ 
armament  in  general,  and  the  balance  which  must  be  achiovc-d  between 
the  obligations  of  the  nuclear  and  of  the  non-nuclear  parties  to  the 
treaty.  Opinions  may  differ  on  tho  form  and  scope  of  tlio  means  of 
meeting  this  need.  Very  interesting  and  fruitful  proposals  have  been 
made  both  here  and  in  New  York  by  tho  delegations  oi  the  non  aligned 
countries.  Wo  are  always  preparecl  to  discuss  in  our  Committee  any 
specific  nuclear  disarmament  measure  which  might  be  included  in, 
accompany  or  follow  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation. 

22.  In  any  event,  one  point  seems  to  have  been  already  set  tied.  The 
need  to  embody  in  tho  treaty  the  principle  of  tho  responsibilily  of  the 
nuclear  countries  in  respect  of  nuclear  disarmament  is  now  recognized. 
I  venture  to  recall  on  this  occasion  wliat  I  .said  in  the  statement  I  made 
in  this  Committee  on  3  March  19(56 : 

Tho  nou-nuclear  countries  will  In  law  renounce  their  right  to  nuclear  weapons, 
but  nuclonr  stockpiles  and  tlie  threat  of  a  nuclear  controntofion  will  In  fact 
continue  to  G.vlst  Indefinitely,  even  if  one  or  nil  of  the  foregoing  ]>r<iposnls  are 
adopted.  .  .  . 

These  proposals  related  to  the  different  nuclear  disarmament  measures 
which  had  been  proposed  by  various  delegations  of  the  non-aligned 
countries.  I  continue  tlie  quotation : 

.  .  .  This  do  facto  situation  could  always  oonstitute  an  Incitement  to  iiinnu- 
facturo  or  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  To  dinilnisli  this  risk  still  further  it  will 
bo  necessary.  t)endlng  the  complete  elimination  by  radical  measures  of  nucle.'ir 
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stockpiles  nud  the  nuclear  throat,  to  Includ''-!  In  the  treaty  a  formal  and  dcfliilte 
Indication  of  what  the  nuclear  Powers  propose  to  do  with  the  existing  nuclear 
armament” 

28.  In  my  delegation’s  view  it  has  always  been  and  still  is  necessary 
that  the  troaty  should  c,onlain  a  separate  article  under  which  the 
nuclear  Power's  would  assume  a  legal  obligation  in  respect  of  nuclear 
disarmament.  My  delegation  notes  with  satisfaction  that  tl\e  idea  of 
including  in  the  treaty  special  mention  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
nuclear  Powers  has  since  gained  ground.  That  is  how  we  understand 
the  following  statement  made  by  Lord  Chalfont  at  our  meeting  on  23 
F  ebniary ; 

This  la  not  to  suggest  that  a  non-proliferation  treaty  can  Ignore  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  nuclear  Powers  lu  this  reapeot.  Its  drafting  must  clearly  reflect 
their  iuteutlon  to  move  rapidly  towards  agreement  on  measures  to  halt  and 
reverse  what  has  been  expressively  calle<l  "vortical  proliferation’’ ;  and  its  terms 
must  provide  the  means  of  redress  for  the  non-nuclear  Powers  If  the  nuclear 
States  are  unreasonably  slow  In  translatlitg  their  intentions  Into  action.” 

24.  The  statement  by  Mr.  Paul  Martin,  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs  of  Canada,  which  was  read  out  by  Mr.  Burns  at  our 
meeting  on  28  February,  is  explicit  in  this  respect : 

It  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unreasonable  that  countries  forgoing  their  option 
to  produce  nuclear  weapons  should  wish  to  ensure  that  their  act  of  t/lf-denlal 
Should  in  turn  lead  the  nuclear  weapon  Powers  to  undertake  touglble  steps  to 
reduce  and  eliminate  their  vast  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
vehicles.  We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  nuclenr-wonpons  States  al.-tnatories 
to  a  treaty  should  be  party  to  a  clear  and  compelling  declaration  of  Intent  to 
embark  on  the  process  of  nuclear  anus  control.” 

25.  So  far  as  tlie  United  Arab  Republic  is  concerned,  wo  sb.all  urge 
tha»  tliis  mention  of  the  responsibility  of  the  nuclear  Powers,  the  con¬ 
tent  of  which  has  still  to  be  detenninsd,  bo  embodied  not  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  the  treaty  but  in  a  separate  article,  so  as  to  give  it  its  full 
legal  effect  and  that  incontestably  compelling  character  of  which  Mr. 
Paul  Martin  spoke.  My  delegation  will  in  due  course  submit  to  the 
Committoe  a  draft  article  on  this  subject. 

26.  A  treaty  which  did  not  contain  such  an  arricio  would  be  an 
uneven  and  unoalanced  treaty  perpetuating  the  monopoly  of  the  nu¬ 
clear  Powers  and  pi'csorving  indefinitely  the  division  of  the  world 
into  nuclear  States  and  non-nuclear  States,  thus  strangely  recalling 
other  treaties  of  the  same  kind  which  at  a  certain  phase  of  histoiy 
lield  vast  areas  of  the  world  in  bondage.  7VII  this  would  be  far  from  the 
requirements  of  modem  international  society  based  on  the  equality  of 
State?  and  peoples  and  built  up  on  unquestionable  solidarity. 

27.  i  now  come  to  the  second  provision  concerning  the  viability  of 
tlm  treaty  winch  in  my  delegation’s  views  should  be  include  i  in  the 
treaty.  This  provision  was  expressly  mentioned  iu  paragraph  4  of  the 
operative  part  of  the  General  Assembly  I'esolution  which — 

Kequesta  Hie  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disnrmniuont 
to  consldcf  urgently  the  proposal  that  the  nuclenr-wcnpon  Powers  should  give  an 
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assurance  Uiat  tbey  will  not  use,  or  tlirenli'ii  to  use,  nuclear  weniKuis  iiKuinst 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  without  nuclear  weaiwuis  on  their  tcrrliorlcH  .  . 

28.  The  uyefulness,  indeed  the  legal  and  moral  necessity,  of  a  (ext 
of  this  nature  is  obvious.  Without  any  doubt  my  tlclegation  rejects 
any  provision  in  the  treaty  or  elsewhere  that  would  hamper  our  in¬ 
dependence  or  i^rejiidico  our  po.sit  ion  as  a  non-aligned  eouuiry ;  hut  in 
fact  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  non-nuclear  States  which  under  the 
treaty  would  renounce  nuclear  weapons  wotild  (juite  simply  iigieo  by 
the  same  act  to  reserve  to  nuclear  Powers  the  privilege  of  threatening 
cnem  or  attacking  them  with  those  same  weapons. 

29.  Moreover,  the  non-nuclear  States  which  by  virtue,  of  tlio  (reaty 
would  legally  renounce  nuclear  weapons  would  have  greater  interest 
in  respecting  and  maintaining  a  treaty  if  it  contained  an  obligation 
incumbent  upon  the  nuclear  Powers  not  lo  use  or  tbreaten  to  use  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  against  non-nuclear  tstates.  On  the  other  hand,  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  whieh  e.Ncluded  the  obligation  of  tlie  nuclear 
Powers  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  twe  nuclear  weapons  against  non¬ 
nuclear  iStates  would  not  only  '‘enshrine”  the  monopoly  of  nuclear  at¬ 
tack  of  the  nuclear  Powers  but  wouhl  also — and  this  is  a  serious 
matter — increase  the  striking  power  of  the  e.xisting  nuclear  members. 
This  would  in  no  way  cm  respond  either  to  the  spirit  or  to  the  purpose 
of  a  uon-proliforatioii  treaty. 

30.  That  is  why  my  delegation  urges  that  an  appropriate  text  on 
this  subject  should  be  included  in  tlie  treaty  and  that  the  nuclear 
Powers  should  have  a  legal  and  moral  obligation  to  respect  it. 

31.  I  should  now  like  to  ileal  with  a  further  problem  relating  to 
the  elfect  which  a  treaty  ou  the  non-proliferation  of  nticlear  weapons 
would  have  on  the  develoiimont  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses.  For  the  solution  of  (his  problem  we  propose  three  principal 
rules : 

(a)  A  non-proliferation  treaty  must  not  preserve  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  nuclear  Powers  the  monopoly  of  the  devciopinent  of  atomic  energy 
for  e.xclusivoIy  peaceful  purpose-s ; 

tb)  A  non-iuoiiieiutioii  treaty  must  not,  broadly  speaking,  consti¬ 
tute  an  obstacle  to  such  development  of  nuclear  energy'  for  exclusively 
poncoful  purposes  as  the  non-nuclear  countries  would  wish  to  carry 
out; 

(c)  The  development  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  must 
not  in  any  way  he  an  exeu'-'e  ^r  a  device  for  creating  loopholes  for  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  n<m-prolifcraticn  treaty  must  reflect  these  three  considerations. 

32.  In  regard  to  the  use  o’f  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes, 
Ihc  deleg.ition  of  the  Hi  ited  Arab  Republic  proposes  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  be  settled  in  the  following  manner.  The  non-proliferation  treaty 
must — 

(a)  Empower  the  .International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  de.nl  with 
tills  question  in  order  to  cn-sure,  under  its  control  and  on  a  non-discrim- 
inatoiw  and  objective  basis,  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  for  the  dei’ol- 
opmciit  of  the  non-nuclear  States ; 
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(b)  Require  the  nuclear  States  to  supply  tlicse  explosives  without 
political  conditions  to  non-nuclear  States  which  request  them  and  to 
do  so  through  the  Vienna  Agency. 

33.  Since  the  non-nuclear  countries  are  not  always  sure  that  their 
affairs  wnll  be  as  successful  as  the  As\Yan  High  Dam,  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  prefer  not  to  incur  any'  risk  in  regard  to  the  satisfaction 
of  their  nuclear  needs  for  peaceful  purposes. 

3-1.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  what  has  been  called 
“spiu-oft’”-  that  is,  the  immediate  technical  advantage  in  the  ci'dl 
field  tha,t  could  be  obtained  during  the  implementation  of  a  military 
programme  by  a  nuclear  Power.  My'  delegation  feels  that,  even  if 
military  programmes  gave  rise  to  such  an  advantage,  that  would 
not  bo  sufhcieiit  to  justify  its  mention  in  any  form  in  a  treaty  on  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  for  the  starting-point  of  such  a 
mention  would  rest  on  an  implicit  and  gi-atnitous  blessing  by  us  of  the 
military  nuclear  programmes  which  the  treaty  is  intended  to  help  to 
eliminate.  The  only  concern  we  should  have  in  regard  to  these  military 
nuclear  programmes  is  purely  and  simply  to  abolish  them  and  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  I'esources  assigned  to  them  to  civil  and  practical  fields, 

35.  Another  point  which  my  delegation  would  like  to  see  included 
in  the  treaty  is  paragraph  (e)  of  the  operative  part  of  General  Assem¬ 
bly  resolution  2028  (XX)  concerning  denuclearized  zones.’“ 

36.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reserve  my  delegation’s  right  to  revert 
to  the  aspects  of  the  treaty  which  I  have  touched  upon  in  this  interven¬ 
tion,  and  to  other  aspects  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  We  welcome 
the  possibility  of  the  submission  of  a  )iew  draft  treaty  in  the  neiir 
future,  but  reserve  the  right  to  express  our  point  of  view  on  tliat 
occasion. 


Interview  of  Chancellor  Kiesinger  With  Der  Spiegel:  Non¬ 
proliferation  Negotiations  {Extract},  March  20,  1967  ' 

Qiicstion:  Mr.  Federal  Ghanccllor,  it  has  gen(n'alhj  heen  connrnied 
thM  your  prst  100  days  in  office  have  hecn  what  we  call  a  good  start. 
Biot  obviously  you  are  now  also  acquainted  with  the  hardships  of  gov- 
eming  and  are  about  to  enter  difficult  waters  with  7'esnect  to  foreign 
policy.  There  is  the  question  of  the  7xadeao'  nonproliferation  treahj. 
You  told  the  press  in  Bonn  that  control  sJwuld  not  he  exc  ■'ised  neces¬ 
sarily  b7j  those  who  exercise  nuclear  'monopoly.  Do  you  7'egard  this 
as  a  condition  sine  qua  non? 

Answer:  Wo  must  prevent  control  from  being  exercised  in  this 
manner.  Moreover,  we  know  from  the  prevailing  practice  of  the 
Vienna  control  agency,  which  already  controls  part  of  the  nuclear 
energy  serving  peaceful  purposes  also  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  that  controllers  coming  from  the  otlier  side  are  rejected. 


■  nAd..  ms.  p.  634. 
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Qimstion ;  Since  there  were  imaertainties  concerning  these  control 
paragraphs^  woitld  it  not  have  been  logical  also  to  ask  Moscow  for  an 
interpretation^  which^  under  certain  circumstances^  might  also  have  be¬ 
come  a  basis  for  desired  better  relations  f 

Answer:  First  of  all,  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  by  the  United  States,  and  this  always  as  an  American  text. 
Naturally  wc  wore  told  that  contacts  with  Moscow  were  to  [take  place]. 
In  this  situation  it  would  not  have  been  expedient  for  us  to  address 
Moscow.  1  have  certaiidy  taken  such  a  step  into  consideration  because, 
ill  the  decisive  questions  of  the  treaty,  wo  must  also  bo  certain  of  Soviet 
interpretation.  But  I  reiterate,  wc  have  not  considered  such  a  step 
expedient. 

Question:  There  also  are  elements  in  your  government  coalition 
who  place  much  val-ue  upon  keeping  open  a  European  option,  who  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  the  case  of  closer  unification  of  this  continent  or  of  the 
western  continent,  the  Federal  Republio  might  have  a  share  in  nuclear 
power  after  all.  Are  you  tending^  to  insist  that  this  point  be  clarified 
in  the  draft  treaty,  or  do  you  thinlc  it  is  sufficient  if  the  emwent  text 
does  not  exclude  this  condition? 

Answer :  This  again  depends  on  how  the  two  big  nuclear  powers 
interpret  the  treaty.  The  American  side  says  that,  if  a  new  subject 
emerges  under  international  law,  this  subject  will  not  be  bound  by 
(he.  Ireiity.  But  this  is  an  important  point  which  must  be  defined  un- 
eciuivocally,  because  wo  must  not  lot  a  situation  occur  in  which  Europe 
may  become  politically  united  but  unable  to  decide  freely  how  it  shall 
establish  its  security. 

Question;  Now  we  could  argue  that,  if  this  welcome  ami,  accord- 
hig  to  current  oHteria,  surprising  development  were  actually  to  come 
soon,  the  withdrawal  clause  would  he  applicable,  partiGularhj  because 
in  this  ease  there  would  he  haclcing  not  only  from  France  but  also  from 
Britain. 

Answer :  Perliaps  we  must  clarify  this  question.  But  on  this  point 
people  must  not  get  the  impression  that  the  P'ederal  Republic  wants 
to  create  an  opening  to  access  to  atomic  weapons.  Such  worries  are 
absolutely  unjustified. 

Question:  Such  vjorries,  however,  have  been  fed  by  a  number  of 
drastic  statements  in  Germany,  not  from  the  side  of  the  chief  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  stntck  us  that,  although  you  reprimanded  the  vicnos  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Deputy  Adenauer,  you  faded  to  reprimand,  the  vieios  e.x- 
pressed  by  Minister  Strauss,  lohich  were  not  ’’sss  drastic.  What  is 
more,  he  Is  a  member  of  your  government,  so  that  you  actually  have 
■more  right  to  interfere  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  than  you  would  hare 
regarding  the  more  liberal  deputy. 

Answer ;  This  was  a  coincidence.  I  was  asked  to  oomment  on  the 
statements  of  the  former  Federal  Chancel  lor  and  I.  replied,  ilov/ever, 
I  have  naturally  stated  my  view  to  all  colleagues  and  political  friends 
who  made  statements  regarding  these  que.stions. 
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Question:  Nevertheless.,  Mr.  Federal  Chaneelloi',  it  is  true  that^ 
with  respect  to  some  members  of  ymir  guuerrvment.  people  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  strong  misgivings  are — and  that  not  only  as  regards  Mr. 
Strauss,  Among  the  SPD,  in  Mr.  Wehner  and  Mr.  Brandt.,  we  suspect 
a  vei'y  far-reaching  willingness  to  join  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty,  and  the  Federal  Ohancelloi'  stands  in  the  middle,  somewhat  like 
a  sphinx f 

Answer :  I  must  naturally  always  keep  an  eye  on  the  desirable  and 
also  attainable  result.  I  must  bring  the  people  and  views  together.  This 
is  part  of  the  task  of  a  government  chief. 


Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Garcia  Robles) 
to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Latin 
American  Nuclear-Free  Zone  and  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  March  21,  1967  ' 

“2.  At  the  begiiming  of  my  first  intervention  in  tlie  Committee  on 
Disannament  at  the  opening  meeting  of  its  1967  session  on  21  Febru¬ 
ary  *  I  veirtured  to  explain  that  I  proposed  to  put  before  tlie  Com¬ 
mittee,  for  the  information  of  the  representatives  of  member  States, 
the  Treaty  for  the  Proliibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Ijatin  America 
whicli  was  adopted  unanimously  in  Mexico  City  on  12  Febniary.^ 

3.  Today  I  should  like  to  be^u  by  expressing  my  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  who  nave  spoken  for  their 
kind  references  in  their  statements  to  the  modest  cont  ihbution  which, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Pi-eparatoi-y  Commission  for  the  Denucleariza¬ 
tion  of  Latin  Ameriea,  I  was  able  to  make  to  that  noble  Latin-Amer- 
ican  collective  enterprise  which  culminated  so  happily  in  the  signing 
of  tlis  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco. 

4.  I  would  add  that  as  representative  of  Mexico,  whose  Govern¬ 
ment  was  appointed  Depositary  Government  of  the  Treaty,  I  was 
paii-icularly  gratified  to  note  that  among  the  ropresentatives  wlio 
voiced  tlie  greatest  praise  for  that  instrument  were  the  repixjsentatives 
of  the  three  nuclear  States  participating  in  the  work  of  tlie  Disarma¬ 
ment  Committee.  This  gives  me  reason  to  hope  tliat  Additional  Pro¬ 
tocol  TI  of  the  Treaty  will  be  signed  in  tlio  not  too  distant  future  by 
repi-esentatives  of  their  Governments. 

5.  Couceniing  the  content  of  the  Treaty,  I  shall  make  only  a  few 

foneral  obseiwations  on  one  aspect  which  I  consider  fundamental. 

'hese  observations,  1  repeat,  will  bo  general  and  strictly  objective, 
since  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  accordance 
with  a  I’csolution  of  the  Preparatory  commission  purely  for  informa¬ 
tion  because,  as  is  .stated  in  the  resolution  itself — adopted  on  12  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  appearing  in  the  Final  Act  es  23  (IV) — ,  it  was  considered 


’  KNDC/PV,29(1.  pp.  4-11. 
’  Ante,  pp.  99-103. 

’  .Ante,  pp.  C9-83. 
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to  constitute  “a  distinguished  contribution  by  the  signatory  States  to 
(lie  international  community’s  ell'oit  to  avert  the  danger  of  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons.”  * 

6.  Tliorefore  I  do  not  think  tiiat  tliis  is  either  (he  time  or  the  appro¬ 
priate  forum  for  a  discussion  of  the  significance  and  scope  of  the 
artioios  of  the  Treaty.  The  i>osition  of  tlie  Government  of  Mexico  in 
this  regard  was  clearly  and  adequately  indicated  in  the  official  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Preparatory  Conimis.sion.  As  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty :  in  the  event  of  any 
differences  of  opinion  concerning  them  between  the  Contracting  Par¬ 
ties — that  is,  lietween  the  States  for  which  the  Treaty  will  enter  into 
force — ,  the  instniment  itself  lecognizos  in  its  art.icle  24  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  which,  should  it  .some  day 
be  called  upon  to  dwdde  such  a  case,  would  certainly  apply  the  rule  it 
has  already  enunciated,  t.hp,t — 

It  is  a  fundamental  i>rincii>le  of  interpretation  that  words  must  he  interpreted 
according  to  tho  meaning  they  would  normally  bear  wltJiiu  their  context  unless 
such  an  interpretation  would  have  ridiculous  or  absurd  results. 

7.  I  shall  therefore  merely  repeat  that  in  my  view  the  chief  merit 
of  the  Tlatelolco  Treaty  is  as'  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  my  previ¬ 
ous  inteiTontion,  that  it  reconciles  the  comprehensive  and  absolute 
prohibition  of  nuclear  weajmns,  without  any  exception  or  re^rvntion, 
with  the  rights  of  Stales  members  of  the  future  Latin-American  orga¬ 
nization  to  peaceful  use  of  the  atom  for  their  economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opment.  Ifoth  principles — that  of  the  prohibition  and  that  of  the  use — 
are  eiiiliodied  in  the  Treaty.  However,  whereas  the  prohibition  (article 
1 )  is  absolute  and  unconditional,  the  use — and  this  could  not  be  otlier- 
wis^^ — is  .subject  under  article.s  17  and  18  to  the  condition  that  it  may 
not  involve  a  violation  or  breach  of  that  unrestricted  prohibition. 

S.  A  system  of  elective  iuteniational  control  (articles  12-16, 
article  18,  paragraphs  2  and  3)  and  an  objective  definition  (ai'ticle  5), 
for  the  pmqx>sc  of  the  Treaty,  of  “nuclear  weapons” — frem  which  the 
Preparatory  Commission  deleted  at  its  fourth  se.s.sion  tho  subjective 
element  of  intention  which  had  been  included  in  the  draft  prepared 
at  its  third  session — guarantee  elTectively  and  adequately  that  the  rele¬ 
vant  provision.s  of  tho  Treatv  may  not  to  overtly  or  covertly  violated 
and  in  particular  that  it  will  be  impossible,  under  the  pretext  of  car¬ 
rying  o\it  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  to  attempt  to  test 
or  manufacture  nuclear  w'capons. 

t».  I  shall  now  put  forward  some  considerations  conconiing  tho 
treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  instiaicted  to  prepare.  They  likewise  will  be  veiy  gen¬ 
eral  since  my  delegation  fex)ls  that  at  the  present  stage  of  our  work, 
before  any  new  draft  has  been  put  before  us,  such  considerations  are 
better  justified  and  may  perhaps  prove  more  constructive. 

10.  I  shall  begin  by  asserting  that  we  consider  it  essential  to 
endeavour  to  nrevent  our  close  scnitiny  of  the  trees  from  making  us 
lo.se  siglit  of  tfie  wood.  In  other  words,  \ve  must  endejxvour  at  all  times 
to  have  in  mind  tho  essential  and  immediate  objectives  of  the  treaty 
we  are  to  draw  up.  Wo  believe  it  can  be  maintained  that  basicall}'  thero 
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is  only  ono  objective,  although  it  has  t\vo  cliffertMit  facets:  avoidance 
of  any  fonn  of  proliferation  or  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
at  the  same  time  protection  of  the  right  of  non-nuclear  States  to  use 
atomic  energy  for  poncofid  purposes  and  to  participate  fullj'  in  tne 
progi’ess  ai.d  benefits  which  may  be  deiived  from  nuclear  teclmology. 

11.  Starving  from  the  foi-egoing  piemise,  my  delegation  consideifs 
it  essential  v.hat  the  obligations  i^ich  are  to  oe  undertaken  by  the 
contracting  parties  and  vdvicln  according  to  the  order  followed  in  the 
two  drafts  considered  by  the  Committee  Inst  year,*  will  constitute  the 
first  two  articles  of  the  treat}'  should  be  os  broad  and  precise  as  ne>'os- 
sary,  so  that  the  treaty,  in  accordance  with  the  first  of  the  five  prin¬ 
ciples  approved  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  its  reso¬ 
lution  2028  (XX) ,  may — 

.  ,  .  be  void  of  any  looj>-boles  which  nilglit  permit  nuclear  or  non-nucleiir 
Powers  to  proliferate,  directly  or  indirectly,  nuclear  weapons  in  any  form." 

My  delegation,  which  has  in  past  j'ears  maintained  that  this  is  a  prol)- 
lem  to  bo  solved  in  the  fii'st  instance  by  the  two  so-called  nuclear  super¬ 
powers  and  their  allies,  has  been  gratified  to  see  that  apparently  the 
time  is  near  when  a  fonnula  bettor  than  that  contained  in  earlier  drafts 
will  be  devised  and,  we  ventum  to  hope,  generally  accepted. 

12.  Regarding  the  provisions  on  the  jieaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
that  should  be  included  in  the  treaty,  we  think  the  appropriate  place 
for  these  is  an  article,  not  the  prcamDle.  Perhaps  an  ad^uate  fonn  for 
such  an  article  would  be  a  general  declaration  that  no  provision  of  the 
ti-eaty  should  be  interpreted  as  detracting  from  the  right  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  to  use  nuclear  onerg)’  for  peaceful  purposes  in  any 
manner  not  contrary  to  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty  itseli. 

13.  This  negative  declaration  might  be  followed  by  another  eniui- 
ciating  a  number  of  positive  points  and  indicating  that  the  foregoing 
general  principle  would  imply  in  particular  an  undertaking  that  the 
repeated  declarations  we  have  heard  in  the  Committee  from  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  nuclear  Powers  should  be  put  into  full  effect:  for 
instance,  that  (a)  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of  nuclear  energ}' 
for  peaceful  purposes  sliall  be  available  to  a.1!  parties  on  a  basis  of 
absolute  equality  and  equity ;  (b)  the  parties  must  share  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  future  progress  in  nuclear 
temmology  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  may  continue  m  their  resnee- 
tive  territories  to  develop  that  technology ;  (c)  the  nuclear  States  snail 
make  their  effective  co-operation  avaifiible  to  the  non-nuclear  States 
without  any  discrimination  for  the  promotion  of  that  development. 

14.  In  regard  to  nuclear  explosions  for  ]>enceful  purposes,  we 
maintain  the  view  expressed  in  my  2>revious  intervention  :  that  uiile,'<s 
technological  progress  one  day  makes  it  possible  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  nuclear  explosives  for  jieaceful  purposes  and  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosives  for  warlike  purposes — which  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  exports 
whom  we  have  been  able  to  consult  so  far,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
highly-qualified  experts  who  in  this  hall  informally  exchanged  views 
with  menibers  of  the  Committee  a  few  days  ago,  (.oos  not  ap2)ear  to 

‘  Docunietits  oti  Disarmament,  J965,  pp.  347-340,  443-440 ;  ibid.,  lOSG,  pp.  i.S.S- 
IGO. 
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bo  tipfinilely  possihlo  al  presont — ,  it  will  be  neoessarv  to  seek  a  solution 
whi-'l .  precludes  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  at  the  same  time 
enables  the  non-nuclear  States  to  obtain  without  difficulty  and  without 
discrimination  the  incalculable  benefits  which  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment  might  derive  from  such  explosions. 

15.  In  this  connexion  let  me  repeat  what  I  said  on  21  Februai'y : 

As  an  immediate  remedy,  we  teiieve  that  tlie  pnssibUity  should  be  explored 
ot  creating  at  world  level,  within  one  ot  the  existing  international  organizations 
such  as  the  United  Nations  or  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  or 
Independently,  a  spcelnl  programme  similur  to  that  which  already  exists  tor 
economic  development,  witli  the  specifle  aim  of  helping  all  States  in  need  of  such 
assistance  to  carry  out  on  their  territories  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes — once  it  has  been  shown,  of  course,  tlmt  absolutely  no  danger  is 
Involved.  With  such  help  those  countries  would  not  have  to  squander  their 
Ihnited  resources  mmecessnrlly  in  themselves  manufacturing  the  essential 
explosive.' 


We  are  confident  tlmt  such  !i  provision  can  he  included  without  diili- 
oulty  in  the  future  treaty,  either  in  a  special  article  or  in  one  of  the 
paragraphs  of  the  general  article  dealing  with  the  pe.aceful  uses  of 
the  atom. 

16.  We  also  consider  that  inclusion  in  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
of  the  fifth  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  re.solntion  2028  (XX)  will 
help  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  tliat  dual  fundamental  and  im¬ 
mediate  })nrpose  to  which  I  have  been  referring.  Indeed,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  doiiuclenrized  zones  with  a  legal  status  designed  to  keep  them 
free  forever  of  nuclear  weapons,  os  the  recent  Latin-American  Treaty 
doAS,  undoubtedly  constitutes  the  most  radical  form  of  non-prolifera¬ 
tion.  We  tliereforo  consider  tiiat  the  future  non-proliferation  ti-eaty 
should  contain  an  article  along  tlie  lines  of  the  one  proposed  by  the 
Mexican  delegation  last  year,  clearly  stipulating  that  the  treaty  shall 
not  detract  from  or  limit  in  any  way  the  right  of  any  group  of  States 
to  conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  guarantee  the  complete  absence 
of  nuclear  weapons  from  their  territories. 

17.  I  should  also  lihe  to  mention  specifically,  because  of  the  decisive 
importance  it  will  have  for  the  good  operation  of  the  (ivaty,  the  need 
to  ostabiisli  nii  internationril  control  system  OiTeiUig  the  most-  ample 
guarantees  of  efficacy  and  absolute  impartiality. 

18.  Another  poiiif  wliioh  must  not  be  omitted,  even  in  so  general 
a  statement  as  the  jire.sent  one,  is  that  concerning  the  principle,  re- 
itei-ated  a  number  of  timo.s  by  the  United  Nations  General  As.seinbly, 
that  the  non-i)r()lifei'ation  of  unclear  weapons  should  not  be  considered 
as  an  eml  in  itself  l)nt  as  “a  step  towards  the  achievement  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  and  more  especially  of  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment".  Wo  believe  tliat  that  princijile  should  be  adequately  reflected  in 
the  treaty.  Thus,  for  instance,  during  tlie  recent  debates  on  non- 
jiroliforatinn  in  the  First  Committee  of  the.  General  A.ssembly,  my 
delegation  ventured  to  siigge.st  as  a  possible  solution  the  incorporation 
in  the  treaty  of  a  declaration  of  intention  of  the  nuclear  Powers  to 
negotiate  agree  nents  de.sigiied  to  bring  about  the  implementation  of 
tangible  iiieasiire,s  to  halt  tlie  nuclear  iinns  race  and  (o  reduce  and  limit 
progre-ssively  ilie  sioekpilos  of  .such  weapons  and  their  delivery  ve¬ 
hicles,  witli  a  view  to  their  ultimate  elimination. 


ifi/c,  p.  im. 
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19.  On  the  problem  of  security,  my  delegation  considers  that  tho 
Committee  should  give  the  greatest  attention  to  the  express  request 
made  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly  in  operative  paragraph  4  of 
resolution  2153  (XXI)  to — 


.  .  .  conaider  urgently  Ute  proposal  that  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  sliouUl  give 
an  assurance  that  they  will  not  use,  or  threaten  to  use.  nuclear  weniwns  against 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  without  nuclear  weapons  on  their  territories,  and  any 
other  proiwsals  that  have  been  or  may  he  made  for  the  solution  of  this  prohleiii.” 


20.  I  have  almost  come  to  the  end  of  this  intervention,  since  ratlier 
than  presuming  to  make  it  exhaustive  I  have  deliberately  limited  it, 
for  tho  reasons  which  I  indicated  at  its  beginning,  to  an  account  of  the 
points  that  my  delegation  considers  to  deserve  specin!  attention  by  the 
Committee  because  their  appropriate  solution  will  determine  in  the 
final  analysis  the.  success  of  any  treaty  we  draw  up  here.  I  should  not 
like,  however,  to  end  this  statement  without  outlining  some  general 
conclusions  which  in  our  opinion  emerge,  from  the  objective  analysis 
of  the  work  connected  with  disarmament  and  so-called  related  <lis- 
armaineut  measures — done  in  this  Committee  and  in  the  bodies  which 
liave  precede^l  it,  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  and  in  the 
Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Denuclearization  of  Latin  America. 
Those  conclusions  are  the  following : 


(1)  the  aphorism  which  reminds  iis  that  “the  best  is  the  enemy  of 
the  good”  applies  with  especial  force  to  work  such  as  that  which  has 
been  entrusted  tho  Committee ; 

(2)  ■\Vlaero  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  concerned,  we  must  remember  tliat  the  LTnited 
Nations  General  Assembly  urged  in  its  resolution  2163  (XXI)  “tho 
earlie.st  conclusion”  of  such  a  treaty,  and  stressed  in  the  same  resolution 
and  in  resolution  2149  (XXI)  that  the  absence  of  an  effective  brake 
on  the  proliferation  of  nuclenr  weapons  “would  endanger  the  security 
of  all  States”  and  “may  lead  to  the  aggravation  of  tensions  between 
States  and  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  war.”  ’ 


(3)  Tho  conclusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  however  imper¬ 
fect,  seems  inniiitely  better  in  relation  to  tlxe  basic  objective  we  pursue 
than  no  treaty  at  all. 

(4)  Experience  shows  that  the  imperfections  and  lacunae  from 
wliicli  a  treaty  may  suffer  theoretically  very  often  do  not  impair  its 
effective  and  beneficial  operation  in  practice.  For  instance,  I  am  certain 
that  many  technical  criticisms  could  be  applied  to  the  content  of  the 
Antarctic  Treaty th.e  Moscow  Treaty  on  nuclear  tests”  and  the 
Treaty  on  the  clemiclearizntion  of  outer  space.”  Nevertheless,  I  am 
equally  certain  that  all  of  us  will  agree  that  the.  firet  two  treaties  I 
have  mentioned  have  worked  completely  satisfactorily  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  third  treaty  would  not  do  so  too. 

(5)  If  it  were  claimed  that  the  non-prolifei  iition  treaty  shoiibl  be 
as  comprehensive  and  detailexl  as  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
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Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America,  tlie  work  of  our  Committee 
would  almost  certainly  be  doomed  to  failiire  in  advance,  '’’he  privi¬ 
leged  conditions  wliich  fortunately  i)i'evail  in  Latin  .\mericii  bi  regard 
to  nuclear  armaments  are  very  dirt'erent  from  tl»e  <on<litions  in  other 
areas  of  the  world.  A  treaty  of  universal  scope  therefore  encounters 
dilliculties  and  problems  immeasurably  greater  than  those — by  no 
means  negligible — which  had  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  conclude  the 
Tlatclolco  Treaty. 

(0)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  general  acceptance  of  a  univer.sal 
treaty  on  non-proliferation,  perhaiis  the  main  difficultv  to  be  over¬ 
come  is  to  reconcile  the  position  of  those  States  which  wish  the  treaty 
to  include  the  largest  possible  number  of  clear-i-ut  provisions  on  all 
the  points  which  they  consider  related  to  its  subject  matter,  with  the 
position  of  those  which,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  it  should  con¬ 
tain  the  fewest  possible  articles  worded  in  general  terms. 

(7)  My  delegation  considers  that  if  it  should  prove  impossible  to 
reconcile  completely  those  two  divergent  points  of  view  despite  the 
mutual  conce.ssions  that  we  hope  will  be  forthcoming,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  find  the  solution  elsewhere.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
State  could  feel  that  its  national  interests  are  harmed  because  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  is  given  an  opportunity  of  undergoing  the  de¬ 
cisive  test  of  its  confrontation  with  reality  and  its  practical 
application  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  ('onsequontly,  the  dis¬ 
agreement  of  some  States  witli  certain  aspects  of  the  treaty  which 
the  Committee  succeeds  in  drafting  might  be  reduced  or  even  dis¬ 
pelled  completely — subject  to  tlie  need  to  make  the  contractual  obliga¬ 
tions  sufficiently  stable — if  sufficient  flexibility  were  given  to  the 
clauses  of  the  treaty  governing  revision,  amendment  and  withdrawal, 

21.  To  illustrate  this  assertion  bv  a  concrete  e.xample,  I  will  .say 
tliat  my  delegation  considers  that  tbe  article  to  ho  incorporated  in 
tlie  treaty  concerning  the  holding  of  a  conference  of  tlie  parties  to 
examine  the  operation  of  the  treaty  and  also,  if  necessary,  any 
amendments  tliat  might  seem  advisable  in  the  light  of  that  study, 
might  also  provide  that  the  conference  should  be  convened  before  ( he 
date  appointed  by  the,  article  whenever  '^ne-third  of  the  St  ilus  parties 
to  the  treaty  consider  that  there  has  come  about  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  teclinology  some  new  fact  or  situation  important  enough  to 
just  ify  revision  of  the  treaty. 

22.  The  Mexican  delegation  will  always  be  ready  to  do  all  it  cun 
to  enable  the  various  points  of  view  already  expressed  or  still  to  be 
expressed  in  our  Committee  to  be  brought  together  in  a  treaty  most 
likely  to  obtain  the  spontaneous  accession  of  all  (he  peoples  and 
govoninients  of  the  world. 

2.1.  The  attitude  of  Mexico  towards  disainiament  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  to  collateral  matters  such  as  denuclearization  and 
non-proliferation,  is  well  known.  I  need  only  recall  (baton  22  March 
19G2,  scarcely  one  week  after  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  whoso  fifth  anniversary  we  have  just  commeinoraled,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  1113'  comitry  announced  in  this  same  hall,  at  the 
Committee's  seventh  mealing,  tliat  the  Mexican  Government  hail  al¬ 
ready  I’osolvetl  at  that  time  "neither  to  possess  nor  to  admit  to  its 
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national  t“io'it(ii\v  nueioar  weapons  of  any  sort  .  .  The  recent 
si^minpr  by  t!te  Govoriinient  of  rvfexico  of  tiie  Treaty  for  f  lie  Prohibi- 
tb:n  of  K’sclenr  Weariono  in  Latin  America,  and  the  fortlicominp; 
rmc(5nd.iii(;nal  ratification  ox  the  Treaty,  will  transform  into  an 
intoi-national  commitment  what  was  previously  only  a  unilateral 
declra’ution. 

2t.  Wo  liope  that  the  Disarmament  Committee's  work  on  non- 
proliferation  will  in  the  not  too  distant  future  enable  all  States,  both 
nuclear  and  non  nuclear,  to  join  in  Meyico’s  irrevocable  decision — 
which  President  Diaz  Ordaz  has  emphasized  particularly  on  vr.rious 
occasions — that  the  impcuderahlo  force  of  tiic-  atom  shall  bo  used 
solely  “for  life,  not  for  doatlC. 


Statement  by  the  British  Disvirmament  Minister  (Chalfont) 
to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disartnament  Committee:  Non- 
pro  Jitetation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  March  2i,  1967  " 

25.  I  am  vsjy  glad  to  be  back  with  the  Comm’ttee  today.  As  some 
of  inj’  C!>ileii,xr;ies  will  know,  T  have  come  back,  and  emme  back  in- 
vigo'Sited,  from  a  visit  to  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  exciting  of 
all  the  coi.ntries  represented  at  this  Conference.  Although  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  journey  was  not  connected  directly  with  the  subjects  we 
are  discussing  here,  I  must  say  that  it  was  for  mo  a  most  impressive  ex¬ 
perience  to  see  the  gimt  new  capital,  Brasilia,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
inauguration  of  President  Co.sta  e  Silva.  It  was  heartening,  too,  to 
reflect  tliat  that  great  city  is  rising  up  in  the  heart  of  a  continent  which, 
God  willing,  will  never  know  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons. 

26.  Before  taking  up  the  main  subject  before  the  Committee,  I 
should  like  to  let  my  colleagues  Icnow  of  a  change  in  the  Britisli  dele¬ 
gation.  My  deputy  on  my  iefr,  Mr.  Bernard  Garnett,  is  leaving  us  for 
other  duties,  and  his  place  is  being  taken  hy  Mr.  Ivor  Porter,  to  whom 
I  am  sure  all  members  of  the  Committee  will  extend  the  same  co¬ 
operation  that  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

27.  But  to  return  to  the  business  before  us.  I  have  read  with  very 
great  interest  the  statements  made  by  my  colleagues  while  I  was  away. 
It  is  heartening  to  see  tliat  at  this  awkward  moment  in  our  negotiat  ions 
it  has  still  been  possible  to  maintain  a  constructive  tone,  and  to  avoid 
exaggerated  demands  or  the  expression  of  policies  which  might  bo 
right  in  an  ideal  world  but  which  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  at  this 
time.  The  only  exceptions,  T  regret  to  say,  have  been  a  series  of  in¬ 
temperate  attacks  on  tlie  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  backed  up 
with  a  ragbag  of  quotations  from  assorted  public  figures  of  more  or  less 
importance — usually  less.  And  flie  technique  of  selective  qnolalion  has 
been  worked  up  into  a  fine  art  which,  from  an  aesthetic  i^oint  of  view, 
I  suppose  one  has  to  admire  liowever  unreal  the.  final  picture  may  he. 

28.  This  time,  of  conr.se,  there  has  beejt  plenty  of  material  for  the 
artists  to  worlc  on,  since  in  Germany,  ns  in  many  other  countries  all 
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over  fli('  world,  the  imminence — as  I  Itopo— of  a  non-proliferatioi- 
frenly  has  led  to  a  lively  debate.  I  see  nothing  wronjLt  in  (hal.  ll  is 
true.  thaf.  sn(’ees.sive  I'e.sohil  ions  of  the  Cioneral  Assenil)iy  lifue  invited 
this  Committee  to  draw  np  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation,  and  the 
main  substantive  discussions  hnvo  been  and  will  he  centred  in  this 
Committee.  But  that  does  not  and  cannot  take  away  the.  ri.clit  of 
public  opinion  in  countries  not  represented  in  this  Commillee  to  ex¬ 
press  views  on  the  treaty,  nor  can  it  take  away  the  right  of  constdta- 
tion  within  alliance.';. 

29.  I  hope  that  no  one  here,  will  think  that  this  kind  of  debate  and 
this  kind  of  consultation  derogates  from  the  special  position  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee.  On  the,  contrary,  in  my  view  it  will  help 
to  clarify  the  issues  to  be  discn.ssed  in  the  (Anmnitfee  .and  make  the 
negotiations  here,  which  will  deal  with  world-wide  rather  than  re¬ 
gional  considerations,  that  much  le.-s  dilllcult. 

30.  The  main  arguments  put  forward  in  this  public  debate  that 
has  been  going  on  in  criticism  of  the  text  as  it  stands,  or  as  many  jieople 
believe  it,  to  stand,  relate  to  the  treaty's  impact,  on  peaceful  nuclear 
activities,  I  see  nothing  sinister  in  that,  though  it  is  (rue  that  there 
have  been  a  number  of  misunder.standings.  Some  of  the  arguments — 
not,  I  may  say,  the  ones  put  forward  by  the  Federal  German  Govern¬ 
ment  but  some  of  those  raised  in  public  discussion  in  Germany  and  in 
other  countrie.s — are  without  foundation.  No  non-proliferation  treaty 
is  meant  to  impede  civil  nuclear  development,  and  no  tre.aty  must  be 
allowed  to  do  so. 

31.  I  think  the  Soviet  Governn.^nt  must  accept  at  least  a  part  of 
the  blame,  for  some  of  the  misundeistanding.  since  it  was  that  Govern¬ 
ment  which  in  January  alleged  that  the  German  Government — the 
onlv  Government.  T  remind  the  Comniiltee  again,  which  has  already 
undertaken  ar.  obligation  not  to  manufacture.  lUkhai  nimpous — had 
been  using  its  jieaceful  nuclear  activities  o';  a  cloak  for  military  ])re)in- 
r.ations.  No  one  seriously  believes  that  charge.  But  what  could  be  more 
calculated  to  arouse  suspicions  in  Germany  that  the  non-proliferation 
treatj’  would  be  u.sed  to  luevent  tiiat  country's  legitiinale  i)eaceful 
nuclear  development?  And  a  charge  like  that  makes  it  more  r.athor 
than  le,s.s  difficult  to  achieve  a  treaty.  It  brings  the  debate  back  into  tlie 
narrow,  sterile  area  of  tlie  cold  war— narrow  geogra])liicnlly  because 
the  scope  of  this  treaty  is  far  wider  than  Central  Europe,  and  rertainly 
narrow  and  outdated  ideologically.  It  make.s  it  much  more  dilTicult  io 
get  a  text  tabled  for  this  Committee  co  e.xamine;  and  that  is  clearly  the 
next  step  and  a  stej)  which  should  not  long  be  delayed. 

32.  As  the  representative  of  the  United  .Arab  Repiiblic  pointed  out 
on  10  March,  we  already  know  the  general  lines  which  a  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  must  follow.'"  With,  as  we  hope,  n  text  before  us,  recom¬ 
mended  for  oiir examination  by  the  two  co-Chairmen,  it  will  bo  possible 
for  proper  and  effective  multilateral  negoti.ations  to  begin  where  they 
should  begin — within  the  framework  of  the  Rightoen-N.ation  Com¬ 
mittee.  1  should  like  to  sugge.sf  to  the  Committee  verv  hric'fly  one  or 
two  general  considerations  eoiieerning  that  stage  of  the  negotiations, 
the  stage  which  we  all  hope  will  begin  soon. 
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33.  Fir.st,  the  disc'us.'siniis  only  hnve  a.nv  meaning  as  long  as  the 
rominon  ground  l>ct\vcen  the  two  main  alliances — or,  to  put  it  more 
precisohu  belween  the  two  most  powerful  States — reniaius  common 
giTHind.  That  sort  of  bilaternl  agreement  is  by  no  means  all  that  wo 
need  for  a  Vion-proliferation  treaty,  but  it  is  an  assential  condition  of 
such  a  treaty. 

34.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  that  common  ground  might  be 
eroded.  The  first  is  by  inordinate  delay,  either  before  or  after  tiie.  ta¬ 
bling  of  a  draft  text  of  a  treaty.  The  representative  of  the  United  Arab 
Rejiublic,  in  the  siicech  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  said  tliat  we  must 
avoid  a  treaty  which  would  founder  at  the  first  political  stonn.  My 
delegation  would  entirely  agree  with  that.  But  even  more  precarious 
than  a  fragile  treaty  of  that  sort  is  the  situation  we  have  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  There  are  plenty  of  potential  political  stonns  which,  if  they 
broke  loose,  could  destroy  the  pi-esent  precarious  and  limited  under¬ 
standing  between  the  great  Powere. 

3.').  ALUotber  way  in  which  that  underetanding  might  be  broken  is 
by  insistent  demands  ftom  the  non-nucleAr  Powore  for  measures  of 
arms  control  to  be  effected  in  conjunction  with  a  non-proliferation 
treaty,  measures  on  which  the  two  sides  crumot,  at  this  time  at  least, 
ngi’oe.  To  press  for  such  measures  at  this  stage  in  the  negotiations 
woiild  throw  the  whole  non-proliferation  iasue  back  to  what  one  pes¬ 
simistic  journalist  has  called  “square  nought” — that  is,  back  to  the 
bilateral  stage  of  the  negotiations  from  whicli  wo  are,  I  hope,  just 
emerging  with  a  sense  considerable  relief.  It  is  encouraging  that 
membei's  of  this  Committee  seem  generally  to  have  vocogniised  that 
danger,  and  I  think  we  have  avoid^  it  dnnim  this  session, 

3C.  On  14  March  the  repiesentntive  of  Canada  recalled  the  first 
meeting  of  this  Committee  five  years  ago,®  and  if  the.sp  five  yeai-s  of 
negotiations  had  sen-c  1  no  other  purpose  they  would  still  l'»e  valuable 
ns  showing  the  limits  of  the  positions  held  bv  the  two  alliances  in  which 
most  of  the  world's  arms  are  concentrated.  They  show  the  sticking- 
points  of  each  side,  particularly  over  the  centrarproblem  of  the  veri- 
ficAi  ion  of  arms  control  agreements.  Even  more  impoi’t-ant,  to  anyone 
wlui  studies  the  records  of  these  meotiog.s  they  show  the  slow  and 
l)ainful  pace  at  wliioli  those  positions  have  shifle<l,  to  draw  closw-  to¬ 
gether.  oo  one  can  pretend  to  hope  for  a  sudden  shift  overnigiil  ,  or  for 
a  sudden  agreement  on  drastic  and  detailed  recluet  ons  of  nuclear  arms 
achieved  from  one  day  to  the  next. 

■37.  T  believe  that  that  shift  will  come  once  we  have  achieved  a 
non-iirobfcrat  ion  treaty.  As  I  said  last  time  I  sjioke,  I  do  not  Iselieve 
a  iivaty  would  last  long  anyway  if  measures  of  disarmamem-  by  the 
mu-leii  r  i’owei-s  did  not  follow  within  a  rof»sonablo  time.'*  The  bilateral 
talks  wbicli  it  is  Imped  will  take  place  soon,  dealing  with  tlie  defensive 
and  otfeusix  e  missiles  of  the  two  grout  Powers,  are  a  very  gcxid  augni'y. 
But  I  think  we  must  l>e  clear  ttiat  any  long  deltvv  now  in  getting  a 
non-])roiiferation  treaty  tnay  mean  no’ treaty  at  a^l.  Members  of  this 
(iommitlre  have  dwelt  in  the  pa.st  on  the  risk  of  nuclear  weajMms 
spreading  if  wc  do  not  succeed  in  getting  a  treaty,  and  of  the  threats 
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to  .'liibility  nnd  penro  in  a  proliferated  world.  lUil  an  even  more  imme¬ 
diate.  and  dangerous  eonserjuence  of  our  failure  might  ho  a  loss  of  faith 
in  the  policy  of  d/’tenfe,  and  a  stop  backwards  towards  the  cold  war. 

•IS.  Here  perhaps  1  may  sa}'  a  word  about  one  of  the  Euroj^ean 
;\'-pects  of  (bis  problem  of  non-proliferation.  As  a  representative  of  a 
Hiivermnent.  whose,  declared  intention  it  is  to  seek  membership  of  the 
Ihiropean  Communities  provided  the  conditions  are  right,  I  am  fully 
eonseious  of  the  regional  considerations  that  we  nmst  take  account  of 
in  e.xainining  the  text  of  a  treaty.  In  Europe  we  have  a  region  that, 
has  already,  in  less  than  fifteen  years,  developed  a  remarkably  high 
degree  of  civil  micleiir  collaboration.  This  collaboration,  besides,  is  sub¬ 
ject  ed  hy  the  countries  concerned  to  the  most  elaborate  and  rigid  con¬ 
trols  that  exist  in  the  world  today.  Operated  as  it  is  between  ecjual  and 
snverei"!!  States,  it  is  jiece.ssarily  a  delicate  mechanism.  Nobody’s  in¬ 
terest — and  certainly  not  that  of  iny  Govennnent  as  a  potential  mem- 
!>er  of  it — xvould  be  sen  ed  by  throwing  it  overboard  in  a  thoughtless 
or  eaviilier  way. 

fih.  Tliose  of  the  European  Community  therefore  have  a  legitimate 
coneern  that  a  treaty  to  which  they  are  generally  anxious  to  adhere 
should  not  do  damage  to  the  instrument  tnat  they  have  created  in  the 
interests  of  peace  as  well  as  of  their  own  economic  bettermoit.  I  do 
not.  believe  that  any  such  damage  is  necessary.  For  obvious  reasons, 
any  jirovision  for  safeguards  in  a  worldwide  non-proliferation  treaty 
must  be  fitted  into  a  worldwide  framework.  But  I  see  no  reason  why 
an  effective  and  successfvil  compromise  cannot  be  brought  about,  csjje- 
ciallv  if  we  are  prepared  to  allow  time  for  the  uc<-e-ssarv  transition  to 
take  place. 

4ti.  Other  countries  in  otlier  parts  of  the  world  will  have  to  take 
account  of  similar  considerations  appropriate  to  their  oxvn  areas.  But 
T  am  al)ove  all  conscious,  liotli  as  a  European  and  as  a  delegate  to  this 
('nnference,  tliat  if  we  fail  now  here  there  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  grave 
risk  that  the  pre.rent  move  towards  a  di'tcnfc  will  he  lialte<l  nnd  turned 
hack  and,  should  that  hajipon,  (hat  the  immediate  damage  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  America  and  in  Africa  will  far 
uiit’.vcigli  any  sacrifice  of  regional  interests  whieb.  mnv  l>e  needed  to 
.'ic'.ueve  a  treaty.  -Vud  I  am  not  convineed  that  any  real  sacrifices  of  tliis 
kind  are.  needed. 

H  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  looks  at  the  positive  possibilities  in 
tlie  ?  ttuation,  it  is  evident  that  even  from  the  political  angle  the  prizes 
art' t  tinsideriible.  For  the  first  time  since  tite  pari  ial  nuclear  test  ban  of 
■  we  have  virtual  agreement  among  (he  nuclear  Powers  repre¬ 
sent  eil  at  tliis  Conference,  Tlie  tlegree  of  co-operaiiou  between  them 
iiiberent  in  this  agreement,  if  we.  get  a  non-proliferatiou  treaty,  will 
lie  iiiucli  greater  titan  itt  (ho  jiarlial  mielear  test-ban  Treaty.  It  is  not 
too  mucli  to  lioite  that  in  this  situation  the  nbsnrdity  of  piling  up 
eiionnousiy  exi>ensive  weapons  suitable,  only  for  use  against  each  otlier 
will  become  too  obvious  to  be  tolerateil,  and  that  tite  main  obstacle  to 
re.il  nuclear  disarmament — mutual  suspicion — will  begin  to  reredo. 

■Id.  I  have  tried  to  strike  this  very  rough  balance  of  what,  we  liavo 
to  lose  and  wliat  we  have  to  gain  in  tlio  itnimHiiate  political  sphere  in 
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Oi'dar  to  pro^nde  t'oraa  kind  of  background  for  our  detailed  delvUes 
and  for  tho  detailed  negotiations  on  a  draft  treaty  wliich  1  hope  "  ill 
begin  soon. 

48.  J.  'hoidd  like  to  eon.dude  by  referring  once  again  very  briefly 
to  tlio  eotitinerit  from  ivlvicli  I  ]<av<i  hast,  returned.  'I'lio  agreement  to 
form  a  xmelear  fi-oaizone  in  Latin  Amertce  iuts  ri,gbtly  been  acclaimed 
ns  a.  rema.rkable  .‘ichie''ejnent.  It  hrm  been  tlie  result,  of  intricate  nego¬ 
tiation  ai  d  hard,  bargaining.  As  has  been  ir.e.ie  a’uuirent  in  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  one  or  (wo  of  its  provisions  ere  oiili  the  > '  bject  of  controversy. 
The  Treaty  !.  •;  not  yet  come  fully  into  erl'cet,  hut  the  main  line.s  are 
complete.  In  tliis  context  1  should  like,  to  ■i%  ish  dou  voyage  to  Mr. 
thircia  Robles,  one  of  tlie  Treaty's  chief  arcliitccts,  as  I  understand 
he  i.s  leaving  the  Coiumitfeo  temjxirani}  in  a  few  days’  time.  In  doing 
this  may  I  expie.-.s  the.  hope  tliat  in  iht-  coming  montlis  we  hero  ean 
acl’iieve  an  equal  degree  of  suc<'f-s.s  in  our  even  harder  task? 


Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  Eighteen  Na¬ 
tion  Disarmament  Committee:  Nuclear  Explosions  for 
Peaceful  Purposes,  March  21,  1967  ' 

67.  We  have  listened  today  with  interest  to  the  imiioi-tant  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  representatives  of  Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom 
.and  Burma.  "VVe  sliall  study  those  statements  carefully,  and  may  have 
comments  to  make  on  oert.ain  points  in  them  at  ,?ub.se<juent  meetings. 

68.  Today  I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  tho  thinlcing  of  my  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  how  the  benefits  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses  might  be  .shared  with  non -nuclear- weapon  countries  without  tlnis 
contrilmfing  to  tlie  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

69.  There  sliould  be  no  di.sagreemont  with  the  basic  fpchnological 
facts  stat'Kl  for  my  delegation  by  Mr.  Fisher  on  9  August  1966  as 
fol’.aws: 

.  .  .  n  nuclear  explosive  rtevi<-e  iiiteiulcd  for  iH’acefiil  punioKes  can  lie  used  ns  ft 
weapon  or  can  be  easily  udapteil  for  such  u.se.  Moreover,  the  (e<  linology  of  iimkinj; 
nuclear  e;;plosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  is  essentially  indistinguishable 
fro;,,  tiie  tecliiiology  of  making  nuclear  weapons.’ 

iV’e  have  read  carefully  tlie  staten.cnts  of  a  number  of  delegations  on 
tl'is  point,  and  I  do  v.  >t  bcditr.e  ttny  dclegai-iui  has  exjtrcssed  disagi'cc- 
menl  with  these  basjc  ijmfs.  If  we  accf])t  thirc  ritcis,  then  it  iion  jiro- 
liferation  treaty  wJ.iich  allowed  the  widespreittl  itcrpiisition  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosive  deri<-es  would  ir.tve  the  cfl’eiU  of  jtcruiitting  the  pro 
liferation  of  contrivance.s  u.scftil  as  iiitclear  weapons.  Such  a  treaty 
would  liavc  a,  loophole  so  large  that  (he.  treaty  would  be  illusory.  Yet. 
as  we  a’]  know,  the  Genend  .X'^semhly  lia-  rtupmsted  us  to  driift  ;t  ii'iu- 
proliferation  treaty  with  no  loopholes  at  ali.’ 
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7u.  'J'lie  United  States  realizes  that  this  poses  a  problem  for  our 
C’oinmitlee.  On  the  one  hand  we  wish  to  ensure  an  ctfeetive  treaty  with¬ 
out  loopholes.  On  the  other  hand  we  wish  to  ensure  that  all  States  may 
share  to  the  fullest  e.xtent  in  any  possible  future  benefits  from  peaeeful 
nuelear  exi)losinns.  A  biisines' lilie  way  to  resolve  this  (lileimna  would 
be  to  share  these  benefits  without  sharing  the  explosive  devices 
themselves. 

71.  President  Johnson,  in  his  message  to  this  session  of  the  Con- 
ferenoo  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  touched 
on  thi.s  matter  when  ho  said : 

TIu*  fiiited  Staie.s  is  rn-iinivd  In  uvailtible  uiK-le.ar  explosive  services  for 

jicaceful  purpo-ses  on  n  uoii-rtiscrimiiietory  Imsis  uiKlev  appropriate  inleriiatioiial 
^afcKiiar'.i.s.  We  are  prepared  to  join  other  nuclear  States  in  a  comniilineiit  to  do 
this,- 

In  this  connexion  we  noted  with  interest  the  statement  by  Mr.  Kosh- 
cliiu,  the  Soviet  representative,  at  our  meeting  on  14  March.  He  said 
tliat  the  Soviet  Union  firmly  maintains — 

.  .  .  tlie  position  that  an  agreement  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nii'-lear  weapons 
fiiiinot  and  ahould  not  prevent  non-iuioiear  countries  from  using  nuelear  energy 
for  the  purixjses  of  peaceful  economic  development.  In  doing  so  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  question  of  the  procedure  and  conditions  governing  the  carrying-out  of 
nuclear  explosions  i.s  a  separate  question  that  can  he  settled  only  on  the  basis 
of  a  'eparale  iutoruational  agreement.® 

7i’.  My  delegation  agrees  that  this  is  a  separate  issue  lo  be  sollled 
hy  a  separalo  agroemeut.  The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  is  to  out¬ 
line  liriefly  the  present  thinking  or  the  United  States  on  how  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  any  potential  benefits  of  iieaeeful  nuclear  exjdosions  might  be 
iirtranized*.  Wo  propose  the  following  general  principles  to  deal  with 
tlii:5  problem. 

7.‘J.  Fiist,  if  and  when  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosives 
that  are  permissible  umler  the  test-ban  Treaty®  prove  technically  and 
ec'iiioniically  feasible,  miclear-wcapoii  .States  should  make  available 
to  other  States  nuclear  explosive  vices  for  peaceful  applications. 
Such  a  service  would  consist  of  per  .  .ing  the  desired  nuclear  delona- 
i  ion  under  approjiriate  iiitenun >oiiai  ohservalion  witii  the  nuclear 
ilm  i<v  remaining  under  tlie  cusiody  and  control  of  the  Slafo  which 
performed  the  service. 

7l.  .Second,  there  should  he  a  means  provided  for  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  wisliiug  to  do  so  to  rcciue.st  nuclear  explosive  sendees 
fiom  the  nuclear- weapon  .Slates  through  an  inlernational  bcnly  in 
wliicli  the  non-nuclear-weapon  Slafc.s  would  part icii>ate.  The  inter¬ 
national  body  might  consider  such  matters  as  the  feasiliilil j'  of  re¬ 
quested  projects,  priority  among  siicli  reqtiosu,  and  necewary  .safety 
preciuitions.  The  purpose  of  these  arraiigemeiits  would  be  to  make 
clear  tliat,  once  tlie  participating  nuclear  Powers  ai'o  prepared  to 
undertake  jiract’  ai  applications  of  peaceful  unclear  exjiiosivcs,  they 
Will  not  w!thho:ii  nuclear  detonation  .services  to  others  because  of 
exi  rai  •ous  cousidenitioiis. 
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75.  We  recogniiie  the  coiiwrii  on  tins  score  of  iiou-nucloar-'ee^iiiou 
States,  a  concern  expressed  most  recently  by  .Vinhiussador  Khallaf  at 
our  last  meeting.^  One  possibility  is  that  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  might  be  the  internat  ional  organization  through  which 
such  req^uests  could  be  made  and  such  matters  considered  as  are,  men¬ 
tioned  tibovo — that  is,  the  feasibility,  priority  and  safety  of  projects. 
However,  if  this  should  prove  impractical,  we  would  'oo  willing  to 
consider  alternative  international  mechanisms. 

76.  Third,  costs  to  non-nuclear-weepon  States  for  peaceful-purpose 
detonations  by  micloar  States  wonkl  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  Tliey 
should  not,  for  example,  include  the  costs  of  research  and  devolopnumi . 

77.  Fourth,  there  should  Vie  full  consultation  among  micloar  and 
non-nuclear  Parties  to  the  limited  test -ban  Treaty  about  any  amend¬ 
ment  of  that  Treaty  I'equired  in  order  to  enrry  out  feasible  projeci.s. 

78.  And  fifth,  the  conditions  and  procedures  for  international  <  ol- 
laboration  in  aceomi)lishing  peaceful  nuclear  exiilosivc  projects  wiuilil 
be  developed  in  full  consultation  with  the  non- nuclear- weapon  States. 

79.  My  delegation  feels  that  these  five  principles  represent  the  best 
way  to  resolve  the  dilemma  to  which  I  rofi'rred  earlier  and  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  by  several  represen'ative.s  here.  That  dilemma 
is  between  the  need  for  a  treaty  without  loopholes  and  the  need  to  >-11011' 
any  potential  benefits  which  mav  one  day  come  fioia  the  utilization  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosives.  These  principles  represent  suggestions 
which  we  feel  could  be  useful  guidelines.  We  olVer  them  in  hope  that 
they  will  make  clear  once  again  the  strong  determination  of  my  coun¬ 
try  to  ensure  the  broadest  possible  sharing  of  the  benefits  accruing  to 
mankind  from  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

80.  Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  join  Lord  Chalfont  in  wisli- 
ing  Ambassador  Garcia  Robles  farewell  and  Godspeed  on  his  return  to 
his  native  country.  Ilis  proven  talents  as  a  negotiator  can  well  be  used 
in  Geneva  when  we  reach  the  discussion  of  a  concrete  draft  of  the  nmi- 
proliferation  treaty. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
.Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonprolif¬ 
eration  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  March  23,  1967  ‘ 

24.  My  delegation  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the 
work  of  the  Committee  in  general. 

*25.  The  past  five  weeks  have  been  largely  demoted  to  the  problem 
of  the  non-proliferat  ion  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  is  (juite  understand¬ 
able.  Exceedingly  important  interests  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
and  the  interests  of  .security,  are  linked  with  the  .solution  of  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Whatever  the  attitude  of  any  particular  State,  whether  a  member 
of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee,  or  not,  to  individual  aspects  of 
the  non-proliferation  problem,  there  is  not  and  there  cannot  be  a 
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single  country  or  people  whose  interests  would  not  he  served  by  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  which  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems 
of  our  time.  A  refusal  to  solve  the  non-proliferation  ])i'ol)lem,  or 
inability  of  the  representatives  of  States  to  reach  agreement  on  its 
solution,  would  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  conse<[U(‘uces  for  all  the 
countries  of  the  .vorld  anti  for  the  whole  of  mankind.  Such  a  ilevelop- 
ment  of  events  would  lead  to  a  dangerous  increase  in  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war,  with  very  grave  conse«iuenees  which  at  present  are  hard 
to  foresee. 

•2ti.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  21  March  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Hurina,  II  Mating  Mating,  speaking  about  a  non-proliferation 
treaty,  very  rightly  declared  that — 


.  .  .  tlie  halting  and  de-oscalaliou  of  the  nrmamentn  race  would  contribute  sub- 
staiitiaU.v  to  the  lowering  and  elimination  of  international  tensions.  This  would 
bcnclit  all  nations,  and  the  devoloiiing  nations  most  of  all,  It  would  provicU* 
the  necessary  security  and  tranquillity  in  the  International  ntmosphere  to  enable 
them  to  build  healthy  and  beneflcial  societies  which,  after  all,  constitute  an 
important  factor  for  the  continued  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  world." 


27.  At  the.  twenty-first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  here 
in  the  (lommittee  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  urgent  and  inescapable 
need  to  solve  the  problem  of  non-proliferation.  As  was  rightly  pointed 
out  here  by  the  representative  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Garcia  Konles,  wo  must 
endeavor  to  preteiit  the  details  and  particulars  from  blinding  us  to 
our  fundamental,  principal  aim,  the  solution  of  the  non-proliferation 
problem — or,  as  he  put  it,  from  losing  sight  of  the  wood  for  the 
trees.’  Attempts  to  solve  many  other  questions  within  the  framework 
of  tlie  non-proliferation  problem  will  only  protract  our  work,  whereas 
we  cannot  defer  the  solution  of  tlie  non-proliferation  problem. 

_  28.  Nevertheless,  we  are  obliged  to  note  that  there  are  influential 
circles  in  the  world  which  are  liaving  a  very  negative  influence  on, 
or  rather  are.  hami>ering,  solution  of  the  non-proliferation  problem. 
Those  circles  are  acting  in  various  ways:  either  they  openly  object  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  miclcaV  weapons, 
or  tiioy  take  rouiidaboiit  ways  and  try  to  cause  confusion  and  com- 
piiciilioiis  and  lo  creale  all  kinds  of  diifllciilties  and  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  solution  of  the  iion-])roliforation  problem. 

29.  Of  course  we  do  not  share  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  rep¬ 
resentative.  of  the  Unitetl  Kingdotn,  Gord  Gh.ilfont,  who  at  the  last 
ine.etiug  of  the  Committee  voiced  dissatisfaction  that  this  matter  had 
been  given  clue  attention  in  the  Coinmilfee  and  that  tiiose  forces, 
circles  and  very  influential  persons  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
that  were  manifestly  obstructing  and  preventing  the  .solution  of  the 
ti on -proliferation  prohloin  had  been  openly  named.*  The.se  questions 
are  of  too  ^rcat  importance  to  the  peoples'  and  States,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  he  pas.spd  over  in  silence.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  stress 
again  and  again  that  the  diflietdtics  in  solving  the  problem  of  non- 
jtroliimtf’or  stem  on  the  whole  precisely  front  tlie  PVderal  Republic- 
of  Gennany,  where  influential  circles  have  been  earryiiig  on  an  active 
campaign  against  the  coiieliision  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  In 
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this  connexion  we  shoukl  like  to  observe  that  the  attempts  of  the 
representative  of  the  United  Kingdom,  U)nl  Chalfont,  to  shield  those 
who  are  preventing  the  achievement  of  an  agreement  on  non-{)rolifer:i- 
tion  do  not  at  all  contribute  to  our  progress  towards  the  solution  of 
tliis  problem.  The  position  taken  by  certain  circles  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  in  some  oonntrie.s  is  precisely  to  hamper 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

80.  The  situation  that  has  come  about  compels  us  to  interrupt  the 
meetings  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  (’ommitice  lor  a  while.  The  t?o\  iet 
delegation  expres-ses  the  hope  that  this  forced  recess  will  be  used  to 
ensure  the  future  completion  of  the  work  on  the  conclusion  of  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  without  further  delay.  We  should  like  to  declare 
here  once  again  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  favour  of  the  earliest  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  that  would  reliably  close  all 
ways  of  access,  direct  or  indirect,  to  nuclear  weapons.  We  stand  for 
a  treaty  that  would  serve  as  a  step  towards  the  implementation  of 
other  measures  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  limitation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  the  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

31.  In  earlier  stacements  we  have  pointed  out  that  the  arguments 
put  forward  against  the  conclusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  treaty  would  hinder  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
energy  were  devoid  of  any  foundation.  We  stressed  and  continue  to 
stress  that  the  conclusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  would  in  no 
way  be  an  obstacle  to  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy.  On  the 
contrary,  the  vast  resources  which  would  be  saved  by  States  as  a 
result  of  refraining  from  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  ■\vea])ons  would 
bo  assigned  to  the  peaceful  utilization  of  scientific  discoveries  in  tlie 
field  or  nuclear  energy,  to  the  expansion  of  peaceful  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  peaceful  economy,  and  to  tlie  derolojmient  of  science, 
culture  and  education. 

32.  Wo  therefore  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  representative 
of  the  United  Ar.ab  Republic.  Afr.  Khallaf,  when  be  said  that — 

(b)  A  non-proliferation  treaty  must  not.  broadly  Rix'iiUing,  oonstituto  nu 
obstacle  to  sued  development  of  nuclear  energy  for  exclusively  peaceful  purposes 
as  the  non-nuclear  countrie.s  would  wish  to  carry  out. 

(c)  The  development  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  must  not  in  any 
way  be  an  excuse  or  a  device  for  creating  loopholes  for  the  proUterutlon  of 
nuclear  weapons.' 

33.  The  Soviet  Union  is  firmly  eonvinced  of  the  netul  to  conclude 
a  non-proliferation  treaty  as  soon  as  possible.  The  rejiresentatives 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  always  prepared  to  go  on  making  poi-sistent 
efforts,  both  inside  and  otitside  the  Committee,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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Statement  by  the  Indian  External  Affairs  Minister  (Chagla) 
to  Parliament:  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
March  27,  1967  ' 

Tho  General  Assembly  by  its  Resolution  172'2  (XVI)“  .‘ipjjointed 
an  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  of  which  India  is  a 
member.  Tho  General  Assembly  recommended  that  tlie  Committee 
should  undertake  negotiations  with  a  view  to  reaching  agreement  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international 
control. 

•2.  As  tho  Honourable  Members  are  aware,  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament  Conunittee  (ENDC),  which  in  reality  is  a  Seventeen- 
Nation  Conuniltee  because  of  the  absence  of  France,  has  been  meeting 
in  Genova,  since  19G'2.  Various  measures  collateral  to  the  question  of 
disarmament  have  been  discussed  in  tho  Committee,  and  one  of  these 
is  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  ENDC  has  been  giving 
particular  attention  to  this  subject  since  1064,  as  it  is  recognized  as 
a  matter  of  some  urgency. 

3.  Discussions  in  the  Committee  have  revealed  important  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  firstly,  among  tlie  nuclear  weapon  powers  them¬ 
selves,  and,  secondly,  between  the  nuclear  weapon  and  non-nuclear 
weapon  powers.  The  latter  differences  relate  mostly  to  the  question 
of  mutuality  and  balance  of  responsibilities  and  obligations  between 
tho  nuclear  weapon  and  non-nuclear  weapon  powei-s. 

4.  Tho  General  Assembly  in  its  Resolution  No.  2028  (XX)  of 
November  19,  1965,  laid  down  the  following  as  the  main  principles 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  Committee  was  to  negotiate  an  international 
tre^ity  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons: 

(a)  Tho  treaty  should  be  void  of  any  loop-holes  which  niiglrt  per¬ 
mit  nuclear  or  non-nuclear  powei-s  to  proliferate,  directly  or  indirectly, 
nuclear  weapons  in  any  form; 

(b)  Tho  treaty  should  embody  an  acceptable  balance  of  mutual 
responsibilities  and  obligations  of  tlie  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
power's ; 

(c)  The  treaty  should  be  a  step  towards  the  achievement  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  and,  more  particularly,  tho  nuclear 
disarmament ; 

(d)  There  should  bo  acceptable  and  workable  pi'ovisions  to  ensure 
the  effectiveness  of  tho  treaty; 

(o)  Nothing  in  tire  treaty  slioukl  advei’sely  affect  tho  right  of  any 
group  of  states  to  conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  ensure  the  total 
abseuco  of  nuclear  weapons  in  their  i-esiroctivo  territories.’ 

In  elaboration  of  these  principles,  the  views  of  the  eight  non-aligned 
non-nuclear  weapon  countries  who  are  members  of  tlio  ENDC  were 
sn!)miltod  in  a  Joint  Memorandum  to  the  Committee  on  August  19, 
1966.‘ 


‘  ncpnrtmeut  of  State  flies. 

’  DocumetUs  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  7‘ll-'t42. 
•  Ibid.,  1965,  pp.  632-534. 

*Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  670-570. 
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5.  After  prolonged  discussions  lasting  several  months,  the  United 
States  and  USSR  are  reported  to  have  reached  a  considerable  measure 
of  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  An  agreed 
text  of  a  draft  treaty  has  not  yet  been  jtiesented  to  tlte  ENDC,  and, 
evidently,  the  two  Powers  have  yet  to  reach  agreement  on  some  points. 
Neither  of  the  Big  Powers  has  f  rmallj'  handed  to  us  the  text  of  the 
draft  treaty.  They  have,  however,  informally  indicated  to  us  (he 
likely  content  of  the  draft  treaty.  Thei’e  has  been  no  occasion  for  us 
formally  to  take  a  stand  on  its  reported  provisions. 

6.  Our  .lews  on  the  question  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  have  been  stated  from  time,  to  time  in  the  ENDC  and  at  the  forum 
of  the  United  Nations.  The.se  views  remain  unclianged.  We  shall  exam¬ 
ine  the  text  of  any  draft  treaty  submitted  to  the  Committee  in  the 
light  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  Resolution  No.  2028  (XX). 

7.  The  Government  of  India  share  with  the  international  com¬ 
munity  the  anxiety  arising  from  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
They  favour  an  early  agreement  on  such  a  treaty  and  will  be  willing 
to  sign  one  which  fulfills  the  basic  principles  laid  down  by  the  Unitocl 
Nations.  Tliey  are,  of  the  view  that  any  such  treaty  sboukt  he  a  signifi¬ 
cant  step  towards  general  and  complete,  and  particulaily  nuclear, 
disarmament,  and  must  meet  the  points  of  view  of  both  nuclear 
weapon  and  non-nuclear  weapon  powers.  A  non-proliferation  treaty 
should  not  bo  a  discriminatory  or  an  unequal  treaty.  It  is  also  the 
view  of  the  Government  of  India  that  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
should  be  such  as  not  to  impede  the  gix'wth  of  nuclear  science  and 
technology  in  the  developing  countries,  where,  the  need  for  such 
development  is  great. 

8.  I\niile  welcoming  a  meeting  of  minds  lietween  the  USA  and 
USSR,  which  in  itself  is  a  good  augury,  the  Government  of  India 
hope  that  after  the  draft  treaty  on  nuclear  non-proliferation  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  ENDC  it  will  lie  thoroughly  discussed  and  that  the 
treaty  as  finally  agreed  would  take  a  shape  and  form  acceptable,  to 
all  countries  which  are  represented  on  the  Committee,  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  to  the  international  community  in  general.  A  satisfactory 
agreement  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will  have  to  take 
into  account  the  jieculiar  circumstances  in  which  certain  countries  are 
placed.  So  far  as  Indi.a  is  concerned,  a.side  from  its  anxiety  to  see 
the  conclusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  as  a  step  towards  achieve¬ 
ment  of  general  and  complete,  disarmament  and  moi.s  jtart  icularh^ 
nuclear  disarmament,  India  has  a  special  problem  of  security  against 
nuclear  attaclc  or  nuclear  blackmail.  This  aspect,  which  hardly  needs 
elaboration,  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  full  account  before  our  final 
attitude  to  a  non-proliferation  treaty  is  determined. 
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Memorandum  From  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to 
Other  Governments:  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear 
W'^eapons,  April  7,  1967' 

A. 

Tlic  Gorniiin  people  siinre  the  wish  of  all  nnlioua  for  a  lasting  peace. 
They  fear  tlie  suicidal  elVects  of  modern  mass  destruci  ion  wwipo  is  and 
abhor  any  policy  of  force. 

Tlio  Federal  Kopiiblic  of  Germany  lias  not  only  solemnly  repudiated 
the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  achieving  its  policy,  but  as  early  as  3 
October  1954  it  renounced  once  and  for  all  (he  production  of  nuclear, 
bacteriological,  and  chemical  weapon.^  and  subjected  itself  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  controls.®  It  has  tluis  contributed  substantively  to  tlie  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  armaments  i-estriction.  No 
other  nal  ions  liave  so  far  followed  this  example  by  taking  similar  steps. 
The  Federal  Rejmblic  of  Germany  would  welcome  a  reduction  of  the 
hazards  ari.sing  out  of  nuclear  w''apou.s  by  means  of  a  universally  ac¬ 
ceptable  agreement. 

In  the  past  (wo  decades,  the  world  has  liad  to  live  throngh  periods 
of  tension  during  wliich  nnclear  wcaiions  while,  on  (he  one  hand  act¬ 
ing  as  a  detcneni.  on  the  othiu'  liand,  nevert heless  dangerously  influ¬ 
enced  the  causes  and  the  cour.se  of  the  various  crises. 

The  devastating  effect  of  mn  lear  weapons  oblige,s  (he  Governments 
of  the  world  not  merely  to  end  (lie  nuclear  arms  raee;  the  interests  of 
mankind  tleniand  tlie  beginning  of  nuclear  disariiKunent.  That  is  tlie 
only  way  to  establisli  a  peaceful  international  order  guaranteeing  all 
nations,  large  and  small  alike,  prosperous  development  in  freedom,  in¬ 
dependence,  mul  linman  dignity.  Germany  will  ('ontiiiue  in  lier  resolve 
to  strike  jointly  with  other  countries  to  acliieve  tins  aim. 

Tlie  di.sariuaraent  negotiations  of  the  big  nnclear- weapon  ])owers 
have  been  partially  successful  in  the  sphere  of  armament  control,  hut 
have  not  by  any  means  jnit  an  end  to  the  miclear  :irn!<  race.  The  necvs 
S!ty  for  genuine  dlsarraanicut  reinaiiis  all  the  more  urgent.  An  inter- 
national  ajrangeinent  for  (he  non-pro! i ferat iiui  of  nuclear  weapons 
could  prove  to  lie  tlie  preliininary  .-^tep  towards  the  effective  safeguard¬ 
ing  of  peace,  if  disarmament  measures  were  to  follow. 

Nnclear  weapons  give  power;  hut  (he  possession  of  (hem  is  not — at 
least  not,  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany — a  privilege  wortli 
.striving  for.  Nuclear  weapons  place  a  grave  responsil'ility  on  the  jiow- 
oi's  which  have  tliem :  but  their  iX)sse,ssion  must  not  become  the  critm-ion 
for  still  greater  inequality  between  the  meniber.s  of  the  community  of 
nations.  Tliis  applies  especially  to  the  sphere  of  (lie  peaceful  use  of 
nuclear  enorgj'. 

R. 

Uegardiiig  the  problems,  at  present  tlie  centre  of  intei-est,  which  are 
iiiheieiit  in  an  international  arrangement,  for  the  non-proliferation  of 


'  .V('DA  tiles,  Gornmu  Embassy  translation.  Tb©  nivaiorandiun  was  sent  to 
MXnc  tsicnibrr.s.  Other  governments,  the  U.N.  Secretary-General,  and  the  Vatican. 

’London  and  Paris  Agrrrmfnts  (Scpti'mher  October  195^)  (Department  of 
Stati"  jnihliration  5(V>0.  Ift.yi),  p.  I.S. 
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uucleax'  weapons,  tho  Govci'nment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
is  gxiided  by  the  lollowing  considerations. 

I.  Essential  Disarmament  Measures 

The  aim  of  all  peace-loving  nations  is  the  renunciation  by  all  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  development,  production,  transfer  .and  reception  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

At  present  a  treaty  is  under  discussion  whereby  the  non-nuclear- 
weapon  powers  alone  would  be  accepting  substantial  self-restrictions 
and  obligations,  i.e.,  initially  just  a  partial  solution  of  the  actual  prob¬ 
lem.  This  constructive  contribution  by  the  non-nuclear-w'eapon  powers 
towai'ds  consolidating  peace  would  be  made  easier  and  more  etfeefive 
if  it  were  the  preliminary  step  towards  a  comprehensive  arrangement. 
The  world  cannot  stop  at  a  limited  non-proliferation  treaty.  It  needs 
more  comprehensive  solutions.  It  is  incumbent  on  (he  nuclear  weapon 
powere  to  stop  the  further  development  of  increasingly  more  danger¬ 
ous  weapons,  not  to  inciease  existing  stocks,  including  the  means  of 
their  delivery,  to  begin  reducing  them,  to  stop  tho  production  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  for  military  purposes,  and  to  aim  at  a  compitihon- 
sive  test  ban. 

When  the  nuclear-weapon  powers  explicitly  announce  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  their  own  steps  to  restrict  and  reduce  armaments,  a  lim¬ 
ited  non-proliferation  treaty  would  bo  tlie  beginning  of  international 
co-operation  for  a  genuine  guarantee  of  peace  m  tho  nuclear  age. 
Clarity  should  be  achieved  as  regards  ways  and  means  of  ensuring  that 
co-operation  in  the  furtlier  phases  of  development.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  a  fair  balance  can  be  established  of  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  nuclear-weapon  and  the  non-nuclear-weapon  poweifs  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Resolution  No.  2028  of  the  XXth  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.’  Tire  execution  of  the  promised  disarmament 
measures  could  bo  checked  by  an  international  authority  at  each  fur- 
tiier  stage  of  the  disarmament  process  in  the  light  of  the  joint  aims. 

II.  Detente  in  Relations  hetioecn  the  Participating  States 

Tho  arrangements  for  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
ought  to  reduce  existing  international  tonsimis  and  create  one  of  tlie 
prerequisites  for  an  improvement  in  relations  between  all  States  par¬ 
ties  to  the  treaty.  In  the  sphere  cf  application  of  the  treaty  the  par¬ 
ticipating  Statcis  should  consider  their  relations  with  each  other  to 
bo  cleaved  and  should  refrain  from  mutual  accusations  in  that  sphere 
and  seek  to  attain  the  common  aim  of  comprehensive,  general,  and 
controlled  disarmament. 

No  nnelear-v. capon  power  should  use  its  potential  for  purposes  of 
political  threats,  political  pressure  or  political  blackmail  ag.ainst  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  powers.  This  promise  would  have  to  be  incorporated 
in  a  non-proliferation  arrangement.  In  renouncing  the.  nuclear  option, 
the  non-nuclear  powers  make  a  positive  contribution  to  easing  tension. 
They  justifiably  expect  that  the  nuclear- weapon  powers  will  undcrtalvc 
to  act  towards  them  with  constructive  courtesy.  The  keeping  of  this 


•  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1985,  pp.  S32-C34. 
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promise  on  the  part  of  (he  nuclear-weapon  powers  could  be  super¬ 
vised  by  an  international  authority. 

III.  Security  Prohlemn  of  Non-Nuchar-Weapon  Poioers 

The  renunciation  by  non-nuclear-weapon  powers  of  the  nuclear 
option  within  a  non-proliferation  arrangement  raises  numerous  se¬ 
curity  problems  for  theiUj  although  in  various  wa3's.  The  aim  of  these 
countries  to  safeguard  themselves  as  far  as  possible  against  existing 
or  potential  security  risks,  deserves  understanding  and  sympathy. 
Tlio  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  so  arranged  that  it 
does  not  become  a  source  of  particular  danger  but  an  advance  on  the 
w'ay  to  a  more  stable,  peaceful  order.  Those  who  are  the  fii-st  to  con- 
(ribntc  have  the  right  to  expect  the  community  of  nations  to  rectify 
any  resultant  onc-sidodness. 

TV.  Peaceful  l'-\c  of  Nuch  ar  Energy 

.  proper  solution  to  the  problem  of  non-proliferation  could  con¬ 
tribute  towards  developing  existing  scientific,  technical,  industrial, 
and  economic  capacities  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
securing  them  once  and  for  all  for  the  civil  sphere.  Regulations,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  do  not  clearly  define  the  limits  of  the  military 
and  civil  spheres,  would  impede  (lie  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energ_\\ 
and  obstruct  progress.  The  free  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
l>oses  must  therefore  be  guaranteed  without  restriction  to  all  partici- 
jiating  States.  This  point  should  be  explicitly  stipulated. 

Bilateral  and  international  co-operation  in  the  fields  of  scientific 
research  and  development  and  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  u.se 
of  nuclear  energy  should  be  promoted.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
developing  countries,  who  must  not  be  denied  the  advantage.s  of  the 
use  of  nucrear  energy. 

Nuclear  charges  for  peaceful  purjioses  should  be  made  available  to 
the  non-nuclear-weajiou  .States  on  the  basis  of  an  infernnlionnl  nr- 
rangement  and  under  cMutroi,  as  soon  as  technical  tieveiopmenl.s  allow 
and  as  long  as  a  distinction  between  cxjtlosions  for  military  and 
civilian  purposes  is  not  possible  on  tcchiiicnl  grounds. 

The  nuclear- weapon  powers  sliould  mnlertakc  to  let  the  non-nuclear- 
weapon  powers  participate  in  the  discoveries  and  results  achievetl 
by  them  from  military  activities  in  tiie  nuclear  field,  in  as  far  as  (hey 
are  of  importance  for  ihe  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy.  This  oblitra- 
tion  on  the  part  of  tlie  nuclear-weaiton  States  is  important  in  order 
to  ensure  that  die  technological  gap  between  nuclear- weapon  ,'^tates 
and  non-nuclear-weapon  .'States  does  not  widen  Imt  can  jxradiiallv  he 
bridged. 

V.  Controls 

The  Federal  Repiiolic  of  (ilermanv  advocates  a  general  control  sys¬ 
tem  to  prevent  the  iliversion  of  nuclear  energy  for  wenjum  jmrposes. 
The  controls  should  fulfil  their  purpose  as  eflWtive  checks  on  the  iion- 
jiroliferation  arrangement,  but  should  not  have  an  obstructive  oi-  dis- 
criminatoiy  infiuence.  The  efficiency  of  rolinhle  control  systems  ahead}' 
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existing  sliovild  not  lie  impaired.  Uni\  ersal  aeceptaliility  is  a  eriterion 
wliieh  must  also  govern  the  methods  of  tlie  control  system.  Ktjunl 
treatment  for  all  parlies  to  liie  treaty  would  considerahly  facilitate 
its  world  wide  negotiation. 

VI.  Kquality  in  the  Co-op<'m/!on  of  aJI  I'orSiripating  Stafes  in  thr 
Rcnlhation  of  all  the  Aims  of  Non-Proliferation 

On  account  of  the,  disparities  in  the  armaments  of  the  nuclear  and 
non-nuclear-weapon  powers,  a  forward-looking  arrangenu-nl  regard¬ 
ing  t  he  non-pi'oli feral  ion  of  nuclear  weapons  is  only  feasihle  on  the 
basis  of  eipinlity  in  I'rini-iplc  of  the  nieinhcrs  of  the  commnnity  of 
nalions  and  of  close  co-o|ie!  ation  among  all  participating  States  to 
achieve  the  agriaal  aims, 

In  a  limited  non-pro’iferation  treaty  the  non-nuclear-weapon 
jiowers,  in  contrast  to  the  inielear- weapon  [lowers,  would  be  gi\ing 
u[)  something  sjiecilic.  and  agreeing  to  restrictions  in  the  cause  of  the 
universal  aim  of  di.sarmament.  Initially,  the  nuclear-weapon  [lowers 
would  not  balance  the  preliminary  contributions  by  the  non-nuclear- 
weapon  powers  with  far-reaching  restrictions  of  their  own.  I'he  exist¬ 
ing  mass-destruction  wca|)ons  would  continue  to  threaten  humanity. 

A  non-|u'oliferatiou  treaty  must  not  institutionalize  and  thereby 
jiossibly  [lerpetuato  these  actual  ine(|nalities  to  the  detriment  of  the 
non-mio.loar-weapon  powers.  Thus,  the  [u’ovisious  regarding  proet'dure 
should  clearly  define  from  the  start  that  the  re.alization  of  the  aims 
of  non-proliferation  is  binding  on  all  the  participating  State.s.  The 
non-nuch  ar  countries  are  not  States  with  lesser  riglits,  but  [lii^neers  of 
a  progres.siv6  policy  of  peace.  Their  renmieiation  is  made  in  the  hojie 
that  it  will  lead  to  a  balance  hetween  contribution  and  counter-contri¬ 
bution  within  the  entire  sphere  of  nuclear  disarmament.  The  nuclear- 
weapon  powers  are,  called  upon  to  take,  the  next  steps.  The  aim  is.  and 
will  remain,  the  liberation  of  mankind  from  the  fear  for  its  very 
existence. 

C. 

The  Federal  Refnihlie  of  (Ic-rmany  hopes  that  with  this  meinoran- 
dum  it  is  making  a  jiositive  contribution  to  the  forthcoming  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  universally  acee[)table  non-proliferation  treaty. 


Memoraadum  of  the  Legal  .Adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State  (Meeker)  on  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  April  13, 
1967  ' 

At  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings  yesterday. 
Senator  Gore  asked  the  following  qucvStion : 

Would  wc  lie  liy  this  treaty  iirohlbltod  from  laying  hniida  upon,  from  entering 
Into,  or  other-ivtse  making  ft  neces.-iary  inspection  of  .an  orbiting  satellite  to  lio- 
terminc  If  nuclear  weapons  sliould  be  aboard ’ 

'  Treaty  oh  Outer  Space:  Hearings,  pp,  911-100.  The  Treaty  is  printed  ante, 
Pl>.  38-i:i. 

’  Treaty  on  Outer  Space:  Ucarinn?,  p.  uii. 
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r)pi)uty  Spcreliu-y  of  Dofoii'^o  \Tn.rc  that  this  question  be 

referred  to  the  Depart ineii?.  of  Sieto. 

Briefly  staled,  the  answer  is  that  the  'Freaty  does  not  dis})ose  of  tlie 
question  of  inspection  of  orbitiiip  satellites.  Tlie  'Freaty  leaves  this  to 
bto  determined  under  international  law  ajiart  from  tlie  'Freaty. 

Article  XII  provides  for  access  and  visits  to  ‘"Ali  stations,  i:islalla 
tions,  equipment  and  space  vehicles  on  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies'’.  There  is  no  coru[)aral>lo  jirovision  re<;ardin<f  space  vehicles 
in  orbit. 

Under  the.  Treaty,  ohxcrvation  of  sjtace  vehicles  is  pi'rmitted.  More 
difficult  questions  arc  raised  if  the  issue,  is  physical  entry  into  a  space 
vehicle.  For  example,  Article  IX  contains  provisions  ajjainst  inter¬ 
ference  with  lawful  activities  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  space. 

However,  the  Treaty  does  not  contain  aity  provision  prohihii ing; 
steps  to  ascertain  whether  there  lias  been  a  viohition  of  the  Article  IV 
jrrohibition  apainst  orbitings  nuclear  weaj-vons  or  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  If  any  presumption  against  a  right  of  inspection  is 
raised  by  the  presence  of  Article  IX  and  the  absesn  e  of  a  provision 
authorizing  inspection  in  space  (comparable  to  Article  Xll  which 
applies  to  cel^t.ial  bodies) ,  this  would  be  overcome  if  there  were  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  an  orbiting  space  vehicle  Avas  carrying  a  pro¬ 
hibited  weapon. 

'Fhus,  in  regard  to  veriffcation  of  comi)liance,  the  Treaty  Ieav<‘.<  the. 
parties  esstentially  with  the,  rights  they  have  under  international  law 
apart  from  the  Treaty.  A  State  liaving  real  reason  to  suspect  violation 
would  be  entitled  'o  challenge  the  s\ispee(ed  State  and.  if  its  i-easonahle 
doubts  were  not  removed,  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  protect  itself 
against  the  effects  of  a  Treaty  violation.  Tlie  extent  of  these  riglits 
would,  of  necessity,  depend  upon  the  facts  of  liie  particular  situation. 


Report  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty,  April  18>  1967' 

Tho  Committee  on  Foreij^n  Relatio:,s,  to  widch  was  referred  the 
Treaty  on  Pnncip]o.s  Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the  F.x 
ploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space.  Including  the  Moon  ami  Other 
Celestial  Bodies,  signed  at  Washington.  London,  and  Moscow  mi 
January  27,  1067,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  Ameiica.  tin* 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Xoiilmrn  Ireland.  ao,i  liie 
Union  of  Soviet  .Socialist  Republics,  having  considered  the  same, 
reports  favorably  thereon  without  re.sm  vation  ;ind  revunim  inU  .hat 
the  .Senate  give  its  advice  and  con.-'cnt  to  raiilii  atiuii  rln'reof. 

1.  PTRPOSES  OF  THE  TREATY 

'Fhe  purpo.se  of  the  treaty  is  to  establish  geneial  principles  fni-  tlie 
peaceful  exploration  and  nsc-  of  ohIit  '|);ue.  inclining  liic  lo.n.n  .ind 
other  eelestuil  boilies.  The  signatories  agree  th;it  the  I'xplm ;u  ion  and 

'  S  i:x.  Kept  S.  noth  Ceng.,  Ist  SOS.*?,  Tho  Diitor  in*:itv  i**  priiitort 
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use  of  outer  space  and  other  celestial  bodies  shall  be  for  the  beuetit  of 
all  mankind  without  discrimination;  neither  outer  space  nor  celestial 
bodies  shall  bo  subject  to  appronriution  by  claim  of  sovciTignty ;  the 
establishment  of  military  installations  and  the  conduct  of  nmneuyeis 
is  prohibited  on  celestial  bodies;  and  the  right  to  inspect  installations 
and  space  vehicles  on  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  is  assured. 

II.  BACKGROUND 

On  January  27,  1987,  the  Treaty  on  Principles  Govciming  the 
Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration  and  Pse  of  Outer  Space.  Iti- 
ciuding  the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies  (Treaty  on  Outer  Space) 
was  opened  for  simature  in  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow.  The 
United  Statesj  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  among 
the  60  countries  signing  the  treaty  in  Washington.  The  January  27 
ceremony  followed  the  unanimous  endoisement  of  the  treaty  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  December  19, 1966.“  Tlie  Senate 
was  asked  by  the  Pi’esident  of  the  United  States  on  February  7,  1967, 
to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  ti'eaty.®* 

The  treaty  itself  is  basically  a  Liending  of  the  language  of  (he 
Antai’ctic  IVeatv  of  1959*  and  the  substance  of  two  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  resolutions. 

The  Antarctic  Treaty  was  designed  to  assure  international  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  exploration  of  Antarctica  and  to  r&serve  the  continent 
exclusively  for  peaceful  activity.  To  ^arantee  fulfillment  of  these 
objectives,  the  Antarctic  Treaty  granted  inspection  rights  to  nil  states 
p.arty  to  the  treaty. 

In  October  of  1963,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
recognizing  the  potential  for  international  competition  and  conflict  in 
outer  space,  acknowledged  the  statement  of  tne  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  that  they  would  not  orbit  nuclear  weapons  and  called  upon 
all  states  to  follow  suit.'  This  resolution  was  followed  2  months  l.arer 
by  the  General  Assembly’s  Declaration  of  Ijognl  Principles  Governing 
the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space. 
Par.",graph  1  of  this  declaration  established  the  principle,  now  carried 
over  into  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space,  that  “*  *  *  the  'csploratior.  and 
use  of  outer  space  shall  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  and  in  the  interest 
of  all_ mankind.”' 

Building  on  the  record  of  internal  .al  intere.st  in  the  peaceful 
exploration  of  cater  space,  President  John.son,  on  May  7,  1966,  pro- 
I>osed  that  discussion  oi  a  space  treaty  begin.’ 

In  July  of  1966,  treaty  negotiations  were  undertaken  at  Geneva 
by  the  United  Nations  Outer  Space  Legal  Subcommittee.  After 
consideration  of  United  States  and  Soviet  draft  treaties,  agreement 
on  the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty  was  reached  in  December  of 
1966,  and  endoreed  by  the  2l3t  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  19, 1966. 


*  Documente  on  Disarmament,  1906,  pp.  800  ff. 

*  Ante,  pp.  5<M50. 

‘  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  vol.  II,  pp.  1650-1050. 

*  lOid.,  196$,  p.  638. 

*/6M.,pp.  044-040. 

’  Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  276-270. 
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III.  PROVISIO.NS  OF  TllF  TREATY 

The  0<iter  Spare  Treaty  enrisists  of  a  preainhle  an<l  17  articlc.s. 
The  preamble  sets  forth  the.  objectives  of  the  j)artie.s  and  recognizes 
the  common  interest  of  all  mankiiul  in  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
outer  space. 

The  first  three  articles  are  general  in  nature.  They  stress  the 
importance  of  freedom  in  the  scientific  investi/jation  of  outer  space, 
guarantee  free  access  to  all  areas  of  celestial  bodies,  and  prohibit 
claims  of  sovereignty.  The  treaty  also  states  the  desirability  that 
the  parties  share  the  benefits  of  space  exploration,  irrespective  of  their 
degree  of  scientific  or  economic  development. 

Article  IV  deals  with  the  difficult  and  sensitive  question  of  the 
obligation  not  to  place  in  orbit  around  the  earth  vehicles  carrying 
nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruclion, 
or  to  place  such  weapons  on  celestial  bodies  or  station  such  weapons 
in  outer  space  in  any  other  manner.  The  inspection  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  as  defined  in  articles  I  and  XII,  do  not  apply  to  orbiting 
objects. 

Article  V  provides  for  the  safe,  uni--  nditional,  and  prompt  return 
of  astronauts  in  the  event  of  accident  or  other  emergency.  This  arti¬ 
cle  also  obli^s  the  parties  to  the  treaty  to  report  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  and  other  appropriate  international 
bodies,  ary  condition  in  outer  space  that  might  endanger  the  life  or 
health  of  astronauts.  Article  VI  makes  each  state  party  to  the  treaty 
responsible  for  all  its  national  space  activities — whetlier  conducted 
by  governmental  or  nongovernmental  entities.  Article  VII  provides 
that  the  states  party  to  the  treaty  are  internationally  liable  for  dam¬ 
age  that  space  activities  may  cause.  Under  the  terms  of  article  VIII 
each  state  party  to  the  treaty  shall  retain  ownership  of,  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over,  any  object  and  personnel  launched  into  outer  space  while 
they  are  in  outer  space  or  on  a  celestial  body. 

Article  IX  calls  upon  parties  to  the  treaty  to  conduct  their  space 
activities  in  a  spirit  of  international  cooperation  and  ro  take  steps 
to  avoid  the  contamination  of  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies.  Any 
si„;c  ’ppr'^priatc  'i  •on — '.i. 

lias  reason  to  kispect  that  any  activity  may  cause  harmful  inter¬ 
ference  with,  the  peitceful  exploration  of  outer  .space. 

Article  X  provides  that  a  state  party  to  the  treaty  slmll  consider 
on  an  equal  basis  all  requests  for  space  tracking  facilities.  The  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  such  facilities  may  be  made  available  are  to  bo 
determined  by  agreement  between  the  states  concerned. 

Article  XI  obligates  the  parties  to  inform  the  United  Nations  and 
the  international  scientific  community  “to  the  greatest  c.xtent  feasible 
and  practicable”  of  the  results  of  national  space  activities. 

Article  XII  defines  in.spertion  rights.  These  inspection  privileges 
insure  free  access  to  installations  and  space  vehicles  on  celestial  bodies. 
Tr  has  been  already  noted  that  these  inspection  rights  are  limited  to 
celestial  bodies  and  do  not  apply  to  objects  in  orbit. 

Article  XIII  pro\Tdea  tiiat  tho  treaty  shall  apply  to  all  space  activi¬ 
ties  tlie  signatory  countries  may  undertake  even  whore  these  activities 
are  carried  on  within  the  framework  of  international  organizations. 
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Tlie  reiTiiiininp:  fotn*  nrticios  of  tlio  tronly  in-ox  iilo  (in'  ilm-iiion 
of  tlie  treritv  opi*n  emlcd,  «iid  tlnU  an  aini'iuliiu'iil  cntorH  into  t'oive 
for  connontinq  ctofrx  whon  a  majority  of  tlio  partios  iiavp  in-coptoil  it. 
Any  state  may  ,£?i'P  tail  ire  of  wiilnlranal  from  tin'  treaty  any  time 
after  the  treaty  has  hern  in  foree  for  I  year.  Sncii  a  wit Inlrawal  would 
tnlteelfeet  1  year  after  not  itieai  ion.  Finally,  the  ti'enty  enters  into  foree 
after  five  ratifieations,  have  been  deposited,  ueccssarih’  including  those 
of  the  T'liited  States,  the  Soviet  Thiion,  and  Great  Britain. 

IV.  COMMITTER  ACTION 

On  February  7  the  treaty',  the.  President's  message,  and  accom¬ 
panying  papers  were  I'eferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreigir  Relations. 
The.  committee  held  public,  hearings  on  March  7,  at  which  time  the 
administration  wi!nes.ses  were  Tlie  Tronorahl,''  Dean  Rusic.  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  XT.S.  representative  to 
the  United  Nations.  Amba.ssador  Goldberg  also  testified  in  executive 
session  on  March  13.  The  administration's  testimony  in  support  of 
the  (rea^  was  continued  by'  The  Ilonorahle  Cvnis  S.  Vance,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  a  public  hearing  on  March  1 3. 

In  executive  session  on  April  14,  the  committee,  without  a  dissent¬ 
ing  vote,  ordered  the  treaty  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate. 

V.  CONOL'JSIONK 

Tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  considers  that  the  Treaty  on 
Outer  Space  is  a  sound  approach  to  the  complex  problem  of  fostering 
the  habit  of  peaceful  international  cooperation  in  outer  space. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  treaty  builds  on  the  preceaont  of  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  of  1950.  The  Antarctic  Treaty  tested  the  under¬ 
lying  theory  of  the  outer  space  a^’cement— that  an  agreement  estab¬ 
lishing  international  standards  of  behavior  in  a  new  area  of  human 
endeavor  can  be  carried  out  in  good  faith.  It  is,  therefore,  significant 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  statement  supi.>ovting  the  Treaty 
on  Outer  Space  submitted  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
spoke  of  the  ‘'outstanding  success  of  the  Antarctic  Tteaty  of  1959'* 
and  the  fact  that  “since  tlie  .Antarctic  Treaty  became  effective  there 
has  been  no  hint,  no  suggestiou,  that  any  party  was  not  living  up  to 
the  terms  of  that  treaty  in  all  respects.”  “ 

In  its  consideration  of  the  Outer  Space  IVeaty  the  committee  ivas 
concerned  over  the  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding  of  some  broad 
principle's  embodied  in  the  treaty,  and  the  implications  of  this  treaty 
for  national  security. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  ^ho  committee  raised  questions 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  treaty  obligations  in  article  I  and 
article  VII. 

Article  I  of  the  treaty  provides  that  “the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space  *  ♦  ♦  shall  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  and  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  countries,  irrespective  of  their  degree  of  economic  or 
scientific  development,  and  sliali  be  the  province  of  all  mankind,”  The 


'  Treaty  on  Outer  Space:  Ifearinps,  p.  80. 
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rominitlci'  llie  qiu‘'fmii  'vlint Ikt  tl\(-  hinirnii^c  of  ll.i>  acin'ral 

imply  a  lixnl  treaty  oMiirat ion  on  tlie  |i,irt  of  ilie 
t'niled  States  to  sliare  the  heneHts  ami  results  of  its  space  activities, 
)>art  icularly  in  the  comnuinications  satellite  field. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  this  point  >vith  udimnistration  witnesses, 
the  connniltee  a"Uri'(l  i'teu  no  ^leh  sjiecilic  treaty  ohlipations 

woulil  result.”  Neverl'iieless,  the  committee  wishes  to  make  its  jaosi- 
tioii  clear  on  its  understandin"  of  the  ohlipjations  the  United  States 
will  ac,cei)l  under  article  1,  para^r'-'iiph  1  of  llie  treaty.  Tt  is  the  nnde.r- 
staiulin}!  of  the  Coniinittee  on  Foreiirn  llelations  that  nothins^  in 
article  1,  parajjrapli  1  (»f  the  treaty  diininishcs  or  alters  the  rigid  of 
the  United  Slates  to  determine  how  it  shares  the  benefits  and  results 
of  its  space  activities. 

Questions  were  also  raised  ahont  (lie  natnre  and  e.xtent  of  the  it  ter- 
natinnal  liability  assnincd  by  a  signatory  state  under  article  VII. 
Tl'at  article  provides  in  i>ait  tliat  each  slate  party  to  the  treaty  ‘'from 
whose  (errilorv  or  facility  an  ohicct  is  launcheil,  is  internationally 
liable  for  damage  to  an-nher  state  jiarty  to  the  Treaty  or  to  its  natural 
or  juridical  persons  h\  such  object  or  its  component  parts.  *  * 

Administration  witnesses  assured  the  committee  tliat  a  tnuity  on 
international  liability  in  outer  space  is  in  (lie  jirocess  of  negotiation 
and  will,  if  successfully  negotiated,  in  due  cour.se  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  Nevertheless,  Yhe  committee  concluded  that  a  preliminary 
clarification  of  the  liability  provision  was  necessary.  The  (juestion 
was  raised  during  the  testimony  whether  tlie  liability  provision  of 
article  VII  includes  nonphysical  damage,  such  us  electronic  jainining 
and  intorfei'cnce.  In  the  couroe  of  tlie  tejitimony,  ndministratioii  wit- 
no,s.ses  informed  the  committee  that  electronic  intcrfeivnce  by  one 
spacecraft  ivitli  another  is  not  covered  by  the  trea^.  The  committee 
wishes  to  record  its  understanding  that  article  'VII  pertains  only  to 
physical,  nonelectronic  damage  that  space  activities  may  cause,  to  the 
citizens  or  property  of  a  signatory  state.  Article  VII  establishes  tlie 
genonil  nroposition  of  international  liability  for  damage  caused  by 
space  veliicles.  A  sejiarate  convention  devoted  wholly  to  liability  is 
needed  to  establish  detailed  rules.  Sucli  a  convention  is  now  under 
negotiation  in  the  United  Nations  t"'utev  Space  Ijegal  Subcommittee. 
The  convention  would  provide  piocexliires  lor  (leterinining  liability 
and  a  mechanism  for  eifoctivcly  resolving  any  differences.  It  would 
have  to  fix  a  limitation  on  liability,  if  there  is  to  he  one,  and  provide 
for  allocation  of  liability  among  participants  in  a  joint  space  venture 
causing  damage. 

Another  prime  concern  to  the  committee  was  the  implications  for 
American  security  of  the  first  sentence  of  article  IV  ;  “States  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  undertake  not  to  place  in  orbit  around  the  Earth  any 
objects  carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  kinds  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  install  such  weapons  on  celestial  bodies,  or  station 
such  weapons  in  outer  space  in  any  other  manner.”  Because  the  in¬ 
spection  privileges,  as  defined  in  article  XII,  do  not  apply  to  objects 
in  orbit,  the  possibility  existed  that  the  United  States,  for  the  firot 
time,  was  comniiltiiig  itself  to  an  arms  control  monsiire  that  xvas  not 


'  See  ante.  pp.  132-1S4, 
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sufejtriiarded  from  violution  by  eitlier  (lie  riplit  of  pliysical  inspection 
or  an  effective  imtionnl  detection  system. 

During  the  public  hearing  on  March  7  Scci-etarv  Rusk,  in  referring 
to  tlie  detection  problem,  said;  “We  have  no  doubt  we  can  nioniior 
effectively  a  weapons  system  placed  in  outer  space.”  ’®  In  (heir  state- 
me  .ts  presented  on  April  12.  Secretary  McNamara  and  Gen.  Earle  G. 
Wlieeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  strongly  endorsed, 
without  re.se.rvation,  tho  'IVeaty  on  Outer  Space.  For  e.xample.  Secre¬ 
tary  McNamara’s  statement  rend ;  “V^e  have  looked  at  the  implications 
for  weapons  development  and  at  veritication  consioernt  ions, 

and  we  have  concluded  tliat  this  treaty  will  enhance  our  national 
securitj’.” 

•Secretary  McNamara  added,  however,  that  while  space  vehicles 
can  be  “effectively  monitored  *  *  *  this  is  not  to  '■>y  that  one  ov  two 
or  some  very  small  number  of  weapons  could  not  be  clandestinely 
orbited  without  being  identified.”  ” 

In  his  statement  before  the  committee,  General  AVlieeler  said: 

Tlie  Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff  remain  concerned  about  the  assured  verlflcntlon  capu- 
blllty  with  regard  to  "weapons  In  orbit"  •  *  ♦  Weapons  in  orbit  could  become  a 
matter  of  grave  consequence,  particularly  when  utilized  lu  conjunction  with  other 
etrateglc  aystema. 

General  Wheeler  went  on  to  say  that 

this  threat  can  be  answered  only  through  lutcuslfled  U.S.  efforts  to  develop 
capabilities  to  detect  and  verify  the  orbiting  of  nuclear  weapons  or  those  threat¬ 
ening  mass  dcstructlou.’* 

General  Wheeler  testified  that  with  a  strong  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  program  designed  to  improve  our  national  detection  system, 
U.S.  security  will  not  be  endangered  by  this  treaty.  Most  siOTificant 
was  General  Wheeler’s  statement  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did 
not  seek  mutual  inspection  privileges  for  orbiting  bodies.  Speaking 
for  t.hft  .Toint  Chiefs,  General  'WlieeTcr  testified  that  “the  language  [of 
the  treaty]  as  now  drafted  would  be  preferable  from  our  point  of 
view.  We  would  prefer  to  depend  upon  national  verification  of  bodies 
in  orbit.”  “  Tho  endoi-sement  of  the  Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Ti-caty 
on  Outer  Space  Is,  therefore,  total. 

With  this  assurance  added  to  the  support  for  the  treaty  given  by 
tho  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  tlie  committee 
concludes  that  the  United  States  interests  would  bo  advanced  by  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  'rrenty  on  Outer  Space.  Moreover,  if  for  any  I’casou 
the  treaty  should  prove  unwoi’kable.  the  United  States  may  withdraw 
from  the  treaty  1  year  after  notification. 

In  ratifying  this  treaty  the  United  States  will  give  up  nothing; 
but  we  stand  to  gain  much  from  this  commendable  effort  to  allow 
law  and  common  sense  to  pi’ecedo  power  and  competition  into  outer 
space.  The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  Senate  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  tb.e  Treaty  on  Outer  Space. 


“  Treaty  on  Outer  Space.’  ITeirlnos.  p.  2C. 
“  im.,  pp.  80-81. 

”  IMd..  pp.  84-85. 

”  Ibtd.,  p.  01. 
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Address  by  C.P.S.U.  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  at 
Karlovy  Vary  Conference  of  European  Communist 
Parties  {Extract],  April  24, 1967  ' 


in  ovaluating  tl)0  ^)l•osent  sitnatioi;  in  Fniropi',  wo  iiro  procoodin^, 
first  of  all,  on  (lie  l)a,'iis  of  the  clninueb  that  have  lahen  place  lieie  .-iie-e 
tho  second  worKl  war.  One  of  the.  luosi.  imporiant  soeial-politieal 
factore  of  tho  postwar  period  is  the  fact  llnil  precisely  in  Europe-  that 
is,  tho  part  of  the  world  where  enpitalisin  wa^  bom  and  where  it  was 
tran.sfortned  into  a  social  system  that  for  centuries  ilelermined  the 
course  of  all  world  develoiniiem — capitalism's  I'osiiions  hate  been 
enormously  weakened. 

This  has  been  reflected  in  tho  downfall  of  capitalism  and  (he  \  ictoiy 
of  socialist  revolutions  in  eight  states  of  Eastern  and  Central  Emoiie. 
It  has  also  been  reflected  in  the  fact  that  to  a  substantial  extent  the 
bouiwoisio  was  able  to  maintain  its  domination  in  the  rest  of  Europe 
only  l)y  relying  on  the  U.S.A.  for  military,  political  and  economic  aid. 

Western  European  cnpitnlisni,  by  resting  on  American  suiiiiort, 
making  use  of  tho  opportunities  aflVrded  by  the  combined  strcngtli  of 
monopolies  and  state  power  and  the  achievements  of  tho  scicntilic- 
techmcal  revolution,  and  widely  resorting  to  circumveiition  in  the  lield 
of  social  relations  and  politic  if  life,  later  succeeded  in  emerging  from 
tho  acute  crisis  in  which  it  found  itself  iinniediatcly  following  the 
second  world  war.  Xcedless  to  say,  this  by  no  means  signifies  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  bygone  political  ni'ight  of  European  capital.  Its  funda¬ 
mental  weaknesses  remain. 

Tho  new  correlation  of  social-political  force,s  on  (lie  continent  has 
been  reflected  in  the  foreign  policies  of  the  major  cajiitalisl  power.-  of 
Europe.  The  chief  detachments  of  European  capitalism,  wlio.-e  iiiier- 
ests  are  .frequently  in  sharp  conflict,  are  doing  their  utmost  to  avoid 
methods  and  forms  of  struggle  with  one  another  that  could  threaten 
the  foundations  of  capitalism  with  new liockr. 

Some  capitalist  countries  of  Europe,  having  restored  their  economic 
potentials,  are  now  endeavoring  to  pursue  an  increasingly  imlejieiident 
policy.  The  inten.sifying  contradictions  between  (he  intci’csts  of  .Eiiixi- 
poan  and  American  magnates  are  playing  a  considerable  role  in  this. 
Fro-American  policy  concepts  are  being  incrensinglv  supplanted  by 
concepts  that  set  goals  of  transforming  capitalist  Europe  into  a  force 
independent  of  tlie  F.S.A.  and  capniile  of  playing  an  autonomous  role 
in  cno  world  arena. 

It  is  entirely  obvious  to  us  Communists  that  such  j>lans  are  designed 
to  strengthen  European  capitalism  and  its  international  positions.  Hut 
something  else  is  also  obvious.  These  plans  are  at  the  same  time  shat¬ 
tering  tho  united  front  of  world  capital,  and  this  opens  up  new  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  European  and  world  wMorkeis'  movement  to  develop 
tho  struggle  for  peace  and  security  in  Europe  and  throughoiir  the 
world. 


'  Fravda,  Apr.  25,  15X17:  The  Current  Digest  of  the  Fovirt  Press,  vol.  XIX, 
no.  17  (May  17, 15X57),  pp.  7-9. 
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Comrades!  'nio draft  sUiUMiu-iit  under  disruB.'ion  at  our  L‘0:iforen<'<'  ' 
enij^hasi^es  that  the  problem  of  European  security  is  not  siniplv  a 
1‘o^ionnl  proble.m.  not  an  internal  matter  of  tlie  European  peoples  tliat 
is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Wind  are  the  grounds  for  tliis 
conclusion?  We  cannot  forget  that  it  was  precisely  in  Eu’‘'j)e  that  the 
conflagration  of  world  war  twice  broke  out  and  that  on  tois  continent 
even  today  an  oxti'cinely  grave  hotbed  of  international  tension  exists. 
If  a  new  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  it  could  become  Ihernu/nuclear  and 
envelop  the  whole  world.  European  security  is  an  impoitani  condition 
for  preventing  u  nuclear  conflict. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  point.  The  struggle  for  pence  in  Europe 
today  is  to  a  certain  extent  tying  the  hands  of  the  imiieriali,  t.s"  aggres¬ 
sive  forces  and  is  hindering  them  from  participating  in  tlie  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  liberation  movement  in  other  [mi'ts  of  the  world.  .Vfler  all, 
it  is  a  fact,  comrades,  that  despite  jiersistent  elVorls,  the  U.S..V.  has 
failed  to  draw  its  European  NATO  allies  udo  the  Vietnam  adventure 
as  they  drew  them  into  the  wjir  in  Kore.i.  Tliis  is  the  result  of  the 
struggle  of  Communist  Parties,  the  working  class  of  the  entire  world 
and  all  peace-loving  forces. 

To  tie  the  hands  of  imperialism’s  forces  and  foil  their  aggressive 
plans  does  not  mean  simply  to  narrow  the  range  of  o))eiidions  of  (he 
nggrossivo  policy  of  imperialism — although  this  in  itself  is  iinpor- 
tant — but  to  inflict  a  defeat  on  it  that  would  be  felt  cvery''  hevo  This 
would  also  constitute  real  aid  to  the  lilieratioii  struggle  of  people-  of 
all  the  other  continents. 

I  think,  comrades,  I  voice  the  gener.al  opinion  when  1  say  tliat,  in 
showing  concern  for  the  interests  of  European  security,  we  are  doing 
our  internationalist  duty  for  peoples  tlie  world  over  1 

S.  American  and  lEe.<i?.  Oerman  Imprriatism  Is  the  .l/ujor  Thrent 
to  Evropcun  Peace. — It  can  be  asked  why  we  are  putting  the  question 
of  the  danger  of  war  in  Europe  so  sharply  today.  Is  the  threat  really 
so  grave? 

Yes,  comi'ndes,  there  are  grounds  for  doing  this.  We  do  not  want  to 
ove  stiuiate  the  d«iiigcr  of  war,  ''ut  neither  do  we  wain  to  under 
c.stiinato  it. 

Where  and  in  what  do  we  sec  today  a  throat  to  security  in  Euro]ie? 

We  reply:  The  aggressive  forces  of  .\nieiican  and  We.st  tn'iniaii 
iinjierialisni  pose  a  tlu’cat  to  |)eace  in  Europe.  AVhat  is  the  foundation 
for  the  incroa.siiigly  close  partnership  of  these  forces?  For  American 
imperialism,  collusion  with  F.R.G.  ruling  circles  is  the  chiof  nieiins — 
convenient  for  the  F.8..\.  and  not  too  exjiensive — of  maintaining  its 
strategic  military  positions  in  Europe.  It  ])rovides  the  IhS..\.  with 
levers  of  pressure  on  the  policies  and  economies  of  the  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  As  for  the  WVsl  German  politicians,  by  their  I'ockon- 
ing  the  partnership  with  (ho  U.S.A.  will  open  up  practical  op))ortuui- 
ties  for  them  to  carry  out  (heir  i  ovancliist  schemes. 

Gennan  imperiaUsm’s  aggressive  policy  inflicted  enormous  calami- 
ties  on  many  countries  of  Europe.  This  is  well  known  not  only  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  T^nion  but  also  to  tlie  peoples  of  Poland.  Yngo- 


*  The  final  Etnfemont  Is  printed  fn/r«. 
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( '/l•i■l|(>sll>val^i:u  Knincf,  F.ii^^laiiil,  lk‘l;^iuiii,  I  Im*  Net 
Norwiiv,  lleiimiii'lc  aiiil  other  Kuroiieiiii  states. 

Sovi-'t  jteople  liavp  not  forftotteii  and  shall  never  for^jet  that 
citi/.cns  of  oiir  eonntrv  jravo  their  lives  ip  the  name  of  vic¬ 
tory  over  fasei.sin.  We  had  to  treineiidons  ellorts  to  heal  the 

'vonnds  of  the  war  and  to  ivstore  thousands  of  ileinolislied  edies  and 


vilhiiii's. 

The  yoviot  poftple,  engaged  today  in  peaceful  creative  work,  refus''. 
In  allow  their  wains  or  those  of  the  other  fraternal  cmintries  to  bo 
threatened  aptin.  Wo  call  the  h'Si^ons  of  the  war  to  mind  today  not 
heeanso  wo  seek  atonement  for  the  past  but  heeause  wo  aro  concerned 
about  the  future.  Tlie  vital  interests  of  all  the  peoples  of  Europe 
demand  that  appression  on  the  part  of  (iennan  imperialism — either 
alone  or  in  alliaiii'e  with  anyone — be  forever  |>reeliide-l. 


Tlie  foundations  of  the  postwar  setup  in  Europe  wore  defined  in  the 
Potsdam  Agreement.’  Its  most  ijiiportant.  provision  was  the  require¬ 
ment  that  militarism  and  Nazism  he  eradicated  so  tiint  Germany  would 
never  ajjaiu  threaten  its  iieiwhhors  or  worhl  pem  e.  'I’his  ii'ijm.enient 
is  still  in  etfect  both  now  and  for  I  la*  future. 

The  Potsdam  principles  have  lu'cn  fully  imnleinented  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Pemocvatic  Itepublie.  Hut  they  are  iwnoretl  in  the  F.R.ti.,  where 
German  militarism  is  alive  and  German  NaziMii  is  being  galvanized. 
The  fai't  that  the  batilliis  of  Nazism  has  not  been  e.xterminated  in 
AVe.st  (iermany,  ns  was  required  by  the  Pot.sdam  Agreement,  is  no 
new.s  to  anyoiu'.  Hnt  now,  wlioii  the  ueo-.\'a/,is  have  openly  emergeil 
into  tlie  political  arena,  the  matter  becomes  more  serions. 

Danger  is  mounting  especially  bewiiise  E.R.fi.  luling  circles  have 
made  revanchist  doiminds  tho  core  of  their  uflieial  state  policy.  It  is 
not  s<yno  irre.spoiisihle  loudmouths  and  e.xtreinists  from  soldieis' 
unions  or  refugee  orgunizai  ion.-,  hut  tin*  goiernmeut  of  \\’e,si  (iermany 
that  is  making  absurd  claims  to  its  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of  tlie 
entire  German  people,  refuses  to  recugiii/.e  the  borders  that  have 
taken  shape  iu  Europe,  ndvaiice.s  elaiius  on  A\'e.st  Berlin  and  seeks 
loonholo.s  for  the  iiiielcur  ar...<iiiieiit  of  the  F.lv.G.  If  one  adds  to  all 
this  that  tlie  Bonn  authorities  b.ui  the  Gomnitmist  Party  and  suiipross 
other  progressive  forces,  thou  a  whole  .set  of  political  an<l  ideologicitl 
devices  for  preparing  iviimge  becoiiu"-  e\  ideiit. 

I'he  present  govermneiit  of  the  I'.H.G.  speaks  eagerly  of  its  peace 
loving  disposition.  But,  cliaracteristi<  ally,  it  siinidtaiieouslj'  .seeks  out 
every  possible  elastic  formula  so  .is  to  evade  ronouiieing  revaiicnist 
aims.  Iu  view  of  this,  how  can  one  beiii  co  in  the  sincerity  of  the  peace- 
loving  .statements  made  by  F.K.G.  ruling  circles^  Is  it  not  clear  that 
the  new  government  is  using  tliis  means  merelv  to  delude  European 
public  opinion,  in  order  to  oseape  isolation  ami  tlierebv  assure  itself 
a  firmer  position  for  achieving  it.s  designs? 

By  no  means  docs  the  Soviet  Union  inainlaiii  that  the  Eui-opean 
peoples  must  slum  Wo.st  Germany;  the  path  to  international  eoojtera 
tion  based  on  equal  rights  and  to  partieipation  in  Euro])eaii  affair-  is 


’  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  De|>artment  of  State,  A  Deoade  of 
.Imci-ican  Forcigti  PoUop:  Itasic  iJociiiHO’li,  I'Jil  iS.  Uoc.  12.3,  81st  Cong., 
1st  .sess. ),  PI*  3'1  ff. 
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open  to  it,  ns  to  all  othor  stnlo;*.  Wv-  know  llmt  tluMt'  luv  t'mts'nh’iul*!** 
foi'fps  in  the  F.R.G.  tlmt  opjaiso  ilu*  iifr/^ressiv**,  rein  I  ioiiary  nolii'v  of 
AVpst  Cii’riiiun  iinperiali«iii.  'I'lio  ininot-s  of  the  Ruhr,  tlio  inotiilworlici-? 
of  St\itt^zart  and  tin'  clu'inioal  workers  of  Mannlicim  liave  <ieiiii>n- 
strnted  in  class  collisioi'.s  that  in  West  (Riinivny  itself  tlic  inovt'iiicnl 
against  niilitarism  and  fascism  is  growing.  Peace  marclie©  and  protest 
rallies,  many  thousands  strong,  ngain.sl  the  war  in  Vietnam  attest 
to  tlio  fact  tiiat  peace  is  dear  to  tnc  West  German  working  pe<^pip, 
as  it  is  to  all  peoples. 

For  our  part  we  have  stated  more  thu  .  once  and  we  state  again; 
The  Soviet  Lhtion  is  not  npiinst  improving  relations  witli  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  is  prepared  to  do  eveiything  necessary  to 
that  end.  If  the  present  F.R.G.  government  tolcca  a  sensible,  approacli 
to  the  situation  that  lias  taken  sliapo  in  Europe,  if  it  refinins  from 
infringing  on  the  interests  of  other  countries  and  peoples  and  if  it 
demonstrates  in  deeds  its  desire  to  stiongthen  peace  on  our  continent, 
then  we  shall  be  among  those  who  support  such  a  policy. 

However,  for  us,  as  for  everyone  to  whom  peace  and  the  security 
of  peoples  are  dear,  compromise  at  the  expense,  of  pence  and  tlie 
security  of  peoples  has  been  and  continues  to  be  impossible.  Tlie 
longer  the  leaders  of  the  F.R.G.  cling  to  I'evanchist  doctrines,  the 
stronger  will  he  the  rebuff  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  the  Euro))enn 
peopfe.  The  facts  show  that  the  threat  of  war  posed  today  by  Genuan 
imperialism  is  an  indisputable  reality 

In  the  past  ten  years  one  of  Western  Europe's  largest  armies  has 
been  created  in  the  F.R.G.;  it  numbers  almost  500,000  soldiers  and  an 
amount  of  command  cadres  that  will  enable  it  to  launch  large  armed 
forces  within  a  short  period,  as  was  done  on  the  eve  of  the  second 
world  war. 

Of  course,  the  West  German  imperialists  lack  the  strength  to  attain 
their  re»«nchist  aims.  The  Soviet  union  and  the  other  socialist  coun¬ 
tries  have  at  their  disposal  enough  military  might  to  deni  a  crushing 
blow  to  an  aggressor  if  it  dares  unleash  a  war.  But  the  revanchists 
can  plunge  the  European  countries,  and  the  wliole  world  after  them, 
into  the  miseries  of  a  new  war.  It  is  neces.=ary  to  see  this  clanger 
clearly. 

The  military  presence  of  the  U.S.A.  in  Europe  encourages  West 
German  imperialism  and  inagniRes  the  threat,  to  European  peace. 
Hundi-eds  of  thousamls  of  American  soldiers  on  Enro)ioan  soil,  U.S 
militJiry  bases,  its  aircraft  carriei-s  and  atomic  submarinc.s,  which 
plow  the  scM\s  washing  the  shores  of  the  continent,  and  their  bombei’s, 
which  fly  in  the  European  sky  with  nuclear  cargo — all  this  creates 
a  constant  and  real  threat  to  the  security  of  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

The  NATO  bloc  has  been  and  remains  the  chief  instrument  of  the 
U.S.A.’s  Europen’i  policy.  From  the  very  beginning  this  pact  was 
bolstered  up  by  (he  artificially  fabricated  mytli  of  “tlio  danger  of  toin- 
mnnist  aggressior”  and  “the  threat  from  the  East.”  Tlie  peace-loving 
policy  of  the  Soviet  TTnion  and  the  other  socialist  countries  and  the 
entire  course  of  events  in  Europe  and  in  (he,  world  have  dispelled  (his 
myth.  Now  everyone  sees  that  “the  ann  of  Moscow,”  with,  wliicb. 
imperialist  ],iopaganda  slanderously  intimidated  peoples,  has  hold 
nnu  finnly  hole  s  the  banner  of  peace,  peaceful  coexistence  and  (he 
friendship  of  peoples. 


DRK/IIM.V  AUDKI'.SS,  .\l‘kll, 


More  fa\ <>1  i  iHuiii  imis  iiro  ii"'"  lu  iiijr  «  1  r  a  !»•!  sf.a  ii/a 

tii.ii  ..f  tlif  situiituiM  in  Kiiioi..,'  ami  lor  tin-  .-tal.lt^Nhiia  i.l  •f  iiniia  iii\ 
n.lvaiilam'ous  luom-iiUioii  atiioiiu  Kuropi-ati  ^lal.•-•  Aim!  iumi: 

that  iiioiv  fa\oral)ii'  I'oiiilit  ions  liava  ln'i'ii  iifaiisl  foi  tlif  into  lo' 
oi  romnuinist  I’aiiir-  an.l  for  ilio  unili.  aJa.n  of  all  for  .-,  riano  i.o 
for  f;t>iu‘riil  pi-arr  ami  sruiinty  in  Km«.p>  .  1  In-,  oomia.  ,  monr  lomi 

success.  ’t*  1  llf  at*!.  > 

lii  tills  sifioilion  a  (piostion  arises  |)art i<  iilaiiy  sltaiplv  m-toie  tin 
peoples  of  tl.e  icuniries  iK  loii-zino  to  N  ATl )  an.l  I.efo  e  tlieir  maxern- 
nuMitn:  in  llto  nnnip  of  wiiat  vUh:'  (iiis  bUx*  aiu.  v.iial  i>  na*  I>ii‘  *- 

of  ijarticipatmg  in  it  f  .  .  _  f  i  i  . 

Umino-  N  V'l'D's  existeme  (he  European  nieinl)Or-s»  itesol  this  I'.iv 

liave  expended  over  $:i00,Ot)(),tHH),O0(i  on  inihlaiy  J.rep  rations  1  l,e.-e 
expenditures  soixdv  injure  the.  interests  of  the  worknm  j  .•.i,.le.  ohstrii.  l 
eeonoinie  dovelopiiieiit  and  harm  the  progress  s.Menco  a.:  I  enlinre 
f’apitalizing  on  the  situation  (liaf  has  taken  shape,  the  L  iiite.l 
States  biings  across  the  wean  many  talented  seientisis  from  Western 
Euix>pe.  In  a  number  of  eouniries  tins  iihenoinenon  la.-  been  ajuly 

termed  “the  brain  drain.’  ,  .  -i ,  i-  r  .v  •  i., 

W'o  do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  hiiiUhip  of  ini!i.ar\  edoiu  b> 
the  NATO  countries  compels  the  Soviet  Imion  and  the  otl.ei  soeiali.-l 
countries  to  increase  their  mililni7  preparedness  and  allocate  con¬ 
siderable  funds  for  defense  needs.  •  ,  .  .  i 

Vmerican  tutelage  over  the  political  and  econoniie  develoiiment  ami 
the  armed  forces  of  a  number  of  West  European  countries  and  the 
penetration  of  "Americanism”  into  every  pore  of  public,  .seicntilie 
and  cultural  life  are  beeoining  increa.singly  intolerable  fv  everyone 
to  whom  national  clipnily  and  the  ir.lore,sis  of  pea.o  arc  dear. 

The  Western  European  peoples  do  not  want_  to  resign  theinsehes 
forever  to  the  fact  that  extensive  areas  on  tlieir^..  are  allotted  to 
quarters  for  American  expeditionary  forces  The  U.N  mi  ii}, 
economic  and  political  presence  in  We.stern  Europe,  now  dragguig 
into  its  tliird  deca-le.  is  becoming  <  uerous  even  for  certiun  monopolist 
circles,  which  liave  :nustei-ed  their  forces  to  compete,  with  their  o\ei- 
seas  rivals.  To  solve  Euroiican  problems  without  interference  .rom 

tlio  iwerseas  power  n mi  wun  um  .mu. . . . .  ■ 

tl.cmselves-lhis  demand  is  acpiiring  a  gimwing  miniber  of  adherents 

pvorv wlior^-  iii  V.-inopo.  n  i  i  *  »*  **  f  v 

In  recent  veni^  dnifts  for  ii  s<»-callea  -luoae.iuzation  of  NAIO 
have  been  vigorouslv  advanced  in  the  AVest,  ami  arliiicial  arguments 
are  being  sought  oiit  to  save  this  “holy  alliance  ol  American  and 
Enrol, ean  reaction  at  .  .ly  pri.  c.  Tl.e  matter  has  rea.-he.l  tla-.  pom  of 
allegiltions  to  the  elTeet  tlmt  NATO  is  capuhle  of  pluyuig  a  po->Uv^ 
•ole  in  the  development  of  contacts  between  the  We.st  iiml  East.  1. 
would  be  diffi.wilt  to  find  a  more  preposterous  a i  gument .  An  organiza¬ 
tion  that  was  siiecialb  created  to  combat  so.-ialist  .countries  and  tbal 
imposes  on  its  members  thousands  of  jumhibiiions  n.ul  re.st  net  ions  on 
the  development  of  economic  and  commercia'  ties  with  socialist  cnin- 
tries  is  designed,  it  (nrns  out,  to  be  an  instrument  of  peaceful  re  at  ions 
and  cooperation  between  AVest  and  East.  AA  ho  will  behece  thnE 
Experience  sliows  that  the  proee.ss  oi  exminumg  lH>htieal,  cuiu- 
mercial -economic  and  cultural  ties  among  Eui-opcan  socialist  and 
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capitalist  countries  proceeds  more  rapidly  'vhen  our  Western  partners 
put  their  national  interests  fii’st  arid  act  in  dotiance  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  N.''TO  Council,  to  erade  the  discriminatory  measures  it 
introduced  with  respect  to  the  socialist  countries. 

In  such  conditions,  comrades,  Communists  consider  it  tlioir  duty 
to  propose  to  the  peoples  and  governments  of  Europe  constructive 
measures  that  could,  from  our  viewpoint,  lend  to  elimination  of  the 
threat  of  war,  radically  improve  the  si(  nation  on  the  European  con¬ 
tinent  and  pave  the  way  to  developing  broad,  mutually  advantageous 
cooperation  among  the  states. 

S.  Th.e  Path  to  Secnirity  in  Europe. — In  the  present  interr.ational 
situation  practical  opportunities  exist  for  implementing  such  measures. 
We  are  convinced  that  it  is  possible  and  necessary  tc  cretito  a  Europe 
in  which  security  for  each  stale,  for  each  people,  would  be  at  the  same 
time  security  for  all.  Our  certainty  of  this  rests  not  only  on  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  deepest  aspirations  of  the  European  p^ples  but  also 
on  a  real  evaluation  of  the  forces  opposing  the  policy  of  military  ad¬ 
ventures  and  preparation  for  aggression. 

An  extremely  important  factor  in  postwar  Europe  has  been  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  socialist  states.  The  strength  of  their  foreign  policy  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  their  fundamental  goals  coincide  with  the  vital 
interests  of  the  broadest  masses  of  the  people  in  all  the  countries  on 
our  continent. 

As.  is  known,  at  the  Bucharest  conference  tlie  socialist  states  joined 
by  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  set  forth  a  program  of  security 
and  peaceful  cooperation  in  Europe.'*  'Hus  program  is  finding  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  adherents  both  in  European  and  in  world  public 
opinion. 

The  countries  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  placed  on  the  agenda,  among  other 
things,  the  idea  of  calling  a  general  European  conforcnc-c  of  states  to 
discuss  questions  of  ensuring  security  in  Europe  and  establishing 
general  European  cooperation.  This  proposal  has  received  a  favorable 
response  from  many  Western  European  slates. 

The  central  question  of  European  security  is  the  stability  of  the 
borders  of  Euroiiean  countries  in  the  same  form  esiabiisrie.d  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  and  after  the  second  world  war.  Any  attempt  to  alter  tliese. 
borders  would  inflict  countless  misfortunes  on  the  peoples.  This  appiie.s 
in  full  measure  to  llic  borders  of  the  F.B.G.  on  the  oast  and  the  west, 
the  nortli  and  the  south. 

An  extremely  important  precondition  for  European  security  is 
recognition  of  the  de  facto  existenc.e  of  two  Gennan  states  -u-ith  dif¬ 
ferent  social  s5'stoms.  The  shortsighted  policy  of  “nonrecognition”  of 
the  German  Democratic  Republic,  which  is  essentially  in  the  interests 
only  of  the  West  Gennan  revanchists,  is  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with 
European  reality  and  serves  as  a  major  source  of  international  tension. 
The  German  Democratic  Republic  has  lived  and  thrived  for  almost 
two  decades  now.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  states 
see  an  important  goal  of  their  policy  to  lie  in  contributing  in  every 
po.ssible  way  (o  strengthening  the  international  position  of  the  G.D.lt. 

In  the  atom  and  rocket  ago  now  problems  have  arisen  that  are  linked 


*  DoewnenU  on  Disarmafnent,  1966,  pp.  407-420. 
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to  (ho  ensuring  of  European  security.  The  peoples  of  Europe  have  a 
gootl  idea  of  what  it  would  mean  if  miclejir  weapons  appeared  in  the 
hands  of  a  state  lighting  for  the  recarving  of  European  bordere.  There¬ 
fore  preventing  the  further  jiroliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not 
only  a  worldwide  problem  but  also  one  of  the  main  questions  of  Euro¬ 
pean  security. 

At  present  negotiations  are  taking  place  regardiiig  an  international 
treaty  on  the  noni)rolifcration  (.f  nuclear  weapons.  'I'he  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  socialist  countries  are.  pressing  to  have  this  work  success¬ 
fully  conipleted  and  the  treaty  on  nonproliferation  of  unclear  woajrons 
available  for  all  the  states  of  the  world  to  sign  it. 

in  weighing  the  opi)ort unities  opened  up  by  developments  in  Europe, 
we  cannot  bypass  the  fact  that  within  two  years  the  governments  of  the 
NATO  countries  are  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  is  to  he  extended.  In  our  opinion  it  is  very  right  that  Commu¬ 
nists  and  all  progressive  furce.s  are  endeavoring  to  make  use  of  this 
cl'.'cumstance  m  order  to  develop  on  an  ever  wider  scale  the  struggle 
against  preserving  this  aggressive  hloc 

Some  time  ago  the  socialist  countries  of  Europe,  in  order  to  ensure 
their  security,  were  compelled  to  create  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  in  reply  to  the  creation  of  the  XxVl’O  bloc.  This  organization, 
which  is  not  only  a,  military  but  also  a  political  alliance  of  several 
socialist  states,  has  successfully  fuKilled  its  role  for  many  years  now. 
The  aggressive  aspirations  of  the  West  Oermun  imperialists  and  their 
American  patrons  force  us  to  show  constant  concern  for  thoroughly 
St reiigt hemng  coojjeratioii  among  tlie  member  countries  of  the  "War¬ 
saw  Treaty.  Nevertheless,  socialist  countries  never  supported  the  di¬ 
vision  of  Europe  into  military  blocs.  We  have  offered  our  alternative 
to  this  policy.  At  the  Bucharest  eonforence  the  participants  again 
stated  that  if  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  ceases  operations,  the  War- 
sav.'  Treaty  will  become  invalid  and  a  system  of  Eui’opean  security 
must  take  their  place.  Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  NATO  states  had  not  yet  reached  such  a  radical  decision, 
the  participants  in  *^110  Buclvarest  conference  advanced  a  new  ])'-,)])osal : 
to  reach  agreement  now  on  liquidation  of  the  military  organizations 
of  these  groupings.  For  a  host  of  countrie.s,  including  those  in  Northern 
Europe,  neutrality  could  be  an  alternative  to  (heii  participation  in 
the  power.s'  mililary-jxilitical  groupings.  Tlie  C.F.S.IT.  {u-oceeds  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  tb.at  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  initiative  of  neu- 
tral  states,  on  their  good  offices  in  the  cause  of  consolidating  European 
peace.  The  Soviet  Union  would  bo  prepared  to  meet  half  way  any  under¬ 
takings  serving  this  purpose. 

Overcoming  the  split  of  the  world  and  Europe  into  military  blocs 
and  alliances  is  part  of  the  overall  struggle  of  pwples  to  curtail  and 
put  a  complete  halt  to  the  arms  race,  to  liold  militarism  in  check  and 
to  cleanse  the  political  atmosphere  in  Europe  and  throughout  the 
world.  From  this  viewpoint  partial  nicasure.s  toward  a  military  de¬ 
tente — from  creating  non-nuclear  zones  in  certain  areas  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  liquidating  foreign  military  bases — would  have  considerable 
importance. 

There  is  no  iustification  for  the  permanent  pi^esenee  of  the  V.S.  Navy 
in  waters  washing  the  shores  of  Southern  Europe.  One  wonders  what 
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grounds  exist,  20  years  after  the  end  of  the  second  world  war,  for  tho 
U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  to  ply  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  use  military  bases, 
ports  and  refueling  stations  in  a  number  of  Mediterranean  countries. 

After  all,  this  entails  a  serious  threat  to  the  independence  of  every 
coastal  Country.  The  time  has  come  for  the  demand  that  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet  be  withdrawn  from  the  JMcditcrranean  to  ring  out  at  full 
stmi^h. 

In  Europe  there  are  not  only  U.S.  military  bases,  but  also  bases  of 
a  diCerent  sort.  These  are  subversive  espionage  and  sabotage  centers, 
radio  stations  and  various  organizations  the  Americans  have  created 
in  the  F.II.G.  and  other  Western  European  states  for  conducting  slan¬ 
derous  propaganda  against  the  socialist  cc'  *' tries.  It  is  time  to  raise 
the  question  of  halting  tho  activities  on  European  soil  of  all  venomous 
hotbeds  that  poison  rehitions  amon^  p^ples. 

The  development  of  bilateral  rmations  among  the  countries  of  our 
continent  could  serve  as  an  important  precondition  for  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  European  security.  The  currentlj’  existing  tendencies  toward 
a  detente  on  the  European  continent  are  largely  tho  result  of  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  bilateral  relations  among  tne  states  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe. 

As  for  the  Soviet  Union,  our  policy  will  continue  to  be  aimed  at 
developing  mutvially  advantageous  relations  with  the  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexisteiiee 
and  in  the  interests  of  firm  peace  and  the  security  of  peopl^.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  enter  into  an  exchange  of  opinions  on 
the  preparation  of  bilateral  treaties  and  agreements  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  European  states  that  want  to  develop  relations  with  our 
country. 

There  is  still  another  important  and  promising  curvont  of  effoi-ts  on 
tho  part  of  European  peoples  and  states  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  solution  of  the  tasks  of  strengthening  European  peace.  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  cooperation  in  economics,  science,  teclinology  and  culture 
both  on  a  bilateral  and  on  an  all-European  basis. 

The  groundwork  for  this  has  already  been  laid.  We  believe  it  is 
only  the  groundwork.  The  advancing  scientific-technical  revolution 
and  the  strengthening  desire  to  consolidate  national  independence  and 
to  be  freed  from  the  dictation  of  the  dollar  suggest  to  the  European 
stales  many  paths  and  undertakings  in  the  most  diverse  fields — from 
tho  construction  of  a  gas  pipeline  intersecting  tho  continent  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  color  television  system  common  to  all  Europe. 

The  area  of  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  also  evokfvs  the  iutere.st  of 
many  countries.  We  are  prepared  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  other 
European  states  on  assistance  in  conducting  nuclear  research  and 
using  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  Realization  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  will  enable  states  that  have  forgone  the  production  and  acq^uisi- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  to  share  all  the  advantages  placed  in  mankind  s 
hands  by  tho  peaceful  energy  of  the  split  atom. 
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Statement  on  European  Security  by  European  Communist 
Parties,  April  26,  1967  ’ 

AVe  reproscntiUives  of  European  communist  and  Avorkci-s  parties 
wlio  gatliered  in  Karlovy  Vary  realize  our  responsibility  for  the  future 
of  our  peoples  and  the  cause  of  the  international  working  class  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  preservation  of  peace  is  the  most  important  question  for  all 
the  peoples  of  our  coni  inent,  AVe  met  to  discuss  the  present  situation,  to 
exchange  experience,  and  jointly  work  out  ways  and  moans  to  help 
unite  all  forces  of  peace  and  progress  in  the  sti’uggle  for  European 
security. 

The  experience  of  the  past  few  years  has  borne  out  the  c^orrectness 
of  the  communist  thesis  that  world  war  is  not  inevitable  and  that  it 
can  be  averted  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  world  socialist  community, 
tile  international  working  class,  the  national  liberation  movement,  and 
all  states  opposed  to  war — all  peace  forces.  Those  forces  have  grown 
considerably,  but  the  aggressiveness  of  American  imperialism  has  also 
increased. 

The  United  States,  the  main  force  of  aggression  and  reaction,  is 
trying  to  reverse  the  march  of  history  and  wipe  out  the  right  of  the 
peoples  to  decide  their  own  destinies.  It  is  giossly  interfering  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  other  countries  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa 
and  is  extending  its  war  of  aggression  against  the  Vietnamese  people, 
a  war  which  tod^ay  ropi’cseuts  the  most  serious  danger  to  world  peace. 

In  this  situation  the  struggle  against  the  imperialist  forces  assumes 
special  significance  in  Europe,  Ev’ery  success  m  this  struggle  means 
not  only  a  stop  toward  a  stable  peace  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  also 
a  new  blow  at  the  policy  of  strength  and  the  system  of  interconnected 
aggressive  military  pacts  with  which  imperialism  has  girdled  the 
globe. 

Europe,  which  lived  through  two  world  ware,  remains  a  troubled  re¬ 
gion  where  the  main  forces  of  the  imperialist  camp  and  the  .socialist 
community  confront  each  other.  An  armed  conflict  between  them 
would  threafeii  to  grow  into  .a  total  nuclear  war.  This  danger  liangs 
over  the  entire  life  of  the  European  peoples,  retards  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  progress,  vitiates  international  relations,  and  involves  tremen- 
<lous  loss  of  material  means  in  the  course  of  the  arms  race.  Military 
inteiwention  by  certain  Euroj>oan  states  to  suppress  the  national  libera¬ 
tion  movements  also  creates  hotbeds  of  tension  and  imperils  xieace. 

Following  AVorld  War  II,  the  imperialist  nations  headed  by  the 
Ihiited  States  concluded  the  North  Atlantic  pact,  spearheaded  against 
the  socialist  states  and  against  democratic  movements  in  the  capitalist 
countries.  This  brought  about  the  division  of  Europe  into  counter- 
posed  military  blocs. 

Having  remilitarized  the  Fedenil  Republic  of  Germany  and  sup¬ 
ported  its  unlawful  claims  to  represent  all  of  Germany,  the  imperial¬ 
ists  assigned  it  the  role  of  an  advanced  anticommunist  bastion,  which 
became  a  seat  of  tension  and  which  threatens  peace  and  security  in 

'  Moscow  broadcast,  Apr.  26.  1007.  The  statement  was  Issued  at  the  European 
Communist  conference  held  at  Karlovy  Vary,  Czechoslovakia. 
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Kurr))ie  iis  a  wliolp..  The  lloim  state,  whei'e  revanchist  and  militarist 
forces  liavp  come  to  power,  has  turned  into  the  mainstay  of  U.S.  plohal 
strategy  in  Europe. 

Tlie  "rowing  stren^tli  of  the  Bundcswehr,  which  is  commanded  by 
former  Hitlerite  oflicers,  testifies  to  an  increasing:  scope  of  military 
nreparations.  Activities  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Germany  liave 
been  banned  in  the  German  Federal  Republic,  while  other  democratic 
and  peace-loving;  org:anizations  are  beiuft  subjected  to  repressions. 
Broad  scope  is  being  given  at  the  same  time  to  the  activities  of  ex¬ 
tremely  I’eactionary  and  neofascist  forces.  Their  growing  influence 
greatly  alarms  the  European  people,  who  know  from  painful  experi¬ 
ence  that  fascism  is  always  accompanied  by  aggressive  militarism. 

The  cold  war  has  hecome  for  the  monopolies  of  all  the  European  cap¬ 
italist  states  an  instrument  for  waging  an  offensive  against  democracy, 
a  tooi  for  exerting  pressure  on  the  working  people  with  the  aim  of  sup¬ 
pressing  their  struggle  for  better  living  conditions,  of  I'c.stricting  their 
socials  gains — a  mean.s  of  shifting  the  gi’owing  burden  of  nrmament.s 
onto  the  popular  ma.s.sfts. 

The  cold  war  conceptions,  the  myth  of  the  menace  of  “communist 
aggression”  used  by  the  United  States  to  justify  its  hegemony  in  En- 
TOpe,  have  failed.  Ine  aggi-essive  course  of  imperialism  lias  been  under¬ 
mined  by  the  active  foreign  policy  of  the  socialist  states,  which  arc 
consistently  implementing  the  i>rineiple  of  peaceful  coexistence  of 
sttites  with  different  social  systems,  a  policy  being  carried  through  on 
an  ever  greater  scale — e.specially  .since  the  20th  CPSU  Congress.  This 
course  was  also  undermined  by  the  struggle,  of  communist  and  work¬ 
ers  parties,  the  actions  of  the  masses,  the  activity  of  broad  sections  of 
the  West  European  people.  The  joint  defensive  might  of  the  socialist 
states,  which  relies  above  all  on  the  technical  and  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Soviet  Xfnion,  constitutes  an  obstacle  on  the  path  to  war. 

1'ho  Atlantic  bloc  has  entered  a  stage  of  open  crisis.  The  ruling  cir¬ 
cles  of  some  Westeni  countries  challenge  the  value  and  expediency  of 
the  policy  of  military  alliance  with  the  Unitwl  States  or  participation 
in  the.  NATO  joint  armed  forces,  wliich  threatens  to  draw  their  states 
into  war  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  their  national  interests. 
Tendencies  toward  emancipation  from  political  and  military  trustee¬ 
ship  by  the  United  State.s  are  growing  in  the  European  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries.  At  the  same  time,  anxiety  is  growing  over  the  intensified  pene¬ 
tration  by  American  capital. 

The  contradictions  have  also  been  aggravated  between  the  national 
interests  of  West  European  states  and  the  expansionist  aims  of  the 
German  Federal  Republic— its  dcsiie  to  occupy  a  dominating  position 
in  NATO,  the  “Common  Market,”  and  Enratom. 

The  Goman  Democratic  Republic,  which  has  carried  out  the  Pots¬ 
dam  agreements,*  has  strengtliened  its  sovereignty  a,s  a  state  and  its 
international  pi-ostigo.  Its  growing  strength  and  constructive  peace  pol¬ 
icy  raise  a  barrier  to  the  plans  of  West  (lerinan  imperialism.  Recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  GDR  and  defense  of  its  sovereign  rights  have  become  one 


-  Senate  PorelRii  Relations  Coininltteo  and  Dei)arttiii‘nt  of  State,  .-I  Drcndr. 
Of  American  Foreiffn  PoUov;  Batic  Doenments,  (S.  doc.  12.3,  Slat  Cong., 

1st  sess. ) ,  pp.  34-48. 
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of  tlic  main  tasks  in  (lie  stru^R'lc-  for  Kiiropean  socnrity.  The  exist pnce 
and  deveiopment  of  a  i)eaceal)le.  sociali-sl  (tennan  stale  lias  jrreat  impli¬ 
cations  not  only  for  the  German  people  hut  also  for  peace  all  over 
Europe. 

The  crisis  of  the  cold  war  policy  has  opened  up  new  oj)portiinities 
for  the  democratic  and  progressive  forces  of  AVest  Germany,  forces 
that  sineerely  demand  radical  changes  of  the  foreign  policy  and  which 
deserve  every  support.  Replacement  of  (he  Bonn  government  was 
brought  about  precisely  by  this  crisis.  Ibiwever.  there  arc  no  signs  (hat 
the  now  government  of  the  so-called  grand  eoalilion  has  alrandoned 
the  imperialist  goals  of  its  predecessors,  ( )n  the  cont  rary,  despite  assur¬ 
ances  of  peaceful  designs,  it  maintains  its  claim  to  represent  all  of  Ger¬ 
many,  coutinnes  to  strive  to  swallow  up  the  GDK,  to  restore  Germany 
within  the  frontiere  of  19.37,  refuses  to  recognize  the  unhnvfulne.ss  of 
the  Munich  diktat,  continues  to  advance  provocative  claims  to  AVest 
Berlin,  and  strives  to  gain  access  to  nuclear  arms. 

Serious  changes  are  now  taking  place  in  public  opinion.  The  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  fruitlessness  and  danger  of  the  imperialist  policy  of  split¬ 
ting  Europe  is  constantly  growing.  Ties  of  cooperation,  specifically 
in  the  fields  of  economy  and  culture,  ai-e  developing  net  ween  countries 
with  different  social  systems.  In  the  course  of  establishing  relations, 
representatives  of  government  and  public  circles  of  socialist  and  cap¬ 
italist  countries  carry  out  a  useful  excluvngo  of  views  on  problems  of 
European  .security. 

The  constructive  proposals  for  the  strengthening  of  security  and 
peaceful  cooperation  in  Europe,  set  forth  by  the  socialist  countries  in 
the  Bucharest  declaration  of  the  AA'ai-saw  Pact  states,^  and  the  propos¬ 
als  of  the  communist  parties  of  capitalist  countries  advanced  at  their 
meetings  and  in  their  decisions,  provide  a  realistic  basis  for  the 
strengthening  of  pe.v.e  and  security  m  Europe. 

New  and  positive  trends  towari^  international  detente  and  coopera¬ 
tion  with  communists  are  appearing  in  the  socialist  and  social  demo¬ 
cratic  movements  in  some  AV’est  European  countries.  New  trends  are 
emerging  in  Christian  circles  regarding  problems  of  progress  and 
peace.  New  possibilities  have  arisen  for  contacts  and  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  various  trade  union  and  other  democratic  organizations.  Coop¬ 
eration  of  communists  witli  socialists  and  those  who  believe  in  the 
question  of  European  security  can  promote  the  cause  of  peace  on  onr 
continent. 

The  people  of  Europe  want  no  further  war  I  They  want  neither  a 
cold  war  nor  a  “balance  of  fear”  leading  to  a  still  more  intense  arms 
race  and  increasing  the  risk  of  a  deliberate  or  accidental  conflict. 

It  is  high  time  to  achieve  the  establishment  of  now  relations  in 
Europe  based  on  a  genuine  relaxation  of  tension  and  mutual  confidence. 

AVe  communist.s,  acting  under  different  national  conditions,  will 
spare  no  effort  to  build  a  system  of  collective  security,  to  establish  re- 
lat'onp  IWv.eeii  states  which  ivill  preclude  any  possibility  of  aggres¬ 
sion  and  in.sure  an  enduring  peace,  in  Europe  and  throughout  the 
world.  This  is  a  difficult  but  fea.sible  task. 

The  communist  and  workoi^  partie,s  of  Europe  submit  for  the  con- 


*  Doottmenia  on  Diaarmantmt,  1960,  pp.  407--420. 
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sidoration  of  public  opinion  and  of  all  political  and  public  forces  con¬ 
cerned  a  program  for  actions  in  the  interests  of  creating  a  system  of 
collective  security  based  on  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  between 
countries  with  different  social  systems.  'Hiis  requires,  primarily,  that 
all  states  recognize  the  existing  situation  ns  it  has  developed  in  Europe 
in  the  postwar  period. 

This  means;  Recognition  of  the  inviolability  of  existing  frontioi's 
in  Europe,  particularly  on  the  Oder  and  the  Neissc,  and  also  of  the 
borders  between  both  fxerman  states;  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
two  sovereign  and  .-qual  German  states,  the  GDR  and  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  which  wquires  of  the  latter  the  renunciation  of  its 
claim  to  represent  all  of  Germany;  preclusion  of  any  opportunity  for 
the  German  Federal  Republic  to  gain  access  to  nuclear  arms  in  any 
form,  either  European,  multilateral,  or  Atlantic;  and  recognition  of 
the  Munich  treaty  as  invalid  from  the  moment  of  its  conclusion. 

The  European  and  working  class  movement  and  all  democratic 

feace  forces  now  face  the  task  of  insuring  the  development  of  peace- 
ul  relations  and  cooperation  among  all  European  states  on  the  basis 
of  respect  for  their  sovereignty  and  equality.  With  these  aims  in  view, 
it  is  neces^iy  to  fight  for  the  realization  of  a  number  of  aims  which 
can  be  achieved  in  a  new  situation,  namely ; 

Conclusion  by  all  European  states  or  a  treaty  renouncing  the  use 
of  force  or  threat  of  force  in  their  relations  and  interference  in  inter¬ 
nal  affairs;  a  treaty  guaranteeing  the  solution  of  all  disputes  bv  peace¬ 
ful  means  only,  in  accoi'dance  with  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Oharter ; 
normalization  of  relations  between  all  states  and  the  GDR.  and  be¬ 
tween  both  German  states  and  between  the  GDR  and  West  Berlin  as 
a  separate  political  entity;  consistent  defense  and  development  of  de¬ 
mocracy  in  the  German  Federal  Republic — the  right  to  demand  this 
is  given  to  the  peoples  by  law,  the  experience  of  histoiy,  and  postwar 
international  agreements.  This  envisages  universal  support  for  the 
struggle  of  progressive  forces  in  the  German  Federal  Republic  for 
the  banning  of  neo-Nazi  organizations  and  all  revanchist  propaganda, 
annullment  of  the  emergency  legislation,  freedom  of  activity  of  the 
democratic  and  peace-loving  forces,  lifting  of  the  ban  on  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  of  Germany;  .md  conclusion  ci  a  nonproliferation  treaty 
as  an  important  stop  toward  halting  the  arms  race. 

'nie  system  of  European  security  must  contain  a  recognition  of  the 
principles  of  neutrality  and  unconditional  respect  for  the  inviolability 
of  neutral  states.  A  more  active  peace-loving  policy  of  these  countries 
and  their  contribution  to  the  cause  of  disarmament  would  help  to  es¬ 
tablish  such  a  system. 

Liquidation  of  artificially  created  barriers  in  economic  relations 
between  the  socialist  and  capitalist  states  of  Europe  would  be  of  partic¬ 
ular  importance  for  all  states  and  would  be  conducive  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  fruitful  cooperation,  including  broad  agreements  in  the  sphere 
of  production  and  scientific  research. 

Striving  to  open  the  road  to  European  security  and  cooperation,  we 
resolutely  advocate  the  conclusion  of  agreements  on  partial  solutions, 
above  all  in  the  sphere  of  disarmament,  which  would  create  a  favorable 
climate  for  more  far-reaching  treaties.  All  proposals  in  this  field,  ad¬ 
vanced  by  governments,  parties,  public  organizations,  political  lead- 
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ers,  and  scioiitisls,  tliorougli  examination.  Parliciilarly  topical 

among  these  proposals  are  those  which  deal  with  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops  from  the  territoi’y  of  European  states,  liquidation  of 
foreign  war  bases,  establishment  of  denuclearized  zones  in  central 
Europe,  in  the  Balkans,  the  territory  of  Danubian  countri^,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  northern  Europe,  and  also  zones  of  thinned-out 
or  f  rozen  annaments,  and  in  general  zones  of  peace  and  cooperation  in 
various  regions  of  the  continent.  These,  just  as  other  steps,  would  check 
the  tendency  toward  intensification  of  the  arms  race. 

The  20-year  period  of  the  validity  of  the  Atlantic  pact  expires  in 
19G9,  and  this  makes  possible  a  clear  alternative:  a  Europe  without 
military  blocs.  This  alternative  must  bo  put  on  the  agenaa  with  all 
earnestness. 

No  effort  should  be  spared  in  order  to  develop  a  broad  movement  of 
the  peace-loving  forces  of  our  continent  against  the  extension  or  any 
modification  of  tho  Atlantic  pact.  This  movement  is  favored  by  the 
constructive  attitude  of  tho  Wai-saw  Pact  states  which  have  repeat¬ 
edly  stated  and  solemnly  confirmed  in  the  Bucharest  declaration  their 
1‘eadiness  for  a  simultaneous  liqui<iU,tion  of  both  military  alliances.  Wo 
second  the  moves  of  these  states  regarding  an  imme  diate  agreement  on 
the  liquidation  of  the  military  organizations  of  the  Atlantic  pact  and 
the  Wai-saw  Pact. 


Wo  express  readiness  to  support  any  initiatives  or  proposals  pursu¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  ddtente  and  strengthening  tho  security 
of  the  peoples  of  our  continent. 

We  fully  support  the  proposal  to  call  a  conference  of  all  European 
states  on  the  question  of  security  and  peaceful  cooperation  in  Europe. 
The  proposal  to  call  a  conference  of  representatives  of  all  European 
parliaments  also  deserves  support. 

Consolidation  of  security  and  peace  will  open  up  before  the  peoples 
of  our  continent  now  prospects  for  progress  and  prosperity'.  The  peo¬ 
ples  of  Europe  are  faced  with  important  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
problems.  A  Europe  rid  of  tho  arms  race,  which  consumes  tremendous 
economic  .esources  and  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  workers,  engineere, 
and  scientists,  will  be  able  not  only  to  insui'e  higher  living  standards 
for  its  people  but  also  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  tiie  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  mankind. 


The  struggle  for  such  a  Europe  is  closely  associated  with  (he  strug¬ 
gle  for  genuine  national  independence,  for  democracy,  against.  I'eac- 
tionary  and  fascist  dictatorships  such  as  exist  in  Spain,  Portugal,  nrd 
Greece.  The  fart  tliat  tho  governments  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Greece 
assist  American  imperialism  in  building  atomic  bases  in  exchange  for 
U.S.  support  for  these  discredited  regimes  shows  what  a  great  danger 
they  are  to  Euroiie.  European  communist  and  workers  parties  express 
complete  solidarity  with  and  provide  support  to  the  important  strug¬ 
gle  now  being  waged  by  tho  united  front  of  Spanish  workers  and 
democratic  force.s,  and  to  all  tho  peoples  fighting  against  reactionary 
regimes,  for  freedom  and  democracy. 

Tho  communist  and  workers  parties  of  Europe  are  ready  to  dedicate 
all  their  forces  to  tho  realization  of  these  tasks,  serving  the  cause  of 
peace,  progress,  and  democracy. 

Oi  r  movement,  which  this  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  its 
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giviil  viotory — tlio  Groiil  OoIoIkM'  Socinlist  Ruvolulion — has  hccoine  a 
mighty  political  foi*cc,  exerting  a  decisive  influence  on  the  development 
of  all  of  mankind. 

Knell  of  the  communist  parties,  in  the  specific  cnndition.s  in  which  it 
is  fighting,  bears  responsibility  for  its  policy  to  its  working  clas.s  and 
working  people,  to  the  people  in  general.  At  the  same  time,  each  party 
is  aware  of  its  international  responsibility  for  safeguarding  peace,  for 
forming  new  international  relations  conforming  to  the  needs  of  our 
Lime. 

This  sense  of  responsibility  requires  of  us  communist  parties  of 
Europe  the  pooling  of  our  ellorts  for  the  solving  of  those  proluems.  The 
stronger  the  unify  and  solidarity  of  tlioeonnnnnist  and  workei’s  parties 
in  Europe  and  all  over  the  world,  the  m?re  elfcetive  our  strmrffle  shall 
be. 

This  sense  of  responsibility  obliges  us  to  address,  primarily,  nil  the 
working  class,  widen  is  the  main  producer  of  material  values,  the  most 
conscientious  and  progressive  class  of  modern  society.  Wo  address  the 
closest  ally  of  the  working  cla.ss,  the  peasantry,  and  also  the  middle 
strata,  which  arc  vitally  intei'osted  in  peace  and  prosperity.  The  work¬ 
ers  and  all  the  workin"  people  of  Europe,  eomhiuing  patriotism  with 
international  fraternal  solidarity,  are  capable  of  playing  a  decisive 
role  in  the  struggle  for  peace  and  European  security,'  for  democracy 
and  social  progress  in  oiir  continent. 

Wo  address  the  socialist  and  social  democraiic  parties,  which  have  a 
bread  influence  among  the  European  working  class  and  participate  in 
the  governments  of  a  number  of  European  countries.  The  experience  of 
decades  has  shown  that  joint  actions  by  communists  and  socialists 
enable  the  working  class  to  exert  a  decisive  influence  on  political  life 
and  rally  around  themselves  public  sections  interested  in  maintaining 
peace  and  implementing  democratic  social  changes. 

Wo  address  the  trade  unions  of  Europe,  whicn  for  100  years  now 
have  been  tlio  biggest  mass  organization  of  the  working  class,  defend¬ 
ing  its  material  and  social  interests.  We  call  upon  the  trade  union 
organizations  to  use  their  authority  and  influence  in  the  struggle  for 

Wo  address  scientists,  writers,  artists,  all  European  intellectuals, 
whoso  fine  roprosontatives  have  always  defended  human  rights  and 
freedoms,  indopondence  of  the  peoples,  international  cooperation,  and 
peace. 

Wo  twidross  the  Christian  forces,  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the 
believers  of  all  religious  denominations  who  motivate  their  striving  for 
peace  and  social  j  ustice  with  religious  convictions. 

Wo  address  the  younger  generation  of  Europe,  wlioso  future  is 
inseparably  linked  with  victory  for  the  idea  of  collective  security  and 
peace.  The  place  of  the  youtii  is  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  fighteis 
against  the  policy  of  war,  against  reaction  and  fascism,  for  freedom 
and  progress,  for  friendship  of  the  peoples. 

We  address  the  women  whose  role  in  social  life  is  increasing  all  the 
time  and  whoso  participation  in  the  defense  of  j)eace  and  the  security 
of  mankind  is  so  important. 

We  addi’ess  the  bourgeois  groups  which  display  a  realistic  approach 
to  modern  reality,  realize  the  danger  of  a  nuetear  war,  wish  to  rid 
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thoir  countrii.'s  of  dcpondonoo  on  tlio  Uniied  Siatos^  and  lU-c  n-iidy  to 
support  the  policy  of  ICuropean  security. 

We  cull  upon  all  I'voaco-loving  forces  to  rally  luul  luuiich  a  broad 
campaign  in  their  countries  and  on  a  continental  scale  to  expand  direct 
actions  for  collective  .sccuritv.  Wo  urge  support  in  every  possible  way 
for  the  proposal  to  call  a  (•oni'erence  of  I'biropean  nali  "s. 

The  communists  of  European  countries  are  deeply  <  onvinced  that  by 
defending  peace  and  security  on  (heir  continent  against  (he  forces  of 
aggression  and  war  they  are.  acting  in  the  interests  <»f  democracy,  social 
progress,  and  nalional  liberation,  in  (he  inleri'si.s  of  the  peoples  cf  all 
the  world. 

The  present  historic  period  reipiire.s  courage  and  initiative.  Wo 
addre.ss  all  the  people  of  good  will,  inespeclive  of  their  jiolitieal  con- 
vii'tions  and  party  membershiii,  nationality  (»r  religion,  wiii,  a  call  (c 
use  all  their  influence  and  exert  every  etVort  to  achieve  our  common 
goal — peace,  By  overcoming  all  (hat  divides  us,  we  shall  be  able  to 
create  a  iniglity  force,  capable  of  triumpliiiig  over  war  and  tlie  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  tomorrow,  of  paving  the  euy  to  a  lasting  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  ))eo])le8. 

'I’he  European  people  are  capable  of  deciding  themsolvOvS  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  peace  and  scenrit.y  on  their  continent.  May  they  (alee  the 
destinie.s  of  Europe  iutotheirown  hands! 


j 

Remarks  by  President  Johnson  on  Discussions  With 
Chancellor  Kiesinger  {Extract},  April  26,  1967  ‘ 


It  was  more  than  two  decades  ago  that  1  (ii-sl  came  to  Europe.  It  is 
astonishing  to  obse'rve  the  great  progre.'-.s  (hat  has  b''eii  nnule  since  1 
first  came  lieiv. 

That  jirogress  is  a  givat.  tribute  to  tlie  leadership  of  the  great  maji 
that  we  laid  to  rest  yesterday  and  who.se  passing  we  all  inouni,* 

He  would  want  u.-n  to  dio  vhui  ue  have  dime  today  and  tiint  is  to 
reallirm  tlio  friendship  tlud  exi.sts  between  tlie  Feiieral  Itcpublic  of 
Germany  and  its  peoples  and  the  peoples  of  the  I’nited  btates  of 
America. 

"W'e  ha\  e  not  made  any  hard  and  fast  decisions  today,  althougli  wo 
have  explored  many  of  tlie  interests  of  our  I'ospective  people.  We  talked 
about,  hr.st,  that  the  jxioplo  in  Ainerici  hoped  that  it  may  lie  possible 
for  the  Clinnccllor  and  his  lady  to  visit  our  country  at  an  early  date. 
We  will  both  be  in  touch  with  each  other  about  that  date  and  a  new 
announcement  will  he  fortlicoining. 

.\t  that  time,  we  will  review  in  depth  and  perhaps  have  more 
announcements  for  you  concorning  the  various  subjects  that  arc  in  the 
pulilic  mind  and  of  great  interest  (o  (he  two  nations;  (ho  nonjirolifera- 


'  WrcJcltf  OompUotion  of  Presfdfniial  Documents,  M.iy  1,  ISC?,  j>,  DCO.  The 
rciiiiirlcs  were  uincle  nt  Bona. 

’  I>r.  Konrad  Adennnor. 
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tion  trenty,  the  trade  and  monetary  matters,  the  troop  deployments, 
the  security  of  the  two  nations,  and  the  pi-oswrity  of  our  people. 

The  Clioncollor  reviewed  the  viewpoint  of  his  people  in  connection 
with  all  of  those  subjects.  I  attemi>ted  to  tell  him  how  we  felt  about 
th 'm. 

It  is  clear  from  our  discussions  that  the  friendship  that  has  existed 
and  the  close  relationship  that  has  existed  betw^n  our  two  countries 
for  more  than  the  past  two  decades  will  bo  continued;  that  thei'o  will 
be  constant,  complete,  and  full  consultation  between  us  before  decisions 
by  either  of  us. 

Both  of  us  believe  that  those  considt  ations  will  not  only  be  friendly 
but  will  be  undomtanding,  and  will  result  in  the  agroemont  and  the 
approval  of  the  fieoples  of  i)Oth  nations. 

True,  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion,  there  will  be  decisions  to 
be  made  and  adjustments  to  be  entered  into,  but  we  both  know  that  in 
unity  there  is  sti-ongth  and  wo  both  exi)ect  strength  for  our  respective 
peoples. 

Wo  wantj  more  than  anything  else,  peace  in  tire  world  and  prosperity 
for  all  of  its  peoples.  By  w'Oi^ing  together,  we  believe  we  can  best 
make  our  contributions  to'  that  end. 


Extract  From  News  Conference  Remarks  by  the  Indian 
External  Affairs  Minister  (Chagla),  April  27,  1967  ' 

The  foreign  minister  said  that  if  India  is  asked  not  to  explode  the 
bomb  and  become  a  nuclear  power,  “we  must  be  satisfied  that  we  have 
what  I  might  call  a  credible  gun”antco  for  our  security.’’  He  explained 
that  apart  from  the  question  of  security,  the  treaty  h.ns  other  aspects, 
like  reciprocity,  research,  discrimination,  and  disarmament. 

In  reply  to  n  question,  he  said  he  does  not  think  that  India  would 
find  itselr  alone  in  its  opposition  to  the  treaty  iii  its  present  form.  He 
had  discussed  in  Geneva  many  problems  concet’ning  the  t'‘enty,  and  the 
majority  of  those  wiiii  wboiu  iu>  ]in<i  exrlinng»*d  vlc^s  “not  only  appre¬ 
ciated  India’s  position  but  felt  that  India’s  stand  should  bo  supported.’’ 

riio  foreign  minister  said  he  was  happy  to  find  that  most  of  the 
countries  rejii’esruited  at  the  disarmament  committee  appreciated 
India’s  peculiar  position  with  regard  to  the  nonproliferation  ti'oaty. 
The  peculiar  positi  >n  of  India  is  that  it  is  a  nonalinod  country,  noc  m 
militmy  alliance  wiin  any  country  nor  under  the  nuclear  umbrella  of 
any  couiiti’y.  Secondly,  Indie  is  far  advanced  in  nuclear  rt.^earch,  and 
third,  it  IS  under  the  continuing  threat  and  menace  of  China,  which 
has  already  become  a  nuclear  power. 

Chagla  enumernfed  the  main  objections  India  has  to  the  provisions 
of  the  draft  treaty.  It  seeks  to  impose  obligations  upon  nonnuclcur 
countries  without  undcrtalting  any  obligations  on  the  part  of  the 
nuclear  countries.  It  contains  no  mutual  obligations,  nor  is  it  really  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  disarmament,  because  while  it  seeks  to  provent 
horizontal  proliferation  it  takes  no  stops  to  prevent  vertical  increase 


‘  Delhi  broadcast,  Apr.  27, 1067. 
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U)  miclear  armaiiiout.  Chagla  addod :  “Thei-o  i-J  not  even  a  suggestion 
in  the  treaty  that  nuclear  powers  should  red  ice  their  stockpiles  or 
even  freeze  stockpiles  at  existing  levels.” 

( 'liagla  said  the  treaty  is  therefore  discrimine  tory  ns  between  nuelcnr 
ai...  nonnuclent'  powei-s.  It  socks  to  maintain  the  monopoly  of  the 
nuclear  powers  while  attcmptbig  to  pro  •cut  nonnuclear  powers  from 
becoming  nuclear  powers. 

Cliagla  said  it  is  worth  noting  that  under  the  pi-ovisions  of  the 
treaty  China  would  l>o  a  nuclear  state  which  would  not  he  called  upon 
to  undertake  any  obligations.  India  could  have  become  a  nuclear  coun¬ 
try  if  it  had  exploded  the  bomb  ns  China  did.  But  boenuso  India  had 
shown  restraint,  a  desire  for  peace,  and  opposition  to  the  spi’ead  of 
nuclear  armaments,  imder  this  treaty  it  would  find  itself  in  a  much 
worse  position  than  China. 

Elaborating  the  point,  Chagl*'  said:  “We  have  shown  great 
restraint  in  our  love  of  peace  and  our  opiKtsition  to  nuclear  woaijons 
by  not  exploding  a  nuclear  device.  China  lias  exploded  the  bomb.  The 
result  of  our  restrnuifc  is  that  we  are  a  nonnuclear  power  which  will 
linve  to  suffer  all  the  disadvantages.  On  the  other  hand,  China,  which 
has  shown  no  restraint,  will  not  suffer  from  any  disadvantage  even  if 
it  signs  tlie  trea^,  as  it  is  e  Iready  a  nuclear  power.” 

Chagla  said  India’s  other  ob'jection  to  tne  provisions  of  tliis  i.enty 
is  that  it  miglit  seriously  hamper  and  impede  nuclear  research  for 
the  purpose  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  One  of  the  provisions 
would  prevent  nonnuclear  countrir-’  from  undertaking  underground 
explosions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  nuclear  i-osearch.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy,  Chagla  seid,  that  the  Moscow  test  ban  treaty,  which  India 
signed,  banned  explosions  in  the  atmosphere,  but  in  the  preamble  to 
the  treaty  it  was  clearly  provided  that  tno  nuclear  powers  would  take 
early  action  to  stop  all  explosions  whether  in  the  atmosphere  or  under¬ 
ground.*  While  *.0  action  had  been  taken  by  nuclear  powers  to  stop 
underground  explosions,  this  draft  treaty  imposes  no  obligations  on 
the  nuclear  powers  to  stop  underground  explosions.  But  nonnuclear 
powers  under  the  treaty  would  be  prevented  from  having  under¬ 
ground  explosions.  This  again  is  another  instance  of  discrimination 
between  nuclear  and  nomiuclear  powers. 

Chagla  said  it  is  [the]  same  with  live  question  of  control  and  safe¬ 
guards.  While  the  nonnuclear  powers  would  have  to  subject  tliemselves 
to  strict  control  and  supeiwision,  the  nuclear  powers  would  accept  no 
such  obligation. 

The  foreign  minister  said :  “We  are  not  opposed  to  preventing  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  power  for  the  purpose  of  war  and  offensive, 
and  wo  would  be  very  nappy  to  si^i  any  i  onproliferation  treaty 
winch  is  in  conformity  with  the  U.N.  resolution  to  which  wo  are  a 
party.”  He  said :  “Our  feeling  is  that  this  treaty  does  not  conform  to 
the  U.N.  resolution,  and  our  attempt,  therefore— and  I  hope  other 
members  of  the  18-nation  committee  will  join  in  that — ^will  bo  to  iin- 
pi-ovo  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  so  as  to  bring  them  in  conformity 
with  the  U.N.  resolution.” 

He  cO!,;  luued :  ‘‘Tv'e  can  only  take  a  f u  •  decision  a.  i-»  whether  we 
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will  sign  or  not  when  we  have  seen  tlic  Ihial  shape  it  takes  after  it  is 
discussed  and  debated  in  an  ensuing  meeting  of  the  disarmament 
committee.” 

Chagla  said  that  today  tlio  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  sufficient  nuclear  weapons  to  destroy  the  world  fifty  times,  or, 
to  use  the  American  expression,  “overkill.”  “What  we  arc  suggesting 
is  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  stockpile  held  by  the  United  States  and 
the  S^oviet  Union.” 

Ho  said  it  would  be  a  “utopian  dream”  to  expect  China  to  sign  the 
nonproliferation  treaty.  Even  if  China  signs,  it  would  sign  it  as  a  un¬ 
clear  pow’er,  because  under  the  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty,  having 
exploded  the  bombj  China  would  become  a  nuclear  power. 

Asked  wlicther,  if  India  secured  a  satisfactory  nuclear  guarantee 
from  tlie  Soviet  Union  and  Unitoil  States,  it  wonid  still  st;uid  Ity  its 
reservations  to  sign  die  treaty,  Cliagla  said  :  “We  haie  to  distinguisli 
between  the  question  of  security  and  the  proi  isions  of  this  treat}’. 
Security  is  a  matter  apart  from  tno  question  of  whether  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  are  satisfactory  or  not  and  are  in  conformity  with  the 
U.N.  resolution  or  not.  W^e  need  seeuriiy,  because  if  we  are  asked  not  to 
explode  the  bomb  and  become  a  nuclear  powe.-,  we  must  be  satisfied 
tliat  wo  have  what  I  might  call  a  credible  guarantee  for  our  security. 
It  does  not  concern  the  discussion  of  this  nonproliferation  treaty.” 

Chagla  said  that  other  countries  like  Sweden  which  are  highly  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  field  of  nuclear  research  also  feel  that  nuclear  energy 
would  give  the  most  important  sources  of  power  in  the  future,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  deny  themselves  the  advantages  of  nuclear  energy. 
Ho  therefore  believes  that  nonnuclear  states  are  interested  in  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  treaty  apart  from  the  question  of  China's  threat 
to  India. 


Statement  by  Foreign  Minister  Brandt  to  the  Bundestag 
on  Proposed  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  April  27,  1967  ' 

The  Federal  Government  welcomes  llie  formal  iiKpiiry  of  the  coali¬ 
tion  parties  as  an  opportunity  for  giving  the  German  Bundestag  as 
comprehensive  a  survey  as  possible.  The  Government  will  also  state  its 
attitude  here  in  remird  to  the  four  points  contained  in  the  motion 
made  by  the  Free  Democratic  Party, 

A.  world  wide  treaty  regarding  the  iioii-|)i'oliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  raises  an  e.xtraordinary  number  of  que.stions  of  a  political, 
economic,  technical-scientific  and  militai'y  nature.  Every  statement 
runs  the  risk  of  not  taking  into  proper  account  all  the  aspects  of  the 
que.stion.  I  also  ask  the  indulgence  of  this  ilhistrious  House  because  of 
the  following  reason:  we  cannot  yet  speak  of  a  comi)leted  draft  of  tiie 
treaty  because  suc'.i  a  text  doe.s  not  yet  exist.  It  lies  also  in  German 
interests  to  treat  to  a  certain  extent  as  confidential  the  questions  which 
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WO  have  discussed  with  friendly  states.  We  would  not  be  justified  in 
giving  out  details  todaj'  regarding  these  questions. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  it  is  also  not  possible  for  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  this  time  to  present  a  definitive  statement  of  its  position. 

The  Federal  Government  must  naturally  reserve  its  final  jiosition 
until  it  can  study  a  completed  text.  In  any  case,  no  one  should  be  un¬ 
clear  in  regard  to  our  fundamental  attitude :  we  are  not  only  in  favor 
of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  we  are  also  in  favor  of 
additional  measure.s  in  regard  to  the  limitations  of  armaments,  and  in 
the  control  of  armamei'.ts,  This  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  jicace  of  the 
Federal  Government,  pursued  with  the  agreement  of  the  Bundestag. 

The  idea  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  has  aroused  particularly 
strong  attention  in  German  public,  opinion  and  has  led  to  some  extent 
to  lively  discussions.  This  is  not  surprising.  The  projected  treaty  can 
have  world-wide  consequences.  The  future  of  Germany  can  be  strongly 
influenced  by  the  treat).  It  contains  incalcidable  elements  and  presents 
a  project  in  which  the  technical-scientific  element  plays  a  significant 
role.  The  breath-taking  tempo  of  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences 
confronts  us  inevitably  with  the  ])roblcm  of  harnessing  this  i)rogress, 
that  is,  to  see  to  it  that  it  does  not  work  against  mankind  but  makes 
itself  serviceable  to  mankind. 

This  treaty  confronts  us  in  this  form  for  the  first  time  with  the 
problem  of  finding  a  political  solution  to  the  mass  of  informal  ion  and 
knowledge  brought  to  us  by  science  and  technics,  knowledge  which  we 
can  no  longer  remove  from  our  world,  This  makes  the  Imlp  and  the 
counsel  of  science  indisiiensahle  in  the  political  field.  But  it  also  raises 
the.  problem  to  a  new  and  somcwliat  unsure  level,  that  of  insuring  (he 
primacy  of  the  political.  'I'he  political  recpiires  the  helping  partnership 
of  the  scientific,  hut  tlie  responsibility  of  the  final  determination — even 
in  regard  to  important  detailed  decisions — cannot  be  taken  away  from 
the  political  leadership. 

n. 

Before  I,  in  the  name  of  the  Federal  (Jovernmont,  answer  the.  (jues- 
tions  in  tlieir  order,  I  should  like  to  say  something  concerning  the 
evolution  of  tlic  treaty  proposal.  For  it  is  not  true  that  this  pi-oiect 
lias  been  discussed  only  during  the  recent  months. 

After  the  end  of  the  second  World  War,  the  elTorts  to  bring  nuclear 
energy  under  international  control  remained  without  success.  Instead 
of  this  control  there  began  a  nuclear  armament  race  between  the 
ITniU’d  Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union:  also  Great  Britain,  France  and 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  produced  and  tested  nuclear  weajions. 
In  the  disarmament  negotiations  of  the  United  Nations  the  conviction 
arose  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  could  best  be  prevented 
by  a  universal  treaty  prohibiting  such  weapons. 

Since  the  unanimously  adopted  Irish  resolution  of  December  I, 
1901,’’  the  full  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  passed  additional  reso¬ 
lutions  which  urged  the  states  to  conclude  a  treaty  prohibiting  nuclear 
weapons  and  which  emphasized  the  pressing  nature  of  a  solution.  I^ar- 
tio.uiariy  worth  noting  is  resolution  2028  of  November  1905,  because  it 
contained  special  fundamentals  to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  and  wliich, 
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therefore,  in  a  stronger  mamier  than  hitherto,  made  clear  the  obligation 
of  the  nuclear  powers,® 

The  eighteen-power  Disarmament  Conference  in  Geneva  came  to  a 
dead-end  in  its  olTorts  toward  a  general  and  complete  disarmament.  It 
occupied  itself  for  years  with  the  non-proliferation  problem,  without 
any  apparent  rapprochement  of  the  divergent  points  of  view.  The 
Soviet  union  and  the  other  communist  states  in  th.ese  discussions 
placed  the  collective  defense  questions  of  the  Western  Alliance  in  the 
foreground. 

Buateral  talks  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  also 
remained  for  years  without  result.  During  the  meeting  of  the  full  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations  last  autumn,  however,  representatives  of 
these  two  world  powers  came  to  a  tentiitive  understanding  in  i-egard  to 
certain  formulas  for  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  We  were  informed  of 
this  in  the  middle  of  December  by  the  Secretai^  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Government  immediately  held  discussions  with  the 
United  States  and  other  friendly  powers.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to 
Washington  at  the  beginning  of  February,  1967, 1  outlined  the'German 
attitude  and  obtainea  a  series  of  satisfactory  assurances.  The  details 
were  to  be  worked  out  in  agreed-upon  talks  between  the  experts. 

Such  talks,  but  also  political  discussions  on  the  highest  level,  have 
been  carried  on  right  up  to  the  moment.  Simultaneously,  the  Federal 
Government  has  fostered  an  exchange  of  ideas  with  other  powers  using 
nuclear  energy  for  civilian  purposes,  and  has  taken  part  in  consulta¬ 
tions  over  some  important  aspects  of  the  problem  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  EURATOM  and  NATO,  Because  there  was  lacking  a  text  of 
the  treaty,  the  Geneva  Conference  in  its  meetings  from  F^ruary  21 
to  March  23  could  deal  with  the  open  qiiestions  only  in  a  general  man¬ 
ner.  The  adjournment,  proposed  by  the  United  States,  proved  useful,  in 
order  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  problems  of  the  treaty  through  bi¬ 
lateral  and  multilateral  discussions.  The  NATO  Council,  on  the  20tli  of 
this  month,  took  note  of  the  American  intention,  through  further  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  joint  text  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  as  the  draft  of  the  treaty  on  May  9  at  the  reopening  of  the 
Disarmament  Conference  in  Geneva.  It  is  impossible  toaay  to  predict 
the  outcome  of  the  Soviet-Ameidcan  talks,  which,  in  the  meantime, 
have  been  renewed. 

For  judging  the  outcome  it  will  also  be  imporfant  to  note  for  how 
long  the  treaty  is  to  remain  in  effect ;  how  the  treaty  is  going  to  be  put 
into  effect;  and  how  it  is  going  to  be  fitted  into  further  international 
developments, 

III. 

The  first  question  directed  to  the  Federal  Government  runs  as 
follows : 

“Does  the  Federal  Oovemment  oonaider  it  fwvdamen,taUy  ae  a  part 
of  its  policy  of  insurmg  peace.,  to  support  the  conclveion  of  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty 

This  question  is,  as  I  made  plain  in  my  introduction,  to  be  answered 
positively.  The  German  people  know  that  it  is  united  with  all  peoples 
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who  wisli  for  iv  lasting  peace.  The  assuring  and  anclioring  of  peace 
is  the  primary  motivation  of  our  policy.  Wo  reject  any  sort  of  policy 
of  force  and  we  are  ready  to  sign  a  treaty  renouncing  the  use  of  force. 
We  wish,  partiouh.rly  in  the  European  area,  for  a  lasting  detente  and  a 
peaceful  order,  in  which  the  German  people  can  ovei-come  the  division 
and  live  wdth  its  neighbors  in  freedom  and  harmony.  It  is  our  firm 
purpose  to  cooperate  actively  and  constructively  in  the  development 
of  such  a  policy  of  peace. 

We  support,  therefore,  all  appropriate  step.s  along  the  road  to  an 
international  limitation  of  armaments,  armaments  controls,  and  dis¬ 
armament.  In  this  regard,  the  moss-annihilation  weapons,  abo\e  all, 
the  nuclear  wetmons,  stand  in  the  foreground. 

The  Federal  Kepublic  of  Germany,  already  in  1951,  in  connection 
with  her  acceptance  into  the  Western  European  Union  and  into  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  renounced  the  production  of  nuclear,  biological 
and  cliemical  weapons,  and  subjected  itself  to  corresponding  interna¬ 
tional  controls.*  We  would  have  welcomed  it  if  other  States  had  sub¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  similar  oblig,ations  and  in  so  doing,  the  dangers 
which  arise  from  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would  have  been 
iessened. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  also  ratified  the  Test-Stop 
Treaty  of  August  ii,  lffG3.'  Moreover,  the  Federal  Government  has 
repeatedly  stated  its  renunciation  of  any  right  of  disposition  over 
nuclear  weapons.  She  partook  of  the  wisli  expressed  by  the  resolution 
of  the  United  Nations  calling  for  the  prompt  conclusion  of  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty.® 

I  may  bo  periniUed  here,  also  in  connection  with  the  finst  point  in  (ho 
FDP  motion,  to  recall,  that  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Declaration  of  December  13, 19G6,  made  clear:  “We  strive  for  no 
national  riglitof  disposition  over  nuclear  weapons  and  for  nc  national 
possession  of  such  woa{>ons.” 

Wo  M'ish,  therefore,  the  successful  continuation  of  the  current  nego¬ 
tiations.  witli  tlie  goal  of  obtaining  a  possibly  universal  acceptance  of 
the  non-proliferation  treaty.  In  (loing  this,  we  assume  that  a  treaty 
will  be  drafted  wliich  will  not  Itavo  an  adverse  effect  on  the  vital  in- 
tcre.sts  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

'J'lic  second  quest  ion  is : 

“ir/ni/  /lave  leea  the  restdtx  of  t/ic  fal/cii  w/iicli  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  with  the  hitcrcsted  civilian  and  military  nuclear  poivers 
in  regard  to  the  contents  of  anon-proUferation  treaty?'''’ 

As  I  liavo  already  mentioned,  wo  have  been  occupied  with  the 
partial  draft  of  a  text  since  the  middle  of  December  of  last  year.  It 
developed  that  this  draft  was  in  need  of  changes  and  additional  elab¬ 
oration.  Wo  have  tri^  to  set  certain  standards  by  which  weean  evaluate 
a  universal  non-proliferation  treaty.  In  doing  this,  we  found  that  there 
are  e.s.sentially  four  types  of  problems  involved : 

A.  The  unhindered  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
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B.  A  clciir  tie  to  general  disarmament. 

G.  Guarantee  of  security. 

D.  No  adver.so  eft'cct  on  regional — in  our  case;  European — efforts 
toward  unification. 

These  four  sets  of  considerations  lead  to  numerous  sin, fie  questions 
which  will  have  to  be  carefully  examined,  with  the  help  of  scientists. 

It  also  developed  that  in  none  of  those  considerations  was  it  a 
question  of  German  interests  which  only  affected  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  concewied  no  other  state.  The  Federal  Republic  found 
and  finds  itself,  so  far  as  its  interests  are  concerned,  largely  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  other  mostly  civilian  nuclear  powers,  and  also  in  many  areas 
with  those  who  do  not  lielong  to  any  defense  alliance. 

In  this  context,  too,  are  laid  to  rest  the  complaints  on  the  Soviet 
side  that  with  our  wishes  and  efforts  it  is  just  a  question  of  preparing 
positions  which  serve  as  a  disguise  for  our  alleged  ambitions  for  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  We  have  no  such  ambition.  The  political  weight  of 
Germany  in  the  world  will  be  determined  in  the  future  by  its  acliieve- 
ments  in  the  service  of  peace,  science,  economics,  technics,  and  culture. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  civilian  nuclear  states  have 
made  contact  with  each  other  in  order  to  determine  how  they  should 
evaluate  the  effects  of  such  a  treaty  upon  their  present  national  and 
regional  interests,  and  to  w-hat  extent  those  interests  coincide  with 
those  of  the  others.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  because  the  civilian 
nuclear  states  in  this  context  represent  the  counterpart  to  the  nuclear 
powere.  In  the  circle  of  the  civilian  nuclear  states,  some  are  protected 
by  alliances,  others  not;  some  are  members  of  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  in  Geneva,  otheis  are  not. 

The  Federal  Government  has  established,  that  in  spite  of  the  quite 
different  situation  of  these  countries,  as  just  shown,  they  have  similar 
interests  arising  from  the  factual  contents  of  the  treaty,  which  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideratioii  in  such  a  treaty. 

This  sounding  out  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  It  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  so  far  does  not  stand  alone, 

I  ask  your  indulgence  again  for  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  at  tliis  time  cannot  give  information  concerning  detailed  results. 
In  any  case,  she  has  been  able  to  establish  with  the  states  afiecied  a 
large  measure  of  agreement  in  the  evaluation  of  the  essential  a.si)octs  of 
the  non-proliferation  treaty. 

During  the  negotiations  of  the  i-ecent  months,  we  have  found  a  l.ai  ge 
measure  of  iiiulerstanding  for  our  considerations  on  the  part  of  o\ir 
Ainoriean  allies.  There  arc  a  whole  series  of  questions  in  which  we  can 
consider  our  consultations  with  the  Ihiited  States  as  having  ended 
with  a  positive  result.  In  a  series  of  other  questions,  we  shall  have  to 
carry  on  n\ii-  consultations  further,  in  part  when  tlie  ronilts  of  tlie 
American-Soviet  talks  are  at  hand,  in  part  after  {lie  rcsninption  of  the 
negotiations  in  Geneva. 

The  resolution  of  questions  wliicli  are  still  open  depends  upon  the 
results  of  the  contacts  between  the  United  Stale's  and  tiie  Soviet  Union, 
between  the  world  powers  and  their  allies,  between  the  allies  with  en.-h 
other,  and  finally,  between  the  non-nuclear  states  with  similar  interests. 
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Tho  third  question  is : 

'■'To  xofiat  emteni  has  tho  Federal  Govci'n/nvent  suaoeeded  in  reinoving 
(hr  fears  that  the  p^resent  draft  of  the  non-proliferation  treatg  cotda 
h  indcr  civilian  research,  develo\»nent  and  utilkation  of  nuclear  energy 
and  the  export  of  reactors?'' 

Tho  unhindered  civilian  utilization  of  tho  atom  is  a  vital  interest  of 
tho  Federal  Republic.  The  cleyelopmeiit  in  the  civilian  sector  will  pro¬ 
ceed  further.  The  energy  requirements  of  the  world  will  bo  taken  care 
of  increasingly  through  nuclear  power.  In  the  reactors  providing  this 
energy  is  produced  plutonium,  which  can  bo  used  also  for  producing 
weapons.  With  the  spread  of  nuclear  technology  there  ■will  also  in¬ 
crease  not  only  tho  number  of  civilian  nuclear  powers  but  inevitably 
also  the  number  of  states  which  have  the  objective  capacity  of  pro¬ 
ducing  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  a  duty  of  our  generation  to  prevent  tho  military  misuse  of 
nuclear  energy  and  to  foster  its  peaceful  utilization.  The  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  is  ready  to  support  everything  that  prevents  niis'i.ise. 
She  is  not  ready  to  accept  anything  at  all  whidr  hinclers  its  peaceful 
utilization. 

The  future  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  a  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  state  dei>ends  on  this  princmlo.  Upon  the  enforcement  of 
this  pri'iciplo  also  depends  what  the  Federal  Republic  can  do  for  the 
peaceful  progress  of  manlrind. 

It  is  known  that  German  scientists  are  working  with  prospects  of 
success  on  the  development  of  the  second  generation  of  reactors,  the 
so-called  fast  breeders.  Our  industry  has  good  prospects  of  achieving 
a  high  degree  of  elTiciency  in  this  field.  We  nai’e  striven  for  a  maximum 
protection  of  tho  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  through  binding  treaty 
obligations  and  have  included  in  this  complex  the  long-range  assurance 
of  nuclear  fuel  supplies.  Wit!',  reservation  of  tho  limitations  made, 
above,  it  can  be  said  today  :  Tho  Federal  Government,  in  tho  sense  of 
the  question  asked  can  say,  that  civilian  utilization  will  not  bo  hindered, 
if  tho  treaty  takes  tho  form  which,  through  our  cooperation,  it  pre¬ 
sumably  will  take. 

Non-hindrance  must  also  apply  obviously  to  tho  exchange  of  nuclear 
material  and  nuclear  eouipment,  of  scientific  information  and  tlic 
bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperation  of  states  with  each  other  or  with 
international  organizations  in  tho  civilian  area.  It  must  prevail  for 
research,  industrial  activity  and  with  this,  to  exports.  AVo  are.  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  treaty  slioiihl  expres.sly  set  as  a  goal  tho  fostering  of 
civilian  utilization. 

The  nuclear  weapon _st a tc.i  have  devoted  enormous  financial  means 
to  (lie  military  utilization  of  nuclear  energy.  In  any  case,  they  prolit 
in  the  civilian  area  a  great  deal  from  their  military  experiences.  Tlie 
civilian  ‘'spin-nil  ’  )>r()diu’ts  from  military  research  are  becoming 
steadily  less  important,  it  is  true,— as  the  experts  say,  so  far  as  it  is 
a  que.stion  of  individual  discoveries.  But  in  any  casOj  the  large  size 
of  the  plants  growing  out  of  military  requirements  provides  the  miclear 
armed  states  with  a  monopoly  position  in  regard  to  special  kinds  of 
fissionable  material  and  low  production  costs.  AVo  can  j^r'-sumo  that 
tho  non-nuclear  states  could  share  in  the  results  of  the  military  utiliza- 
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lion  of  nuclear  energy  by  the  nuclear  weapon  states,  including  in¬ 
formation  and  discoveries. 

Through  the  pi'ospective  treaty,  “atomic  weapons  and  other  nuclear 
explosives”  will  be  forbidden.  This  is  justified  on  the  ground  that 
up  to  now  there  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  between  military  and 
civilian  nuclear  explosives.  The  problem  of  using  nuclear  explosives 
for  civilian  purposes  has  scarcely  any  real  significance  for  us  in 
Germany  in  the.  foreseeable  future.  Nevertheless,  w'e  welcome  the  fact 
that  the  United  States,  which  has  not  yet  completed  its  re.search  work, 
has  declared  itself  ready  to  provide  a  nuclear  explosive  service  with 
the  bringing  in  of  an  intevnational  authority  and  without  calculating 
the  research  and  development  costs.' 

The  question  of  controls  is  extremely  important.  Disarmament  with 
controls  is  a  traditional  \Vestern  demand.  It  is  not  a  new  miestion 
for  the  Federal  liepublio.  As  is  well  known,  she  has  alreany  snh- 
jected  herself  to  international  security  controls.  The  treaty  would 
result  in  extending  such  controls  to  otlier  states  as  well. 

We  go  on  the  assumption  that  tlie  placing  into  elTect  of  controls 
does  not  interfere  with  the  economic  operations  of  factories,  does 
not  lead  to  the  loss  of  production  secrets,  bnt  counters  the  dangor.s 
of  misuse.  For  this  purpose  it  is  adequate  to  conlrol  the  end-product 
and  the  fissionable  material,  the  flow  of  fuel  at  definite  strategic 
points,  and  to  have  a  control  which  jiossihly  could  he  exercised  by 
automated  instruments.  These,  instruments  do  not  yet  exist,  'Fhe  Fed¬ 
eral  Eepublio  of  Germany  will  make  every  effort,  in  cooj>eration  with 
allies  and  in  international  organizations,'  to  develop  and  inaugurate 
modern  instruments  of  control.  Through  such  an  automated  eontrol, 
it  would  also  he  possible  to  hold  down  the  costs  of  a  security  control 
system. 

In  any  case,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  months  while  the  basis  for  a  draft  treaty  was 
being  discussed,  no  provision  was  projected  for  any  control  of  the 
nuclear-armed  states.  Up  to  now,  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to 
allow  such  controls  on  its  own  territory.  It  is  all  the  more  imjwrtant 
that  .also  in  tlio  West  there  should  be  ’lo  unnecessary  ami  irniiisfific-d 
differences  of  procedure.  Therefoi’c,  the  possibility  is  to  he  considered 
of  great  importance  that  fhe  United  States  and  Great  Britain  also 
place  their  civilian  sectors  under  international  controls. 

Summing  up  may  I  say — and  at  the  same  timo  state  our  position  in 
regard  to  the  third  point  of  the  FDP  motion : 

The  fears  regarding  the  hindering  of  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  arose  primarily  from  the  earlier  drafts  of  the  non- 
]M-oliforation  treaty.  In  the  draft  of  the  treaty  now  being  co)»sidered, 
it  is  made  certain  that  the  treaty  is  to  have  no  adverse  effects  on  the 
]iencoful  use  of  nueleai*  energy-  for  reseai’ch,  industry  and  counnerce. 
The  Federal  Government  is  concerned  not  only  in  )naking  certain 
that  flirougli  the  treaty  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  will  not 
only  not  bo  hindered,  but,  so  far  as  possible,  Ix’i  fostered. 

The  fourth  question  is : 


'  Ibid.,  pp,  52S-ri38:  ante,  ini.  172-174. 
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“(?rt  adhetiiig  to  the  nan-pi'oliferation  treaty^  will  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  be  able  to  inst<.re  its  supply  of  fuel  and  fissionable 
material  for  peaceful  jmrposes?'" 

Tho  supplying  of  the  Federal  Kepublic  of  Germany  with  eiul- 
proclucts  and  nuelear  fuel  is  arranged  for  tlirough  bilateral  ])acl3 
with  tho  United  States  and  Canada  and  througli  tho  long-range 
agreement  between  tho  United  Stoles  and  EUKATOM.®  'i'hc  bihiteral 
Gernian-Americaii  agreement  expires  in  tho  middle  of  this  year.  ®  After 
tliat  time  tho  supplying  with  American  material  is  to  como  exclusively 
through  EURATOM.  In  accordance  with  written  assurances  of  the 
American  Government,  tho  agreement  between  EURATOM  and  the 
United  States  will  not  be  aliecled  by  the  non-proliferation  treaty, 
and  additional  agreements  regarding  acleqmile  supplies  are  possible. 

The  Federal  Governir  cut  is  convinced  (hat,  through  tlie  assurances 
and  agreemento  in  connection  with  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  its 
supplies  of  material  and  nuclear  fuel  can  be.  insured. 

The  fifth  question  is: 

“/7cic.>t  the  Federal  Goreriiianif  eonalder  a  rnope ration  of  /ff’/i'.l  7’- 
OM  and  Al/f.l,  particularly  in  the  area  of  control'^,  as  desirable  and 
possible?" 

The  FecFial  Government  c(m.si(lers  a  cooperation  between  El’R- 
ATOM  and  lAE.V  a.s  desirable,  ne<'essary  and  possible.  Already 
before  the  non-proliferation  treaty  went  into  the  critical  stage  of  the 
negotiations,  steps  were  taken  on  the  German  .side  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  arranging  for  this  cooperation.  Furthermore,  tho  control 
statute  of  the  IAEA  makes  express  provision  for  the  acceptanee  of 
other  control  systems  (Article  38  D  of  the  ".Vgenev's  Safeguards 
Systenv’ of  1965) ,'® 

The  Federal  Government  goes  on  the  assumption  that  the  lAE.V 
and  other  international  control  systenus  take  over  (he  supervision  of 
the  provisioiis  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  fissionable  materials.  The  IAEA  should  be  able  to  convince  itself 
of  the  efi'ci  tiveness  of  the  oilior  control  sy.stoms.  In  regard  to  this 
quostioiij  it  would  he  in  order,  when  the  occa.sion  arises,  (o  conchule  a 
verification  treaty  between  tho  Vienna  ant horities  and  the  other  control 
organizations  involved.  The  Federal  Government  considers  the  con- 
elusion  of  such  a  verification  treaty  as  jiossihle  also  if  the  members 
of  the  organizations  taking  part  re<inesf  such  a  treaty. 

I'he  si.xth  question  is : 

“117/7  a  n(ni-)>rolifrration  treaty  inal-e  impofsihle  or  burden  im¬ 
portant  infcriujl  rryidafions  of  the  Atlantic  AlUaner  in  the  nuclear 
area?" 

The  ti'eaty-  as  it  is  being  considereil — hirnmlates  that  wliicli  is  for¬ 
bidden;  everything  else  is,  and  remains  permitfeil.  Questions  of  the 

•Atrreement  of  Nov.  fi,  lO.IS  flO  I’ST  7".).  ns  luiiciuleil  Afity  21-22.  inCi2  1 1.3 
t'RT  14031.  (!!!<)  ndflitioiiiil  nureeiiipiit  of  .Iiiiic  11.  lOflO  di  rST  2.^.sn), 
nmended  May  21-22.  IflfiO  (1.3  lUST  M.301  nnd  Ann.  22  nml  27.  loas  (11  I'RT  1  (.-.ill, 

*  ARreenient  of  Julv  .3.  Ift.’lT  (8  L'RT  12(5.')).  ns  nnioiulod  .Tiil.v  22.  10.7!)  (10  I'ST 
1050)  nnd  July  n,  10(52  (1.3  UST  17705. 

noe»nirnt.i  on  Disannament,  HUiri,  p.  1.72. 
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Western  defense  alliance  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  text  of  the  treaty. 
In  spite  of  this  there  iu*o  connections.  The  interpretation,  therefore, 
will  play  an  important  role.  We  are  striving  for  a  high  degree  ot 
certainty  in  regard  to  content  and  form. 

In  accordance  with  the  assurances ^ven  to  us  and  the  other  alliance 
partners  from  the  American  side,  I  can  answer  both  parts  of  the 
question,  tlio  way  things  look  at  present,  with  “no”.  The  dilliciilty  of 
the  subject  raised  here  lies  in  ke^sping  open  future  defense  possibilities 
in  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  in  the  European  framework.  Therefore,  tliis 
is  also  a  question  which  concerns  all  the  partners  of  the  Alliance.  The 
renunciation  by  Germany  of  having  any  jurisdiction  of  its  own  over 
nuclear  weapons,  which  is  a  firm  component  of  our  policy,  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  ns  as  a  German  contribution  to  detente  and  not  as 
discrimination. 

In  regard  to  the  fourth  point  in  the  FDP  motion,  I  should  like  to 
take  the  following  position : 

On  December  14,  1966,  it  became  known  tliat  inside  NATO  there 
would  lie  c-stablished  a  standing  “Committee  for  Nuclear  Defense 
Affairs”  (NDAC),  and  under  this  Committee,  a  “Nuclear  Planning 
Group”  (NPG).“  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  represented 
in  both  bodies  and  in  the  Military  Committee  of  NATO,  and  because 
of  this,  she  has  the  possibility,  "through  her  political  and  military 
loadersiiip  organs,  of  naving  influence  on  the  nuclear  planning  in  the 
Alliance. 

At  the  deliberations  in  the  new  organizations,  the  Federal  Republic 
considers  her  particular  task  to  be,  in  the  framework  of  joint  defense 
planning,  to  repi’esent  the  interests  of  our  people.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  tlio  NPG  in  Washington  on  April  6  and  7, 1967,  she  already  brought 
into  tlio  discussion  in  this  seinse  the  role  of  the  host  state  in  allied 
agreements  regarding  the  planning  and  using  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  seventh  question  is : 

^^Doe.i  the  Federal  Republic  see  in  the  draft  of  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  heiny  disamsed  at  the  present,  or  in  a  preamble  to  such  a  treaty, 
statements  vhich  put  a  brake  on  the  competitimi  in  7iuc!efir  ((rmoyrtenrs. 
and  u'hlch  could  lead  to  a  balanced  reduction  in  armaments  in  the 
atom  ic  area-f" 

Witl'.out  any  doubt,  the  treaty  must  contain  statements  for  checking 
the  coiupotition  iii  miclear  armaments.  In  wliaf  form  this  will  take 
place,  I  cannot  for  the  moment,  or  not  yet,  an  over. 

But  at  this  point,  the  following  is  established:  the.  e.xpansion  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  use  of  nuclear  power  cannot  he  prevented 
tlu'ongh  any  sort  of  checks.  The  manufacture  of  tlie  bomb  is  today  less 
a  question  of  knowledge  than  of  political  will.  The  civilian  nuclear 
jtoweis,  without  doubt,  render  a  real  service,  if  they  adhere  to  the 
planned  non-proliferation  treaty,  for  the  essential  point  really  is  their 
adherence. 

In  principle,  they  are  ready  to  do  this  becau.se  of  the  realization  that 
an  increaso  in  the  number  of  .states,  wlio  indejtemlcntly  have  nnclcar 
weapons  at  their  disposal,  means  an  increase  of  the  danger  for  man- 
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kind.  Ono  fears  tluit  llie  coniinff  into  lie.in^  of  even  only  one  additional 
uuclenr  power  would  start  a  ciiain  reaction  which  would  be  diflicult 
to  control.  For  those  reasons  comes  the  readiness  of  the  civilian  powei-s 
to  malco  a  contribution. 

But  this  contribution  should  not  remain  without  a  reciprocal  con- 
trihu  ion.  Only  the  nuclear-armed  powers  can  make  this  reciprocal 
contribution,  for  tlioro  is  not  only  the  danger  of  a  horixontal,  thc'ro  is 
also  the  danger  of  a  vertical  extension  of  nuclear  armament. 

If  only  the  horizontal  extension  of  nuclear  weapons  is  provon(c«l, 
this  is  indeed  an  important  step,  but  it  does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
making  peace  more  certain,  and  it  can  eventually  place  all  tlio  others 
in  an  exceptional  position  in  the  face  of  the  nuclear  giants.  The  world 
must  therefore  expect  that  also  the  nuclear-armed  states,  in  the  intei-est 
of  the  deliberate  obligations  of  the  treaty,  be  prepared  to  accept  it  as 
a  step  toward  comprehensive  solutions.  That  is;  the  world  cannot  stand 
still  with  a  limited  non-proliferation  treaty.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
nuclear-armed  powers  to  cease  the  further  development  of  ever  more 
dangerous  weapons:  i\ot  to  increa.so  the  present  supply  on  hand,  includ¬ 
ing  the  carriers;  to  begin  (heir  dost  ruction ;  to  stop  i)roducing  fission¬ 
able  materials  for  military  purposes  and  achieve  a  complete  test  stop. 

If  the  nuclear-armed  powers  olenvly  made  known  their  readiness 
to  take  such  steps,  the  non-proliferation  treaty  would  be  the  beginning 
of  international  cooperation  for  the  securing  of  peace  in  the  nuclear 
age.  It  should  be  clarified,  how  this  gord  can  be  insured,  and  indeed, 
in  tlie  ^nso  of  the  resolution  adopted  almost  unaiuraously  and  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  introduction,  resolution  No.  ‘2028  of  the  full  Assembly 
of  the  ITiiited  Nations.^’  These  considerations  and  expectations  are 
today  the  hope  of  the  people  in  the  whole  world. 

A  declaration  of  intent  along  the  lines  mentioned  above  is  planned 
for  the  preamble  of  the  treatv.  The  Federal  Republic  believes  it 
important  that  this  dociaration  ne  not  only  of  a  Platonic  character. 

At  Uiis  point  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  United  States  in 
principle  agrees  to  the  necessity  of  joining  together  non-proliferation 
uiul  concrete  rneasuros  for  stopping  arniaracnts  and  for  disarming. 
Whether  and  to  whnt  extent  the  niidear  powers  actually  give  binding 
assurances,  in  any  case  cannot  yet  L-e  foreseen.  If  it  comes  to  a  pre¬ 
sentation  at  Geneva  of  a  joint  Soviet- American  treaty  draft,  this 
micstiou  certainly  will  bo  a  key  topic  to  be  include.d  in  the  negotiations 
there. 

How  seriously  the  Federal  Government  considere  precisely  this 
aspect  of  the  problem  is  shown  by  tlie  fact  that  it  devoted  a  meino- 
raudum  to  this  theme  and  associated  questions  under  the  date  of  April 
7.”  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  this  memorandum  in  connection 
wit  h  the  second  point  of  the  FDP  motion. 

In  regard  to  the  negotiations  of  the  Genova  disarmament  conference, 
the  Federal  Government  directed  'his  memorandum  to  the  participants 
of  this  conference  and  to  France.  It  was  also  concerned — in  the  context 
of  the  discussions  regarding  a  non-proliferation  treaty — witli  tlie 
theme  of  disannamei\(.  Outside  of  the  powers  represented  in  Geneva, 

”  piiciimcnts  CM  Di.s-on»«!»icj|f,  /SC5,  iip-  532-53'l'. 
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wo  brought  this  inomornndum  to  tlie  attention  of  several  other  inter¬ 
ested  govemments,  the  Vatican,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  all  the  missions  at  the  United  Nations.  In  the  memo¬ 
randum  it  says  literally : 

The  devusfiiting  effect  of  iiiiclenf  woinions  o1>11kp."i  the  governnientM  of  the  -vorUl 
not  only  to  end  the  luiolenr  ni-mnment  race:  the  Interest  of  innnUliuI  deinniula 
that  a  hoglnnlng  be  uindo  to  nuclear  disarmament.  Only  hi  this  way  can  on 
International  tieaoefiil  order  ho  established,  which  giinrnntee.s  n  aucce.s.sfiil 
development  In  freedom,  Independence  and  dlKiiily.  Furthermore,  Germany  is 
determined  to  work  toward  this  goal,  together  witli  other  countries.  The  di.s- 
flrmnmeut  negotiations  of  the  great  nuelenr  armed  jiowor.s  have  Inileed  achieved 
partial  siiocess  in  regard  to  the  control  of  armaments,  but  however,  have  In  no 
way  ended  the  compelHlon  in  nuclear  armaments.  All  the  more  prc.ssiiig  remnins 
the  neces.sity  of  a  real  disarmament.  An  International  regulation  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapon.s  could  prove  Itself  to  be  the  flr.st  step  in  an 
efteotlve  Insuring  of  peace,  if  It  were  followed  by  steps  toward  di.snrmamcnt. 

The  Federal  Govornmenf  does  not  consider  it  suitable  for  the 
momoiit  to  propose  n  special  treaty  concerning  a  general  prohibition 
of  the  prodtiction  of  nuclear  weapons  and  llie  step  by  step  destruction 
of  the  existing  nuclear  weapon  ar.senals,  but  wishes  to  present  the  goals 
of  a  stop  in  nrmnment.s,  and  disarinament  in  agreement  witli  niimerons 
other  states  within  the  framework  of  the  treaty  being  discussed  at  the 
moment  regarding  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Federal  Government  concentrates  her  elTorls  toward  disnrmameni  on 
a  connection  between  these  goals  of  hens  with  the  nuclear  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  l)reseiitly  being  discussed. 

The  positive  reaction  to  the  memorandum  enco\irago>s  the  Federal 
Government  to  continue  to  attach  the  groate.st  importance  to  tying 
together  non-iu'oliferation  and  di.snrinnment. 

IV. 

As  a  further  answer  to  the  questions  placed.  I  should  like  to  note 
only  the  following;  In  the  event  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  present  a  joint  draff,  the  treaty  will  be  examined  witli  complete 
thoroughness. 

Wo  3iall  make  our  decision  in  accordance  with  onr  judgment  and 
our  coiiscieiuv,  if  the.  basis  for  a  decision  is  clear. 

To  promote  further  development  along  th.o  road  to  detente,  to  the 
insuring  of  peace  and  toward  tlio  progress  of  mankind,  will  be  deter¬ 
minate  in  judging  the  non-proliferation  ti'eaty,  in  our  cooperation  in 
it  and  for  our  decision. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  President  Johnson:  Non¬ 
proliferation  Treaty  {Extract},  May  18,  1967  ' 


<?.  Mr.  President,  the  Geneva  talk's  on  the  nonproliferntiov  Irratij 
are  getting  started  again  nov'.  How  far  apart  or  hoir  close  together 
are  ire  and  the  Soriets  on  an  agrennrnt  on  that  and  irhat  ahoat  the 
prohlems  irith  oiir  aPies? 


'  Wreklii  Compilation  of  Presidential  Doeuments,  May  22,  1007,  p.  7.')2. 
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Thu  PiaamKNf.  We  are  carrying  on  exchanges  of  views  wilh  all 
concerned — ns  wo  liavo  been  for'innny  months.  I  oon’t  think  that  one 
can  accurately  predict  what  theoulcome  will  he.  I  would  prefer  to  wait 
until  tilings  jell  a  little  more  before  speculating  on  what  and  when. 

I  have,  all  along,  very  much  hoped  thnt  after  we  got  the  tripartite 
talks  out  of  the  way,  the  consular  treaty, the  space  treaty, “  and  the 
Kennedy  Round,  tluit  we  could  make  some  juogross  in  the  ABM  and 
the  nonproliferation  field. 

1  still  have  hopes  in  those  fields.  1  am  very  grateful  for  the  nrogre.ss 
tliat  ha?  been  made  in  space,  in  the  consular,  tripartite,  and  Kennedy 
Round.  1  would  hope  for  equally  good  results  in  the  other  two.  lull  I 
don't  know.  1  don't  want  (o  paint  a  ro.sy  picture  only  to  have  you  re¬ 
mind  mo  about  it  at  the  next  meeting,  1  am  hopeful.  I  see  no  insur- 
mountahle  barriers  to  the  nonpmliferation  at  this  time,  if  that  givea 
you  a  feel  of  it. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  R.epresentative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  18,  1967  ' 

The  Eigl'.tocn-Nation  Commiltee  on  Disarnianicnt  is  resuming  its 
work  in  a  complicated  situation.  International  ten.?ion  not  onfy  is 
not  decrea.sing  but  on  the  contrary,  a.?  a  re.sult  of  the  furtlier  escalation 
by  the  ("nited  Stales  of  the  war  of  aggres.sion  in  Viet-Xniii,  if  is  con- 
ti'nuiiig  to  increase.  Attempts  to  intoi'fere  in  the  internal  nll’nii's  of 
States,  tn  millifv  the  right  of  people,?  to  decide  tlicir  own  fulnro 
(heni.«elve.«,  represent  a  serious  throat  to  tlie  cause  of  peace  through- 
(iiif  the  world.  The  situation  also  remain?  disquieting  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  where  certain  circles  still  count  on  acquiring  miclenr 
weapons. 

4  In  tliesc  circumsfanre-s  tiic  soluiion  of  the  probiem  of  disanna- 
ment,  and  in  the  liist  place  of  the  problem  of  preventing  the  furllior 
proliferation  of  miolear  weapon',  becomes  a  matter  of  parliculnr 
urgency.  The  need  to  solve  tliis  problem,  a.?  an  iiiqiortant  step  towards 
stopping  the  arm.?  r.ace,  ivas  stressed  by  the  Coitierenco  of  Jhiropean 
ronimunist  and  ^V'orkei's’  Parties  on  problems  of  security  in  Europe, 
which  was  held  at  Karlovy  Vary  at  the  end  of  April  Ihisyear.- 

The  attitinle  of  the  Soviet  Thiir.n  towards  the  pioldem  of  non¬ 
proliferation  of  miclenr  weapons  is  well  known.  The  Soviet  T  nion 
regards  it  as  one  of  the  key  proldems  of  European  and  international 
security,  and  i.?  .striving  to  reacli  ngreement  on  a  draft  non-prolifer¬ 
ation  treaty  (hat  would  meet  tlic  purpose  of  '-Ireugllu'iiiiig  p.Mce  and 
eliminating  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 


■  !>(  pinlmi'nl  of  iftotv  Juno  22,  lOfi'l,  up  UTC-OSS. 

’ . !  a  fc,  pp.  3S-i3. 

'  i:XDC/I>\'.  2S.7,  pp.  -1-12. 

•  SCO  ante,  pp.  li>7-2n.'?. 
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6.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union>  Mr.  Brezhnev,  speaking  of  the 
attitude  of  the  USSR  in  relation  to  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons,  stated  in  his  speech  of  2-1  April  at  the  Conference 
in  Karlovy  Vary : 

At  present  uegotiations  are  taking  place  for  the  conclusion  of  an  International 
treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of.  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union  and  othor 
socialist  countries  are  directing  their  efforts  so  that  this  work  may  be  success¬ 
fully  concluded  and  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  be 
open  for  signature  by  all  the  States  of  the  world.* 

7.  The  main  problem  which  the  treaty  is  intended  to  solve  is  to  pre¬ 
clude  completely  and  reliably  any  possibility  of  any  proliferation 
whatsoever  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  precisely  on  that  requirement 
that  tl'ic  Soviet  Union  has  based  itself  m  consistently  advocating  the 
closing  of  all  channels  leading  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
That  basic  principle  of  the  treaty  was  clearly  and  specifically  fonnu- 
lated  in  resolution  2028  (XX)  adopted  by  the  twentieth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

The  treaty  should  be  void  of  any  loop-holes  which  might  iiermit  nuclear  or 
non-nuclear  Powers  to  proliferate,  directly  or  Indirectly,  nuclear  weapons  lu  any 
form.* 

8.  To  satisfy  those  i^equiremonts  a  non-proliferation  trea^  must 
first  of  all  prohibit  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  by  nuclear  Powers, 
and  do  so  m  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  all  possible  ways  and  means  of 
.such  transfer.  In  short,  the  treaty  must  prohibit  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  to  anybody,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly.  But,  in  order  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  it  is  also  necessary  to  prohibit  the  transfer  of  control 
over  nuclear  weapons ;  that  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  resolution  1665  (XVI)  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.® 

!).  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  treaty  should  prohibit  nuclear  Powers 
from  rendering  assistance  to  non-nuclear  Powei-s  or  encouraging  or 
inciting  them  to  produce  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices,  or  to  acquire  them  by  any  other  means,  or  to  acquire  control 
over  such  w<iapons  or  explosive  devices.  In  their  turnj  tlie  non-nuclear 
Powers  should  renounce  the  production  or  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  otlier  nuclear  explosive  devices,  and  should  also  not  accept 
the  transfer  of  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices  from  anybody. 

10.  A  treaty  based  on  such  provisions  would  close  all  chinks  and 
loop-lioles  througli  wbicli  proliferation  of  nuclear  wcaixins  could 
take  place.  The  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  would  bo  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cause  of  strengthening  international  security  and 
pro-serving  world  peace.  It,  is  hardly  pos.siblo  to  dispute  the  fact  that 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  countries  po3sc.ssing  nuclear  weapons  or 
given  access  to  them  would  greatly  increase  tension  in  international 
relations  and  would  increase  the  probability  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 


•Ante,  i>.  105  (variant  translation). 

‘  Doriimenis  on  niaarmament,  1965,  pp.  B32-534. 
'  Ihi4.,  1961,  p.  004. 
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11.  It  is  important  to  note  in  that  connexion  that  the  danger  of  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  univei-sal  one.  The  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  constitutes  a  threat,  to  the  great  Power’s.  They  face 
an  Increased  risk  of  being  dragged  into  a  nuclear  war  as  a  result  of 
conflicts  hi  one  or  another  part  of  the  world.  The  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  equally  constitutes  a  threat  to  small  countries.  For 
them,  as  for  all  countries  in  the  world,  a  nucle^tr  war  would  be  truly 
catastrophic. 

12.  In  resolution  21.53  (XXI)  of  the  General  Assembly  it  is  noted 
with  complete  justification  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  countries 
possessing  nuclear  weapons  “may  lead  to  the  aggravation  of  tension 
between  States  and  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  war”.*  In  this  connexion  there 
is  a  particular  danger  in  access  to  nuclear  weapons  being  acquired  by 
forces  that  are  making  revanchist  demands.  That  is  why  nio  conclusion 
without  delay  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  bo  the  very  measure  dictated  by  life  itself,  which  would  help  to 
create  a  more  reliable  degree  of  security  for  all  States  and  which  w’ould 
contribute  to  the  relaxation  of  international  tension  and  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  confidence  among  States. 

13.  The  conclusion  of  an  international  treaty  on  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  w'ould  undoubtedly  help  to  ensure  the  security 
of  all  States,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear.  It  would  be  in  the  interests  of 
all  people.s  reliably  to  link  their  future,  not  to  participation  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  but  to  measures  aimed  at  reducing  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war,  at  disarmament. 

14.  In  its  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet  Government  has  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  wishes  of  the  non-nuclear  Powers  in  r^ard  to  ensuring  their 
security.  Taking  those  wishes  into  account,  the  ^vict  Union  proposed 
in  1966  that  a  provision  be  inserted  in  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
stipulating  that  nuclear  weapons  should  not  be  used  against  non¬ 
nuclear  States  not  having  nuclear  weapons  on  their  territoiw.’  The 
Soviet  side  confirms  its  willingness  to  include  a  special  ai'ticle  contain¬ 
ing  such  a  provision  in  the  draft  treaty  if  the  otlier  parties  to  the 
negotiations  agree  to  this. 

15.  An  important  aspect  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  the  eflcct  that  it  would  have  on  the  peaceful 
development  of  nuclear  energy.  In  this  connexion  a  number  of  mis¬ 
givings  have  been  voiced  to  the  effect  that  the  treaty  might  prevent 
the  non-nuclear  countries  from  enjoying  the  benefits  that  are  inherent 
in  tlie  peaceful  potentialities  of  the  atom.  We  fully  realize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  problem  and  we  understand  the  desire  of  the  non-nuclear 
countries  tn  avail  themselves  of  all  the  achievements  of  present-day 
science  ai’  technology,  including  nuclear  energy,  for  the  purpose  of 
their  own  development  and  to  raise  their  standards  of  living.  Our 
point  of  view  in  that  regard  is  that  the  solution  of  the  non-prolifer¬ 
ation  problem  is  one  ot  the  most  important  conditions  that  would 
ensure  for  the  non-nuclear  countries  the  most  rapid  and  successful 
development  of  tlioir  peaceful  atomic  industry. 


‘ibid.,  mo,  I).  74a. 

'Ibid.,  p,  11. 
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16.  Renunciation  by  tlio  nou-nuciear  countries  of  military  ways 
of  using  atomic  eneig/  would  enable  tliem  to  coiiceulrate  all  their 
scientific,  technical  and  materia;  resources  on  the  peaceful  utilization 
of  the  achievements  of  nuclear  physics,  which  would  uiuloublcdly 
widen  their  potentialities  in  that  field.  Indeed,  it.  is  well  known  what 
huge  effoi’ts  and  material  X’esources  are  required  for  tlie  doveiopmont 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  great  material  expenditures  and  the  diversion 
of  the  efforts  and  energy  of  scientists  from  peaceful  to  military  prob¬ 
lems  would  all  liinder  tlie  peaceful  development  of  atomic  energy, 

17.  Another  important  aspect  of  the  conclu-sion  of  a  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  would  lie  tbat_  as  a  result  of  that  treaty,  more  favourable 
conditions  would  be  created  for  the  development  of  broad  inter¬ 
national  co-oporation  in  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy.  In  ovu’ 
opinion  the  treaty  could  coirtribute  to  the  further  expansion  of  such 
co-operation.  The  Soviet  Union  has  advocated,  and  continues  to  advo¬ 
cate,  the  principle  of  general  access  to  the  benefits  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
technology  for  peaceful  purposes,  both  for  nuclear  and  for  non-nuclear 
countries. 

18.  An  important  condition  that  would  ensure  for  the  non-nuclear 
countries  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  tiie  peaceiul  use  of 
unclear  energy  is  the  a^uisition  by  those  countries  of  the  appix^px’iate 
technological  information  and  their  participation  in  the  exchange  of 
scientific  information  in  that  field.  Thereby  they  would  not  only  derive 
benefit  for  themselves,  but  would  also  contribute  individually  or  in 
co-operation  w'ith  other  States  to  tlio  fuitlier  development  of  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  -which  would  be  in  accordance 
■witli  the  interests  of  all  mankind.  Nuclear  energy  is  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  human  genius;  it  should  be  not  a  weapon  of  destruction  and 
death,  but  a  mighty  means  of  improving  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
peoples  of  all  countries  in  tlie  world.  It  is  this  noble  purpose  tliat  the 
treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  intended  to  meet. 

10.  During  the  last  session  of  our  Committee  the  representatives  of 
a  number  of  non-aligned  States  raised  the  question  of  how  to  i-eeoncile 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
witli  the  use  of  nuclear  e.v]>1osions  by  non-nuclear  f'ountries  for  ]>eace- 
ful  purposes.  Wo  well  unde.r.stand  the  motives  tha.t  underlay  tiic  state¬ 
ments  of  the  non-aligned  countries  on  tliis  problem,  and  we  consider 
that  it  should  be  solved  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  cause  any  prejudice  to 
tlio  interests  of  the  non-nuclear  States,  It  is  neces-sary,  however,  to  hear 
in  mind  that  in  certain  countrie.s  there  arc  circle.s  which  are  seeking  to 
find  in  the  jirohlem  of  the  use.  of  nuclear  explosions  for  periceful  pur- 
pose.s  a  pretext  for  delaying  and  frustrating  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

20.  In  that  connexion  wo  should  like  to  recall  once  again  our  alti¬ 
tude  towards  the  problem  of  the  cariying  out  of  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes  in  non-nuclear  States.  It  cannot  be  domed  that  any 
device  for  the  carrying  out  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
in  no  way  diifers  in  principle  from  devices  having  a  military  purpose. 
Star!  ing  from  that  premise.,  we  define  our  .attitude  towards  the  carrying 
out  of  such  explosions  by  non-nuclear  States  on  the  basis  of  our  position 
of  principle  in  regard  to  non-proliferation  in  general;  and,  above  all, 
we  are  guided  by  tlie  consideration  that  a  treaty  on  this  subject  slmiikl 
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close  all  loop-holes  for  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  any 
form.  ^ 

21.  iiie  Soviet  Union  understands  tlie  interest  of  non-nuclear 
States  in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  in  the  future  in  order  to  cany  out 
Siicli  major  projects  in  the  iiold  of  economic  development  as  may  re- 
(Iiiiro  nuclear  explosions.  We  firmly  maintain  the  position  that  an 
agreemont  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  cannot  and 
should  not  pi’ovent  liou-nuclear  countries  from  using  nuclear  energy 
for  the  puri)osos  of  peaceful  econon\ic  development.  In  this  connexion 
wo  boar  in  mind  that  the  c}ue,stion  of  the  prcceduro  and  conditions  gov¬ 
erning  tlio  carrying  out  of  nuclear  explosions  is  a  particular  question 
which  can  bo  settled  only  on  the  basis  of  a  sepai'ate  internatiomil 
agreement. 

22.  In  discussing  the  jn’oblem  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  at  sessions  of  the  (jicneral  Asseinbly  and  here  in  the  Eightccn- 
Natioji  Committee,  many  delegations  have  deA'oted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  cpiestion  of  tlio  measures  which  should  bo  taken  to  ensure 
eliectivc  implementation  of  the  treaty.  Moreover,  the  representatives 
of  a  whole  number  of  States  have  stressed  that  the  parties  to  tlm  treat}’ 
should  work  out  and  adopt  reliable  measures,  acccptalde  to  all,  for 
verifying  how  the  obligation  to  refrain  from  acquiring  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  or  manufacturing  them  independently  is  complied  with  by  States. 

23.  Such  a  provision  was  also  laid  down  in  General  Assembly  res¬ 
olution  2028  (XX)  us  one  of  the  basic  principles  witli  which  a  treaty 
on  the  non-pi'oiiforutiou  of  nuclear  weapons  should  comply.  The  Soviet 
Union  attaches  great  iuiportauco  to  that  provision  and  considers  that 
the  trcixty  should  contain  reliable  safeguards  to  ensure  its  consistei\t 
iinpleinoutation. 

24.  In  what  form  and  how  should  tlioso  safeguards  be  applied? 
.Many  countrio.s  have  oxpiv.ssed  tlic  view  that  in  the  implementation 
of  a  non-proliferation  ti-eaty  the  system  of  safeguards  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  has  been  approved  by  tlio 
oyerwhehning  majority  of  States',  slioukl  bo.  used.  Thus,  at  the  mcctir." 
of  our  Committee  lichi  on  J(!  March,  tlie  representative  of  the  Uniteri 
Arab  Kepublic,  Mr.  Khallaf,  saiil  in  tliis  connexion: 

Tlie  treaty  imist  eoiitaiii  proviiilons  elcarly  stiinilatiiig  compulsory  aud  uuifonu 
application  of  tlio  single  system  of  safeguaixls  of  the  Iiiternatioiini  Atomic  Energy 
Agoucy  to  all  uon-nuclcar  States  parties  to  tlio  treaty.  Moreover,  the  control  sy.s- 
tom  must  lie  oxlendod  to  the  transfer  of  imclcnr  material  and  to  ali  iniclc.ar 
activities,  past  and  present. 

In  sucti  a  treaty  the  only  inspection  .eystoni  ilceeptahle  in  this  re.spect  is  com- 
pulsory  and  not  voluntary,  inieriiational  and  not  regional,  effective  and  not 
fictitious.' 

It  seems  to  us  that  that  viewpoint  deserves  the  most  serious  atten¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  liardly  likely  that  any  weighty  arguments  will  bo  found 
to  refute  the  validity  of  the  extremoly  imijortant  points  put  forward 
by  the  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

25.  The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  impoi  tant  not  only  in  itself.  In  General  Assembly  i-esolu- 
tion  2028  (XX),  which  lays  down  the  basic  principles  of  tlie  treaty 


'  A  n  tc,  p. 
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on  tlio  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  is  pointed  out  that  “The 
treaty  should  be  a  step  towards  the  achievement  of  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament,  and,  more  particularly,  nuclear  disarmament.”  ’ 
The  Soviet  delegation,  in  stating  tlie  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  regard  to  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  has 
repeatedly  stressed  that  we  regard  a  solution  to  this  pi*oblcm  not  as 
an  end  in  itself  or  as  a  single,  isolated  measure,  but  ns  a  link  in  a  chain 
of  otlier  disarmament  measures  designed  to  eliminate  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  In  this  connexion  may  I  remind  you  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR,  Mr. 
Kosygin,  on  9  February? 

.  .  .  we  regard  the  solution  ot  the  problem  of  uou-proliferiition  aa  an  important 
step  towards  tlie  subsegueut  nuclear  disarmament  of  Bt.ates.  Non-i>roliferation  is 
not  a  means  of  consolidating  the  particular  status  of  the  present  nuclear  Powers, 
but  an  imix>rtnut  stage  in  the  struggle  for  nuclear  disarmnmcnt,  for  banning  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  for  their  complete  removal  from  the  nnunmouts  of  States 
and  their  destruction,  and  the  struggle  to  end  the  production  of  such  weapons. 
We  are  coufldont  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  imssiblo  to  solve  all  these  problems 
and  thus  rid  mankind  of  the  threat  hanging  over  lt.'° 

26.  The  Soviet  Union  has  always  advocated,  and  continues  to  advo¬ 
cate,  that  the  problem  of  disannamcnt  should  be  solved  in  the  most 
radical  way :  all  nuclear  weapons  should  bo  eliminated  once  and  for 
all  and  agreement  should  be  reached  on  the  complete  dismantling  of 
the  military  machine  of  all  States.  That  is  the  aim  of  the  projxisals 
which  have  been  advocated  for  so  long  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  conduct¬ 
ing  negotiations  on  disannament.  You  are  aware  what  great  difllculties 
are  encountered  in  negotiating  a  solution  to  tho  problem  of  iiuclcar 
disarmament  and  other  problems  relating  to  tho  elimination  of  arma¬ 
ments.  For  this  reason  the  course  recommended  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  which  has  given  priority  to  tho  question  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  is  absolutely  right. 

27.  The  conclusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  would  create  more 
favourable  conditions  for  ensuring  tho  solution  of  other  disarmament 
questions  in  regard  to  which  it  is  at  present  proving  difficult  to  reach 
a  mutually-acceptablo  agreement.  Furtb-ormore,  we  consider  that  the 
draft  treaty  should  contain  provisions  whicli  would  encourage  States 
to  intensify  their  efforts  to  solve  tho  problems  of  disarmament  and 
especially  those  relating  to  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
important,  in  particular,  that  the  treaty  should  state  tho  intention 
of  the  States  parties  to  the  treaty  to  bring  about  the  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  as  miickly  as  possible,  calling  upon  all  States  to  co¬ 
operate  in  achieving  this  aim.  The  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  should  open  up  a  clear  prospect  in  regard  to  tl^o  prob¬ 
lem  of  disarmament  as  a  whole,  by  confirming  tho  intention  of  all  tho 
parties  to  the  treaty  to  struggle  for  the  elimination  from  national  and 
intei’national  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  means  of  delivery. 

28.  Furthermore,  as  the  Soviet  delegation  has  already  j^ointed  out, 
we  agree  with  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the  non-aligned  States  to 
include  in  the  draft  ti’eaty  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in 
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tho  treaty  should  adversely  affect  the  right  of  any  group  of  States  to 
conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  ensure  the  total  absence  of  nu¬ 
clear  ^veapons  in  their  respcclivc  territories.”  That  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  advocates  tho 
establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Tho 
Soviet  Union  regards  the  struggle  for  disarmament  as  one  of  tho  most 
important  orientations  of  its  foreign  policy.  As  tho  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  has  repeatedly  stated,  it  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  put 
a  speedy  end  to  the  arms  race  and  to  achieve  a  solution  of  the  disar¬ 
mament  problem. 

2S).  If  the  treaty  on  tho  non-proliferation  of  nuelear  weapons  is  to 
constitute  a  really  solid  basis  for  further  steps  in  the  field  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  it  must  be 'durable  and  reliable  and  must  givo  assurance  to  all 
the  parties  to  it  that  it  will  bo  implemented  strictly  and  without  fail. 
Tho  durability  of  tho  treaty  on  tho  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  is  an  important  factor  ensuring  the  vitality  and  effectiveness 
of  the  agreement  on  which  wo  are  working.  It  is  precisely  with  this 
aim  in  view  that  tho  corresponding  provisions  of  the  treaty  on  tho  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  drafted. 

30.  Since  wo  have  been  conducting  negotiations  regarding  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty,  although  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  we  still  nave  not  achieved  such  a  result  as  would  enable  us 
to  solve  tho  most  urgent  problem  of  our  times — the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  on  the  non-pr<diforation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  forces  oppos¬ 
ing  such  a  treaty  and  striving  by  every  means  to  delay  and  prevent 
its  conc'nsion  are  becoming  more  active.  That  places  upon  all  tho 
States  llembers  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
a  great  and  serious  responsibility.  Every  effort  must  be  exerted  to 
ensure  tho  achievomoiit  of  an  agreement  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  with  due  regard  to  tho  interests  of  all  States.  Tlieroby 
an  important  step  would  be  taken  towards  ensuring  international  se¬ 
curity  and  tho  onmination  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

31.  Before  concluding  my  statement  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  welcome  the  newly-arrived  Secretary-General  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  Ambassador  da  Costa.  We  should  like 
to  wish  him  every  success  in  his  work  both  within  and  outside  the 
Committee. 

32.  Wo  likewise  welcome  among  us  the  head  of  the  Mexican  delega¬ 
tion,  Amba.ssador  Castaneda.  Wo  should  like  to  wish  him  also  every 
success  in  liis  activities  botli  here  in  the  Committee,  in  tho  struggle 
for  disarmament  and  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  confronting 
tho  Committee,  and  in  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  other  problems 
with  which  ho  has  to  dejil  in  his  international  and  otlier  activities. 
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Statement  by  ACDA  Difector  Foster  to  the  Eighteen  Na¬ 
tion  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  May  18,  1967  " 

33.  I  should  like  to  join  iu  (ho  warm  welcome  extended  by  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  atul  my  co-Chairman  to  Ambassador  Correa  da  Costa  of 
Brazil  and  Ambassador  Castaneda  of  Mexico.  I,  too,  hoi^e  that  their 
presence  here  wil  I  be  most  useful,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be. 

34.  The  first  objective  of  the  United  States  at  this  Conference  is  a 
non-proliferation  treaty.  Wo  want  to  negotiate  a  fair  and  effective 
treaty,  one  that  can  be  accepted  by  all  and  one  that  will  endure.  For 
half  a  decade  there  have  been  inteimational  discussions  regarding  a 
non-proliferation  treaty.  United  Nations  resolutions  have  oeen  pro¬ 
posed,  debated  and  passed.  Draft  treaties  have  been  olTered.  Extended 
public  debates  have  taken  place.  In  addition,  len^hy  private  negotia¬ 
tions  have  been  carried  on.  It  is  time  now  for  tlie  results  to  be  .sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  waiting  world. 

35.  President  Johnson's  message,  which  I  read  at  our  firet  meeting 
this  year,  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  “soon  be  possible  to  recom¬ 
mend  draft  provisions  of  a  non-prolifemtion  treaty  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee”.*  Just  bcfoi-e  our  I'ecess  in'Mareh,  my  delega¬ 
tion  made  clear  our  continuing  desire  to  submit  draft  treaty  language 
to  the  Committee.  I  then  pledged  every  effort  to  acliieve  a  draft  that 
coidd  be  placed  befoi'o  the  Committee  as  the  joint  recommendation  of 
the  two  co-Chainuen.  With  the  greatest  possible  energy  my  Govern¬ 
ment  undertook  immediately  a  new  phase  of  consultations  with  our 
allies;  and  from  the  latter  part  of  April  until  today  the  co-Chainnen 
liave  continued  their  discussions. 

36.  In  my  judgment,  a  gi’eat  deal  of  progress  has  been  made 
towards  a  text  whicn  coidd  be  accepted  by  all  those  govenunents  which 
wish  to  support  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  The  co-Chaiimen  are  con¬ 
tinuing  their  active  discussions  to  produce  such  a  text,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  my  fellow  co-Chairman  and  I  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  joint  rsconlmendatiouto  the  Committee  voiy  soon. 

37.  The  United  States  continues  to  believe  that  there  is  no  more 
important  problem  before  tlie  world  than  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Wo  are  determined  to  submit  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  and  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world  a  draft  non-pi-oliforation 
treaty  whicli,  after  further  negotiation  hero  and  consideration  by  ail 
governments,  can  bo  accepted  by  all  governments  which  wish  to  take 
realistic  steps  to  eliminate  the  jibssibiTity  of  nuclear  war.  Because  this 
treaty  must  be  a  benefit  to  all  and  a  detriment  to  none,  its  nej^otiation 
is  extraordinarily  complicated.  The  co-Chairmen’s  work  is  tlierefore 
not  yet  done.  But  my  hope  is  that  wo  can  present  our  recommendations 
on  what  wo  liave  accomplished  to  the  Committee  in  the  near  future. 
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Statement  by  the  Brazilian  Representative  (Correa  da 
Costa)  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee: 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy,  May  18,  1967  ' 

38.  First,  of  all,  allow  me  to  say  liow  deeply  honoured  I  feel  to  par¬ 
ticipate  today  in  the  work  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Coinmifleo  on  Dis¬ 
armament.  Throughout  five  years  of  discussions  some  progress  has 
been  achieved;  and  1  pay  tribute  to  this  Committee,  winch  lias  been 
instrumental  in  arriving  at  some  ^xisitivt  i-esults  in  the  common  effort 
to  reduce  world  tension  and  ensure  the  maintenance  of  peiico  in  the 
world.  My  country  has  been  constantly  euitaged  during  this  period  in 
the  tavsk  of  co-oiwating  to  find  constructive  ways  of  avoiding  nuclear 
war  forever  so  that  the  forces  of  the  atom  are  utilized  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  My  personal  gratification  is  enbanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  problems  of  disarmament,  for  some  time  now,  have  been  fore¬ 
most  in  my  thoughts,  both  as  a  member  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  to 
a  number  of  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
and  as  the  head  of  my  coiuitrj'’s  delegation  to  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  Treaty  which  was  recently  signed  in  Mexico  City.^  I  thank 
you  very  sincerely,  Mr.  Chairman, "for  your  kind  words,  and  I  also 
wish  ( 0  o.\pres.s  my  gratitude  to  Anibas.sador  Roshchin  and  to  Ambas¬ 
sador  Foster  for  therr  kind  -words  of  welcome. 

30.  Wo  are  about  to  resume  a  dillicult  process  of  negotiation. 
Before  us  lies  the  arduous  task  of  drafting  an  effective,  treaty  on  the 
non-px'olifcration  of  nuclear  weapons — an  issue  that  has  been  under 
discussion  at  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disannament  Committee  since  lOfiS. 
At  the  start  the  mam  obstacle  was  the  lack  of  agreement  between  the 
two  super-Powei-s;  today  there  are  auspicious  signs  that  a  basic  agi’oe- 
inont  is  in  the  process  of  being  reached.  It  remains  now  to  bring  it  into 
lino  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  non-nuclear-weaiX)n  countries 
of  the  world. 

40.  Brazil  has  caruestlj^  participated  in  tlie  work  of  this  C^)mmii- 
tee  in  it.s  scai'ch  for  fonnulations  that  might  be  conducive  to  general 
and  coinirleto  disarmainont.  Wo  have  supported  for  this  very  reason 
all  the  efforts  tJiat  have  be.en  made  here  to  check  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  to  halt  nuclear  tests  in  outer  space,  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  in  the  ocean,  os  well  as  proposals  regarding  the  creation  of 
denuclearized  zones.  Brazil  is  already  a  party  to  tlic  hloscow  Treaty,® 
and  my  Government  has  just  siguctl,  in  Mexico  City,  the  Treaty  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Uatin  Americ.a.  This  attitude 
reflects  our  secular  tradition  of  pacifism.  Quito  recently,  on  5  April, 
President  Costa  e  Silva  solemnly  reaffirmed  P>i-a:  ils  historical  stand 
when  ho  outlined  the  foreign  policy  of  the  new  Geviroment : 

Wo  repiuiinte  iinclenr  armament  and  we  are  aware  of  the  serious  risk  that 
tlie  (lisseniinntion  of  nuclear  weaimns  would  bring  upon  mankind.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive.  however,  that  no  actual  or  potential  hindrances  prejudice  the  full  utilizatiou 
by  our  countries  of  micloar  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  Otherwise  we  should  be 
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accL'ptlug  a  new  form  of  dei)eudence  which  Is  certnluly  Incou^lstont  with  our 
nsiilrntlons  for  development. 

41.  Out-  signing  of  the  Ijatiii-Anioricun  Trenty  is  a  direct  outcome 
of  tliis  policy,  the  main  objective  of  which  is  to  sjieod  up  the  jieaceful 
nucloitnzation  of  Brazil  while  securing  at  the  same  time  complete 
renunciation  of  nuclear  armaments.  In  signing  the  regional  Treaty 
we  have  also  wished  to  mark  our  adhei'ence  to  an  initiative  which  .sets 
an  e.xample  and  provides  a  basis  for  efforts  towards  non-proliferation 
on  a  world-wide  scale. 

42.  In  sending  a  special  envoy  to  Genova,  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  wished  to  underline  the  purposes  which  inspire  its  position  and 
to  alllrm  unequivocally  the  distinct  ion  that  exists  between  peaceful  and 
military  uses  of  nuclear  energj’,  since  my  Government  is  determined 
to  put  the  atom  at  the  service  of  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  Brazil  and  of  Latin  America,  'j'ho  Treaty  of  Mexico  draws  a  neat 
distinction  between  those  two  antinomic  osp^ts  of  the  utilization  of 
the  new  source  of  energy.  Thus,  the  message  it  conveys  is  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  prohibit  nuclear  weapons;  it  is  imperative  thatoveiy  nation 
retain  the  right  to  mobilize,  without  any  restriction  whatsoever,  the 
whole  range  of  modern  technological  resources  requiied  to  eliminate 
poverty  and  underdevelopment,  which  generate  grave  international 
ton.sions. 

43.  Nuclear  energy  plays  a  decisive  toIb  in  this  mobilization  of 
resources.  We  must  develop  and  utilize  it  in  every  fonn,  including  the 
explosives  that  make  possible  not  only  gimt  civil  engineering  projects 
but  also  an  ever-increasing  variety  of  applications  that  may  prove 
essential  to  speed  up  the  progress  of  our  peoples.  To  accept  the  self¬ 
limitation  requested  from  us  in  order  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  the 
present  nuclear-weapon  Powers  would  amount  to  miouncing  in 
advance  boundless  prospects  in  the  field  of  i>eaceful  activities.  In  fact, 
the  now  discoveries  and  broaks-th rough  that  continuously  enrich  tech¬ 
nology  cannot  remain  the  privilege  of  a  few  without  establishing 
within  the  international  commimity  an  irreparable  relationship  or 
doi>ondenco. 

44.  For  the  developing  countries  (he  only  way  (o  shorten  ilie  road 
in  the  race  against  backwardness  lies  jncc'iscly  in  the  technological 
leap  that  full  utilization  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  can 
provide.  Otherwise  such  countries  will  have  let  the  scientific  involu¬ 
tion  of  our  time  pass  them  by,  even  before  having  themselves  com¬ 
pleted  the  cycle  of  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
With  the  authority  of  a  country  that  has  never  oinbarked  on  a  war  of 
conquest,  and  also  as  a  smnatory  of  the  only  existing  Treaty  that  pro¬ 
hibits  nuclear  weapons,  Brazil  will  exert  its  best  efforts  to  sec  that  an 
agreeir.ent  on  non-proliferation  is  arrived  at  in  this  forum,  so  that  the 
basic  luinciiiles  established  in  our  continent  may  be  extended  to  the 
whole  world. 

45.  For  this  reason  Brazil^  which  together  with  Mexico  represents 
Latin  America  in  this  Committee,  does  not  wish  there  to  bo  any  con¬ 
fusion  hero  between  iioii-proli fora t ion  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  free 
utilization  of  nuclear  technology  for  peaceful  purposes.  Nor  would  wo 
accept  that.,  in  the  name  of  disarmament,  tlio  right  of  nations  to  prog¬ 
ress  and  economic  development  should  be  curtailed. 
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•IG,  It  is  uuquc'stioiinblo  that  tlio  supor-Pow ers  have  ut  their  dis- 
jiosal  a  capacity  for  nuclear  strilco  ni;  ly  times  sui^crior  to  their  secu¬ 
rity  needs — the  “overkill’'  in  (he  disannumont  jar<ron.  Why  then  coul  ! 
we  not  examine  the  possibility  of  converting  at  least  l)art  of  those 
tremendous  surpluses  of  energy  to  i)ur()oses  of  ilevelopmeiit?  Why 
should  wo  not  transfer  to  the  nuclear  and  spatial  ago  t  lio  biblical  ajipeal 
to  “beat  swords  into  ploughshares''  ?  A  programme  of  (hat  kind  would 
be  far  more  ellective  than  a  prohibition  inserted  in  a  treaty.  Such  a 
programme  would  certainly  discourage  national  initiatives  which  the 
nuclear- weapon  Powers  consider  conducive  to  jjroli  feration.  Moreover, 
it  would  constitute  a  concrete  measure  towards  disarmament,  which  is 
tlie  ultimate  goal  of  our  ell’orts. 

•IV.  The  proscription  of  nuclear  weapons  must  certainly  be  etl'ccted. 
but  in  a  way  that  will  not  limit  the  right  to  the  full  utilization  of 
nuclear  technology  lor  peaceful  purposes.  The  nations  that  possess 
such  armament  maintain  that  formal  recognition  of  their  monopoly 
is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  world  peace;  besides,  they  advocate 
limitations  on  peaceful  activities,  since  they  claim  it  is  inqmssiblo  to 
distinguish  nuclear  technologv  for  peaceful  use  from  nuclear  technol¬ 
ogy  for  military  purposes.  Wo  acknowledge  that  that  is  a  polemic 
point ;  but  its  solution  must  not  bo  sought  m  the  remiuciation  of  the 
sovereign  right  of  unrestricted  development  <'f  the  new  source  of 
energy. 

•48.  Brazil  does  not  intend  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  either  by 
receiving  or  manufacturing  them;  but  we  shall  not  waive  the  right  to 
conduct  research  without  limitation  and  eventually  to  manufacture  or 
receive  nuclear  explosives  that  will  encblc  us  to  perform  great  engi¬ 
neering  works,  suen  as  the  connexion  oi  drograpluc  basins,  tho  dig¬ 
ging  of  canals  or  ports — in  a  word,  the  ivshaping  of  geography,  if 
necessary,  to  ensure  the  economic  development  and  tho  welfare  ot  the 
Brazilian  people. 

-19.  No  doubt  wo  sliall  accci>t  such  international  co-operation  as 
may  be  offered  to  us  for  the  conduct  of  those  undertakings.  In  this 
context  wo  envisage  several  forms  of  collaboration,  starting  with  the 
creation  of  a  Latin-Amerioan  atom  community,  as  proposed  by  I’rcsi- 
dont  Costa  o  Silva  at  the  recent  meeting  of'Hoads  of  State  of  our 
Continent  in  Punta  del  Este.  We  do  not  exclude  but  rather  look  for¬ 
ward  to  tho  co-operation  of  the  nuclear  Power.-; — military  or  not. — in 
technical  assistance,  in  contracts  for  actual  detonation  services,  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  explosive  devices.  Such  co-operation  could  oven 
he  institutionalized  by  tlie  establishment  of  a  new  international  agency 
or  the  reorganizat  ion  of  existing  ones. 

50.  To  sum  up,  tho  Brazilian  Government  considers  that  tho  risks 
arising  from  the  peaceful  utilization  of  nuclear  energy  and  from  tho 
free  application  of  pacific  nuclear  technology  sIioukI  be  eliminated 
t  hrou^i  adequate  systems  of  control  that  do  not  hinder  scientific  devel¬ 
opment  or  entail  industrial  espionage.  What  we  cannot  accept  is  the 
adoption  of  measures  that  might  involve  the  imposition  upon  our 
countries  of  the  penr  inent  status  of  technological  underdevelopment. 
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Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Castaneda)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Latin 
American  Nuclear-Free  Zone,  May  18,  1967  ‘ 


51.  First  I  should  like  to  llumlc  you,  Mr.  Cliairman,  for  your  kind 
words  of  welcome  to  the  new  representatives  who  are  participating  in 
the  work  of  the  Coniiiiiiteo  for  the  first  time  and  one  of  wliom  I  have 
the  honour  to  be.  Secondly,  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

.52.  My  delegation  feels  that  tliis  is  not  the  proper  forum  nor  the 
time  to  ihteraret  in  an  authoritative  manner  the  scope  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibit  ion  of  Nuclc.a  r 
Weapons  in  Latin  America,  civlled  the  Tlatololco  Treaty.*  Normally  it 
will  bo  for  the  Parties  themselves  and  the  bodies  set  up  under  the 
Treaty  to  interpret  it  in  putting  it  into  effect,  in  conformity  witli  prec¬ 
edent  and  with  the  other  relevant  elements  of  interpretation,  llue-- 
ovor,  as  representative  of  a  State  which  is  a  co-author  of  that  Treaty.  1 
cannot  neglect  to  make  a  clarification  in  regard  to  the  interpretation 
given  by  the  i-epresentative  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Correa  da  Costa,*  concerning 
the  scope  of  the  right  of  the  States  parties  to  the  'rreaty  to  carry  mit 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 

53.  The  Tlatololco  Treaty  permits  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy 
and  even  stimulates  its  use,  as  was  rightly  sliessed  by  the  represent a- 
tive  of  Brazil,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin- American*  peoples.  Article 
18  of  the  Treaty  defines  the  limits  of  that  right :  it  indicates  that 
“explosions  of  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful  purposes’’  are  allowed  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  do  not  contravene  article  18  and  “the  other  articles 
of  the  Trcid.y,  particularly  articles  1  and  5’’.  The  provisions  of 
article  18,  to  which  reference  is  made,  deal  with  the  information 
which  must  he  given  by  a  State  intending  to  carry  out  an  explosion, 
and  with  the  way  iii  which  su])ervisiou  and  control  are  to  bo 
implemented. 

XkKllAO  |J1  l)0  C<>lil|)lirvi  ti.'t  X  lUl>e 

indicated,  contains  the  essential  obligation  of  the  Treaty  “to  refrain 
from  engaging  in,  encouraging  or  authorizing,  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  in  any  w.ay  participating  in  the  testing,  use.  manufacture,  produc¬ 
tion,  pos.session  or  control  of  any  nuclear  weapon”.  Article  5,  in  its 
turn,  define.s  what,  is  meant,  by  a  nuclear  weapon  for  the  jmrpose.  of  the 
Treaty:  “any  device  whicli  is  capable  of  releasing  nuclear  energy  in 
an  uncontrolled  manner  and  which  has  a  group  of  characteristics  that 
are  appropriate  for  use  for  warlike  imrposos’’.  In  other  words,  under 
the  Tlatelolco  Treaty  those  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  are  jier- 
mitted  which  do  not  constitute  an  explosion  of  a  nuclear  weapon,  as 
defined  in  the  Treaty. 

65.  The  consequences  and  implications  which  may  derive  from 
this  authorization  and  the  corresponding  prohibition  mentioned  in 
article  18,  as  well  as  the  possibilities  which  remain  open,  such  as  the 
possi'nility  of  obtaining  internalionai  co-ojieration  through  an  orgaid- 
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zation,  have  already  been  examined  here  in  the  past  by  my  delegation 
and  I  sliall  not  deal  with  theni  again.  I  merely  wishetl.  to  clarify  and 
define  the  scope  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  in  tl'.at  respect  by  recalling 
its  provisions. 


Statement:  by  the  Indian  Representative  (Trivedi)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonprolif¬ 
eration  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  23,  1967  ‘ 

2.  At  (he  outset,  Mr.  ('liairinaii,  I  should  like  on  l-'ohalf  of  the 
Indian  delegation  to  offer  its  warm  welcoiue,  to  you.  We  have  the  most 
pleasant  and  rewarding  memorie-s  of  working  in  close  co-operation 
with  you  during  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  we  are 
happy  that  the  Indian  delegation  will  again  have  the  privilege  in  the 
Kighteeii'Nation  Committee  of  continuing  that  co-oi)eration  with  the 
delegation  of  Mexico  under  your  <li.stingiiished  leader-ship. 

3.  Apart  from  malting  a  few  short  comments  on  some  emergent 
matters,  the.  Indian  delegation  has  not  spoken  at  length  during  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee  this  year.  Its  only  regret  on  that  score  has 
been  its  inability  so  far  to  express  formally  its  welcome  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  leaders  Vnd  alternates  of  the  delegations  of  Bulgaria,  Burma, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Nigeria  who  have  joined  us  in  our  task.  I  should 
therefore  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  mv  first  intervention  in  this 
Committee  to  convey  to  them  and  to  their  delegations  the  warm  wel¬ 
come  of  the  Indian  delegation  and  its  pledge  to  full  co-operation  with 
them. 

-h  7'he  Indian  delegation  is  hapi\v  that  the  Eigliteen-Nation  Com- 
miffee  on  Di.«arinament  has  now  resumed  its  work  after  a  long  and 
extended  mcess.  In  addition  to  its  continuing  responsibility  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  reaching  agreement,  on  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  under  efi’eetive.  international  control,  for  which 
if  li:i^  been  csrc.biisiu'd.  tiie  Committee’s  mandate  was  further  rein¬ 
forced  by  (he  twenty  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
T'hited  Natioris,  whicli  made  specific  recommendations  for  its  pro- 
gfiiiimie  of  work.  IVe  have  tlierefore  before  us  a  heavy  agenda  and  a 
lieavier  responsibility. 

fi.  Since  the  historic  se.ssion  of  the  Disarmament  (’ominission  in 
April-, Tune  lOCsri.  the  Ujuted  Nations  has  reaftirmod  through  unani- 
iioiis  iiiid  near-unaniin(iii>  re-^oliilions  that  the  task  of  the  Coininittee 
roniaivis  uncliangcd.  The  General  Assembly  has  asked  us  once  again 
to  ]rirsue  new  efforts  towards  achieving  substantial  ]n'ogrcBS  in  reach¬ 
ing  agreement  on  the  (piestion  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  ^ 
and  on  collateral  ine.asiires,  and  in  particular  on  two  such  measures: 
an  international  treaty  to  jirevcnt  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.*  and  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests.*  More 
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specificallj',  tho  Committeo  has  been  called  upon  to  give  liigh  priority 
to  the  question  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  in  accordance 
with  tho  mandate  contained  in  resolution  2028  (XX). “  On  tests,  among 
other  things,  the  Assembly  asked  tho  Committee  to  elaborate  withoiit 
any  further  delay  a  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests. 
That  was  nearlj?  six  months  ago. 

6.  Tho  Indian  delegation  is  distressed  to  find  that,  despite  tho 
ctmtinuing  exhortations  of  the  United  Nations  over  tho  ye^rs,  our  Com¬ 
mittee  has  not  been  able  to  pursue  any  special  efforts,  old  or  new,  in 
achieving  progress,  small  or  substantial,  towards  a  treaty  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  The  delegations  of  Sweden,  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  India  have  offered  some  constrnc/ivc  ideas  in  this 
behalf.  Those  ideas  have  not  been  pursued,  nor  have  they  led  to  any 
alternative  suggestions.  The  Committee  has  also  made  no  serious  efforts 
to  elaborate  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  w'capon  tests  underground, 
despite  the  demand  made  of  it  by  the  General  Assembly  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  any  further  delay.  It.  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  partial 
test-ban  Ti'caty  *  is  an  extremely  fragile  instrument  and  cannot  endure 
for  long  if  it  is  not  univereally  adhered  to  and  if  its  five-year-old  pre¬ 
ambular  commitment  for  disarmament  and  for  prohibiting  under¬ 
ground  weapon  tests  remains  only  a  platitude. 

7.  The  delegation  of  India  does  not  pro]70se  to  deal  this  monung 
with  the  issues  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  or  with  the  high- 
priority  problem  of  suspension  by  all  countries  of  all  tests  in  all  en¬ 
vironments,  or  witli  several  other  related  and  collateral  measures  of 
arms  I'estraint,  limitation  and  control.  In  its  first  intervention  in  the 
Committee  this  sessioir  it  would  like  to  concentrate  on  tho  question  of 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear'  weapons  which  has  dominated  our  dis¬ 
cussions  for  a  long  time. 

8.  At  tlie  same  time  the  Indian  delegation  would  emphasize,  as  it 
has  done  in  the  past,  that  an  international  treaty  preventing  the.  pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons  can  be  a  purposeful  instrument  only  if 
this  negotiating  Committee  of  onis  conceives  of  that  measure  in  the 
over  all  and  universal  concept  of  disarmament  and  not  as  a  simple 
exercise  in  imposed  non-armament  of  unarmed  countries.  Progre.ss 
in  evolving  a  treaty  or  general  and  complete  disarmament,  measures 
of  disarmament  of  a  collateral  nature  and,  above  all,  cessation  of  all 
nuclear  weapon  tests  by  all  countries — those  are  of  tho  utmost  urgency, 
not  only  because  tho  thiited  Nations  h  s  been  demanding  them,  not 
only  because  they  have  their  intrinsic  benefit  in  the  reduction  of  ten¬ 
sion  o.nd  strengthening  of  internalional  pe.acc  and  security,  but  also 
because,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Disarnmment  Commission  two 
years  ago,  they  are  of  crucial  value  in  facilituting  agreement  on  a 
h-e.aty  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.'^ 

9.  What  is  ])artic\ilarly  fundamental  is  tliat  a  treaty  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will  be  much  easier  to  negotiate 
and  draft  if  it  is  taken  not  as  an  isolated  measure  but  as  one  which 
forms  an  iutcgral  and  cn  existent  pattern  with  measures  of  unclear 
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restraint  and  disarmament  such  as  tlie.  nuclear  weapon  test  ban  and 
a  freeze  on  all  nuclear  dcii\'ery  vehicles.  We  are  all  unliappy  that 
there  has  not  been  Tuoi’e  rapid  proprress  in  ne^iotiatinp-  a  non-prolifer¬ 
ation  treaty  which  can  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned,  and  particularly 
to  non-alicned  non-nuclear  nations.  As  many  commentators  have 
empliasized,  howeverj  that  is  duo  in  no  small  measure  to  tlio  fact  that 
there  is  no  progress  in  reaching  agreement  on  such  related  me  asures 
as  the  nuclear  weapon  test  ban  and  a  freeze  on  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles. 

10.  The  United  Nations  General  Assemldv  has  laid  doivn  categor¬ 
ically  a,s  one  of  the  vital  principles  on  which  an  accept.able  treaty  on 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  based  the  principle 
that  that  treaty  “should  be  a  step  towards  the  achievement  of  general 
and  coiiiplete  disarmament  and,  more  particularly,  micloar  disarma¬ 
ment”.®  That  was  meant  not  merely  as  a  pious  preambular  platitude, 
not  just  as  an  imsubstantial  incantation  to  bo  repeated  occasionally 
as  a  simple  magic  charm,  but  as  envisaging  a  concrete  programme  of 
si>ccific  action.  It  has  to  be  a  real  and  meaningful  principle,  one  which 
has  to  form  the  foundation,  tlio  very  basis  of  a  non-proliferation 
tt'eaty. 

I  L  Fairly  early  during  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  hfations  we  wei’e  all  informed  that  the  two  super¬ 
powers  had  come  closer  togetlier  on  a  matter  wljich  concerned  them 
intimately  within  the  contoj;t  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  :  namely, 
the  question  of  nuclear-sharing  arrangements  within  a  military  alli¬ 
ance;  and  we  expi'os.sed  our  gratificaliori  at  that  welcome  rapproche¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Indian  delegation  that  agreement 
was  in  fact  reached  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  between  the  major 
Powers  and  their  allies  on  that  particular  issue.  The  Indian  delegation 
would  have  been  happy  if,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  that  alliance 
obstacle,  tlie  Committee  as  a  wliole,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the 
two  alliances  and  the  eight  non-aligned  dcleg.itions,  had  been  able  to 
negotiate  the  drafting  of  an  adequate  and  acceptable  treaty.  If  nee- 
ossary  they  could  have  lind  .a  drafting  committee — a  committee  of 
tho  whole  if  you  will,  for  after  all  tliat  is  the  mandate  of  the 
Committee. 

T2.  The  super-Powers  and  their  allies,  however,  continued  to  undcr- 
taho  further  negotiations  among  themselves  on  other  matters  con¬ 
cerning  tho  question  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Tho 
I’opi'PsentatiAe  of  the  XTnited  States,  Mr.  Foster,  told  us  at  the  first 
meeting  after  we  recoin'cned  I  bat  he  hoped  that  the  delcgatioiis  of 
tho  United  States  and  tlio.  US.SR  would  soon  he  able  to  make  a  joint 
recommeiulat  ion  to  tlie  Commitleo.® 

hi.  Any  progress  in  tlie  direction  of  agreement  between  (be  United 
Stafe.s  aiid  the  USSR  givc.s  us  great  pleasure.  It  was  during  the  meni- 
orabio  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  lOfiO 
that.  Jawaharlal  Neliru  moved  a  draft  resolution  on  behalf  of  the 
delegations  of  Ghana,  Indonesia,  the  Unite<l  Arab  Republic,  Yugo- 
shi'.  lu.  .ind  India,  which  were  tlioii  led  by  (he  IToad.s  of  State  or 
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Goveniment  of  those  countries,  suggesting  a  meeting  between  the 
leaders  of  those  two  great  nations.*®  As  Nehru  said: 

Our  idea  in  sponsoring  the  resolution  was  not  that  the  USA  and  the  USSR 
sliould  diacnaa  international  prohlems  or  solve  them,  but  that  it  would  help  to 
bring  about  an  element  of  flexibility  in  the  situation  which  could  be  taken 
advantage  of  at  a  later  stage.** 

14.  I’Ko  Indian  delegation  sots  great  store  by  this  element  of  tlesi- 
bility  and  hopas  that  after  this  extended  period  of  inter-allied  con¬ 
sultations  and  accommodation  the  Committee  will  now  revert  to  the 
considerations  expressed  in  the  memoranda  of  the  non-aligned  dele¬ 
gations  and  in  the  resolutions  of  tlie  General  Assembly.  Without  ihat 
wo  shall  be  unable  to  fulfil  the  responsibility  entrusted  to  us,  that 
of  negotiating  an  acceptabie  and  satisfactory  international  treaty  in 
accordance  with  the  mandate  contained  in  General  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  2028  (XX). 

15.  Our  urgent  task  is  thus  to  prepare  a  draft  non-proliferation 
treaty  which  the  General  As.sembly  would  consider  as  adhering  strictly 
to  the  principles  laid  down  by  it.  The  draft  treaties  which  are  for¬ 
mally  before  us  are  the  United  States  draft  treaty  of  August  10G5  as 
amended**  and  the  USSR  draft  treaty  of  September  19G5.**  Tie 
non-aligned  delegations  have  commented  on  tlioso  drafts  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  in  the  General  Assembly.  Several  non-aligned  delegauoha 
liavo  also  offered  constructive  comments  and  specific  suggestions 
during  the  meetings  of  (he  Committee  this  year. 

IG.  The  Indian  delegation  believes  that  it  is  useful  at  tliis  stage 
to  quote  some  relevant  observations  on  tho.se  draft  treaties  from  the 
non-aligned  memorandum  of  August  1966.  The  memorandum  states: 

The  eight  delegations  .  ,  .  recognize  that  the  two  draft  treaties  were  sub¬ 
mitted  before  the  adoption  of  resolution  2028  (XX)  and,  therefore,  could  not 
pn.v  full  attention  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  it. 

The  eight  delegations  regret  that  U  has  not  so  far  been  possible  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement  on  a  treaty  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  They  are  deeply 
conscious  of  the  danger  Inherent  in  a  situMlon  without  an  agreoiuent  that 
prevents  prollfor.ation  of  nuelear  wcopou.s.  Tney  view  wilh  apprehension  the 
possibility  that  such  a  situation  may  lead  not  only  to  an  increase  of  nuclear 
arsenals  and  to  a  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  over  the  world,  but  also  to  an 
Increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear  weapon  Powers,  thus  aggravating  the  tensions 
between  Stales  and  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.** 

17.  The  Indian  delegation  trusts  that  tlie  joint  recommendation 
promised  by  Mr.  Foster  will  remedy  the  lacunae  of  the  earlier  drafts 
and  adhere  strictly  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  resolution  2028 
(XX),  in  particular  principles  (b)  and  (c),  namely,  that  the  treaty 
should  embody  an  acceptable  balance  of  nnitiial  responsibilities  and 
obligations  of  tlie  nuclear  and  non-nuclerir  Powers,  and  that  it  should 
be  a  slop  towards  the  achievement  of  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  and,  more  jiarticularly,  of  nuclear  disarmament. 
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18,  The  Government  of  Indi<a  has  long  maintained  that  prevention 
of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons — the  I'oal  prevention  of  all 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons — is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and 
important  tasks  facing  humanity  ever  since  the  unfortunate  advent 
of  this  evil  weapon  of  terror  and  blackmail.  Discussions  and  nego¬ 
tiations  on  this  and  allied  subjects  have  gone  on  since  the  days  of 
the  Baruch  plan*®  and  the  Gromyko  plan**  in  1046.  The  relevant 
issues  have  been  explored  in  depth  in  various  forums  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  past,  particularly  in  the  United  Nations  Sub-Commit¬ 
tee  on  Disarmament  in  the  ’fifties.  Then,  as  today,  the  emphasis — to 
quote  the  significant  phrase  in  the  historic  i-esolution  2028  (XX)  — 
was  on  a  “balance  of  mutual  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the 
nucl^r  and  non-nuclear  Powers”.  '\^niat  was  then  advocated  by  a 
few  is  now  being  held  to  be  essential  by  all  of  us. 

10.  The  Indian  delegation  has  elaborated  in  detail  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  the  elements  that  should  be  embodied  in  a  treaty  on  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  compliance  with  the  principle  of 
balance  and  mutuality.  It  is  a  treaty  of  this  nature  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  non-aligned  memorandum  and  the  General  Assembly 
1‘o.solution,  can  bo  “acceptable  to  all  concerned  and  satisfactory  to  the 
international  community”  and  would  prevent  three  facets  of  prolifer¬ 
ation:  (i)  an  increa,so  in  nuclear  arsenals;  (ii)  a  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  over  the  world;  and  (iii)  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
nuclear- weapon  Powers.  An  acceptable  and  effective  treaty,  there¬ 
fore,  is  one  which  prohibits  existing  proliferation  among  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers,  the  dis.semination  of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapon 
technology  from  one  country  to  another,  and  further  or  possible 
proliferation  among  hitherto  non-nuclear  weapon  Powers. 

20.  The  delegation  of  India  is  happy  that  the  problem  of  dissemina¬ 
tion  now'  presents  no  difficulty  and  that  we  may  soon  liave  an  agreed 
formulation  in  regard  to  transfer  and  receipt  of  weapons  and  weapon 
technology — a  formulation  v/hich  is  balanced  and  mutual — providing 
that  no  State  will  transfer  nuclear  weapons  and  weapon  technology 
to  any  other  State  and  that  no  State  will  receive  weapons  and  weaiion 
technology  from  any  other  State.  One  hopes  at  the  same  lime  that 
that  joint  formulation  will  deal  only  with  weapons  and  w'ill  not 
prohibit  pursuits  of  peace. 

21.  At  this  st.ago  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  and  particularly  on  the  question  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions.  I’ho  Foreign  Minister  of  India  stated  in  our 
Parliament  on  17  [27]  Marcli: 

It  is  tho  view  of  the  Indian  Govoiuuiont  that  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
sliould  bo  such  as  not  to  Impode  the  growth  of  nuclear  Rcience  and  technology 
in  the  developing  countries  where  the  need  for  such  deyelopraent  Is  great.*' 

On  the  question  of  peaceful  nuclear  exiilosions  the  Indian  delegation 
expre.ssed  its  views  fully  in  the  Fir.st  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  .31  October  last  year.*®  As  it  said  then,  it  agrees  with 
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President  Truman  that  “no  nation  could  long  maintain  or  morally 
defend  a  monopoly  of  the  peaceful  benefits  of  atomic  energy”.^'*  The 
civil  nuclear  Powers  can  tolerate  a  nuclear  weapons  apartheid,  but 
not  an  atomic  apartheid  in  their  economic  and  peaceful  development. 

22.  The  Indian  delegation  agi'ees  entirely  with  what  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  Brazil  said  at  our  last  meeting; 

Nuclear  energy  plays  a  decisive  role  In  this  mobilization  of  resources.  Wo 
must  develop  and  utilize  it  in  every  form,  including  the  explosives  that  make 
possible  not  only  great  civil  engineering  projects  but  also  an  ever-increasing 
variety  of  applications  that  may  prove  essential  to  speed  up  the  progress  of 
our  j)eoples.  To  accept  the  self -limitation  requested  from  us  in  order  to  secure 
the  monopoly  of  the  present  nuclear-weapon  Powers  would  amount  to  renounc¬ 
ing  in  advance  boundless  prospects  in  the  field  of  peaceful  activities.** 

23.  To  US  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  principle.  The  Indian  delegation 
does  not  deny  that  the  technology  involved  in  the  production  of  a 
nuclear  weapon  is  the  same  as  the  teclmology  which  produces  a  peace¬ 
ful  explosive  device,  although  a  weapon  has  many  characteristics 
which  are  not  present  in  a  peaceful  device.  Moreover,  as  far  as  fission 
technology  is  concerned,  it  is  known  to  a  large  number  of  countries. 
But  that,  in  any  case,  is  not  the  issue.  As  the  Indian  delegation  pointed 
out  in  the  United  Nations  last  year,  technology  in  itsSf  is  not  evil. 
Dynamite  was  originally  meant  for  military  use.  Aeronautics,  elec¬ 
tronics,  even  steel  fabrication — those  are  technologies  which  can  be 
used  for  weapons  as  well  as  for  economic  development.  That  does 
not  mean,  therefore,  that  only  the  poor  and  developing  nations  should 
be  denied  all  technology  for  fear  that  they  may  use  it  for  military 
purpases. 

24.  Centuries  of  history  have  proved  to  us  that  the  use  that  people 
make  of  their  skills  is  entirely  a  matter  of  will.  It  is  completely 
wrong  to  deduce  that  what  is  evil  is  science  and  technology,  skill 
and  progress.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  in  the  Indian  Parliament  as 
early  as  in  May  1954: 

In  the  last  generation  or  two  there  have  been  certain  explorations  of  the 
remotest  frontiers  of  huinan  Unowledge  which  are  leading  us  to  many  strange 
discoveries  and  strange  consequences.  Max  Planck’s  Quantum  Theory  and, 
later  on,  Albert  Einstein’s  Theory  of  Belativity  changed  the  whole  conception 
of  the  universe.  Soon  came  the  atom  bomb  wltli  Its  power  to  kill.  The  htiman 
mind  and  human  efforts  are  unleashing  tremendous  powers  without  quite 
knowing  how  to  control  them.  Tliey  cannot  be  controlled  by  a  mere  desire 
or  demand  for  banning  tltom.  One  of  the  jxilltlcal  problems  of  the  day  is 
how  to  approach  this  problem  of  control  which  is  of  vital  consequence.  Such 
an  approach  presupposes  some  measure  of  lessening  of  tension  in  the  world, 
some  measure  of  mutual  confidence  on  the  part  of  great  nations,  some  agree¬ 
ment  to  allow  each  country  to  live  its  life. 

Referring  specifically  to  the  question  of  control  ho  said : 

Let  us  understand,  without  using  vague  phrases  and  language,  what  it  means. 
Certainly  we  would  be  entitled  to  object  to  any  control  which  Is  not  exorcised 
to  our  advantage. 

Ho  added  that  India  accepted  control  in  common  with  other 
countries — ■ 
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.  .  .  provided  wc  are  aasiired  that  It  is  for  the  common  good  of  the  world 
nud  not  exercised  in  a  partial  way  and  not  dominated  over  by  certain  countries, 
however  good  their  motives." 

25.  In  other  words,  to  quote  a  phrase  which  a  great  Power  used 
t^^■enty  years  ago  in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy,  wo  are  not  interested  in  the  establislunent  of  an 
atomic  commercial  supor-monotioly. 

26.  As  the  Indian  delegation  stated  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  last  year,  it  recognizes  that  such  explosions  m  st  be  ade¬ 
quately  safeguarded.  The  safeguards  must  apply  equally  to  all  nations, 
and  the  Indian  delegation  is  prepared  to  work  with  others  in  evolving 
a  system  of  rogulation  which  could  be  accepted  by  all  States.  As  Am¬ 
bassador  CoiTea  da  Costa  pointed  out  at  our  meeting  on  18  May,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  must  not  be  sought  in  the  renunciation  6.f  the 
sovereign  right  of  unrestricted  development  of  the  new  sonree  of 
energy  oy  some  countries  only,  and  mainly  bv  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries.'**  AVo  must  not  throw  the  baby  away  with  the  bath-water. 

27.  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  the  treatj',  the  two  other  facets 
of  proliferation  arc  equally  amenable  to  a  balanced  and  mutual  solu¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  of  the  problem  of  dissemination — a  solution  which 
provides  fo"  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  nuclear-weapon 
Powers  and  non-nuclear- weapon  Powers  alike,  as  repeatedly  demanded 
by  the  United  Nations.  An  article  in  the  treaty  stipulating  that  no 
country  should  henceforth  manufacture  nuclear  weapons  would  not 
only  satisfy  the  criterion  of  b-alanco  and  mutuality  and  of  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  responsibilities  and  obligations  by  both  the  nuclear  and  the  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  Powers,  but  .also  solve  the  problem  of  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  correctly  and  comprehensively.  It  vyould  also  obviate 
otlior  pitfalls,  both  political  and  mechanical,  particularly  those  re¬ 
lating  to  control,  which  would  be  bound  to  arise  in  a  discriminatory 
and  unbalanced  treaty. 

•28.  The  Indian  delegation  bos  stressed  repeatedly  that  future  pro¬ 
liferation  or  further  proliferation  is  only  the  consequence  of  existing 
or  continuing  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  by  tlie  nuclear  weapon 
Powers.  Disregard  to  tiiis  self-evident  truth  led  to  proliferation  in  the 
past ,  and  wo  can  disregard  it  now  only  at  qur  peril. 

•2i).  History  tells  us  that  what  is  described  as  further  pi-ol iteration 
or  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  took  place  in  the  past  only  among 
a  few  countries  belonging  to  military  alliances.  Those  countries  h.avo 
indicated  the  reasons  which  led  to  their  decision  to  embark  on  a  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  programme.  It  is  our  duty  ns  members  of  a  group  of 
('xperts  to  investigate  those  reasons  and  to  ensure  that  in  tlie  solution 
wo  propose  wo  eliminate  them  as  far  as  possible. 

30.  The  powerful  members  of  military  alliances  which  went  in  for 
further  proliferation  in  the  past  have  given  two  reasons  for  their 
action — status  or  prestige,  and  national  security.  First,  they  wanted 
to  be  at  the  top  table.  Inej'  felt  somehow  or  other  that  possession  of 
mvloar  weapons  gave  them  prestige  and  power,  authority  and  in- 
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fluoiico.  Secondly,  they  said  that  they  could  best  safeguard  their  se¬ 
curity  by  an  independent  nuclear  deterrent.  If,  therefore,  any  serious 
efforts  are  to  be  made  by  this  Committee  to  prevent  further  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  they  must  be  directed  towards  meeting  those 
two  considerations  of  prestige  and  security. 

31.  Unfortunately,  no  real  or  effective  effort  is  being  made  to  deny 
prestige  to  possession  of  nuclear  weapons.  On  the  contrary',  reports 
indicate  that  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  are  being  given  an  over¬ 
whelmingly  privileged  position  in  the  propositions  wnich  are  being 
elaborated  these  days.  As  time  goes  on,  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers 
are  apparently  contemplating  ever-increasing  provisions  of  discrimi¬ 
nation.  The  unbalanced  aspects  of  (he  earlier  draft  treaties  are  being 
embellished  further,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  construct  the  most 
perfect  structure  of  imperfection.  The  nuclear-weapon  Powers  now 
want  coinpreheusivc  controls  over  the  peaceful  activities  of  civil  nu- 
clea.c  Powers,  without,  of  course,  any  control  whatsoever  over  their 
own  activities,  jjeuceful  or  warlike.  They  even  want  to  prohibit  the 
civil  nuclear  Powers  from  undertaking  peaceful  explosions  purely  for 
their  economic  dcvclopinent  even  if  such  peaeofu!  pursuits  take  place 
under  international  supervision. 

32.  All  these  projects  will,  however,  have  just  the  oi)posUc  cffi'ct.  .\ 
discriminatory  treaty  which  gives  a  privileged  lirenee  to  the  existing 
nuclear-weapon  Powers  to  proliferate  at  will  and  which  heajis  e\  ei  - 
increasing  prohibitions  on  non-nuclear  Powers  will  in  itself  he  the 
strongest  incentive  to  a  new  country  to  embark  on  a  nuclear  w.  a'lons 
programme. 

33.  The  second  consideration,  that  of  security,  which  was  advanced 
by  the  existing  nuclear-weapon  Powers  to  explain  why  they  embarked 
oh  a  nuclear-weapons  programme,  is  even  more  govinane.  As  far  as 
the  question  of  prestige  is  concerned,  countries  like  India  won'd  he 
happier  with  the  prestige  of  a  civil  nuclear  Power,  However,  security  is 
a  much  more  vital  consideration. 

34.  To  l>e  sure,  this  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  only  the  question 
of  non-i)rolife.ration  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  teiTusof  rcfer’ence  of  our 
Committee  stipulate  that  all  measures  that  we  negotiate  “should  lie 
balanced  so  that  at  no  stage  of  the  implementation  of  the  treaty  could 
any  St  ate  or  group  of  States  gain  mil  itary  advantage  and  that  .seeiirity 
is  ensured  equally  for  all”.='’  Even  apart,  from  measures  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  however,  the  very  facts  of  political  life  of  today  demand  tliat 
nations,  and  particularly  a  nation  like  India  which  is  exposed  to  nu¬ 
clear  blackmail,  take  full  account  of  the  needs  of  national  security. 
The  question  of  seenritv  is  a  much  wider  issue  and  is  relevant  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  a  treaty  on  noii-proliferation  of  nncleai'  weapons. 

3.5.  Tlie  great  Powers,  which  possess  in  their  ever-expanding 
armouries  the  most  destructive  power  ever  known  to  mankind,  liave 
not  yet,  however,  given  any  effective  and  credible  consideration  to  the 
seenritv  needs  of  the  non-nue'leai-  countries,  and  particularly  the  non- 
aligned  countries.  Referrir.g  speeifically  to  the  question  of  a  non-pro¬ 
liferation  treaty,  these  powerful  nuclear-weapon  nations  say  that  tiie 
non-nuclear  nations  would  safeguaj-d  tlieir  security  by  forswearing  nu- 
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(■l(.*ar  weapons  for  ever  in  (ho  midst  of  muslirooining  proliferation  by 
the  nuclear- weapon  Powers  (liemselves. 

:J6.  This  is,  however,  not  the  precept  wliich  they  liave  themselves 
followed,  and  in  fact  tliey  rejected  it  for  themselves  when  it  was  time 
f(n’  them  to  decide.  Moreo'ver,  as  we  know,  various  disarmament  forums 
have  been  discussing  questions  of  disarmament,  and  particularly  of 
nuclear  disarmament,  since  1946.  To  divers  proposals  put  forward  on 
the  subject  from  time  to  time,  either  by  one  side  or  the  other  or  by  noji- 
aligned  nations  like  India,  (he  answer  given  by  the  great  Powers  has 
been  that  they  cannot  accept  this  or  that  propo'sal  of  nuclear  restraint 
or  reduction  because  it  would  adversely  ailect  their  security.  But  when 
they  address  themselves  to  non-nuclear  Powers,  the  nuclear-w-eapon 
Powers  argue  that  nuclear  weapons  provide  no  socurily  and  that  the 
best  way  tlie  non-nuclear  nations  can  safeguard  their' security  is  tc 
sign  a  discriminatory  treaty — a  treaty  which  will  at  the  same  time  give 
mifeltereil  licence  to  fi\  e  Powers  to  proliferate. 

37.  On  the  other  hand,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
has  ad\-ocnted  the  right  approach  and  has  lai'd  down  two  basic  prin¬ 
ciples:  namely,  (hat  the  treaty  should  embody  an  acceptable  balance 
of  mutual  responsibilities  an’d  obligations  of  the  nuclear  and  non¬ 
nuclear  Powers  and  should  be  a  step  towards  the  achievement  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete,  disarmamont,  more  particularly  nucloar 
disarmament, As  the  Indian  delegation  lias  pointed  out  before,  this 
can  bo  achieved  by  adequate  and  onectivo  pTOVisions  in  an  appropriate 
treaty,  nml  I  should  like  to  recapitulate  them  at  the  risk  of  repetition. 

38.  On  the  question  of  dissemination,  a  balanced  provision  would 
require  that  no  State  shall  tran-sfer  nuclear  weapons  or  weapon  tech¬ 
nology  to  another  State,  and  that  no  State  shall  receive  such  weapons 
or  technology  fi'om  another  State.  Similarly,  on  the  question  of  pro¬ 
liferation,  a  balanced  article  would  stipulate  that  no  Stateshall  hence¬ 
forth  manufacture  nuclear  weapons.  This  would  incidentally  obviate 
ali  invidious  distinctions  of  prestige  between  States  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  and  tliose  not  posso.ssing  them,  and  curious  concepts  like  the 
setting  of  dates  for  the  duration  of  the  nuclear- weapon  era  or  for  the 
closing  of  the  list  of  membership  of  an  exclusive  club. 

39.  That  still  leaves  the  problem  of  what  the  representative  of 
Brazil  descrilK'd  as  the  possession  in  the  arsemils  of  the  miclear-weaiK)n 
ITowers  of  “a  capacity  for  nuclear  strilce  many  times  superior  to  tneir 
M'ciii  ity  needs — the  'overkill’  .  .  .”  It  is  a  matfer  of  vital  concern  to 
India  that  one  cf  the.  lesser  nuclear  Powers,  in  particular,  is  feverisldy 
Imilding  up  its  arsenal  of  weapons  and  developing  its  delivery 
cajiability. 

40.  'riioso  immense  stockpiles  of  mass  destruction  in  the  possession 
of  iiudear-weapoii  Powers  pose  a  real  threat  to  the  .security  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  a  non-proliferation  treaty  of  universal  arms  I’estrnint  can¬ 
not  in  itself  reduce  tlmt  threat  or  its  i>otentiality  for  blackmail  unless 
it  also  embodies  a  provision  dealing  with  those  menacing  stockpiles. 
It  is  fsr  tiiat  reason  that  the  General  Assembly  has  maintained  (hat 
f>!ie  of  the  basic  principles  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  is  that  it  is 
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a  stop  towards  nuclear  disarmament.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  many 
non-dligned  delegations,  a  non-proliferation  treaty  must  accordingly 
embody  nvi  article  of  solemn  obligation  under  which  the  State  pos-sess- 
ing  nuclear  weapons  would  negotiate  a  meaningful  programme  of  re¬ 
duction  of  existing  stockpiles  of  weapons  and  tlieir  delivery  systems. 
This  provision  cannot  be  merely  a  pious  preambular  platitude  like  the 
unfulfilled  “determination”  in  the  four-year-olcl  partial  test-ban 
treaty. 

41.  Increasingly  references  are  being  made  those  days  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  control  and  means  of  safeguarding  oIlSGr^•ance  of  a  treaty  on 
non-proliferation  of  nucloAr  rveapons.  The  delegation  of  India  agi'cos 
with  the  principle  of  Genci-al  Assembly  resolution  2028  (XX)  that 
there  should  be  acceptable  and  workable  provisions  to  ensure  the  ollec- 
tiveness  of  the  treaty.  These  provisions  must  necessarily  bo  balanced 
and  mutual  and  should  apply  to  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  Powers 
alike. 


42.  As  the  Committee  is  aware,  the  question  of  control  has  been 
debated  right  from  the  beginning  of  international  discussions  on  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  atomic  energy  and  disarmament.  Tlie  problem  then 
debated  is  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  at  that  time.  The  Government  of 
India  has  always  believed  that  control  and  disarmament  must  go  to¬ 
gether.  There  can  never  be  a  question  of  one  coming  before  the  other, 
particularly  if  it  is  to  be  genuine  disarmament  and  genuine  control. 

48.  The  second  consideration  that  the  Government  of  India  has 
continued  to  advance  throughout  is  that  the  control  sliould  be  universal 
and  that  it  should  be  exercised  in  a  non-discriminatory  iind  nbjei'tivc 
manner;  otherwise,  ns  the  Indian  representative  stated  in  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  new  form  of  economic  colonialism. 

44.  It  is  in  the  context  of  those  two  considerations  that  we  have 
to  view  tlio  que.stion  of  a  control  provision  in  a  non-proliferation 
treaty.  One  thing  is  certain :  control  can  never  be  used  merely  as  an 
instrument  for  imposing  non-armament  on  unarmed  countries  nor,  as 
ibti  leader  of  the  liidian  delegation  to  tlie  XntcriiatiniLaj  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  s.aid  in  the  General  Conference  last  year,  “as  a  lc\  cr 
for  achieving  the  political  objectives  of  non-proliferation”. 

•1.“).  I  sliould  like  to  quote  in  this  context  one  of  the  greatest  living 
experts  on  disarmament  matters,  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Mr. 
Philip  Noel'Bakor.  Ho  said : 


In  any  case  tlie  Western  Goverainenta  cannot  leave  things  where  they  are 
today.  Either  the  ".safeguards”  of  IAEA  inspection  will  become  the  instrument 
of  control  over  nuclear  disnnnnraent  for  the  world  at  large;  or  It  may  soon  be¬ 
come  a  farce.  It  cannot  be  used  to  keep  the  non-mtelenr  Powers  di.sarmcd,  while 
the  nuclear  Powers  continue  to  pile  up  or  to  retain  great  stocks  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons,  large  and  “small”.  The  purpo.se  of  IAEA,  and  the  purpo-se 
of  tlie  cut-off  which  the  western  govcniments  proiwse,  Is  to  demilitarize  atomic 
energy;  eiUier  that  purpose  must  he  fully  and  speedily  achieved,  or  lAE.V  and 
the  hopes  built  upon  It  will  all  fall.** 

46.  I’he  Indian  delegation  rcalizc.s  tliat  control  is  a  complex  prob¬ 
lem.  Many  of  the  complexities  need  not  arise,  liowevcr,  in  the  context 
of  a  gemiinc  treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  If  all  of 
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US,  and  particularly  the  big  Powers,  agree  that  there  sliouhl  be  a  pro- 
visiou  in  the  treaty  d<mling  with  safeguards  and  ceutrol,  we  must 
eschew  all  notions  of  discrimination  and  provide  for  objective  meas¬ 
ures  which  apply  equally  to  all.  An  adequate  treaty  on  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  will  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  all  States.  Whatever  provisions  arc  necessary,  therefore, 
to  ensure  tliat  tl>e.  production  of  all  fissile  material  by  all  States  is 
used  henceforth  only  for  peaceful  purposes  will  thus  bo  in  full  con¬ 
formity  with  General  Assembly  resolution  2023  (XX).  What  is  more, 
wo  should  have  fulfilled  one  of  the  terms  of  reference  of  Ihc  very  first 
resolution  of  the  United  Nations,  resolution  1  (I),  namely  “control 
of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  its  usi*  only  for 
peaceful  purposes’^" 

47.  We  are  a  negotiating  Committee  and  the  Indian  delegation 
trusts  that  the  views  expressed  by  it  will  be  considered  fully  by  all  dele¬ 
gations,  and  particularly  by  the  Groat  Powers,  during  these  negotia¬ 
tions.  Earlier  I  quoted  a  statement  made  by  our  Foreign  Minister  in 
the  Indian  Parliament  on  17  [27]  March.  I  sliould  like  to  continue  that 
quotation.  Mr.  Chagla  went  on  to  say ; 

While  welcoming  a  meeting  of  mliuls  between  the  United  States  .vnd  the 
USSU,  which  In  itself  is  a  good  augury,  tiic  Government  of  India  hope  timt  after 
the  draft  treaty  on  nuclear  nou-proliferntion  is  presented  to  the  KNIIP  it  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed  and  that  the  treaty  ns  flually  agreed  would  take  a  shnpi* 
and  form  acceptable  to  nil  countries  wlilch  are  represented  on  the  Committee, 
and,  subsetiuently,  to  the  international  oommunity  in  general.  A  satisfactory 
agreement  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclonr  wenpons  will  have  to  take  into 
account  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  certain  countries  are  placed.** 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  30,  1 967  ' 

2.  It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  that  I  take  the  iionr  ioday. 
More  than  three  months  of  precious  (lino  has  elapsed  since  our  ses¬ 
sion  began  with  many  optimistic,  statements  from  all  quarters  tlnil  this 
would  be  tJie  ENDC  se.ssion  of  success.  A  forin'dahle  agenda  ^\as  be¬ 
fore  ns  in  tlie  form  of  a  number  of  resolutions  adopted  by  large  nut  jori- 
lii'.s  of  Member  Slates  at  tlic  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and 
claiuoiiring  for  urgent  action. 

3.  Now  that  half  the  time  which  is  normally  at  (he  disposal  of  the 
Committee  for  its  yearly  session  has  passed  there  is  regrettably  very 
little  pcogress,  if  any  at  all,  to  register.  No  draft  text  of  n  no'n-jiro- 
liferation  treaty,  which  was  supposed  to  be  our  main  working  docu¬ 
ment,  lias  been  presented.  Nor  has  any  discus.sion  oven  begun  yet  on 
tlio  other  important  items  mandated  to  Ihc  Conference  by  the  General 
Assenldy.  Worse  still,  1  think  that  wliilo  our  work  has  lingered  tlie 
political  climate  seems  to  have  lieoome  less  and  not  more  favoiuuble. 


*'  Ddriitin  nla  on  Disarmament,  19 /.'i-t vvl.  I,  pit.  C>  T. 
*'  line,  p  ITS. 
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4.  In  these  circumstances  I  feel  compelled  to  add  the  voice  of  my 
delegation  to  the  voices  of  those  here  who  have  already  aired  their  dis¬ 
appointment  and  misgivings.  The  justification  for  this  is  that  my 
Government,  I  believe  like  all  others  represented  here,  ardently  desires 
progress  with  regard  to  nuclear  disarmament  and  definitely  favours  a 
containment  of  tlie  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  by  an  internationally 
binding  treaty. 

f>.  My  delegation  is  so  positively  interested,  indeed,  that  we  could 
not  conceal  a  certain  disappointment  about  the  long  period  of  non- 
consnltalion  witliin  the  Kigliteen  Nation  roininiftee,  which  is  after 
all  the  nnuu  negotiating  body  for  disarmament.  I  refer  to  our  state¬ 
ment  n!  the  last  meeting  before  the  recess.*  We  are  all  in  this  Commit¬ 
tee,  whether  classified  as  aligned  or  as  non-aligned  Stales,  the  trusu 
of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  task  of  finding  solutions  to  disarma¬ 
ment  issues  which  are  Doneficial  to  all  and  acceptable  to  all.  So  at  this 
stag'c  we  should  not  be  solipsistically  confined  to  the  national  cmisider- 
ations  which  ultimately  will  decide  whether  our  Governments  adhere 
or  not  to  s]iecific  treaty  formulations. 

Wo  are  here  joined  in  a  collective  responsibility  to  find  a  constructive 
outline  for  a  treaty  which  might  be  acceptable  to  all  States.  But  now 
the  non-aligned  Members  of  this  Committee  run  the  extra  risk  that 
because  they  can  only  submit  their  amendments--which  are  of  course 
legitimate — at  a  relatively  advanced  stage  they  might  then  be  accused 
of  delaying  the  negotiations. 

G.  I'horo  are  three  issues  in  particular  on  which  some  rather  funda- 
meiPal  differences  of  approach  remain  and  on  which  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  express  our  views:  the  general  cniestion  of  a:«urances  about 
tangible  stops  of  nuclear  disarmnmeiii  tc  bo  coupled  with  or  to  follow 
a  non-proliferation  treaty;  further,  the  specialized  problems  of  so- 
callcd  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  and  of  control  meas¬ 
ures — that  is,  international  safeguards.  A  solution  of  those  issue®,  and 
perhaps  most  crucially  the  issue  of  what  control  system  to  apply,  could 
only  be  furthored  by  the  give-and-take  in  an  open  debate,  unlettered 
by  positions  locked  in  advanee.  As  a  contribution  to  such  a  debate  T 
want  today  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  control  issue,  leaving  the 
newer  and  very  e.’cciting  subject  of  nuclear  explosions  for  civilian  uses 
to  he  examined  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

7.  The  question  of  control  in  connexion  with  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  one  of  truly  universal  concern.  Din  ing  the  recent 
recess  this  issue  was  apparently  in  the  focus  of  intense  discussions  out¬ 
side  the  framework  of  this  Gomniittee,  and  more  particularly  in  one 
of  the  regional  groupings.  Fears  were  expressed  in  some  quarters, 
public  and  private,  that  untialaneod  control  measures  rould  cause  se¬ 
vere  drawbacks  for  non-nucloar-weajion  States  in  the  way  of  tech¬ 
nological  underdevelopment,  industrial  espionage,  and  commercial 
discrimination. 

8.  I  think  it  wunUl  he  very  useful  if  we  in  this  Committee  made 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  problems  involved  and  disposed  once 
and  for  all  of  the  worries  or  reduced  them  to  reasonable  proportions. 
IjCI  us  then  start  by  recognizing  that  the  methods  of  controlling  nu- 
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clear  activities  must  always  be  subject  to  two  separate  sets  of  considora- 
tioiis:  one,  their  value  for  achieving  the  goal  of  facilitating  disarma¬ 
ment;  second,  tiieir  obligation  not  to  hurt  unnecessarily  interests  of 
economic  development  and  fair  competition  in  commerce.  “Not  to 
Iturt.  unnecessarily”  is  a  key  phrase  in  this  latter  connexion  because  if 
there  should  be  intrinsic  conflict  between  the  two  sets  of  interests  I 
take  it  wm  would  ufjreo  that  disarmament  should  be  given  supremacy 
by  all  of  us.  But  first  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  study  such  control 
arrangements  as  might  satisfy  both  criteria. 

9.  It  should  have  become  c.'ident  already  from  statements  made 
in  this  Committee,  and  based  on  qualified  expert  advice,  that  the  feare 
in  relation  to  “spin-oft'’’  and  “industrial  espionage”  have  been  exag¬ 
gerated.  Kolying  on  our  own  experience  my  tlelegation  is  convinced 
that  research,  development  ajid  production  in  reactor  technology  and 
similar  fields  would  not  have  to  be  hampered  by  lack  of  the  knowledge 
obtained  through  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons.  Twenty  years 
ago  that  may  have  been  the  cjise,  but  since  then  nuclear  teclmology  has 
been  widely  disseminated  to  and  further  developed  by  many  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States. 

10.  There  remains,  however — besides  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives 
for  civil  engineering  projects,  about  which  I  intend  to  speak  at  a 
forthcoming  meeting — the  demand  that  control  measures  should  not 
hurt  equal  opportunities  for  trade  or,  to  use  the  more  negative  ex¬ 
pression,  preserve  or  increase  the  risk  of  commercial  discrimination. 
Some  s,cch  risks  exist  in  the  world  today.  It  must  be  the  function  of 
a  non-proliferation  treaty  to  eliminate  them  or  at  least  reduce  them — 
certainly  not  to  aggravate  them. 

11.  Long  before  any  serious  negotiations  on  non-pioliferation 
started,  the  major  countries  exporting  atomic  fuel  and  equipment  in¬ 
dividually  assumed  the  responsibility  that  their  contribution  to  the 
internationalization  of  the  peaceful  .atom  should  not  at  the  same  time 
lead  to  a  promotion  of  the  spread  <tf  nuclear  weapons.  Exciv.sivoly 
jieacoful  use  has  thus  usually  been  made  a  i^oiiditioii  for  the  sale  of 
such  products.  A  structure  of  agreements  providing  for  bilaterai, 
regional  or  international  safeguards  has  indeed  leen  built  up  over  the 
ycais,  and  now  covers  such  aTarge  part  of  the  plutonium  production 
in  non-nuclear-weapon  countries  that  a  considerable  arms  control  effect 
has.  in  fact,  been  acliieved.  This  control  machinery  has  been  established 
within  the  context  of  international  trade  and  co-operation,  without 
any  plan  for  how  it  should  be  fitted  into  a  disarmament  mea.sure  such 
as  a  non-proliferation  ti’eaty. 

T2.  Obviously,  transition  from  this  complicated  network  of  rights 
and  obligations  to  a  straightforward  control  formula  contained  in  a 
non-proliferation  treaty  will  give  rise  to  many  problems  on  the  bi¬ 
lateral  and  regional  level.  Such  transition  will  necessarily  take  .some 
time,  and  that  is  a  consideration  which  ought  bo  incorporated  in 
the  treaty  in  some  way  and  made  applicable  to  all  signatories,  not 
only  tliose  of  the  European  regional  system  of  co-operation.  A  similar 
stipulation  for  arrangiitg  tlie  transition  is  contained  in  the  Th’caty 
for  tlu'  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America.® 
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13.  Mftny  bilateral  aiTaii<i;emenls  recently  have  been  or  are-  in  the 
process  of  being  replaced  by  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  safeguards,  thus  providing  in  effect  a  certain  amount  of 
streamlining.  This  by  the  way  refei-s  to  mj'  country,  as  the  Swedish 
Government  has  expressed  itself  in  favour  of  placing  all  its  pressent 
nuclear  activities — those  hitherto  governed  by  bilateral  safeguards 
agreements  and  those  hitherto  not  covered — under  I.VEA  control.  'Die 
increasing  use  of  IAEA  safeguards  is  an  important  element  when  it 
comes  to  choosing  the  methoil  of  control,  because  it  should  be  beyond 
discussion  that  the  ap]>!ication  of  one  sy.stcm  of  safeguards  to  the 
activities  of  )itl  count -ies  would  be  the.  perfect  solution.  The  interests 
of  disarmameiit  and,  at  the  same  time,  fair  and  equal  opportunities 
wouhl  thus  be  simultaneously  j>rotected. 

14.  When  the  control  measures  for  a  treaty  on  non-])roliferati()n 
are  to  be  proscribed  one,  must  bear  in  mind  at  least  three  very  different 
situations  which  might  entail  rather  sfarlc  inqierfections — as  some  of 
them  already  do.  This  of  eoui'se  amounts  to  saying  tliat  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  at  least  three  tvi)es  of  challenges  to  be  surmounted.  The 
most  dangerous  and  infract anle  cue  is,  of  course,  that  of  non-sigiialorv 
States,  where  there  is  a  latent  risk  that  they  might  turn  towarcis 
nuclear- weapon  production  and  a  jirohahly  more  dermito  risk  that 
they  would  profit  in  the  eoimnercial  field  bv  not  being  tied  to  common 
rules.  A  second  categoi'y  is  that  of  nuclear- weapon  States,  wdiich 
would,  if  not  bound  by  the  same  obligations  as  others,  evidently  be 
free  not  to  participate  in  the  disarmament  undertaking  and  also  left 
to  continue  only  voluntarily  to  apply  safeguard  rules  to  their  exi>orts. 
The  tliird  situation  is  met  with  in  regard  to  closed  regiotial  systems 
such  as  the  one  operated  within  the  European  Economic  rommunity, 
if  control.s  sltould  continue-  to  consist  of  inspection  by  thcmselver  of 
the  peaceful  nuclear  activities  within  their  countries  and  if  the  uni¬ 
versal  system  of  control  obligations  should  not  bo  specifically  pre¬ 
scribed  for  tlieir  exports.  Since  each  of  these,  groups  coiujirises  (bo 
technologically  and  commercially  strongest  nations  in  regard  to  nuclear 
activiticH,  the  problems  eonfronting  u.s  are  of  no  small  dimension-.. 

l-’i  I'hc  emphasis  has  here  been  on  control  through  a  safeguard 
system.  In  addition,  however,  supplier  nations  in  the  nuclear  field 
1  live  applied  a  .'ariety  of  policies  in  order  to  diminish  the  consr'fiuences 
of  nossible  non-complianco  with  igreed  obligations.  .‘4iipn1ai ions  as 
to  a  first  option  for  buying  back  sur|)lus  [ibitoninm  jirndiiced  witli 
fuel  supplied,  and  further,  requests  for  s))eci(icaf ions  of  aiiv  jiroject 
involved  before  a  fuel  delivery  is  approved,  and  reservations  as  to 
ajipi'oval  befoi-eband  of  any  resale  of  fuel  snpulied  and  efinipiiieiit  to 
third  countries  are  some  examples  of  these  policies, 

IT).  It  .sei-nis  reas(  ":dile  to  as.;nni('  that  these  indicies  will  con- 
tiniip  a‘-'  [>art  of  the  traoe  treaty  si  nnU  lire  even  ii  ft(>r  a  non-pi'oli  ferat  ion 
treaty  has  been  signe<l.  But  after  the  eonelusion  of  a  treaty,  with  Its 
general  prohibition  of  the  use  of  mieleai'  material  for  weapons  oi-o 
dueti'.in  and  its  special  (•onirol  i-uh's,  the  need  for  ligidity  in  a)>p!\  i: 
rulesof  tbisothcrklncl  would  decrease. 

17.  I’be  question  of  safegnanis  should,  of  coune.  not  bi‘  confusoil 
with,  (bis  question  of  other  restrictive  policies  by  sniiplier  nations. 
The  fears  of  commereial  discrimination  ui  ler  a  non-proli  ferat  Inn 
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tiTnty  pxpi'psspd  in  flip  j)iiblip  dpbalp  kppiii  to  a  largp  pxlpnt  In  have 
been  connected  witli  tliese  policies  ratlier  than  witli  tlie  question  of 
safegiiacds  as  sucli.  On  the  otlier  liand.  it  nnist  be  admitted  tiiat  the 
present  confused  situation  with  regard  to  vaiious  safeguartls  system-: 
may  also  be  detrimenliil  to  trade  in  tlip  niielear  lield.  In  fact,  co.,i- 
mercial  policy-makers  now  ap])ear  to  bp  postponing  fnitber  action 
in  the  hope  that  the  Committee  will  |)rovide  a  streamlined  framewoi  k 
for  international  safeguards  by  using  tlie  agcn<-y  set  up  'iui<  r  iiVni  for 
this  purpose,  the  International  Aloniie  I’hiergy  Agen<-y. 

ly.  AVheii  arriving  at  the  stage  where  we  should  be  fornnilating 
the  principles  on  controls,  (he  work  innst  be  governed  by  four  criieria  : 
elVectiveness  of  coverage,  ci'edibility  of  safeguards,  balance  of  obliga¬ 
tions  and  connnercia!  ei|uity.  I  shall  deal  briefly  with  some  allernati\  es 
of  control  forjiuiiae,  trying  to  show  how  these  criteria  woiihl  work 
out.  in  practice.  I  sliotdd  have  liked  to  do  tlii.s  in  the  tabular  form  oj- 
graphic  form,  but  I  have  had  to  do  it  in  woials,  aliboiigh  it  is  qiiiic 
conq)licaled,  Tliere  is  indeed  a  wide  diiTerence  in  value  and  lienee  in 
acceptability  between  the  toj^  and  tlie  hotioui  in  su.-h  a  list  of  formulae 
of  decreasing  ambition. 

(1)  The.  most  effective  and  the  most  iialanced  solution  would  be  a 
iinivers.al  and  obligatory  submission  to  safeguards  of  all  nuclear  in¬ 
dustry  of  all  parties  to  a  treaty  ami  of  all  transfers  of  im  dear  material, 
principal  nuclear  facilities  aiul  certain  specialized  c(juipinenr  for  all 
pui'poses  from,  to  and  between  all  ]inrties. 

Ih.  Tlie  clTectiveness  of  ibo  measure  wdiere  a<-<-epted  is  striking.  It 
would  mean  a  real  cut-otT,  thus  showing  the  iiilerrelalion  existing  In  - 
tween  horizontal  and  vertical  iiroiiferation  ami  also  tlie  inlierent 
value  of  safeguards  a.s  a  tool  for  disarmament.  'I'his  formula  would 
further  assure  equity  in  relation  to  industrial  develo])nient  and 
comniercial  opportioiojcs.  The  only  remaining  inexjuity  would  he 
caused  by  tlie  existe  d  non-signatories.  However,  they  also  would 
have  to  accept  some  control,  unless  tliey  preferred  completely  to  avoid 
imports  from  the  treaty  area. 

(2)  A  second  but  weaker  formula  would  be  the  compulsory  siib- 
iiiission  to  safeguards  of  all  ))eaccful  nmdear  activities — I  stress: 
only  the  peaceful  activities — of  all  parties  ami  of  all  tr.-insfers  from, 
to  and  between  all  parties. 

2('.  This  formula  of  control  woiihl  mean  a  complete  stfip  to  all 
horizontal  proliferation,  iiududing  .a<lditions  from  aluo.ad  to  nm-h-ar 
weapon  Powers.  Their  wea]inn  inaniifa ’tore  would  be  isolatecl  from 
foreign  sup])ly  and  from  any  connexion  with  peaceful  activities.  The 
fruiiMila  would,  however.  ba>'e  no  di.sarmamciit  (dl’ei-t  on  the  imle- 
I  ,  lent  production  of  nuclear  w(>a|)f)ns  among  those  countries  whii-h 
engage  in  siicii  prodiicl ion.  Ihilance  would  he  arhieved  as  far  as  the. 
l  oiitrols  are  concerned  with  the  exception — which  I  have  just  meii- 
;  mill'll— of  military  activifie.s.  The  formula  would  assure  eomplele 
.  I pinmei  ial  I'Uiily  excepi  in  relation  to  transfers  to  !iou-signato['ies 
ill  vases  of  compel  it  ion  liet  waam  a  signatory  and  a  non-signatory  .'^i  ale. 
'riial  '.vould  of  <  nurse  constitute  a  serious  disadvantage. 

t:!)  If  in  a  (hird  exanqile  the  spuciti,'  provision  for  safeguards  on 
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all  peaceful  nuclear  activities  within  the  nuclear-weapon  countries  is 
dropped  from  this  last  fonnula,  controls  will  still  remain  on  all  their 
activities  relying  on  foreign  supplies  l>ccausc  all  transfers  will  bo 
controlled.  The  complete  stop  for  all  horizontal  proliferation  will,  as 
in  the  previous  alternative,  remain  unchanged.  A  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  imbalance  would  however  bo  intividuced,  creating  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  imbalance  in  relation  to  disarmament  also  the  possibility 
of  discrimination  in  regard  to  commercial  markets  within  tlio  nuclear 
weapon  States  between  domestic  and  foreign  suppliers.  In  addition,  the 
deficiencies  in  regard  to  non-signatories  would  remain  as  in  earlier 
examples. 

(4)  I  now  come  to  possibility  No.  4.  At  our  meeting  on  11  August 
1966  my  delegation  proposed — as  the  earliest  and  easiest  step  on  an 
agreed  three-rung  ladder  towards  a  cut-off  agreement — (be  applica¬ 
tion  of  safeguards  initially  simplified  so  as  to  cover,  not  all  activities 
within  countries,  but  all  transfers  for  all  purposes  between  all  States.^ 
IVe  continue  to  regard  that  as  an  important  and  urgent  measure,  but 
would,  it  goes  without  saying,  prefer  those  mentioned  earlier.  This 
later  formula,  of  course,  enters  as  an  element  in  all  of  tliem.  It  is  in  a 
way  a  balanced  measure,  but  is  clearly  somewhat  deficient  in  effective¬ 
ness  with  r,gard  to  disarmament.  It  would  leave  only  partly  covered 
some  States  which  are  self-supporting  both  in  uranium  and  in  nuclear 
technology.  That  same  effect  on  the  nuclear  weapon  States  was  already 
accounts  for  in  my  fonnula  No.  3.  But  it  would  strike  at  and  stop  all 
foreign  supply  for  co-operation  in  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

21.  Any  limitation  of  this  measure  to  transfers  for  peaceful  activ¬ 
ities  only  cannot  be  accepted,  as  it  -would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
unsounef  discrimination  within  the  market  of  countries  producing 
nuclear  weapons.  A  nuclear-weapon  countiy  could  then  assign  any 
project  a.s  a  military  one,  thus  avoiding  controls  on  it. 

(5)  The  current,  debate  has  also  provided  us  with  some  completely 
unbalanced  formulae — for  instance  the  one  whereby  safeguards  would 
be  applied  to  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  non-nu  lorr  weapon 
States  only,  and  to  all  transfers  to  those  States  only.  Such  a  formula  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  unbalanced  in  all  respects.  From  a  commer¬ 
cial  point  of  view  it  does  not  even  fit  the  actual  situation  in  the  world, 
wliere  many  important  suppliers  request  safeguards  also  on  exports 
to  nuclear  weapon  States.  Whether  safeguards  on  such  transfers  are 
stipulated  in  a  treaty  or  not,  supplier's  who  want  to  avoid  any  military 
utilization  of  their  products  would  of  course  be  free  to  continue,  volun¬ 
tarily  and  unilaterally,  to  request  safeguards  on  those  transfers,  or 
use  other  prohibitory  policies  including  .safeguards  on  the  sale  of 
natural  uranium  to  States  producing  nuclear  weapons.  But  that  j>olicy 
will  probably  put  them  in  an  awkward  position  of  commercial  discrim¬ 
ination,  making  precisely  those  States  which  are  the  most  atnhitious  in 
tenns  of  disarmament  also  the  most  discriminated  against 
commercially. 

(6)  Finally,  we  must  complete  the  list  of  alternatives  by  mention¬ 
ing  the  zero  formula:  no  safeguards  clause  at  all.  If  la  ourso  wore  had 
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to  that  solution  as  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  on  a  non-proliferation  treaty  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  adherence  to  the  treaty  would  be  severely  damaged.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  such  a  treaty  would  then  inherit  the  present  complicated 
structure  of  control  systems  with  all  the  risks  for  commercial  compro¬ 
mise  and  discrimination  at  the  expense  of  disarmament  interests  and 
with  inequitie,s  between  countries  which  would  become  more  glaring 
as  tecluiological  and  industrial  development  proceeds  in  the  nuclear 
field.  We  hope  that  such  will  not  be  the  outcome  of  our  endeavours. 

22.  Thus  reviewing  the  existing  situation  and  the  various  possibil¬ 
ities  to  satisfy  the  demands,  first  of  disarmament,  but  also  of  equity 
and  balance  between  nations  in  regard  to  prospects  of  development 
in  the  nuclear  energy  field,  we  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  a 
very  strong  code  of  ethics,  applicable  to  all  States,  has  to  bo  built  into 
the  control  clause  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  Such  a  reliable  and 
durable  system  of  control  has  to  be  implemented  through  one  single 
safeguard  system,  univei-snlly  accepted  and  univemally  applicable,  as 
is  that  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  I  have,  however, 
already  argued  for  some  leeway  in  regard  to  time-limited  transitional 
arrangements.  But  the  sooner  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  is  given  tho  over-all  responsibility  for  verification  the  better — 
both  for  the  sake  of  equity  and,  fii-st  and  foremost,  for  tlie  sake  of 
credibility  of  non-proliferation  pledges. 

23.  May  I,  in  a  second  and  final  section,  touch  on  the  major  policy 
question  which  has  so  prominently  preoccupied  participants  in  the 
international  debate  on  non-proliferation,  namely  tlie  insistence  tliat 
assurance  be  given  by  tho  nuclear-weapon  Powei-s  that  a  tieaty  for 
this  purpose  should  be  “coupled  with  or  followed  by  related  measures 
for  nuclear  disarmament”.”  I  have  sought  not  to  lengthen  my  state¬ 
ment  today  by  inserting  q^uotations,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  repeat¬ 
ing  the  warnings  uttered  by  Lord  Chalfont  and  General  Burns  at  our 
last  meeting. 

24.  In  his  farewell  address  Lord  Chalfont  said  : 

.  .  .  tho  prinoiplo  bo  nooeptod  niul  clearly  undorstooil  that  if  a  non¬ 

proliferation  treaty  ia  not  followed  by  serious  attempts  amongst  the  nuclear 
Powers  to  dismantle  some  of  their  cwii  vast  nuclear  armory,  then  the  tre.ity 
will  not  last,  however  precise  its  language  may  ho.  There  is  in  my  mind  uo 
doubt  that  if  the  non-nuclear  Powers  arc  to  he  asked  to  .sign  a  binding  nun- 
proliferation  treaty  it  must  contain  the  noce.ssary  provisions  and  machinery  to 
ensure  that  the  nuclear  Powers  too  take  their  proper  share  of  the  baianoe  of 
obligations.’ 

25.  .Just  as  lucidly  tlie  representative  of  Canada  said: 

There  l.s  one  prediction  about  this  treaty  which,  in  the  Canadian  view,  can 
be  made  with  assurance:  it  is  that  if  there  is  no  progress  towards  real  disarma¬ 
ment  an  agreement  on  non-proliferation  will  not  endure  for  mote  than  relatively 
few  5-ears.  Thi.s,  we  believe,  is  the  reality  of  tlie  situation  .  .  . 

2G.  Tho  non-aligned  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  ('ommittee  on 
Disamameiit  havy  throughout  the  discussion  on  non  proliferutiou 
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foniiiiljitod  this  us  a  domnnd  that  a  treaty  must  contain  an  acccptablo 
halan.cc  of  mutual  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the  nuclear- 
weaj>on  countries  and  the  non-nuclear-weapon  countries.  That  this 
opinion  is  shared  by  the  wide  majority  of  States  lias  been  amjily  dem¬ 
onstrated  during  the  debates  over  the  last  years  at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  Its  most  pregnant  form  is  found  of  cour.'^e  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  resolution  20-28  (XX),  quoted  so  often  by  us  all  in  this 
Committee.'* 

27.  When  there  is  repeated  reference  to  that  insistence  on  balanced 
obligations,  it  certainly  does  not  stem  from  any  desire  to  cause  un¬ 
necessary  cliflicullies  in  the  already  complicated  negotiations  on  tlie 
non-proliferation  issue.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  intended  to  try  to  make 
it  clear  that  any  draft  treaty  text  that  would  not  reflect  this  prospect 
for  effective  nuclear  disarmament  couhl  hardly  fulfil  its  purpose, 
namel}^  to  induce  all  the  non-nuclear-weapon  Stnte.s  of  importance  in 
this  connexion  to  come  forward  and  accept  their  share  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions.  What  the  world  needs  are  tru.si worthy  signals  of  a  definitive 
change  of  direction,  a  turn  downwards  of  the  whole  nuclear  race. 
When  I  insist  on  such  signs  I  am  not  defending  any  interest  of  any 
country  in  having  nuclear  weaiions.  But  I  am,  I  frankly  admit,  en¬ 
gaging  in  a  c^vmpaign  for  nuclear  disarmament  for  the  sake  of  the 
world. 

28.  The  delegation  of  Sweden  has  for  loim  maintained  that  that 
general  aim,  as  well  as  a  ^arantoo  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  treaty  on  non-proliferation,  could  best  be  obtained  through  .si¬ 
multaneous  discussions  intended  tor  planning,  in  a  coherent  way,  de¬ 
cisions  on  the  i  terns  most  closely  related. 

20.  With  your  forebearance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  emphasize  once 
again  the  logical  interdependence  of  the  three  olemenfs  which  we.  have 
chosen  to  include  in  a  “package",  realizing  of  course  iliat  other  items 
might  be  substituted  :  (1 )  Resides  the  non-proliferation  treaty—which 
is  intended  to  achieve  a  blocking  of  what  has  now  come  to  be  labelled 
horizontal  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the  present  non-nu- 
clefa'-weapon  countries — there  is  an  urgent  need  for  (2)  a  treaty 
banning  underground  nuclear  tests.  That  is  intended  to  liampcr  tiio 
race  between  nuclear- weapon  Powere  to  increase  the  quality  and  reline- 
ment  of  their  nuclear  arms.  (.“I)  There  is  also  a  need  for  a  cut-otf 
agreement,  implying  the  prohibition  of  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  for  weapon  purposes  in  a!I  States^  a  measure  directed  against 
vertical  proliferation  as  it  would  ciTwtively  prevent  (he  nuclear- 
weapon  I'owei-s  from  increasing  in  tlie  iiuanl  itative  sense  their  present 
nuclear  arms  stocks.  Both  those  latter  agreements  would  also  act  as 
effective  chocks  to  pi-olifcration  by  manufacture  in  pre.sently  non- 
nuclear-weapou  States.  Thus  they  tighten  and  reinforce  each  other. 

30.  We,  the  delegation  of  Sweilen,  haie  to  recognize  with  regret, 
however,  that  at  the  pi-esent  juncture  tlie  more,  or  less  siuutltaneoits 
acceptance  of  this  “package’'  is  not  immediately  attainable.  But  what 
we  must  uphold  is  the  demand  that  wc  should  not — within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  agreement  wliich  i.s  now  foremast  in  onr  minds,  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty — cease  to  press  for  recognition  of  the  necc.ssity  for 
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rapid  progress  towards  effective  freezing  and  reversal  of  the  present 
sitaiation  in  the  nuclear  annament  field. 

;ll.  That  recognition  might  in  the  context  of  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  he  obtained  tlu'oiigli  various  means.  One  method  might  he  the 
one  wliich  has  already  been  presenled  by  other  rejn’escniatives  of  tlie, 
non-aligned  delegations,  notably  by  the  repiesentative  of  the  United 
Arab  Kopublic  in  his  eloquent  address  to  tlie  Committee  on  Ifi  March." 
This  ’.voidd  consist  of  a  formal  link  to  be  establislie<l  between  on  the 
one  hand,  the  obligatioits  in  die  treaty  of  the  non-nuclear- weapon 
countries  not  to  acquire  or  produce  nuclear  weai>ons,  and,  on  the  other 
liand,  an  obligation  by  the  nuclear-weapon  countries  to  connnit  them¬ 
selves  to  genuine  disarmament  nu'asnres  in  the  mielear  weapon  field. 
Mr.  Kliallaf,  in  the  statement  1  liave  just  referred  to,  said  that  that 
responsibility  of  the  nuclear  Powers  should  be  embodied  not  in  the 
preamble  to  the  treaty  hut  in  a  sejiarate  article,  so  as  to  endow  it  with 
full  legal  tli'cct  and  an  incontestably  compelling  charaeter. 

Without  taking  a  final  stand  on  this  question  before  we  have 
seen  ,",ny  treaty  text,  I  must  intimate  that  just  to  insert  in  a  preamble 
.some  vague  reference  to  an  iiiteutioiv  to  proceed  with  further  dis- 
anniinient  steps  can  hardly  be,  enough  in  the  eyes  of  the  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States.  Nearly  foitr  years  a^o  the  preamble  of  the  Moscow 
Treaty  said  that  the,  nuclear  weapon  States  as ''Original  Partie.s"  were 
‘‘Seeking  to  achieve  the  disrsmt  innance  of  all  test  ex))losions  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  for  all  tinu',  deterntined  to  continue  negotiations  to  this 
end  .  .  But  instead  of  signs  of  any  tulvanced  preparation  for  a 
('oinprehen.sive  test-ban  we  liml  ntiderground  tests  proceeding  in  a 
relentless  crescendo  in  regard  both  to  tempo  and  to  yield.  What  was 
meant  to  he  a  temi)orary  exemption  from  prohibitory  rules  seems  in¬ 
stead  to  have  been  interpreted  as  a  legitimization  of  underground 
testing. 

tkl.  As  I  said,  without  pronouncing  myself  on  the  formalities  by 
which  non-proliferation  should  be  bound  up  with  the  pledge  to  proceed 
to  real  disarmament  in  the  niicle:ir  field.  I  want  to  exphiin  tliat  our 
woiries  cire  mo.si  i  (iiiceriicd  with  tlic-  realities  of  the  world  today.  The 
actual  trends  give  no  reassuring  signs.  The  psychological  climate 
would  hecoiue  different  if  the  non-nuclear-weapon  majority  of  States 
were  given  (o  understand,  for  exami)le,  real  preparations  were  under 
way  to  dismantle  test  laboratories,  that  iilaiining  for  an  underground 
teal  ban  was  prorectliiig  among  ex|)erts,  or  that  opinion-btiilding  was 
uiulei-  way  in  public  and  pal liameutacy  circles.  .V  similar  increase  in 
conlidcnce  would  he  gained,  for  instance,  if  we  were  informed  that  an 
agreemeni  In'lween  the  snper-Powers  to  halt  the  ant i-hallistic-missile 
race  was  nearing  complel  ion. 

tVt.  'I’o  coiicludi* :  any  offer  to  forgo  a  nuclear  opt ioii  on  the  part  c)f 
1  he  nuclear- wea]uin  Stales  would  serve  as  a  reassurance  to  the  have-nots 
that  this  fir.-^t  treaty  wouhl  he  elVeetiie  and  viable,  and  that  it  would 
truly  initiate  the  jiroeessof  niK'lear  disarmament,  'riiere  is  a-  deej)  worry 
and  anxiety  iirevailing  in  (he  world  today.  Perhaps  it  already  amonnts 
to  a  lack  of  eonlidenee  in  jiromises  ah<uil  disarmament.  So  many  more. 
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signs  point  in  the  opposile  direction — towni’ds  continued  escalation 
everywhere,  and  not  least  in  the  nuclear  armaments  race.  How  shall 
we  be  able  to  muster  the  optimi.sm  needed. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nuclear 
Explosions  for  Peaceful  Purposes,  June  6,  1967  ‘ 

1.  I  declare  open  the  302nd  plenaiy  meeting  of  the  Conference  of 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.  I  have  on  my  list  of 
speakers  for  this  morning  the  names  of  the  representatives  of  Sweden 
and  Poland,  and  in  order  to  follow  that  order  I  shall  sjjeak  fii'st.  as 
representative  of  Sweden. 

2.  Today  I  want  to  make  some  comments  on  an  issue  which  has 
lately  Wome  quite  topical.  I  refer  to  the  issue  of  nuclear  explosions 
for  peaceful  purposes.  In  the  two  existing,  but  now  quite  old,  drafts  of 
a  non-proliferation  treaty "  no  inference  was  made  to  tliis  subject. 
Recently,  however,  the  intro<luction  into  the  debate  of  this  new  ele¬ 
ment — evidently  with  the  intention  of  prohibiting,  through  the  non- 
proliferation  ti’eaty,  the  manufacture  or  procurement  in  other  ways  by 
non-nuclear- weapon  States  of  any  nuclear  explosive  devices,  for  what¬ 
ever  purpose — has  caused  some  apprehension  and  even  called  forth 
some  op^sition.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  if,  through  an  open 
debate  in  this  Committee,  we  could  dispei-se  such  feare  and  agree  on  a 
solution  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

3.  I  wish  to  ta.Ke  as  my  point  of  departure  the  indisputable  fact 
that  aiiv  nuclear  explosive  device  might  ixi  used  as  a  nuclear  weapon. 
The  teciinologv  is  iaentical  and  the  material  sti-ucture  of  the  device  is 
voiy  similar.  The  only  difference  of  importance  becomes  manifest  in 
regard  to  wliere  and  hoAv  the  charge  woiild  be  applied.  Tlie  technology 
is  the  .same  Avhether  nuclear  energy  is  harnes.sed.  as  Tjord  Chalfont  nut 
it  at  the  meeting  of  23  Februan’,  for  moving  a  million  tons  of  carili 
to  dig  a  canal  or  create  an  oil  deposit,  or  for  pulverizing  a  city  of  a 
million  people." 

4.  There  could  be  no  two  views  on  the  necessity  for  submitting  .such 
a  dangerous  object  to  international  regulation.  Mankind  could  not 
feel  safe  if  it  Averc  left  to  the  discretionary  poAver  of  a  growing  number 
of  nations  to  decide  AAhcther  they  should  or  should  not  croas  the  hair's 
broatlth  that  divides  peaceful  and  military  uses  of  such  objects. 

5.  Now  my  analysis  turns  away  from  those  gloopiA-  aspects  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  positive  aspects  of  the  use  of  micloar  explosives  for 
peaceful  purposes.  EA'en  if  today  we  have  an  incomplete  knowledge 
of  (he  economic  A'^alue  of  using  nuclear  explosives  for  various  engi¬ 
neering  undertakings,  tltis  lack  of  knowledge  will  certainly  not  be 
jAcrmanent.  Wlien  contemplating  international  agreements  it  is  in  the 
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nature  of  things  to  prepare  for  the  fntiire,  Iwcause  if  we  wait  until  the 
fuliire,  which  is  uncertain  today,  becomes  the  present,  it  will  niost 
in'obably  be  too  late  to  regulate  the  situation.  This  is,  alas,  an  experi¬ 
ence  often  repeated  in  the  history  of  disarmament  efforts. 

(i.  Viewing  the  problem  of  peaceful  nucleur  e.xnlosions  as  one  of 
economic  and  political  realities,  my  delegation  has  been  struck  by  the 
strength  of  the  ai-guments  brought  forward  on  behalf  of  tlto  countries 
which,  for  historical  reasons,  have  remained  economically  less  dcvel- 
o[)ed.  We  must  in  ail  fairness  admit  that  if  operations  of  the  kind 
envisaged  became  economically  adv'antageous  and  at  the  same  time 
devoid  of  healtli  hazards  they  might  serve  to  release  enormous  new 
resources.  Though  it  might  be  playing  with  fire,  we  must  strive  to  find 
acceptable  regulations  for  such  undertakings  which  would  bo  both 
safe  and  equitable. 

7.  We  then  face,  a  dilemma;  how  to  design  the  rules  so  as  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  manufacture  but  permit  the  use  of  nuclciir  exjdosives.  But^ — 
and  this  is  intended  to  bo  my  contribution  to  a  fair  and  reliable  com¬ 
promise — this  vei7  distinction  between  i-egulations  governing  manu¬ 
facture  and  regulations  governing  use  may  be  helping  us  out  of  the 
dilemma. 

8.  When  some  of  our  colleagues,  and  particularly  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  Brazil  ‘  and  India,’  have  examined  these  problems 
they  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  us  all.  Their  arguments,  elo¬ 
quently  and  forcefully  presented,  have  hinged  on  the  value  of  being 
allowed  to  use  such  devices  of  potential  benefit  and,  more  specifically, 
of  being  able  to  benefit  from  their  use  in  a  non-discriminatoiy  man¬ 
ner.  As  far  as  I  can  see  nobody  has  argued  for  the  necessity  per  se  of 
independent  manufacture  of  "them.  If  assurances  of  these  rights  of 
equitable  use — I  repeat,  rights  of  equitable  use— could  be  given  and 
codified,  a  prohibition  in  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  cut-off  tivaty,  which  said,  in  these  or  similar  words,  that  “to 
manufacture  nuclear  devices  which  might  be  used  as  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons’"  was  forbidden  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  all.  It  w'ould  seem  to  be 
quite  sufficient  tliat  the  ban  in  tliis  way  implicitly  covers  all 
maiuifiicture. 

0.  Wo  might  then  proceed  to  examine  how  the  equitable  access  to 
‘'Use"  of  nuclear  oxplosivo  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  may  be 
assured  to  the  whole  international  community.  At  this  juncture  wo 
find  a  very  valuable  point  of  depaidure  in  tlie  statements  made  in  this 
Committee  recently  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States'  and 
the  Soviet  Union '  suggesting  solutions  to  this  problem.  Both  Mr. 
Foster  iiiid  Mr.  Roshchir  indicated  certain  procedural  arrangements 
to  tills  effect. 

10.  Mr.  Foster  outlined  in  certain  detail  an  international  regula¬ 
tion  for  having  nuclear  oxplosivo  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  made 
available  by  the  nuclear  Powers  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  on  eco¬ 
nomically  advantageous  tenns.  Safety  precaiitions,studicsof  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  requested  projects  and  questions  of  priority  would  be  haiidletl 
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by  an  international  body.  In  this  context,  we  should  like  to  put  forward 
the  additional  idea  that  nuclear  devices  ini^ht  be  committed  to  a  for¬ 
mal  ‘‘pool”  for  allocation,  by  this  body,  to  interested  customers.  Sucli 
an  arrangement  should  help  solve  the  problem  of  equity,  to  which  I 
shall  return  in  a  while. 

11.  Mr.  Roshchin  did  not.  amplify  his  suggestions  to  the  same 
degree  as  Mr.  Foster  amplified  his,  but  he  clearly  held  out  the  com¬ 
parable  promise  that 

...  an  ngrcpineiit  on  the  non-iiroliferntion  of  mielenr  weiiiion.':  oiinnot  and 
should  not  prevent  non-intclenr  coiiiUrie.s  from  using  nuclear  energy  for  Itie 
purposes  of  peaceful  ecunoniic  development.  In  this  cunnexion  we  bear  in  mind 
that  tile  ipiestion  of  the  procwlure  and  conditions  governing  the  carrying  out  of 
nuclear  explosions  is  a  particular  question  wliicli  c.an  be  settled  only  on  the  basis 
of  a  separate  interuutioiiul  agreement." 

1‘2.  Many  might  .say,  however,  that  there  is  still  a  defieieiiey  in  this 
iipproaclt.  It  can  be  argued  that  it  would  imbalance  the  futuiv  in 
favour  of  the  rich  and  mighty  nations — a  category  in  which  ihe 
nuclear-weapon  Powers  anyway  are  already. 

13.  Wbon  the  issue  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosives  has  become  a 
politically  heated  one  it  has  been,  of  coui’sc,  on  account  of  the  news 
stories  telling  us  that  an  economic  breakthrough  in  this  field  might  be 
approaching.  If  I  take  some  quotations  from  I'niled  States  sources 
only,  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  openness  of  the  tliscussions  in  that 
country;  it  is  onlj'  to  be  expected  that  siniihir  preparations  are  under 
way  in  other  nuclear- weapon  countries. 

1-1.  According  to  these  news  stories  the  development  in  the  United 
States  under  what  is  known  as  proicct  Plowshare,  in  which  huge  sums 
have  already  been  invested,  is  ‘‘beginning  to  attract  some  serious 
American  business  interests."  I  will  not  cmmierate  all  the  dilTcrent 
projects  under  study.  I  will  choose  only  one  examjile  of  sjieeial  ini  crest 
due  to  the  numerous  references  recently  made  to  new  methods  for 
e.xtracting  oil,  a  cominodiiy  of  sucli  great  interest  to  the  world  mar¬ 
ket.  One  of  the  popular  Ignited  States  weeklies  mentions,  as  i*  were  in 
passing,  (hat ; 

A  dilTereiit  procos.t  for  oxtractlng  oil  from  shtilc  is  liciiig  studied  by  tin*  fido- 
nido  Scliool  of  Mines  witl»  bnekiiig  from  si.\  oil  compaiiie.';.  And  'J~t  firms,  iin  Ind- 
ing  tin.*  Oil  Slmlc  Corporation,  are  working  on  n  pinn  to  n.se  ii  deeii  ntomie  lila.st 
to  melt  tbe  siml  and  permit  the  oil  to  lie  )>nm]ied  from  eonveniionnl  wells, 

15.  This  and  many  similar  news  items  obviously  function  as  eye- 
openers,  particularly  to  countries  sis  yet  tragically  nn(lerpri''’ileged  eco¬ 
nomically  but  with  oil  or  mineral  re.sources  that  miglit  possibly  bo 
tapped.  This  is  why  we  must,  by  way  of  an  international  regulation, 
.seek  a  solution  which  is  both  ecoiiomii-ally  inli'iesl  ing  for  tliese  coun¬ 
tries  and  politically  balanced  and  e<|niial)le.  .-Vt  the  same  lime  such  a 
solution  must  of  course  seiwe  as  a  giiarnutoe  against  tlio  pi’oliferat ion 
of  nuclear  arms. 

16.  How  should  this  he  achiet^il  ?  May  I  offer  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  lor  const  rue' ive  thinking?  The,  firsl  i.s  liiat  we  seriously  consider 
the  advisability  of  taking  the  lienf  out  of  this  issue  in  connexion  willi 
the  non-proliferation  treaty  by  simultaneously  iissuriug  its  jilace  in 
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aiiolhcr  set  of  a^rreomeiits.  Of  course,  the  inniiufncture  of  explosive 
devices  would  be  covered  by  a  uon-proliferation  irealy.  Hut  for  the 
wider  purpose,  the  \ise  of  such  devices,  we  must  do  two  thinj^s:  (a) 
find  a  loiimila  for  prohibiting  nuclear  explosions  in  (he  context  where 
wo  think  it  rightly  uelongs,  in  a  comprehensive  test-ban, and  (b)  work 
out  a  sepiirate  agreement  for  allowing  exemptions  from  this  ban  for 
peaceful  explosions  under  specific  rules  as  to  international  manage¬ 
ment  and  control. 

17.  We  think  this  is  a  belter  method  than  trying  to  dispose  of  the 
whole  matter  in  connexion  with  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  .V  gen¬ 
eral  prohibition  of  nuclear  explosions,  whetlier  for  testing  or  engi 
neering  purjiose.s,  would  be  an  etl'cctive  tneans  of  arms  control.  .\ll 
nuclear  e.xplosions,  except  tliose  undertuken  its  war  mer..iure3,  would 
tints  come  under  international  regulations.  There  would  be  a  comjtlete 
balance  and  oijuity  if  such  explosions  in  till  eountries  were  prohibitcil — 
as  some  very  imjmrtaiit  ones  already  are  by  the  Moscow  Trctity.'-’ 

18.  Another  reason  for  treating  the  exjilosioits  outside  the  non¬ 
proliferation  isvsnc  is  that  the  controls  needed  for  surveillance  of  Miein 
iiro  not  of  the  siiine  kind  as  those  needed  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
non-production. 

1!).  I'lie  mtiin  argttinont  is,  however,  the  one  with  regaril  to  cstiib- 
lishing  a  balanced  disarmaineni  system  and  etjuitable  econontic  i)os- 
sibilitles.  This  would  be  achieved  by  obtaining  simtilfaneonslt  the 
agreement  on  separate  arrangements  for  international  licensing  of 
nuclear  ex[)losions  for  peace fttl  pttritoses,  and  a  comprehensive  tc^i. 
l)an  treaty  debarring  all  parties  from  ttudertaking  any  unclear  explo¬ 
sions  without  proper  licensing, 

20.  The  right  of  decision  to  allow  explosions  for  ])ea<‘eful  purposes 
should  bo  gfiinted  to  tin  intermit ional  organ.  This  would  assure  the 
equitable  use  of  such  exphisions.  l‘erhai>s  the  Inlernatioiial  .\tomic 
Kiiergy  Agency  (I.VlcA)  might  bo  given  tliis  right,  as  suggested  I'y 
Mr.  Foster  in  the  statement  1  have  already  cited.'"  Out  of  concern  for 
t  iiO  di.Siil'iiliiiiiCiii  cticci.  i.c.  iooNoid  any  risk  of  pl'oii  icral  ion  ol  llU"ll■:^r 
arms,  the  stocks  of  exph^sives  will  have  to  remain  wiili  ilie  mu-lear- 
weapon  Powers.  Hut  for  economic  reasons,  as  well  as  for  health  iwa- 
sons,  no  private  or  national  discretionary  power  sliould  lie  allowed  to 
give  the  final  permission  foi-  (he  em])loyment  of  ex|>losives.  Thus,  tlicir 
use  by  the  uuclear-weai)on  Powers  also  should  In*  i  he  oliject  of  a  licens¬ 
ing  [)'  occdtirc.  'This  is  the  ideal  sitiiati<in  that  T  would  like  ns  to  strive 
for. 

21.  Such  a  permissive  separate  agreement  must  he  coupled  with  a 
prohibitory  general  one,  as  I  have  said.  'Phe  pla<*e  to  achieve  this  is.  in 
our  opinion,  in  a  treaty  hanniiig  uiidc'rground  exi'losions.  Now  tlic 
prospective  n.sefniness  of  .such  explo.-^ions  for  civilian  pmpo.sc>  will 
coine  to  constitute  a  jiressnre  on  all  of  us,  and  not  least  tin*  nuclear 
wettpon  States,  to  iiroceed  without  further  dela_\  towards  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  nndcrgronnd-ii'st -ban  agiivment. 

22.  Such  a  treaty  would  take  tlic  form  of  a  geiieial  mulertakiug 
to  proliiliii,  to  ]irevcni  and  not  to  cairv  <>ul  any  imdcrgrotinil  nuclear 
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weapon  test  explosion,  or,  subject  to  a  specially  listed  exemption,  any 
otlier  iiiidci'giouinl  nuclear  explosion.  The  special  exemption  should 
refer  to  tlie  criteria  under  which  peaceful  explosions  would  be  per¬ 
missible  and  would  ensure  full  international  control. 

■Jti.  What  is  lierc  pictured  in  terms  of  bans,  prohibitions,  licensing, 
etc.  is  in  reality  a  great  challenge  to  emitive  international  eo-opera- 
tinn.  It  is  an  attempt  to  help  reconcile  disarmament  interests  with  eco- 
luunic  de\ (‘lopnient  iiiteivMs,  and,  in  a  world  where  the  young 
generation  i.s  not  ridiculing  scieneo  fiction  but  on  the  contrary  very 
seriously  talking  in  terms  of  "des  futurihles,"  we  should  be.  fareigiited 
enougb  to  grasp  this  magnificent  opportunity.  In  all  sincerity,  I  believe 
wo  have  no  right  to  place  unnecessary  obstacles  on  the  way  to  a  richer 
future.  Hut  time  is  of  the  essence. 

Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  Eighteen  Na- 
tiou  Disarmament  Committee:  Nuclear  Explosions 
for  Peaceful  Purposes,  June  8,  1967  ' 

2.  Today  I  wish  to  speak  about  a  problem  which  must  be  resolved 
if  a  non-proliferation  treaty  is  to  be  ctTectivo  as  a  genuine  insfrnmont 
of  non-proliferation.  The 'pi*obleui  referred  to  concerns  the  use  of 
nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful  projects. 

3.  In  view  of  (he  statements  which  have  been  made  in  our  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  did  not  seem  possible  for  us  to  remain  silent  on  this  issue 
any  longer.  We  refer  specifically  to  the  statement  of  Ambassador  da 
Costa,  the  representative  of  Brazil,  at  our  meeting  of  18  May  ^  and 
the  statement  of  Ambassador  Trivedi,  the  representative  of  India,  at 
our  meeting  of  23  May.^  Tliose  statements  contain  some  sentiments 
with  which  luy  Government  is  in  compieic  sympuihy.  They  also  con 
tain  many  ideas  which  we  are  convinced  are  unrealistic. 

4.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  analyse  fully  the 
important  statement  of  Mrs.  Myrual  at  our  meeting  of  6  June.  Clearly 
it  was  a  statement  warranting  eareful  study  by  all  of  us  because  of  its 
wealth  of  important  suggOhtions  aimed  at  constructive  solution  to  our 
problems.  I  will  therefore  wish  to  return  to  it,  at  a  later  meeting.  In 
the  meantime,  1  should  like  to  express  as  an  initial  commeiiL  our  agree¬ 
ment  with  two  basic  elements  of  Mrs.  Myrdal's  jnesentation.  First,  wo 
were  reassured  to  hear  exj>li<  it  recognition  of  the  ‘‘indisputable  fact 
that  any  nuclear  explosive  device  might  be  used  as  a  nuele,ar  weapon,"  * 
and  the  resulting  necessity  of  prohibiting  mnnnfactnre  of  such  oevic.es 
in  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  Siecond,  wo  share  completely  the  Swedish 
delegation's  desire  to  concentrate  on  the  positive  and  creative  aspects 
of  tin*  problem;  the  chiilienge  of  creating  international  procedures  so 
that — and  hero  1  use  Mrs,  Myrdal’s  words—  "the  equitable  access  to  the 
'use'  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  may  be  assured 
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to  the  whole  iiitcrnutional  conuniinity," '■  The  stalemeiii  of  mir  ml- 
leaguo  from  Sweden  represeni.s  for  us  a  sljriiifii  am  aoiit i  iluit ion  m  mir 
work  in  meeting  this  challenge  and  we  will  tliereftire  study  it,  anil 
return  to  it,  with  this  objective  in  mind. 

5.  The  j^iosition  of  the  United  State.s  in  regard  to  nuclenr  ex(d<isives 
for  peaceliil  purposes  is  dictated — let  me  rejieat,  dictated — by  wliat 
Airs.  Myrdal  referred  to  as  '‘an  indisputable  fact."  This  is  iIku  a  nu¬ 
clear  e.xplosive  device  capable  of  moving  vast  (|uaiititles  of  earth  in 
an  uninhabited  area  is  also  a  nuclear  explosive  citpalde  of  destroying  a 
city  and  it.s  inhabitants.  No  amount  of  argiimeiitatiou  can  obseme  tb's 
fact  or  its  tmjilicat  iims. 

t).  In  his  statement  at  our  meeting  of  g;;  Mav  Air.  Tii\edi  said. 

Tlie  liiciiaii  Uelcxatisin  .lues  iml  ileiiv  tluii  ilie  tLM.liiiutuK.v  invulveil  ia  ihe  i>iu- 
dueliuii  ul?  a  luiclear  ue;i|uiii  is  tile  .same  as  the  leeliiiulnyy  wliieh  |ir.i,|i;.e.  a 
peai-efiil  oxiilosive  device,  althunsli  a  weaii.m  hiis  many  eharae!eri~i  i.  >  ■.vlieli 
are  not  present  In  a  peaceful  device.* 

7.  AVe  welcome  the  i-ecoguit ion  thai  the  tei'iiiiology  iiitoU  i  d  in  ;  he 
protUielioii  of  u  uuoleiir  weapon  is  the  same  as  tiie  teehnology  whn  ii 
produces  a  peaceful  device.  However,  we  liclieve  it  misleading  to  as¬ 
sert  that  a  weapon  has  many  eluuacteristics  wliii’li  are  not  pieseut  in 
a  peaceful  device.  The  relevant  question  is  not  whether  a  jvaeefiil  nti- 
elear  explosive  device  has  a  set  of  charaeterislics  eoinpletely  ivlentical 
with  those  of  a  nuclear  weaimn.  Ohviously,  every  single  eharacterivt  ie 
of  a  peaceful  nuclear  device  may  not  he  the  same  as  every  one  of  a 
weapon.  For  one  thing,  as  we  have  stated  earlier,  a  unclear  e.\plo>ive 
device  for  peaceful  puruusos  may  be  a  more  soidiistieated  device  th.an 
many  nuclear  weapons, hoeaufe  iii  order  to  bo  prai-lic.a!  for  Muue  apidi- 
cations  it  must  be  relat  ively  free  of  radioactive  debris.  This  nicans  t  iiat 
a  nation  produemg  nucleiu’  explosives  Miitable  for  civil  engi;i,....i  .og 
projects  will  have  to  acqtiirc  technology  even  more  sophisticat  'd  tliar! 
that,  required  to  produce  usable  nuclear  weapons,  'rhe  inqdic;.:  im.s  of 
tl'.is  ybitiild  be  cleivr  to  aU  who  are  nnvioirs  to  preveiil  tlio  probfe.  iiion 
of  ni'clcur  weapons. 

■S,  But,  all  nuclear  wea[)()ns  have  one  characteristic  in  common,  't'h.s 
is  the  characteristic  tliat  upon  aclivaiion  of  a  prcai l'■\ng^•d  ti,gi:i-i 
meciiaiiism  they  can  release  large  (juantitii's  of  energy  m  a  \  ei\  -hort 
period  of  time  from  sources  of  relatively  .small  volume  and  ligln 
weight.  They  are  enormously  concentraied  'omeu^  of  cxplo-ive  ci  -r 
gy.  I  his  is  preci^ely  the  iilevant  I’liaracteri^i  U'  of  a  nucloar  explo~i\  e 
device  for  peaceful  purpost's,  and  it  is  this  characieristic  which  makes 
peaceful  nuclear  explosive  devicix-.  readily  adapialdc  for  use  as  wcajo 
ons.  Ai)propriately  packaged  and  fused,  they  could  lie  cmplovi'd  as 
weapons  in  a  large  variety  of  modes.  For  example,  a  nuch  ai  exphw  \c 
device  for  peaceful  purposes  could  be  dropped  by  many  types  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  commercial  aircraft,  and  fused  in  a  mauiici  ,o  a-,  to  oxjiioile 
on  or  above  a  target.  In  addition,  any  nucks.r  exjiio'-  v,-  ust  iiii  f.-r 
peaceful  application  could  be  triumporied  by  other  iiicaii,-.  to  a  target 
area  and  used  as  a  nulitury  rlemolitioii  nninit  niu. 
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9.  So  wft  must  return  to  that  one  isulispiitnblo  faet.  Tunlear  ex¬ 
plosive  device  for  peaceful  purposes  could  l>o  used  as  a  nuclear  weapon. 
Hoth  have  one  significant,  relevant  characteristic  so  far  as  a.  non  pro- 
Iiieration  treaty  is  concerned.  Hnth  can  be  used  to  threaten,  to  attack, 
t  o  de.st  rov . 

10.  I  wish  to  refer  ag:aiit  to  Mr.  Trivedi’s  sjteech.  He  stated  that  aero¬ 
nautics,  electronics,  even  steel  fabrication  are  technolo£rie.s  which  can 
be  u.sed  for  weapons  a.s  well  as  economic  development.  He  then  con¬ 
cluded,  “That  does,  not  mean,  therefore,  that  only  the  jtooi  and  devel¬ 
oping  natioi'.s  should  be  denied  all  technology  for  fear  they  may  use 
it  for  inilitary  purposes.”  '  No  one  is  proposing  that  the  developing  na¬ 
tions  should  be  denied  all  technologies.  No  one  is  proposing  that  the 
developing  nations  sho\dd  be  denied  even  some  technologies.  We  are 
proposing  that  the  non-nuclear-weapon  nations  .deny  Ihem.sclves  one 
technology,  without  denying  themselves  tlie  benefits  of  that  technolo¬ 
gy-.  That  one  technology  is  the  mr.nTifaotui-e  of  nuclear  explocice  de- 
vii-es  — which,  whatever  their  original  purpose,  can  be  used  for  war. 
(Vrfainly,  no  one  here  really  believes  tnat  this  technology  of  nuclear 
explosives  is  to  bo  equated  with  that  of  aeronautics,  electronics,  and. 
steel  fabrication. 

11.  The  Ihiited  States  has  made  a  proposal,  supported  by  many 
countries  at  this  Conference,  for  dealing  with  nuclear  explosives  for 
peaceful  purposes  in  a  manner  desigaiod  to  achieve  an  effective  non- 
proliferation  treaty.®  We  have  joined  to  that  proposal  suggestions  for 
ensuring  that  when  there  are  benefits  from  peaceful  nuelear  oxjdosions 
they  can  be  shared  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  by  all.”  Tliese,  surely, 
are  i\ot  proposals  which  raise  the  specti-e.  of  denying  the  developing 
countries  all  technology  for  fear  they  may  use  it  for  military  purposes. 

T2.  If  I  may  spea!'  for  a  moment  on  a  personal  basis,  1  should  like 
to  exi<v(\ss  to  the  Committee  my  own  dislike  of  the  inference  that 
we  .seek  to  exploit  a  non-proliferation  treaty  to  restrict  the  flow  of 
peacofiil  technology.  Having  been  a  representative  of  the  Hnitwi 
States  involved  in  the  administration  of  international  economic  co- 
ojieration,  I  have  spent  many  ycai-s  working  on  proji-ctt:  in  which  the 
I  nited  States  has  contributed,  in  every  possible  way,  financial  or  other 
resources  wliich  other  countries  in  less  favourable  <’ii'cumstances  have- 
needed  for  mutual  assi.stanee.  As  early  as  1954,  si-veral  of  us  through 
a  jirivafo  foundation  and  witii  the  full  co-operation  of  flie  Thuled 
States  ,\fomic  Energy  Commission  initiated  the  disseminat  ion  to  many 
countries  of  a  substantial  amount  of  information  on  nu<-lear  pliysics 
with  parfic.ular  reference  to  research  reactors  and  isotopes  for  medi¬ 
cal  purposes. 

in.  The  record  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  international 
nuclear  co-operation  is,  T  believe,  unparalleled  in  international  re¬ 
lations.  Neea  I  remind  anyone  that  through  the  .\ioms  for  Peaf-e 
Pnigramms  the  United  States  Government  has  made  available  to  all 
nat  ions  vast  quantities  of  valuable  and  vital  teclmolngieal  information. 
For  example,  the  United  Stales,  as  well  as  some  other  advanced  civil 
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mii'lfai'  I'owcrs.  li:ivo  ntinh'  .ivjiilulilo  mnli'rinls  ;in<i  tc<liii!-l--;ry  fiir 
tho  Ituiltliiijr  of  mit  liMr  'I'lio  fiu't  tiuit  thi‘,se  renclors  i^rndiico 

pliituiiiiiiu  ihiU  I'an  1)0  used  in  weapons  lias  not  prevented  us  from 
supplyiiift  these  materials  and  teehnolufry  nmler  aifeqiiale  safeji-nards. 
Xnelear  reactor  techn  >lop:y  has  been  enc<  Mra<twl  anion^all  States,  and 
not  denied  to  any  that  are  williiifr  to  accetit  adequate  safe"uartls.  Tims, 
the  lienelits  of  this  new  and  vital  lechnolo«ry  can  he  realized  hy  those 
States  throu^li  their  own  efforts  as  well  as  through  assistance  from 
tho'-e  count  ries  with  longer  ex[)erience  in  nuclear  alVairs. 

14.  The  non-proliferation  treaty  will  not  impede  peacofni  nse.s  of 
atomic  energ_v  hy  the  developing  countries.  In  fact  it  should  further 
stimulate  the  fnfl  development  of  the  tieacefnl  nse.s  of  the  atom.  That 
point  was  fully  explained  by  you,  Mr.  Cliairman,  at  our  meeting  on 
1.'^  May,  and  I  shouhl  therefore  like  to  (jitote  from  your  statement : 


Oar  jioint  of  view  in  tliut  regard  is  tliat  the  sr.lutimi  of  tlie  non-nrollfcratinn 
nrobleiii  i.s  one  of  the  most  iniiairtam  conditions  that  would  ensure  for  Uie  iioii- 
iiuelear  eountrie.s  the  most  ruiiiil  and  succe.ssfui  development  of  their  peueeful 
atomic  iiidustr.v. 

Iteinmeiation  h.v  the  non. nuclear  countries  of  military  ways  of  using  atomic 
energy  would  t'liahle  them  to  coiicenlrale  ail  their  scienliflc.  techuical  and 
innterinl  resounvs  on  the  pea'‘eful  utiliz.tulon  of  the  achievements  of  nuclear 
phy.sicH,  which  would  undoubtedly  widen  their  iiolciiliulitics  in  that  Held.  IndeiKl, 
if  is  well  known  what  huge  efiforls  and  material  re.sources  ore  required  for  the 
development  of  auelear  weaiKnis.  Tlio  great  material  esiHUKiiinre  and  the  diver- 
sioti  of  the  efforts  and  energy  4)f  scietitisls  from  iieaeeful  to  milittiry  prolilems 
would  all  hinder  the  iieitcefal  development  of  iitouile  em>rg.v.’“ 


The  United  State.s  is  in  full  agreeinont  with  that  statement. 

15.  At  tlio  outst't  of  iny  remarks  1  said  thtit  there  was  mneh  with 
which  my  Gove.ninieiU  could  sympathize  in  the  s|)eeclies  of  Mr.  da 
C  osM  and  Mr.  Trivedi.  M'hat  we  sympathize  with  is  the  desire,  not 
only  expres.sed  in  those  two  stutement.s  but  shared  hy  many  other 
countries  around  the  world,  to  utilize  tlie  most  modern  technolo^  for 
the  lionelit  of  their  peoples.  Hecanse  of  nur  full  .sympathy  with  such 
aspirations  the  position  of  tlie  United  .States  has  been  that  when 
henelits  from  {X'aceful  nuclear  e.xplosive  devices  can  he  realized  then 
they  should  bo  shaivil  on  a  iiou-discriminatory  basis.  In  order  to  movo 
forward  witli  tire  CvfiiSificriitmri  oi  liow  noii-micicai'  countries  can  no 


assured  of  ivceiving  benefits  wiihoiil  fear  of  their  being  granted  or 
withlield  for  extraneous  rea.sons,  I  elaborated  at  our  meeting  of  21 
March  the  tliinking  of  tlie  I'niled  Stales  on  live  principle.s  H)  guide 
our  work.”  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  stress  that  the  proce^lui-es  for 
international  co-operation  in  accomplishing  peaceful  unclear  explosive 
projects  should  be  devoloired  in  full  consultation  with  tlic  non-miclear- 
weapon  States.  have  not  had  to  he  prodded  in  order  to  initiate 
discussion  of  these  piwc-dures.  For  our  part,  we  welcome  exploration 
and  comment  by  others.  Finally,  wo  would  envisage,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Roshchin  at  our  meeting  of  18  May,  that  tho  conditions  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  nuclear  explosions  could  be  I’csolved  throtigh  sej>arnto  inter¬ 
national  agreement.'* 
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16.  The  ty)['e  of  iiUeriiiiliontil  pmcetlures  we  hiive  in  mind  would 
pormiL  countries  to  perform  their  own  engineering  work,  utilizing 
luicleiir  explosives  detonated  under  the  control  of  a  nnclcar  weapon 
State.  We  were  disappointed  therefore  to  hear  Mr.  da  Cosin  siaie. 
also  on  18  May,  that  Brazil  will  not  waive  the  right  to  conduct  researi  h 
W'ithout  limitation  and  ‘•'Mutually  to  manufacture  or  receive  nuclear 
explosives  that  will  enahle  Brazil  to  perform  givat  engineering 
works.’^  Under  the  international  proceilures  which  the  United  States 
is  committed  to  seek,  Brazil  would  not  find  it  necessary  to  manufacture 
or  receil  e — that  is,  to  possess — nuclear  explosives  to  be  able  to  perform 
great  engineering  works. 

17.  yittce  this  is  a  most  important,  point,  1  should  like  to  elahorate 
further  on  it.  There  itas  been  some  concern  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
acquisition  of  peatcoful  nuclear  explosives  would  rr-ndor  the  n.)U- 
nuclear-weapon  States  dependent  upon  a  monopoly  exercised  by  the 
nuclear-weapon  States  iti  carrying  out  nuclear  explosive  projects.  Such 
concern  is  without  foundation.  Under  the  provisions  which  the  United 
States  contemplates,  nuclear-weapon  States  would  mcioly  provide 
nuclear  explosive  services,  and  the  country  in  which  tlie  project  was 
conducted  would  be  respomsible  for  the  remainder  of  the  project,  if 
that  was  its  choice.  In  essence,  this  would  not  be  different  from  a 
situation  in  which  conventional  explosive-s  or  other  equipment  arc 
purchased  abroad.  The  main  uifference  is  that  the  Government,  not  a 
commercial  concern,  would  be  supplying  the  nuclear  explosive  and 
would  maintain  custody  and  control  of  the  explosive  until  detonation. 

18.  Information  on  the  tcchnolojgy  of  applying  peaceful  nuclear 
explosives  is  unclassified.  Such  information  is  readily  available  to 
any  nation.  Accordingly,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  governments  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  countries,  or  companies  m  those  countries,  from 
developing  the  same  engineering  capabilities  which  will  be  available  to 
tho  United  States  or  to  United  States  companies.  Permit  me  to  stress 
this  point ;  a  non-proliferation  treaty  which  prohibits  the  manufacture 
or  acquisition  of  nuclear  explosives  would  not  restrict  tho  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  application  technology  in  any  fashion.  Accordingly,  we  must 
vigorously  reject  the  implication  suggested  in  this  Committee  tiiat 
somehow  what  wo  have  m  mind  might  be  the  establishment  of  “an 
atomic  super-commercial  monopoly.” 

18.  What  is  important  is  that  all  may  he  as.sured  of  havii.g  full  and 
equal  availability  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosive  services  when  they 
are  needed  for  peaceful  projects.  It  is  not  beyond  our  ingemiity  and 
our  good  will  to  design  and  bring  into  force  inten'ational  procedures 
in  wdiich  all  may  have  confidence  and  which  will  ensure  the  complete 
and  fair  sharing  of  those  services.  It  is  not  necessary,  desirable  or 
economical  for  jul  nations  to  be  self-sufficient  in  the  development  and 
ownership  of  nuclear  explosives  as  long  as  the  services  are  readily 
available  for  application  by  all  countries. 

^0.  I  should  like  next  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  a  phrase  which  has 
often  been  used  in  our  statements  about  tho  jnovision  of  peaceful  nu¬ 
clear  explosive  services.  IVo  have  often  said  tliat  those  will  be  available 
“if  and  when”  projects  become  technologically  feasible.  It  is  possible 
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tliiil  ppnceiui  nuclear  explorivos  will,  some  time,  some  day,  contribute 
ffccatlv  (o  man's  welfare.  Hut  wo  cannot  be  certain  of  that  now.  In 
fuel,  (In'  I’nitcd  Slates  [jioirranune  is  still  in  an  “if  an<l  wlien"  .status, 
as  «o  staled  in  this  Coiuniiltee  on  0  August  llKit?  and  21  .March 
It  is  a  fiut  that  the  Ihiited  States  has  not  yet  demonstrated 
th  !  the  technology  for  any — 1  repeat,  any — specific  jjcaceful  applica¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  explosions  is  teclinically  and  economically  feasible. 
Some  private  companies  in  (he  I'nitcd  States  aiut  elsewhere  and  some 
foreign  go\ernments  liaAe  evaluated  certain  applications  of  nuclear 
e.xplosions  for  peaceful  purposes  and  have  made  assessments  that  tho 
technology,  if  succes-sfufly  developed,  would  have  economic  potential 
in  certain  applications.  '\Vhother  those  evaluations  will  be  cotitii'ineil 
requires  further  development,  such  as  additional  experiments  with 
mielear  explosives. 

21.  Like  all  great  projecu,  our  work  for  the  conclusion  of  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  must  involve  choioe-s.  Initiallyi  the  States  here 
involved  in  these  negotiations  will  have  to  choo.se  whether  they  wish 
to  formulate  and  support  a  non-proliferation  treaty  which  will  he 
an  effective  treaty  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  mielesr  weapons. 

22.  There  can  be  many  factors  which  validly  enter  into  this  choice. 
Each  State  making  its  decision  will  have  to  decide  for  itself  whether 
its  security  interests  are  better  served  by  choosing  to  support  such  a 
treaty  or  ijy  not  accepting  it.  No  State  can  possibly  make  such  a  clioice 
for  any  other  StAte.  'V^[o  recognize  this.  But  every  State  can  rast  as¬ 
sured  that  its  choice  will  bo  viewed  by  other  States  as  one  wdiich  has 
been  made  with  ample  opnortunitjji  to  become  cognizant  or  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  wluit  constitutes  tne.  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  includes  the  proliferation  of  nu¬ 
clear  explosive  devices.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States, 
should  a  State  decide  that  it  does  not  wish  to  accept  a  treaty  which 
prohibits  the  spread  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  we  will  have  to  con¬ 
clude  that  it  does  not  wish  to  accept  a  treaty  which  prevents  tlie 


spi'end  of  nuclear  weapons. 

2d.  As  I  said  earlier,  facts  can  have  inevitable  and  unalterable  oon- 


seiiiionces ;  and  ibat  i.s  also  true  of  choices.  For  (hose  Slates  which 
dotenniiio  that  they  want  to  support  a  non-proliferation  treaty  which 
])reven(s  proliferation,  a  choice  will  have  been  made  not  only  to  stop 
nuclear  proliferation  but  to  participate  in  (he  expandiiig  international 
co-operation  in  (ho  field  of  peaceful  nuclcHar  activities.  Those  activities 
will  he.  facilitated,  not  impeded,  by  (he  conclusion  of  tho  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty. 

2-4,  Particip  iting  States  will  have  made  the  choice  of  accepting  (ho 
offer  to  sliare  i.i  the  potential  benefits  of  nuclear  explosives  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes.  'I'hey  will  be  sharing,  at  minimal  cost  to  them,  m  the 
progress  which  has  l>oen  feasible  because  of  the  investment  of  billions 
of  (lollai-s  expended  on  mtclear  weapons  development  over  a  twenty- 
year  period.  Partieipating  States  v.ill  be  choosing  to  make  po.ssiblo 
for  tlicir  peoples  the  jiotential  economic  gains  which  they  could  not 
realistically  liave  liojie^l  to  acliieve  on  their  own,  unions  they  jiad  in- 
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vested  the  iiinncnsc  human  mu'  liniinrial  resmirres  to  develop  and 
niannfncturo  ndvaneed  ihermonuelear  weajjions. 

2i).  1  lioro  ean  thus  be  no  eooiioinic  justiliwition  for  the  independent 

dcvol<',anent  "f  niiclenp  explosive  devices  by  non-miflear  weapon 
cmmiries  for  their  potential  donu>stic  applications,  rhe  cost,  at  which 
the  United  States  will  bo  able  to  provide  nuclear  e.xplosive  services  will 
ho  much  lower  for  the.  non-nuclear-weai>on  States  than  the  cost  if  those, 
countries  were  to  develop  their  own  nuclear  device.s  solely  for  peaceful 
purposes.  Specilically,  a.s  I  made  clear  at  our  meeting  of  21  -March,  costs 
would  lx>  kept  as  low  as  possible  and  they  would  not,  for  exaiiiDle.  in¬ 
clude  the  cost  expended  over  the  years  for  research  and  development.^* 

2b.  We  do  need  to  ne<rotiate  and  formuiate  a  treaty  which  prevents 
proliferation.  We  also  need  to  explore,  further  the  means  of  assuring 
to  all  that  peaceful  nuclear  explosives  wiil  lie  available  on  a  non-dis- 
criiuinatoi'v  basis,  and  at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible,  when  those  devics 
can  he  used  for  practical  projects.  1  feel  conliiletil,  on  llie  basis  of  Mr. 
Uoshchin's  .statement  at  our  ‘25)7lli  meeting,'^  that  the  Government  of 
tlie  Soviet  Un  ion  shares  these  views. 

27.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  and  pndend  that  facts  w  Inch  exist  do 
not  exist.  The  UnitexI  States  cannot  accept  argumentation  that  flies 
in  the  face  of  fact.  But  despite  evci^thing  t  hat  has  been  snid,  I  cannot 
lielp  but  ho{>c  that  facts  will  be  recognized.  I  cannot  help  but  hope 
that  all  will  finally  agree  that  the  proposals  whicli  we  have  suggested 
for  sharing  the  benefits  from  peaceful  nuclear  explosives  can  and  will 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  all  participating  States. 


Statement  by  the  Indian  Representative  (Trivedi)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  June  8, 
1967  ‘ 

28.  We  are  indeed  gratified  at  the  V617  weighty  and  well-considered 
statement  made  this  morning  by  the  i-epresentative  of  the  United 
State.s,  Mr.  Foster.*  As  he  so  rightly  poinied  out,  we  must,  ail  retjognize 
facts.  I  should  have  thought,  most  humbly,  that  when  the  Secretsiry- 
General  of  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Oftice  and  1  spoke  here  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  we  mentioned  facts.  AVhat  wo  do  not  like  is  wrong  conclusions 
drawn  from  facts,  the  fallacious  reasoning  arising  from  facts. 

20.  The  Indian  delegation  is  in  complete  ngreement  with  what  Mr. 
Foster  said  towards  the  end  of  his  statement — which,  we  shall  study 
with  great  csro  and  to  which  wo  will  revert,  if  necessary,  at  a  later 
stage.  1  refer  to  his  renmi’ks  regarding  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  treaty 
on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weajioiis.  There  is  no  doubt  on  that 
score  in  the  mind  of  anybody,  at  least  around  this  table,  Tliat  is  v.liat 
we  were  saying  long  before  many  of  the  recent  coin  erts  to  nou-prolif- 
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vraliou  lu'g.iii  .-ilumling  alunil  il.  All  tliat  \vi>  lia\t'  .^aiil  is  that  tlie 
tfi'ai  V  slioiild  1)1'  a  p'al  one,  a  treaty  which  solves  tlio  prohlein  of  {)i’o- 
liferat  ion  of  nuclear  weiiiKUis. 

;>u.  'I'hc  indiaii  delegation  airrees  wiih  Mr.  Foster  al.so  (hat  what 
we  .should  avoid  is  proliferatio:,  of  nuJear  weaixui  devices.  1  shall 
develop  that  point  a  little  later,  hut  we  a<;ive.  entirely  with  that.  As  I 
have  just  sail!,  we  have  not  Mr.  Foster's  state-iuent  Ix'foro  us  at  the 
nionietit,  and  we  shall  deid  w  ith  it  later  il  ni'ees.sarVj  but  I  thoujstht  I 
would  make  one  or  two  comments  on  some  of  the.  poiuti>  he  made. 

;ll.  I  think  it  is  rouf;  to  say  that  no  nation  can  develop  peaceful 
nuclear  explosive  dovicas  unle.ss  it  develops  very  sophi.sl iealed  (edi- 
nolo^-  for  thermonuclear  tlevice.s.  As  I  have  saitl,  (here  arc  many  usc.s 
of  peaceful  e.\[)losions.  Thei'e  are  uses  of  peaceful  e~xplo3ive,s  under- 
(Xroimd  for  I'xtrac'tinjt^  oil  from  deep  deposits,  for  which  purpose  cer- 
fainly  conventional  methods  aro  not  at  present  available.  Tliese  tech¬ 
nologies  will,  we  hope,  soon  he  feasible  through  iiiiclear  ener^n  We 
do  not  say,  for  e.Kample,  that  a  developing  nation  should  not  develop 
steel  (echiiologv  unle.ss  it  has  the  full  sojihistication,  the  entire  gamut 
of  steel  technoiog)-.  Wo  in  India  started  our  own  steel  industry  some¬ 
where  iiliout  1914.  M'e  still  have  not  some  of  the  sophisticated  tech¬ 
nology  for  steel.  That,  iloes  not  mean  that  we  sliovild  not  have  developed 
our  steel  technology  in  11)14  or  that  we  .should  not  develop  it  today. 
Atul  li.ssion  dev  ices  are.  iinportant.  In  fact,  nntlergrnund  fis.sion  devicc-s^ 
today  are  to  .some  e.xtent,  particularly  for  many  countries,  better  beC 
cau.se  (hey  avoid  many  problems  of  radioactivity. 

;iii.  .Mr.  Foster  said,  1  was  very  happy  to  note,  tliat  in  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  is  being  put  forward  it  is  not  the.  intention  to  deny  to  the 
developing  and  poor  nations  all  iwlinology’  for  fear  they  may  use  it  for 
military  purposes.  He  added  that  all  the  nuclear- weapon  Powers 
want  to  ilo  is  to  deny  tliem  technology  for  manufacturing  nuclear 
devices  for  fear  tliey  may  use  them  for  military  purposes.  M'e  all  hope 
(hat  we  sliall  soon  have  an  adequate  and  cipiitable  treaty  on  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  After  that,  we  shall  no  doubt  discuss 
the  question  of  conventional  arms,  and  I  pivsumc  the  super-Powers 
will  saj'  tli.at  th.e  developing  nations  sluuild  be  denied  the  te.<hii()logy 
of  steel  for  convent  ioiial  weajions.  Of  ooui’se  the}'  can  proliferate  them. 
Just  as  they  want  to  proliferate  nuclear  weapons,  they  can  by  analogy 
proli ferato  conventional  weapon.s  as  well. 

;13.  It  is  a  (piestion  of  what  a  country  would  like  to  do  in  its 
economic  iiitere.sts.  In  this  country,  Switzerland,  for  example,  which 
is  a  very  developed  country,  they  do  not  mamifai  ture  motor-cars.  It 
is  their  sovereign  deci.sion.  They  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  manu¬ 
facture  niotor-cai’s;  they  would  much  rather  import  them.  That  docs 
not  mean  that.  Switzerland  would  like  to  sign  away  tlie  right  to  manu¬ 
facture  motor-cars  if  it  is  considered  economically  desirable  for 
Switzerland.  Well,  we  would  much  rather  import.  pe.aoeful  nuclear 
devices.  But  tliat  woidd  bo  our  own  decision  and  not  because  of  any 
pi'ohibition. 

31.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  agree,  ontiifly  tliat  wo  should  avoid  pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  both  vertical  and  horizontal.  Wo  should 
avoid  the  possible,  problematic  proliferation  to  new  countries,  and  the 
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existing,  (lie  ren,l  prolifomt ion  annnig  the  nuclpur-wenipon  Powers.  We 
slumhl  avoid  both.  And,  as  1  liave  sniii,  wp  also  agree  that  we  slionid 
avoid  proliferation  of  nuclear  \\eii)>oii  devices.  We  liave  never  iiiam- 
tained  -1  cannot  speak  for  others,  althougli  1  know  that  Brazil  dues 
not  maintain — lliat  there  should  bo  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapon 
dcvicci^.  AVc,  in  fact,  have  suggested  coniplolo  regulation,  coiupleto  con¬ 
trol  over  the  process,  which  is  not  at  the  inomcnt  sonieihing  which  the 
nuclear- weapon  Powers  want  for  their  own  nuclear  weaiions.  AVc  do 
not  want  any  proliferation.  AA’e  want  to  regulate.  AA’e  do  not  want  a 
stockpiling  of  nuclear  devices.  AA’o  want  peaceful  nuclear  devices  con 
trolled,  rognhued  -iH'fore  manufacture,  iluring  mamifacture  and  after 
manufacture.  Their  use  should  bo  controlled  and  a  proper  .sy.siein 
should  bo  devised  which  would  ensure  that  a  particular  peaceful  nu¬ 
clear  explosive  device  is  used  for  )>eaeeful  explosive  puijjoses. 

3n.  'i'hat  is  whore  the  dillerenco  lies.  1  am  reminded  of  an  apocry¬ 
phal  stor}'.  During  the  lust  war,  when  the  United  States  was  launching 
one  ship  a  day,  the  launching  was  costing  a  lot  of  bottles  of  cham¬ 
pagne — one  bottle  of  champagne  for  each  launching.  Of  course  when 
wo  launch  our  ships  wo  do  it  with  coconuts.  That  proves  the  point.  AA’e 
have  for  many  years  had  the  technology  not  only  for  nuclear  explosive 
devices  but  for  nuclear  weapons,  but  we  have  jtot  used  it  for  w  capons. 
Anyway,  to  contiimo  tlio  story,  tliis  particular  practice  was  not  liked 
by  the  Women’s  remperauce  Li»<iguc  in  the  United  Stales.  They 
thought  it  immoral  that  so  much  chujnpaguc,  alcohol,  sliould  bo  useil 
in  that  way,  and  so  they  went  in  a  deputation  to  President  Koosovelt 
and  said,  “Mr.  President,  you  are  very  sinful ;  all  this  champagne,  all 
this  alcohol,  is  very  sinful."  The  Pi-csident,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
said,  “Madam,  you  are  mistaken.  Do  you  know  that  when  we  launch 
a  ship  with  a  bottle  of  champagne  that  ship  takes  to  w  nter  for  the  re.st 
of  her  life?”  That  is  exactly  what  wo  are  saying  about  nuclear  explo¬ 
sive  devices.  They  are  manufactured  only  for  destruction  and  not  for 
stockpiling. 

bC.  AVo  also  want  the  weapons  to  bo  destroyed — something  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  achieve  as  far  as  the  nuclear-weapon  Powei’s  are 
concerned.  AA’e  are  not  prodding  anyone  else ;  w©  w  ant  (liis  to  happen. 
AVlion  we  talk  about  nuclear  explosive  devices,  wo  w'aut  them  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes,  wc  want  them  fully  regulated  before,  duiiiig  and  after 
manufacture.  All  that  wo  say 's,  let  them  be  regulated,  let  rliom  bo  in¬ 
ternationally  controlled,  let  it  bo  .seen  that  all  countries  accept  this 
regulation  and  this  control.  This  is  not  a  new  argument;  it  has  been 
going  on  since  1940.  “Super  commercial  atomic  monopoly”  was  not 
my  expression;  it  was  used  in  1946.  At  any  rate,  1  do  not  want  to  de¬ 
velop  that  point  further. 

37.  As  I  said,  I  just  wanted  to  make  a  few  comments,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  I  shall  revert  to  the  matter  later. 


THOMPSON  RFMaKKS.  TUNT  13 
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News  Conference  Remarks  by  the  American  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union  (Thoii’pson):  Talks  or.  Antibal- 
listic  Missiles  [Extracts],  June  13,  1967  ‘ 

Q.  Mr.  Ambivisodor.,  have  there  heen  an^  ta/X’s  im  the  ABM? 

AiuiARSADfiu  Thompson.  No,  not  _vot. 

Q.  Do  yent  know  when  they  wdl  be? 

Amhasbadou  'I'lioMPsoN.  Wc  told  tlie  Soviot-s  we  me  ready  for  talks. 
We  iiaven'tyet  heard  from  them  when  they  will  he  ready. 

Q.  Du/n't  they  tell  tlui  Prenitlrnt  they  were  ready  to  talk  at  one  time? 

Amuasbadou  Thompson.  They  have  .agreed,  in  principle,  to  talk.  It 
was  a  question  of  time  and  place.  We  haven't  heard  from  them  on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  AtnhnsfscLdor^  the  fact  that  there,  vwre.  the.'^e  contacts — the  '■'■he)t 
line"  and  the  rest  of  it — is  that  not  an  enecntraylng  .sign  of  continuing 
communication  between  the  tico  governmentsf 

AsiUAsaiVDOB  Tuo>tP80N.  I  think  it  is  always  useful  that  we  do  discuss 
problems  together,  but  this  was — as  everyone  ktiows — a  very  dangerous 
situation.  I  think  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  President  anti  Mr.  Kosy¬ 
gin  would  have  been  in  contact  about  it. 

<5?.  Mr.  Amlassador,  there  have  been  miggeMions  in  Soviet  quarters 
here  in  Washington  that  the  ABM  talks  are  hung  up  because  the 
United  States  iias  not  put  fononrd  specific  jnopevah. 

Do  1  infer  correctly  from  your  opening  coimnent  on  it  that  i*  is  the 
position  of  this  Government  thai  we  should  set  up  a  time  and  place, 
a  fmmework,  so  to  speak,  for  talks  before  propo,saJs  are  exchanged? 

Ambassador  Thompson,  I  think  that  is  right. 

Q.  Mr.  Amha.^sador.  ore  the  Rvss^ians  contiiming  to  set  up  this  missile 
sysfetn  jchich,  apparently,  there,  was  evidence  of  last  fall?* 

Ambassador  Thompson.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  anything  about 
that. 


Chinese  Communist  Communique  on  First  Hydrogen 
Bomb  Test,  June  17,  1967  ^ 

Chairman  Mao  Tso-tung  pointed  out  as  far  back  as  Juno  1958:  I 
think  it  is  entirely  possible  for  some  atom  bombs  and  hydrogen  bombs 
to  be  made  in  ten  years’ time. 


‘  Weeklf/  CompUatlon  of  PrestdenUal  Documents,  June  10,  1007,  p.  P7.3. 
•  See  Documents  on  Disarmatnent,  ISIGO,  pp.  728-733. 

‘  Pekliiff  Jtcvleio,  June  23, 1007,  pp.  0-  7. 
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Amidst  tho  son;;  of  decisive  victory  of  the  ^reiit  |»rolct!ii  ism  c\i]- 
tiirixl  revolution  of  onr  eoniitiy,  wo  solcnmlv  sumoiinco  to  the  (ioo]ilo 
of  China  and  the  \vhnh‘  world  that  this  brilliant  prediction,  this  ;;rosit 
call,  i>f  ('hairinsin  Mao's  has  boon  reali/.o«l.  'rodsiy.  (>n  ,1iinc  IT,  l'.>C>T, 
after  the.  live  nnclcnr  tests  in  two  years  ainl  (>i;rlit  months.  China  snc^ 
cessfully  exploded  lier  iirsi  hydropen  bomb  over  tlsi*  western  lepion 
of ( he  count  ry. 

The  success  of  this  hydropen  Iximb  test  renresenis  another  lea]>  in 
♦he  develoiunent  of  China's  nuclear  w*'a|Hins.  It  murks  the  em  ly  of  the 
development  of  China's  nuclear  weapons  into  an  entirely  new  stape. 
The  Chinese  peo]>le  nn*  proud  of  this,  and  the  revolul io  ry  people  the 
world  over  will  aCo  take  it  as  a  matter  of  pride.  With  happiness  and 
Cation,  we  hail  this  fresli  preat  victorv  of  Mao  'IVi'-lunp's  thonpht. 
tl.  s  fresh  splendid  aeliieceinent  of  the  preat  proletarian  enltnral 
revolution. 

'I'he  Central  Committee  of  I  he  Communist  Parly  of  (^hinn.  the  State 
Council,  the  Military  Commission  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Party  and  the  Cultural  Revolution  Group  Cmler  liie  ('entral  Com 
mitlee  extend  the  wannest  conpiatidations  to  nil  the  commanders  and 
fighters  of  the  Chinese  People's  Liberation  Anny,  the  workoi-s,  enpi- 
noers,  technicians  and  55cicntists  and  the  other  personnel  who  have  Iwn 
enpagod  in  (he  msoarch.  manufacture  and  testmp  of  the  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  Lender  the  <-orrec(  leadership  of  the  Party's  ('entral  ('omniittee. 
Chairman  Mao  and  his  dost' comrade-in-arms  f’omrnde  Lin  Piao,  tliey 
have  held  high  tlie  great  i-ed  banner  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  thought,  kept 
proletarian  politics  in  the  fon-,  creatively  .studied  and  a))plied  Chair¬ 
man  Alao's  works,  firmly  upheld  the  proletarian  revolutionary  line, 
ropre.sented  by  Chairman  Mao,  rceolutcly  opposed  the  revisionist  line 
of  the  handful  of  top  Party  persons  in  authority  taking  the  capitalist 
road,  gras]>od  revolution  and  pwmoted  production,  given  ]>liiy  to  their 
collective  wisdom  and  strength,  co-0)^era(ed  closely  with  each  oibcr, 
.surmounted  all  difficulties  in  the  iwolutionary  spirit  of  ‘‘seize  the  day, 
seize  the  hour"  and.  opening  up  a  path  of  their  own,  have  ensured  the 
smooth  success  of  this  hydrogen  bomb  test. 

Cliairman  Afao  has  .sni.l;  "In  the  fields  of  tlie  struggle  fer  piieliic- 
tion  and  scientilio  e.xperiment,  mankind  make.s  constant  pi’opre.s.s  and 
nature  undergoes  constant  change:  they  never  remain  at  the  s:une 
level.  Therefore,  man  has  constantly  to  sum  nj>  experience  and  go  on 
discovering,  inventing,  creating  ami  advancing.”’  It  islmpeilthat  the 
Chine.se  People's  Liberation  .Vrmy  and  the  broad  ma-sses  of  tbe  revnbi- 
tionarv  workers  and  slalf  and  the  wicntifle  and  technical  pei-sonnel-- 
following  the.se  teachings  of  Chainnan  Mao  and  responding  to  I  lie  call 
of  Comrade  Lin  Pino  t o  "st rengt hen  the  revolutionary  spirit,  scientific 
approach  and  sense  of  organization  and  discipline” — wdll  guard 
against  conceit  and  iini>etuosity,  continue  to  exert  theins^dves  and  win 
new  and  still  greater  merit  in  accelerating  t!ie  develoiunent  of  our 
country’s  national  defence  science^  luid  technology  ami  (he  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  our  national  defence. 

China  has  got  atom  bombs  arid  guided  missiles,  and  she  now  bus  llie 


'  Qiiitiatinnii  From  Chnirman  Mao  Tsc-lung  (PekliiR;  PorelRn  Lnngnan'e  Press, 
imun.  pg.  209-20-1. 
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li  \  Ik  HI  ill.  I'll  is  Iv  iii'iijIifi'Ms  (lu'  iiionilo  of  tin'  iTvolut  ionary 

jit'oiilo  throiinliodi  till'  vorM  ainl  jjivatly  dellati's  tin-  afnioiMifo  of 
iiii|H't'i!ilis!ii,  inodt'rn  n-visioiiisin  aiiil  all  r«':i<'tioiiarics.  'I’lir  Micrcss  of 
(’liili.'i's  liyili'oocii  IkhiiIi  t(-~l  lias  fiiillior  lirok  ii  I  hr  liiu  it'ar  tnoiio|)ii|y 
of  I  '.S.  ini|M't'iali-'ai  ainl  Soviri  r4'\  I'-ioiiiMii  anti  tit-all  a  tflliiitr  hltiw 
at  llipir  i.Kilicv  of  Min  li'Hi' lilackiiiail.  It  is  a  \frv  ^rral  i‘iifom':i>r''"it'iit 
am!  siijiptirl  tolln*  A'it*l  iiaiiit'so  |>i>o|)It<  in  tlirir  neroit'  war  against  I’.S. 
aoo!--sj-itHi  iiMil  for  national  salvaiitm,  to  ilio  .\rah  |n‘o|>li>  in  tlioir 
ri:'^i>!aiito  to  afjTfiri'ssion  iiy  tin*  I’.S.  ami  ftrilish  iiii|>i‘rialisf.s  ami  liirir 
|iM)|  Israol  anil  to  tin-  rox’olnl ioiiarv  jx'oplt>  ttf  !lii*  whole  world. 

■Man  is  tlio  farlor  (hat  tlt'»-itle.s  victory  tir  defeat  in  war.  The  romlm-t- 
iM;r  Ilf  nt'fi'ssary  ami  liiniletl  luielear  tests  aiifl  (ho  tlovelt)])inent  of 
iniflear  weapons  hy  China  are  o’i(  irely  for  I  ho  purpot-t  of  tie  fence,  w  iih 
till'  iiltini.ito  ahii  of  iiliolisliino  nn.'Iear  weapons.  AVe  -olemnly  tlet  hire 
once  agiiin  that  at  no  time  and  in  no  i  iivuinstanfe,-.  will  China  lie  the 
lli-.sl  to  use  nuclear  weaivnis.  We  always  mean  what  we  say.  As  in  the 
past,  (he  Chinese  people  ami  ( oivermnent  will  eontinne  to  iinikeeoni- 
inoM  elliiits  ami  eat  ry  on  an  nnswervino- si  nipple  tojialhei*  with  all  the 
tither  iH'acc-lo\  in<r  pt-ople  and  eounirie.s  of  tlie  worltl  for  the  noble 
aim  01  completely  proliihitino;  and  tliorniifrldy  ilestroyinfr  Jimlear 
weui>ons. 


Address  by  President  Johnson  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Con¬ 
ference  for  Educators:  Middle  Eastern  Developments 
{Extract],  June  19,  1967  ' 


Now.  (inally,  let  me  turn  to  the  Mitidle  Kasl  -  and  lothe  tnmullmms 
events  of  the  past  months. 

Those  events  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  live  ^reat  principles  of 
peace  in  (he  region. 

'I'iii'  ill-si  anti  i lii«  givatesi  ]irinc'pie  is  fhe.t  every  natnm  in  (lie  area 
has  a  finulamental  right  to  live,  ami  to  have  this  right  ivspected  by  its 
neiglihor.s. 

Ft>i-  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ea.st,  (he  path  to  hope  does  not  lie  in 
tlireats  to  end  tlie  life  of  any  nation.  Such  threat.s  h  ue  hecome  .a  bur¬ 
den  to  the  jieai'e.  not  only  of  that  region  but  a  burden  to  the  |>eace  of 
( he  etti  ire  world. 

In  the  same  way,  no  nation  wouKI  l>e  (me  to  (he  Cnitetl  Xation.s 
Charter,  or  to  its  own  true  intere.sis.  if  it  shouhl  jiermit  militaiy  .siie- 
eess  to  hlintl  it  Iti  the  fact  that  its  neighboi's  have  rights  ami  its  neiirh- 
l«ii-s  have  interests  of  tlieirown.  Each  nation,  therefore,  must  accept 
the  right  of  others  to  live. 

Second,  this  last  month,  I  think,  .shows  ns  another  ba.sic  rct|uiivment 
for  settlemcnl.  It  is  a  human  ivqiiiremcnt :  jnsnee  for  the  .•efiigee.-. 


*  Werkh/  Ccmitifafinti  of  riy-tirf'.  fttial  Dorutfirnfs.  .Turn*  20.  IfHW,  |>p. 
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A  n(iw  conflict  11**^  bi*ought  new  homelessness.  The  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  must  at  h  st  address  themselves  to  the  plight  of  those  who 
have  been  displaced  by  wars.  In  the  past,  both  sides  have  resisted  the 
l>est  efforts  or  outside  mediators  to  restore  the  victims  of  conflict  to 
their  homes,  or  to  find  them  other  proper  places  to  live  and  work.  There 
will  tie  no  peace  for  any  party  in  the  Middle  East  unless  this  pix)blein 
is  attn''ked  with  new  energy  by  all,  and,  certainly,  primarily  by  those 
who  are  immediately  concornecl. 

A  third  lesson  from  this  last  month  is  that  maritime  rights  must  be 
respected.  Our  Nation  has  long  been  committed  to  free  maritime 
passage  through  international  waterways,  and  we,  along  with  other 
nations,  were  taking  the  necessary  stops  to  implement  this  principle 
when  hostilities  exploded.  If  a  single  act  of  folly  was  more  responsible 
for  this  explosion  than  any  other,  I  think  it  was  the  arbitrary  and 
dangerous  announced  decision  that  tire  Straits  of  Tiran  would  l>e 
closed.  The  right  of  innocent  maritime  passage  must  be  preserved  for 
all  nations. 

Fourth,  this  last  conflict  has  demonstrated  the  danger  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  arms  race  of  the  last  12  years.  Here  the  responsibility  myist 
rest  not  only  on  those  in  the  area — but  upon  the  lar^r  states  outside 
the  area.  We  believe  that  *arce  resources  could  be  used  much  bettor 
for  tecivnical  and  economic  development  We  have  always  opposed 
this  ai-ms  race,  and  our  own  military  shipments  to  the  area  have  con¬ 
sequently  been  severely  limited. 

Now  the  waste  and  futility  of  the  arms  race  must  be  appai-ent  to  all 
the  i)eoples  of  the  world.  And  now  there  is  another  moment  of  choice. 
Tlie  United  States  of  America,  for  its  pert,  will  use  every  i-esource  of 
diplomacy,  and  every  counsel  of  reason  ajid  prudence,  to  try  to  find  a 
better  covirse. 

As  a  beginning,  I  should  like  to  propose  that  the  United  Nations 
immediately  call  upon  all  of  its  members  to  report  all  shipments  of  all 
military  arms  into  this  area,  and  to  keep  those  shipments  on  file  for  all 
th^eoples  of  the  world  to  observe. 

Fifth,  the  crisis  underlines  the  importance  of  respect  for  political 
indcjiendence  and  territorial  inteodty  of  all  th.e  stute-s  of  the  area.  We 
reaffirmed  that  principle  at  the  height  of  this  crisis.  We  reaffirm  it 
nga  in  today  on  behalf  of  all. 

This  principle  can  be  effective  in  the  Middle  East  only  on  the  basis 
of  peace  between  the  parties.  The  nations  of  the  region  have  had  only 
fragile  and  violated  truce  lines  for  20  years.  ^Vhat  they  now  need  are 
recognized  boundaries  and  other  arrangements  that  will  give  them 
security  against  terror,  destruction,  and  war.  Further,  there  just  must 
be  adequate  recognition  of  the  special  interest  of  ihree  great  religions 
in  the  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem, 

Those  five  principles  are  not  new.  but  we  do  think  they  ai-e 
fundamental.  Taken  together,  they  {)oint  the  way  from  unceriain 
aimistice  to  durable  peace.  We  believe  there  must  be  progress  toward 
all  of  them  if  there  is  to  be  progress  toward  any. 


SINGH  STATEMENT,  JUNE  21 
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Statement  by  the  Indian  Defense  Minister  (Singh)  to  Par¬ 
liament:  Chinese  Communist  Nuclear  Test,  June  21, 
1967* 


On  the  I7th  Junpi,  Chiina  announced  the  explosion  of  its  first  Hy- 
dropjen  Bojnh.^  This  was  the  6th  nuclear  exp’osion  by  China  in  defiance 
of  world  public  opinion.  lYlien  the  Partial  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
was  signed  in  1963,®  it  was  recognized  that  further  conduct  of  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere  would  pose  grave  danger  to  the  health  of 
human  beings  through  increased  radioactive  fall-out.  China  did  not 
sign  this  treaty.  This  repeated  violation  by  China  of  the  collective  will 
of  the  international  community  has  naturally  evoked  strong  criticism, 
and  great  concern,  especially  among  China’s  neighbors.  The  latest 
o,xplosion  of  the  Hydrogen  Bomb  is  further  evidence  of  China’s  callous 
indifference  to  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Government  of 
India  view  this  development  with  grave  concern. 

Tlio  nuclear  policy  of  China  and  its  impact  on  oiir  security  has  been 
under  study  by  oiu'  concerned  authorities  from  time  to  time  and  it 
will  continue  to  engage  our  most  careful  attention.  I  would  like  to 
assure  the  House  that  all  practicable  ^yays  and  means  of  ensuring  our 
security  are  c<-  nstantly  under  examination. 

We  have  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  policy  of  developing  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  efFect  of  this  policy  on  our  security 
is  also  kept  under  constant  review. 

.\s  Honorable  Members  are  aware,  there  exists  today  the  serious 
problem  of  ensuring  the  security  of  non-aligned  and  non-nuclear  weap¬ 
on  countries  against  nuclear  attack  or  threat  of  such  attack.  This 
problem,  situated  as  we  are,  is  of  vital  importance  from  our  point  of 
view.  It  acquires  a  fresh  sense  of  urgency  as  a  result  of  the  latest  Chi¬ 
nese  Hydrogen  Bomb  explosion. 

The  question  of  security  of  iion-nTmlear  countries,  who  are  also  non- 
aiigned,  is  under  the  considci’ation  of  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disiirmc.ment  Committee  at  Geneva.  The  G''vcrnment  of  India  have 
been  exchanging  views  on  this  subject  with  the  leading  nuclear  weap- 
cvi  Powers  and  also  with  some  non-nuclear  non-aligned  countries 
and  we  shall  continue  these  consultations. 


Toast  by  President  Johnson  at  Glassboro  Luncheon, 

June  23,  1967  * 

Mr.  Cliuirman,  distinguished  guests,  Mr.  Foreign  Minister  [Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko],  Mr.  Ambassador  [Soviet  Am¬ 
bassador  Anatoliy  F.  Dobrynin] :  We  are  delighted  that  you  have  had 


‘  Department  of  State  Mr.  Singh  made  the  statement  on  behalf  of  Ei- 
teriinl  Affairs  Minister  Cbagiu,  who  was  attending  the  General  Assembly  at 
New  York. 

'Ante,  pp.  2Cl-2G.a. 

’  Doriimrnt.i  nn  Diaannaincnt,  196S,  pp  201-/:&3. 

'  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  10, 196V,  T>p.  35-36. 
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a  chance  to  even  briefly  visit  our  country,  and  we  arc  especially  nlcascd 
that  you  have  come  here  today  for  a  meeting:  with  us. 

We  both  liavo  special  responsibilities  for  the  securitv  of  our  families, 
and  over  and  beyond  all  our  families  is  the  security  of  the  entire 
human  family  inhabiting  this  earth.  We  must  never  forget  that  there 
tiro  many  peoples  in  this  world,  many  different  nations,  each  with  its 
own  histoi’y  and  ambitions.  'I'here  is  a  special  i)lace,  however,  in  this 
world  and  a  siiecial  responsibility  placed  upon  our  two  countries 
because  of  our  strength  and  our  resouives. 

'I‘his  demands  that  the  relations  between  our  two  countries  be  as 
reasonable  and  as  constructive  as  we  know  how  to  make  them.  It  is 
also  our  obligation  that  we  make  it  possible,  for  other  countries  to 
live  in  peace  with  each  other  if  this  can  be  done.  And  that  is  why 
today  wo  have  here  discussed  with  you  some  questions  affecting  the 
peace  of  the  entire  human  family  of  S  billion  people. 

I  want  to  inform  Secretary  liusk.  Minister  Gromyko,  and  Secretary^ 
McNamara  and  the  other  distinguisherl  gue.sts  present  here  that  you 
and  I  have  discussed  various  aspects  and  possibilities  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  peace  in  ^^ho  world,  such  ns  the  nonproliferation  agreement,  and 
certain  questions  arising  out  of  the.  Middle  East  sirtiation. 

We  also  agreed  that  both  of  us,  as  well  as  our  two  nations,  made 
some  small  contribution  to  bringing  about  a  cea.se-firc  in  tlie  Middle 
East.  We  only  regret  that  this  contribution  between  us  had  not  made 
it  possible  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostilities — although  we  tried. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  results  of  today’s  meeting  will  be 
judged  by  what  we  can  achieve  in  the  future  in  order  to  achieve 
peace. 

I  quoted  to  the  Chairman  the  story  about  the  author.  Charles  T/amb, 
who  threw  down  in  disgust  a  book  he  bail  been  reading.  To  his  sister's 
question  of  whether  he  knew  the  author,  he  said,  “No,  because  if  I  did, 
1  would  like  him.” 

And  by  the  same  spirit,  Mr.  Chairman,  T  hope  that  today's  meeting 
lias  contributed  to  getting  us  to  know  each  otlier  better,  and  tlierefore 
to  like  each  other  better,  just  as  our  Ambas,sadors  in  Moscow  and 
Washington  have  become  more  acquainted  and  liked  by  the  people, 
they  deal  with.  And  so,  Mi*.  Chairman,  1  should  like  to  tluink  you 
for  coming  here.  We  thank  yon  for  coming.  Wo  want  very  much  to 
resolve  some  of  thei^e  questions. 

We-  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  sit  down  furtlier  and 
discuss  some  aspects  of  the  antiballistic  missile  system,  nonprolifera¬ 
tion,  perhaps  some  questions  arising  out  of  t]\e  Middle  Ea.st  situation, 
and  at  least  explore  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  ques¬ 
tions  of  mutual  interest  in  Europe  and  the  Western  IIemis]jherp. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  ask  encli  of  yo\i  to  stand  and  raise  your 
glass  to  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  peace  in 
the  world. 
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Statement  by  President  Johnson  on  Glassboro  Meeting, 

June  23,  1967  ' 

The  Cliainnan  and  I  have  met  since  we  arrived  here  a  little  after 
1 1  :0()  today. 

Our  ineetinp;  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  each 
other.  We  liave  exchanged  views  on  a  number  of  international  (jnos- 
tions.  Among  these  problein.s  wore  the  Middle  Mast,  Viet-Xam.  and 
the  question  of  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  agreeel  that  it  is  now  very  important  to  reach  international 
agreement  on  a  nonproliferation  treaty. 

AVo  also  exchanged  views  on  the  questions  of  direct  bilateral  re¬ 
lations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Finally,  we  agi’oed  that  discussions  on  these  questions  should  lie 
continued  in  New  York  between  Secretary  Rusk  and  Mr.  Gromyko 
during  next  week. 

'Phis  meeting  today  was  a  very  good  and  very  useful  meeting.  AVe 
are  in  the  debt  of  the  great  Governor  of  Nerv  Jersey  for  his  hospi¬ 
tality. 

AA""e  are  inviting  ourselves  to  return  here  again  at  It.lO  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  AA'e  will  continue  our  discussions  here  then.  Those  of  you 
who  have  Sunday  afternoon  off,  we  will  bo.  glad  to  have  you  come,  too. 


Report  by  President  Johnson  on  the  Glassboro  Meeting, 

June  25,  1967' 

On  my  return  tonight  to  the  AVhite  House  after  2  days  of  talks  at 
Ilollybush,  I  Wind  to  make  tliis  brief  report  to  the.  American  people. 

AA’e.  continued  our  discussions  today  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
we  began  them  on  Friday — a  spirit  of  direct  face-to-face  exchanges 
between  leaders  with  very  heavy  responsibilities. 

AA'e  w  flip-  issups  l>pforc  us  urp  so 

and  so  difficult  that  one  meeting  together  was  not  nearly  enough. 
The  two  meetings  have  been  hotter  than  one,  and  at  least  we  learned — 
I  know  I  did — from  each  hour  of  our  talks. 

You  will  not  he  surprised  to  kuow  that  tho.se  two  meetings  havo 
not  solved  all  of  our  problems.  On  some,  we  have  made  jirogress— 
great  progress  in  reducing  inisnnderstanding,  I  think,  and  in 
reaffirming  our  common  commitment  to  seek  agreemcni. 

I  thinlc  we  made  that  kind  of  jirogress,  for  example,  on  the  question 
of  arms  limitation.  AVe  have  agreed  this  afternoon  that  Secretary  of 
Slate  Rusk  and  Xfr.  Gromyko  will  i)ui-sne  this  subject  further  in 
New  York  in  the  days  ahead. 

I  must  report  that  no  agreement  is  readily  in  sight  on  the  Middle 
Eastern  crisis  and  that  our  well-known  difTerences  over  Viet -Nam 
continue.  Yet  even  on  these  issues,  I  was  very  glad  to  hoar  the  Cliair- 


‘  Ihid..  p.  36. 
’Ibid.,  pp.  37-3S, 
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mail’s  views  face  to  face  and  to  have  a  chance  to  tell  liim  directly  and 
in  detail  just  whnt  our  purposes  and  our  policies  are — and  are  not — 
in  these  particular  areas. 

The  Chairmanj  1  believe,  made  a  similar  effort  with  me. 

When  nations  have  deeply  different  positions,  as  wo  do  on  these 
issues,  they  do  not  come  to  agi-eement  merely'  by  improving  their 
undoi'stanaing  of  each  other’s  views.  But  such  improvement  helps. 
Sometimes  in  such  discussions  yon  can  find  elements — beginnings — 

■'peful  fractions — of  common  ground,  even  within  a  general 

^agreement. 

It  was  so  in  the  Middle  East  2  weeks  ago  when  wo  agreed  on 
the  need  for  a  prompt  cease-fire.  And  it  is  so  today  in  respect  to 
such  simple  propositions  as  that  every  state  has  a  right  to  live,  that 
there  should  bo  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  Middle  East,  and  that  in 
the  right  circumstances  there  should  bo  withdrawal  of  troops.  This 
is  a  long  way  from  agi^eement,  but  it  is  a  long  way  also  from  total 
difference. 

On  Viot-Nam,  the  area  of  agreement  is  smaller.  It  is  defined  by 
the  fact  that  the  dangers  and  the  difficulties  of  any  one  area  must 
never  be  allowed  to  b^om*'  a  cause  of  wider  conflict.  Yet  oven  in 
Viet-Nam,  1  was  able  to  make  it  very  clear,  with  no  third  party 
between  us,  that  we  will  match  and  we  will  outmatch  evoiy  step  to 
peace  that  others  may  be  ready  to  tako._ 

As  I  warned  on  Friday  ® — and  as  I  just  must  warn  again  on  this 
Sunday  afternoon — meeting  like  these  do  not  themselves  make  peace 
in  the  world.  We  must  all  remember  that  there  have  been  many 
meetings  before  and  they  have  not  ended  all  of  our  troubles  or  ail 
of  our  dangers. 

But  I  can  also  report  on  this  Sunday  afternoon  another  thing  that  I 
said  on  last  Friday :  That  it  docs  help  a  lot  to  sit  down  and  look  at  a 
man  right  in  the  eye  and  try'  to  reason  with  him,  particularly  if  he 
is  trying  to  reason  with  you. 

We  may  have  differences  and  difficulties  ahead,  but  I  think  they 
will  be  lessened,  and  not  increased,  by  our  new  knowledge  of  eacii 
other. 

Chairman  Kosygin  and  I  have  agreed  that  the  leaders  of  our  two 
countries  will  keep  in  touch  in  the  future,  through  our  able  seci*etaries 
and  ambassadors,  and  also  keep  in  touch  directly. 

I  said  on  Friday  that  the  world  is  vei-y  small  and  veiy  dangerous. 
Tonight  I  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  tlicse  days  at  Hollybusli 
have  made  it  a  little  smaller  still — but  also  a  little  less  dangerous. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  Premier  Kosygin  on  the 
Glassboro  Meeting,  June  25,  1967  ^ 

On  June  25  a  second  meeting  between  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  U.g.s.R.,  Mr.  Kosygin,  and  President  Johnson 


•  nu.,  p.  39. 
>/6id.,  p.  38. 
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of  tlie  United  States,  was  held  in  the  town  of  Glassboro,  not  far  from 
New  York.  At  the  second  meeting,  as  at  the  first,  which  took  place  on 
Juno  23,  the  exchange  of  views  touched  upon  several  international 
problems. 

Ill  connection  with  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  the  two  sides 
set  forth  their  respective  positions.  It  was  stated  on  the  Soviet  side 
that  the  main  tiling  now  is  to  achieve  the  prompt  withdrawal  behind 
the  armistice  lines  of  the  forces  of  Israel,  which  has  committed 
aggression  against  the  Arab  states.  This  question  is  of  signal  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  restoration  of  jieace  in  the  Middle  East,  ana  it  ir  in  (he 
center  of  the  attention  of  the  emergency  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  and  it  must  be  positively  resolved 
without  delay. 

The  exchange  of  views  on  the  Viet-Nam  problem  once  again 
revealed  profound  differences  in  tlio  positions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  It  was  emphasized  on  the  Soviet  side  that 
settlement  of  the  Viet-Nam  problem  is  possible  only  on  the  condition 
of  an  end  to  the  bombing  of  the  territoiy  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam  and  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  South 
Viet-Nam. 

Both  sides  i-eaffirmed  that  they  believe  it  important  to  promptly 
achieve  luiderstandiug  on  the  conclusion  of  an  international  treaty 
on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  course  of  the  talks,  a  general  review  was  made  of  the  state 
of  bilateral  Soviet  and  American  relations.  On  the  whole,  the  meetings 
offered  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  to  compare  their  positions  on  the  matters  discussed, 
an  opportunity  both  sines  believe  to  have  been  useful. 


Remarks  by  Premier  Kosygin  at  United  Nations  News 
Conference  (Extracts),  June  25,  1967  * 


Nox-Agokession  Pact 

Q.  Do  you  expect  in  the  near  future  a  pact  of  nonaggression  be¬ 
tween  the  Warisaw  and  NA2'0  countries? 

A.  You  know  our  views  on  that.  We  did  propose  the  conclusion 
of  a  nonaggression  treaty  of  that  kind.’  In  fact,  we  even  suggested  that 
wo  might  go  further  and  disband  the  two  military  blocs  and  thus  help 
eliminate  international  tensions.’  However,  NATO  did  not  accept  our 
proposals  and  therefore  I  have  nothing  new  to  add  to  what  you  already 
know.  I  cannot  say  that  any  progress  has  been  reached  in  that  field. 


’  Tho  Washington  Post,  June  20, 1907,  pp.  AlO-Ali 
‘  See  Documents  on  Disarmament,  i96S,  pp.  67-68. 

’  See  im.,  me,  i)p.  407-420. 
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Miodi.k  East 

Q.  Do  yatt-  thinl’  it  /.<<  poKHihlc  and  desirabtn  to  have  hiter-natioiud 
agreen  entn  amo-ng  the  major  poiver.t  Jlmiting  arum  shipmrntu  to  the 
Middle  lutst,  gaarantering  the  existence  of  all  xtafes  and  en-wring 
freedom  of  Innocent  pannage  through  the  Straitn  of  'Tiran,  Aqaha, 
and  Sties  r 

A.  KpgiuTling  tlw>  liiiilUitU/i;  nriu^  to  t!'_e  Middlo  East 

areas,  this  is  a  question  tliat  should  be  resolved  after  the  withdrawal 
of  forces  behind  the  armistice  lines.  The  first  step  should  be  the  w  ith¬ 
drawal  of  forces  behind  the  armistice  lines  and  then  there  could  be  a 
consideration  of  all  the  questions  that  arise  in  this  connection,  ques¬ 
tions  the  solution  of  which  could  bring  about  a  stronger  ponce  in  the. 
area. 

As  regards  the  question  of  guarantee.s  of  existence  and  the  rkdit  of 
free  passage,  these  two  are  questions  that  should  be  considered  after 
the  withdrawal  of  troops. 


Anti-Missile  Systej^s 

Q.  are  the  prospects  of  cm  agreement  between  the  UjS.  and 

the  Saviet  Union  on  limiting  the  developtnent  of  anii-ballistie  missile 
systems?  Is  there  any  Iwpe  of  resolving  the  probletn  of  safeguards  of 
the  pi'oposed  treaty  banning  the  spreca  of  nuclear  weapons? 

A.  As  regards  an  anti-missile  system,  our  position  is  well  known,  We 
believe  that  the  discussions  should  center  not  on  merely  the  problem 
of  an  anti-missile  defense  system.  Because,  after  all,  tlie  anti-missile 
system  i.s  not  a  weapon  of  aggression,  of  attack;  it  is  a  defen.sive  sys¬ 
tem.  And  we  feel  therefore  that  what  should  be  considered  is  the  en¬ 
tire  complex  of  arniaments  and  disarmament  questions. 

Because,  otherwise,  if — in-stead  of  building  and  deploying  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system — the  money  is  used  to  build  up  otTensive  mis¬ 
sile  systems,  mankind  w  ill  not  stand  to  gain  anything.  It  will,  on  the 
contrary,  face  a  still  gre  iter  menace  and  will  come  still  closer  to  war. 
And  wo  therefore  are  in  favor  of  considering  the  whole  range  of  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  arms  and  disarmament,  and  we’re  ready  to  discuss 
that  question — the  general  que.stion  of  disarmament. 

As  regards  the  second  question,  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  we  believe  that  tliere  is  .  .  .  there  has  been  a  significant  move 
forward  in  that  respect.  And,  as  I  noted  in  my  statement,  we  are  con¬ 
tinuing  onr  efforts  aimed  at  finding  the  solution  to  this  problem. 

I  want  to  say  that  tlie  So\  iet  T’nion  is  interested  in  achieving  a  sit¬ 
uation  where  there  is  to  be  no  di.sseinination  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
we  believe  the  X7.S.  is  seeking  the  same  goals,  as  are  the  majority  of 
the  nations  of  the  world. 


German  Question 

Q.  What  is  the  position  of  the  Soviet  government  now  on  the  aiwcss 
of  West  Germany  to  nuclear  weapons?  Wcw  this  subject  discussed  in 
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Crla-'i'ihoro/  ^yhat  can  be  done  to  not'inali^’  the  relations  between  the 
two  Ga'man  states? 

A.  This  (question  was  nol  discussed  at  Glasshoro.  It  didn't  nri.-i  Ln! 
oui'  position  is  [ilain.  We  ni'c  categorically  opposed  to  West  Geniiany 
obtaining  access  to  nuclear  weapons.  We  .shall  do  nil  in  our  power  to 
prevent  West  Germany  from  over  having  such  weapons  and  we  shall 
indeed  do  everything  to  prevent  West  (lerinany  from  gaining  access 
to  nuclear  weapons  Lecause  we  feel  that  this  runs  counter  to  all  the 
tigieonieiils  letn-iied  .k  rot.=.dani  ^  and  indeed  it  is  in  contradiction  with 
thegeneral  situation  in  Europe. 

Waks  of  Liumiation 

Q.  It  has  been  Soviet  doctrine  to  support  wars  of  national  libera¬ 
tion.  Have  you  rhemged  your  thinking  in  any  way  on  this  point  as  the 
result  of  your  talks  with  President  Johnson  and  do  you,  believe  such 
support  should  Include  military  fot'cef 

A.  If  wars  of  national  liberation  are  waged,  wars  whore  a  people 
strive  to  free  tlieinselvos  from  a  colonial  dependence  and  cast  on  colo¬ 
nialism,  we  do  support  and  will  support  that  war  and  our  support,  our 
sympathies  will  clearly  lie  with  the  peoples  fighting  for  tlieir  Iree- 
doin  and  independence, 

U.S.-Soviet  Accord 

Q.  There  is  some  suggestion  in  certain  ll'cs/tm  quarters  about  a 
peaceful  world  order  promoted  by  the  two  super-powers — the  United 
States  and  the  So-viet  Union.  What  do  ycru  think  about  it,  and  what  hn- 
pact  would  it  have  on  the  aspirations  of  the  smaller  nations,  especially 
in  A  frica  and  Asia.t 

A.  Well  sometimes  there  do  appear  in  the  press  various  views  or 
rumors  to  tlio  effect  that  the  two  super-powers,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  could  or  should  dictate  their  conditions  to  the 

T  %  «•!  O'**' ^  ^  1  o "  0  4-  4l%o 

5kV/AlV(«  OiA\/l4tVi  VI1V4  '*4«-40  'VllVl  lAV  t  U\/«  ItA  t  •'«  Ai  Vi  V/ ^  Va4V» 

wliole  World.  Wo  believe  that  that  is  completely  erroneous  and  it  cer- 
liiinly  runs  entirely  counter  to  our  outlook,  to  our  general  philosophy. 
And  wo  believe  that  all  nations  big  and  small  can  and  do  participate 
and  should  participate  in  the  solutions  of  all  the  problems  facing  the 
world,  through  their  participation  hero,  in  the  United  Nfltions.  and 
certainly  we  will  never  share  the  'iew  tliat  there  can  bo  any  kind  of 
dictatorship  of  the  two  super-powers  over  the  world. 

And  there  is  also  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  wliich 
bears  the  responsibility  for  peace  and  is  resiionsible  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  Security  Council  is,  we  feel,  the  main  body  which 
should  take  the  decisions  in  the  event  of  any  conflict  arising  in  tlio 
world. 


*  Spiiiite  Forcittu  Relations  Committee  niul  DenartmiMit  of  Slate.  .1  Drcnilr  of 
.dnirrican  Poroiffn  Poh'ci/;  Basio  DvcutiwiUs,  lVil-i9  (S.  <loc.  123.  81st  CoiiR., 
1st  se.s.s.) ,  pp.  31  tl. 
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Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Verification 
of  Underground  Test  Ban,  June  29,  1967  ' 

2.  I  wish  to  speak  today  about  one  oi:  the  most  important  tasks  on 
our  agenda,  to  wliich  however  practically  no  attention  has  been  paid 
so  far  during  this  session  of  tne  Committee.  I  am  referring  to  the 
“Urgent  need  for  suspension  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests" — 
to  use  the  exact  wording  of  the  liesiding  of  last  year’s  Csricrni  A.ssemhly 
resolution  2163  (XXI).  In  that  i-esolution  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disivrmament  is  requested  “to  elaborate  withouc  any  further 
delay  a  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests."  ^ 

3.  We  have  all  ^von  duo  recognition  to  the  priority  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  issue.  But  this  Committee  civnnot  ignore  tnat  other  im¬ 
portant  items  also  have  been  entrusted  to  it  by  the  supremo  organ  of 
the  United  Nations.  As  repeatedly  stressed  by  my  delegation,  an 
agreement  prohibiting  underground  tests  as  well  as  a  cut-off  agreement 
should  bo  treated,  together  with  the  non-proliferation  issue,  as  parts 
of  one  comprehensive  pattern.  Of  those  otner  agreements  the  test-bnn 
agreement  is  placed  in  the  foreground  by  the  United  Nations.  We 
should  not  be  the  cause  once  again  of  keen  disappointment  in  the 
General  Assembly,  wliich  has  repeatedly  sought  to  dispose  of  tliis 
matter  once  and  for  all. 

4.  I  wish  to  recall  at  the  outset  in  brief  terms  the  history  of  the 
te.st-ban  issue.  By  the  way,  I  have  used,  as  a  valuable  instrument  to 
help  mo  recall  this  history,  the  study  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  under 
the  title  of  jT/uj  United-  Nations  and  Disarmament  19Ii5-l965.  Its 
chapter  7  deals  in  a  very  clear  way  with  the  question  of  discontinuance 
of  nuclear- weapon  tests.  It  reminds  us  that  already  thirteen  yeai-s  ago, 
in  iy54,  suggestions  wore  first  made  for  an  independent  agreement  to 
ban  the  te.stmg  of  nimiear  weapons.  It  is  natural  for  me  to  make  a 
srwial  point  of  recalling  that  that  proposal  was  submitted  by  the  then 
Prime  Minister  of  India,  the  late  Jawaharlal  Nehru.’ 

5.  Since  tliat  time  the  matter  has  been  tli*  subject  of  lengthy  inter¬ 
national  negotiations,  and  in  those  negotiations  the  oiiestion  of  control 
has  always  had  the  most  prominent  role.  But  we  should  take  oncourago- 
inent  from  the  fact  that  when  this  Conmiittce  came  into  being  one  of 
its  immediate  achiovoinents  was  to  sweep  away  some  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  most  costly  control  arrangements  whicli  had  previously 
boon  tentatively  agreed  upon  by  the  thi’eo  nuclear- weapon  rowel's.  We 
should  also  recall  what  a  relief  the  whole  world  felt  when  a  fii-st 
positive  result  was  reached  and  the  Treaty  banning  nuclear-weapon 
Tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water  was  signed 
in  M0.SC0W  on  5  August  1963.* 

6.  That  treaty  was  rightly  hailed  by  all  of  us  as  an  impoitant 
step — but  just  one  step— on  the  road  towards  nuclear  disarmament. 


‘  IDNDO/PV.309,  pp.  4-12. 

’  Doountenlt  on  Disarmament,  196G,  pp.  802-80.'5. 
•  md.,  im~i959,  vol.  1,  ppu  408-411. 

‘Ibid.,  pp.  201-203. 
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Wo  nil  Iviiow  that  it  was  not  coiiiploto:  untlorgrounfl  explo'^ions  had 
to  1)0  loft,  oulsido  its  soope  heranse  of  a  lack  of  agrooinent  ladwoon  the 
main  Powers  just  un  the  mothods  for  monitoring  a  hnn  on  the  under¬ 
ground  tests.  Hut  an  assurance  that  a  complete  treaty  wotsld  soon  bo 
forthcoming  was  sui)])osed  by  the  world  cominunity  to  ho  contained 
in  I  ho  preamble  of  the  Treaty,  as  the  “original  Parties”  had  formulated 
a  vow  that  they  were  “Seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  tost 
oxi)losions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  nil  time,  determined  to  continue 
negotiations  to  this  end  .  . 

7.  This  reas-surance  was  the  more  crucial  ns  at  tlic  end  of  19G2  the 
General  Assembly  had  alroiidy,  by  adopting  its  resolution  1762 
(XVII)  by  a  vast  majority,  condemned  all  nuclear  test  explosions.® 
That  condemnation  was  followed  up  a  year  later  by  the  virtually 
unanliiivu^.!,,  ..j.piovcd  resolution  1010  (XVIII),  uhicli  requested  our 
Committee  “to  continue  with  a  seiise  of  urgency”  negotiations,  to 
achieve  this  discontinuance  of  all  test  explosions." 

8.  No  fulfilment  of  those  resolutions  and  assurances  has  liowevor 
taken  place.  During  its  last  two  I’ogular  sessions  the  General  Assembly 
has,  as  we  all  know,  repeated  its  appeal,  adopting  resolutions  not  only 
ref[U6sting  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  work 
out  an  agreement  banning  effectively  all  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  all 
environments,  but  also  urging  an  immediate  suspension  of  all  nuclear 
weapon  tests.  I  may  refer  here  to  resolutions  2032  (XX)  ’  and  2163 
(XXI).*  The  latter  was  approved  virtually  without  any  dissent  from 
Metnhorsof  the  United  Nations. 

9.  To  demonstrate  the  insistence  of  the  General  Assembly  on  this 
vital  matter,  I  wish  to  I'ceall  also  the  debate  which  took  place  last 
autumn  in  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly.  Every 
speaker  urged  the  early  conclusion  of  a  comprohonsivo  test-ban  treaty. 
If  I  quote  only  from  statements  by  representatives  of  nuclear-weapon 
Poweis  this  is  due,  of  course,  to  their  special  responsibility  when  it 
comes  to  transforming  into  reality  this  unanimous  clamour  the 
General  Assembly  to  obtain  a  discontinuance  of  all  nuclear  weapon 
tcst.s. 

10.  In  his  intervention  in  the  First  Committee  on  Id  November 
1966  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Roshchin,  said: 

It  (.“I  also  extremely  imiwrtnnt  to  .'solve  the  problem  of  prohibiting  nil  tests  of 
micleiir  weniwii.s.  which  would  be  a  signidcanl  obstacle  to  the  further  perfecting 
of  nuclear  weapons;  it  would  prevent  the  npiwarance  in  the  arsenals  of  Slates 
of  nuclear  and  other  typos  of  weapons  of  mass  dostrucUon.  The  prohibition  of 
underground  iiuclenr  tests  would  create  propitious  conditions  for  the  solution  of 
other  disarinanient  problems. 

The  po.sitlon  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  luiportnnt  question  Is  well  known; 
It  has  often  been  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  Eigblceu  Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament.  The  Soviet  Union  has  nlwoys  come  out  in  favour 
of  the  full  itrohibitlon  of  all  tests  of  nuclear  weaiwus  including  uiidergrouiiil 
nuclear  tests.* 


•  Thid.,  J90Z,  vol.  II,  pp.  1028-1033. 
‘  I  hid.,  1!IG3,  p.  027. 

’  Ibid.,  1965,  pp.  023-624. 

'  Ibid.,  1960,  pp.  802-803. 

*  A/C.l/PV.l 452.  pp.  27-30. 
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11.  The  representnlive  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Foster,  said  in 
the  First  Committee  on  22  November  196G : 

An  effective  comprelienelve  test-lmii  nareeineiit  would  lielp  luit  an  end  to  tlio 
nuclear  arms  race  and  would  l>c  a  major  Ktep  In  preventtiiK  the  spread  of  nude  if 
weapons.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  the  most  slgiiillcnut  step  we  could  take  to  su]  pie- 
ment  such  u  non-proliferation  treaty.'* 

On  the  same  day  tli^  represent  alive  of  the  United  Kiiifidom,  Ivoitl 
dial  font,  pave  several  reasons  i\hv  a  test -ban  D’enty  was  “a  crucial 
clement  in  an  efTective  non-prolitoration  jiolioy",  and  went  on  to 
say  of  it : 

Indeed,  of  the  measure.s  ll.sted  In  the  nieinorandnm  presented  In  Geneva  Inst 
August  by  the  eight  non-aligned  ennntrles.  It  Is,  In  my  view,  the  most  Imijortaiil 
and  possibly  the  closest  to  agreement.  And  It  would  be  wrong  to  underrate  the 
Importance  of  a  test  ban  In  Itself  as  a  measure  of  arms  control." 

12.  Consistently  with  those  statements,  the  nuclear- weapon  Powers 
supjiorted  and  voted  for  tho  aforementioned  resolution  of  the  General 
\ssembly  (216:1  (XXI))  calling  for  the  suspension  of  all  nuclear 
weapon  tests. 

16.  Against  these  statements  and  tliis  record  of  \oting,  however, 
there  have  to  he  put  the  performances  of  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers 
as  they  appear  in  reality.  Tests  have  not  ceased.  On  the  contrary,  te,st- 
ing  is  continuing  at  nn  ever-accelerating  tempo,  According  to  Hguros 
I  have  available,  miclenr  explosions  in  the  world  numbered  66  in  llhi-1 — 
that  is,  after  the  Moscow  Treaty — 40  in  1065  and  60  in  1066.  Thus 
in  tho  last  year  nuclear  explosions  luivo  boon  shaking  the  earth  at  an 
average  rate  of  more  than  once  a  week.  Tho  great  majority  of  ilmse 
explosions  were  underground  tests  performed  liy  the  mu  lear-weaiion 
Powers  rejiresented  here  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Coininittoe  on  Di.s- 
armanient.  Tho  yields,  which  earlier  were  low,  have  been  extended  into 
the  megaton  range, 

14.  It  is  evident  that  tho  exemption  of  underground  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  in  the  Moscow  Treaty  was  intended  to  he  temporary.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  that  exemption  has  been  used  by  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers 
as  )ierniis.siori  for — indeed  a  legitimization  of — the  lioldmg  of  such 
te.sts.  The  number  of  explosions  in  tlie  atmosphere  carried  out  by 
countries  not  parties  to  the  Moscow  Treaty  is  still  low ;  hut  the  trend  is 
one  of  acceleration,  and  recently  the  yields  have  reached  the  mega¬ 
ton  range  with  resulting  widespread  radioactive  contamiuution  of 
the  atmosphere. 

lo.  But  lot  me  return  to  the  ])roblom  of  how  lo  reach  a  ti'oaty  ban¬ 
ning  underground  tests.  The  obstacle  is  proclaimed  to  lie  in  the  issue  of 
control — or,  more  precisely,  in  a  lack  of  agreement  among  the  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers  on  the  verification  system  needed  for  monitoring 
.such  a.  treaty.  One  side  is  upholding  the  thesis  that  on-site  inspections 
are  necessary  to  ensure  that  no  violations  occur;  while  the  other  side 
reiterates  that  national  means  of  detection  and  verification  are  satis¬ 
factory  and  that  no  on-site  inspections  should  bo  proscribed. 

16.  I'he  non-nuclear-weapon  Powei-s  have  not  taken  sides  on  this 
issue.  Instead,  wc — and  I  have  in  mind  particiilarly  the  non-a!ig)u'd 

Voruyncrits  on  Dixarmamenl,  I960,  p.  751. 

"  A/C.J/PV.l'lOO,  p.  32. 
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)ii«-iiil)(>rs  Ilf  tho  Eiphtpon-Niition  (’mtimitici'  on  Disiuinnniput  liavp 
I'lmtinnously  eiulcnvouiTil  fo  biidgp  tlip  ilifTpipiirp  of  vipws  nliont  tlio 
spppiCip  nppils  for  vpiitii'iition.  fjpt  iiip  nmkp  ypl  anotlicr  f'‘v  tniliiy. 

17.  Il  is  liipli  limp  thiit  \vp  in  this  Coiinnittpp  rp-px:iininp<l  llip  iiups- 
tioK.,f  ,  Piii'ication,  r>n<i  jiartinilarly  ins]  ;- in  a  r.""' 
appoiinf  of  repent  developmen's  in  faet-findinjr  inai-liiiuM  v.  'I’lie  .Swed¬ 
ish  ileleijiition  is  cotivinppil  (hat  it  has  now  hepotne  possihle  to  rednpp 
tho  divcrgeneies  of  positions  to  a  level  so  low  that  for  jirapliral  pnr- 
jiosps  they  poll'd  be  written  olV.  From  the  material  available  to  my 
'.leleirat ion  I  liave  drawn  the  ponphision,  tentative  in  form  hot  lirm 
in  ponviption,  that  tlic  scicntifip  and  terhnipal  difTienUies  that  have 
prevented  a  penerally-neceiitahle  verilioation  {iroeediire  to  monitor  an 
nnder^'round  test-ban  treaty  have  been  steadily  diminished  and  that, 
they  should  now  be  quite  small.  'Phis  opinion  is  based  on  several  re¬ 
ports  about — 

(a)  I'hc  dovelo]iment  of  inereasinirly  sen  hive  tdeseisinie  instru- 
Tiiputs  and  the  establishment  of  hufie  arrays  of  sueb  instruments,  si^(- 
n  Heantlv  inereasiiifr  the  elTePtiveness  of  eaeh  individna!  instrument; 

(b)  Tho  interest  that  has  been  manifested,  in  (be  General  Assembly 
and  elsewhere,  in  international  co-operation  for  the  exebanpe  of  seis- 
niie  data,  brinffing  further  enhancement  of  the  usefulness  of  national 
seismic  stations; 

(c)  The  impressive  scientific  research  which  has  been  done  in  sever¬ 
al  countries  to  improve  methods  for  interpreting  the  data  obtained  and 
in  particular  the  elaboration  of  several  effective  methods  of  identify¬ 
ing  underground  explosions  and  soiiarating  them  from  earthquakes; 

(d)  Tho  facihiies  for  .suiTeillat.ce  from  satellites,  providing  a  capa¬ 
bility  to  recognize  and  to  understand  jintterns  of  iuimnn  activity  on 

I  tlio  earth's  surface. 

\  Is.  'rho  progress  just  mentioiied  is  die  result  of  extended  and  cosily 

j  research  and  tephuipal  development  uiuleriaken  mostly  bv  the  I’liited 
[  States,  the  I'nited  Kingdom  and  the  .Soviet  Union,  wliicli  in  later 
1  years  have  been  joined  in  their  efforts  by  ot  her  count  ries. 

I  10.  Tn  .Swollen  we  have  lieen  actively  iiiteiested  in  the  two 

i  llrsi -mentioned  developments,  but  we  have  also  devoted  scientifip  iii- 
[  vesiigations  to  ascertaining  how  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  dif- 
feient  iileutification  methods  for  verification  purjioses — (he  item  I 
I  mentioned  under  (c). 

5  20.  We  started  from  the  assumiition  that  there  were  certain  iwlilical 

i  I'equirements  for  a  convincing  control  system  ; 

i  (1)  it  should  provide  sufficient  deterrence  against  violations  hy 

making  the  prolmbility  of  discovery  sufficient  ly  high ; 

(2)  it  should  contain  adequate  assurauee  against  (he  risk  (hat 
“freaks  of  nature'',  in  the  form  of  earthquakes  which  would  he  similar 

I  in  appearance  to  explosions,  might  imluco  unwarraiitetl  iioliticnl 

i  accusations. 

With  these  assumptions  in  mind,  we  have  studied  the  eff’eel iveness 
of  iiuiiiislied  seismological  identification  methods  in  relation  both  to 
i  a  system  of  l  erilication  with  on-site  iiisjioction  and  to  a  system  without 
sucli  inspection.  1  will  confine  myself  hero  to  our  genera!  conclusions. 
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Wo  should  be  prepared  to  make  available  particulare  of  the  prob¬ 
ability  methods  employed. 

21.  Some  UnitecT Stalas  experience  with  tiie  British  so-ealied  “com¬ 
plexity”  method  of  identification  from  long  distances  indicates  that 
in  the  system  with  inspection  suHicient  deterrence  should  he  attain¬ 
able  with  only  one  inspection  in  two  years.  Similarly,  experience  witii 
another  method,  elaborated  in  the  United  States  and  requiring  local 
or  regional  data  such  as  might  be  obtained  through  a  data  e.xchauge, 
indicates  equal  effectiveness.  If  botJi  methods  were  coinbiued,  a  fur¬ 
ther  increase  in  effectiveness  would  result.  Finally,  still  somewhat  in¬ 
complete  data  on  another  British  identification  method,  involving 
measurements  of  both  long  aivd  short  period  waves,  holds  promise  of 
still  greater  effectiveness. 

22.  These  identification  methods  are  indeed  so  effective  that  it  now 
seems  to  have  become  meaningful  to  discuss  verificirtion  without  on¬ 
site  inspection.  In  this  second  csise  the  full  guarantee  against  mistakes 
in  the  final  evaluation  of  suspicious  events,  which  in  t lie  firet  case  was 
provided  by  inspection,  would  not  exist;  it  is  replaced  by  a  procedure 
providing  an  extremely  low  statistical  probability  of  mistaking  an 
earth^quake  for  an  explosion.  It  can  be  siiown  that  also  in  this  non-in¬ 
spection  case  the  identiftcatiou  methods  referred  to  earlier  would  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  deterrence:  earthquakes  would  be  mistaken  for  explo¬ 
sions  only  once  in  fifteen  or  more  years. 

23.  Tliese  results  of  our  study  may  seem  optimistic.  They  may  have 
to  be  adjusted  when  more  extensive  observational  data,  are  made  avail¬ 
able.  But  even  with  this  reservation  we  are  convinced  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  ripe  for  a  reneweel  and  thorough  discussion  of  tlie  political 
sufficiency  of  the  seismological  verification  potential  now  at  hand. 

24.  In  this  connexion  I  want  to  raise  another,  related,  technical 
point.  The  estimates  which  I  have  just  mentioned  were  made  on  (he 
assiunption  of  200  detected  shallow  earthquakes  per  year  in  any  politi¬ 
cally-interesting  region.  A  large  part  of  these  hap])’en  in  seismologic- 
ally-complicated  island  areas  such  as  the  Aleutians  and  tiie  Kuriles. 
Considerable  special  studies  ha'  e  be«i  made  by  the  Cnited  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  btaiii  imjiroved  ejiieenf re  determina¬ 
tions  of  events  in  those  localities.  Of  course,  events  deep  in  the  earth 
or  under  the  ocean  would  not  be  suspicious.  This  decreases  the  iiumher 
of  seismic  events  that  have  to  lie  further  scnitiniy.ed  for  idcntilicatioii 
purposes,  and  hence  improves  further  tlie  situation  I  was  describing 
earlier.  Last  year  I  de*lt  in  some  detail  with  this  is.sue,‘-  and  tlie 
TTiiited  States  delegation  submitted  an  explanatory  Conference  docu¬ 
ment  presenting  the  results  of  project  Longshot.  In  that  document 
reference  wa,s  made  to  further  e.xperiments.*^  I  should  therefore  like 
*')  ask  the  United  States  representative  to  be  good  enough  to  add  to 
his  earlier  contribution  a  description  of  later  results. 

u5.  By  these  perhaps  rather  lengthy  remarks  on  technical  control 
matters  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  who’s  concept  of  control  in  re¬ 
lation  to  a  ban  on  underground  nuclear  explosions  has  to  be  looked 
at  anew;  to  our  mind,  the  conti-ol  issue  can  no  longer  be  used  as  a  con¬ 
venient  reason  for  holding  up  an  agreemeait  in  this  field.  The  opinion 

”  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1966,  pp.  ,WJ-">n. 
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has  also  bocomo  more  widespread  lately  that  there  nnist  jjerhaps  be 
other  reasons  which  underlie  the  political  hesitation  of  the  nuclear- 
w'eapon  Powers  to  come  to  an  agreement.  It  has  been  said  publicly  by 
a  leading  official  of  one  of  the  main  nuclear-weapon  Power.s  that  the 
underground  testing  programme  is  a  very  vital  part  of  maintaining 
the  effectiveness  of  the  offensive  force  to  provide  a  sure  destruction. 

2C.  With  .such  statements  in  mind,  1  would  think  that  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  non-nuclear-weapon  countries  here  would  appreciate  frank 
declarations  from  the  representatives  of  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers 
on  whether  their  Governmems  are  really  ready  to  slop  nuclear  weapon 
testing  or,  if  they  are  not  ready  to  do  so,  on  whether  it  is  for  reasons 
of  national  security  or  for  other  reasons.  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  the  more  eagerly  awaited  by  the  non-nuclear-weapon  countries  as 
they  will  be  asked  to  sign  away  for  ever  in  the  non-priniferation  treaty 
their  right  to  test  as  welt  as  to  manufacture  any  nuclear  devices. 

27.  A  further  complication  here  .seems  to  make  its  appearance  in 
connexion  with  the  discussion  on  the  use  of  nuclear  explosive  devices 
for  peaceful  projects.  When  speaking  on  this  problem  at  our  meeting 
of  8  June  the  representative  of  the  Lniited  States  said: 

It  is  a  fact  that  tlie  Uiiitcil  Stales  has  not  yet  demonstrated  that  the  tech¬ 
nology  for  any — 1  repent,  any — si>ocific  iieaceful  .application  of  micloar  explosions 
i.s  technically  and  econotiiically  feasible.  Some  private  companies  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  and  some  hircign  governments  have  evaluated  certain 
applications  of  nuclear  exiilosiims  for  iwaceful  pnrjKJse.s  and  have  made  assess¬ 
ments  that  the  technology,  if  successfully  developed,  would  have  economic  po¬ 
tential  in  certain  application.s.  Whether  tho.se  evaluations  will  be  coniirmed 
reiuiires  furtlier  dwelopuient,  sucli  as  ndditionni  e-xperimenls  with  nuclear 
explosives." 


28.  Can  this  bo  interpreted  as  a  new  argument  agaimst  a  compre¬ 
hensive  test,  ban?  Surely  it  sliould  not  be  so.  To  our  mind  the  problem 
could  easily  be  handled  within  the  framework  of  international  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  use  of  nuclear  explo.s!ve  devices  presented  in  my  last, 
statement, ‘‘Use"  oiiglit  to  oo\or  also  "experimenUs"  and  be  exclu¬ 
sively  undertaken  under  international  responsibility.  This  ouglit  to 
bo  ‘he.  obvious  logic  of  the  case,  as  otherwise  explosions  might  be  sus¬ 
pected  to  function  in  reality  as  weapon  tests  and  tins  tn  v.liatc'  cr 
country  they  were  nationally  undertaken. 

29.  I  wish  to  deal,  Hnall'y,  with  one  more  important  argument  in 
favour  of  a  rajjid  end  to  all  le.sting  which,  to  my  mind,  ha.s  not  been 
given  enough  attention  in  the  international  debate.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  release  of  valuable  brtvin-power  for  civilian  purposes  which  would 
bo  obtained.  As  a  test-b.ni  treaty  .vould  more  or  less  .stop  researcli  and 


develojmient  work  for  nuclear  weapons,  liigbly-qiialified  scientists  and 
technicians  would  become  available  for  other  task.?. 

30.  In  this  connexion  I  should  like  to  quote  a  statement  made  by  the 
representative  of  tlic  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Roshchin,  at  ottr  meeting  of 
18  May,  which  related  to  the  non-proliferation  treaty  but  which  seems 
to  me  equally  valid  for  the  t<  st-ban  treaty : 


.\ii  imiMirtiiiit  HsjM'ct  of  a  treaty  on  the  noii-|irolif«‘ration  of  imclcar  wchihuik 
N  111!'  I'fl'ci  i  llmt  il  wciilU  liiivc  oc  (lie  iN-iiicfui  Ucvcioiiiiiciit  “f  iiiulc.ir  energy. 


’Mato,  p.  ‘J.ST. 
“Aatc,  pji.  24.S-252. 
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Mr.  Roshchin  later  went  on  to  say : 

Reuunclation  by  the  noii-iiuclenr  countries  of  military  ways  of  usiUR  atomic 
energy  would  enable  them  to  concentrate  all  their  scientific,  technical  and 
uiaterial  resources  on  the  iteaceful  utilization  of  the  achiovcuieuts  of  nuclear 
physics,  which  would  undoubtedly  widen  their  potentialities  in  that  tiold.“ 

Surely  this  argument  can  be  applied  with  the  same  amount  of  force  and 
conviction  to  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  themselves. 

31.  It  is  well  known  that  what  constitutes  ihe  heaviest  drain  on 
highly-specialized  personnel  is  the  further  development  of  nuclear 
and  other  special  mditary  devices.  The  production  stage  is  much  more 
a  routine  mat  ter  of  industrial  ui^plicat  ion.  In  most  developed  countries 
a  very  important  part  of  total  scientific  re.search  is  being  directecl  and 
financed  through  the  defence  authorities.  Of  course,  a  significant  side 
effect  of  the.se  tremendous  efforts  also  furthers  peaceful  purposes.  But 
the  main  occupation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  qualified  per-sons 
js  directed  towards  war  jiurposes.  To  these  resources  in  per.somiel  are 
in  turn  coupled  large  and  highly-advanced  laboratory  resources.  It 
certainly  challenges  our  imagination  to  estimate  v.hat  these  people 
who  are  specialists  in  the  delivery  of  solutions  to  complicated  technical 
problems  would  achieve  if  directed  towards  such  Helds  as  medicine, 
urban  planning  or  increased  food  production.  A  considerable  part  of 
their  capacities  could  be  so  redirected  already  in  connexion  w  itli  a 
comprehensive  test  ban. 

32.  I  wish  to  underline  specifically  in  this  context  the  needs  of 
the  less-developed  countries.  There  can  be  no  question  about  how 
important  it  would  be  if  a  rapid  increase  could  ho  made — by  all  our 
countries — in  the  scientific  and  technical  output  for  their  benefit,  To 
my  mind  by  far  the  most  important  contribution — far  more  important 
than  any  budget  figures  in  financial  terms  would  indicate — which 
could  be  transferred  from  activities  for  military  purposes  to  tlie  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  under-developed  countries  lies  in  the  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  sector.  The  diffemice  in  research  capacity  lietweeii  countries 
is  perhaps,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  most  fatal  gap  of  all. 


Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy:  Im¬ 
pact  of  Chinese  Communist  Nuclear  Weapons  Progress 
on  United  States  National  Security,  July  1967  ‘ 

iNTKonucnox 

The  Joint  Commit teo  on  Atomic  Energy  is  charged  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  with  making  continuing  studies  of  prol)- 
lems  relating  to  the  development,  use  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 
In  recognition  of  the  important  responsibility  assigned  to  the  Joint 
Committee,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  imposes  upon  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Defense  a  mandatory 


p.  220. 

’  Jt,  Com.  print,  90U»  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
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obligation  to  “keep  the  Joint  Committee  fully  ami  currently  in¬ 
formed'’  on  atomic  energy  matters.  All  other  Government  agencies  are 
required  by  law  to  furnish  any  information  requested  by  the  Joint 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  activities  or  responsibilities  of  that 
agency  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy 

One  of  the  crucial  matters  afiecting  U.S.  national  security  is  the 
development  by  foreign  nations  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  delivery  systems.  The  present  nuclear  threat  to  the  I'nited 
iStates  and  the  free  world  comes  from  the  Soviet  I'nion  and  Com¬ 
munist  China.  In  order  properly  to  understand  the  scope  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  this  threat,  the  Joint  Committee  has  over  the  years  held  execu¬ 
tive  hearings  at  which  nuclear  weapons  e.xperts  have  charted  the 
])rogre.ss  of  foreign  nations  ivs  they  de\ eloped  and  refined  tlu'ir  nuclear 
ai'scnais. 

The  emei’gence.  of  a  serious  throat  from  tiie  Chinese  Communists 
began  in  liUU.  In  a  brief  s[)au  of  less  than  .‘>  years.  Red  China  has  had 
six  nuclear  tests.  J'he  last  one  on  dune  17,  ItKiT,  wtis  in  the  megaton 
range  iuid  indicated  tluit  they  were  making  rapid  progre.-ss  in  thermo¬ 
nuclear  design.  They  are  also  making  progress  in  the  development  of 
ileliverv  vehicles  for  megaton  weapons.  Tlie  internal  strife  in  Retl 
Cliina  appears  to  have  had  little,  if  any,  effect  on  their  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  i)i'ogram  to  date. 

The  trends  in  nuclear  weapons  development  by  foreign  nations  have 
l)een  followed  closely  by  the  Joint  Committee.  I'hese  trends  have  been 
borne  out  by  suhseqiient  events.  Progress,  particularly  by  Red  China, 
has  been  more  ra\)Kl  and  surprisingly  more  effective  than  had  been 
e.xi)ected  or  indeed  predicted. 

The  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  generally  well  known  and  understood  by  the  American  public. 
The  ,loint  Committee's  intention  in  this  report  is  to  bring  inio  per- 
sjHictivo  the  accomplishments  and  possible  future  trends  in  tlie 
de\  elopmeut  of  Red  China's  nuclear  offensive  force. 

B.\CKGuorxi) 

As  the  nuclear  threat  posed  by  the  Chinese  Comiuuni.sts  became 
more  pronounced.  Chairman  Pakore  decided  to  conduct  a  special 
iiupiiry  regarding  Chine.se  Communist  nuclear  weapons  »levelopment. 
'I'hi.s  probe  began  on  January  11,  19G7,  and  was  formally  announced 
at  (he  Joint  Committee's  first  public  bearing  of  the  90th  Congress  on 
January  25, 1967. 

In  connection  with  tliis  study  tlve  Joint  Committee  received  the 
following  testimony  in  executive  session: 

Jani  auy  11,  1967:  Richard  Helms,  Director  of  the  Central  In¬ 
telligence,  Agency. 

Fkiuu  aky  1,  1967 :  Dr.  Norris  Bradbury,  Dire<Mor,  Ix»s  .Vlamos 
Scientific  Laboratory,  and  Dr.  Michael  May,  Director,  Liver¬ 
more  Radiation  T,.aboratory. 

M.\u.  13, 1967  ;  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

’See  .secs.  201-202  of  the  not  {.Unerican  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic 
Documents,  vol.  tl,  pp.  2876-2877), 
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JvvY  13,  1967 :  Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
CIA,  andAEC. 

These  witnesses  presented  ttjtimony  concerning  advances  being 
made  by  Connuunist  Ciiina  in  developing  nuclear  weapons  as  well  as 
their  progress  in  developing  the  capability  to  deliver  these  weapons 
against  neighboring  countries  or  the  United  States. 

Detailed  technical  presentations  were  heard  concerning  each  indi¬ 
vidual  Chinese  Coniinunist  nuclear  test  and  an  assessment  was  made 
of  future  developments  by  Red  China  in  the  field  of  nuclear  w'eapons 
and  associated  delivery  systems. 

An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  emergence  of  Red  China  as  a  nu¬ 
clear  power  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
proposed  nonproliferation  treaty  was  also  presented. 

Information  concerning  French  and  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  and 
delivei’y  methods  were  also  discussed  but  principal  emphasis  was  on 
Red  China. 

Conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  various  hearings  we  have  had  and  studies  made  by 
the  Joint  Committee,  the  following  coimnittee  conclusions  have  been 
developed : 

1.  Chinese  Nwhar  Weapons  Capabilities 

The  Chinese  Communist  test  of  Juno  17,  1967,  at  the  l<op  Nor  Nu¬ 
clear  Test  Site  was  her  sixth  nuclear  test  in  the  atmosphere  and  her 
fiist  in  the  megaton  range.  Such  a  test  was  expected  because  of  the 
success  of  tlie  preceding  thermonuclear  experiment  conducted  on  De¬ 
cember  28,  1966.  The  Chinese  purposely  may  have  limited  the  yield 
of  that  tost — their  fifth  tost — to  keep  the  fallout  in  China  at  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  level.  The  fifth  test  indicated  that  the  Chinese  had  taken  a 
major  step  toward  a  thermonuclear  weapon. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  sixth  test  device — with,  a  yield  of  a  few 
megatons — was  dropped  from  an  aircraft. 

Analysis  of  the  dobris  indicates  use  of  U“',  U“®,  and  thermonuclear 
material.  As  in  the  other  tests,  there  is  no  evidence  that  plutonium 
was  used.  The  preliminary  indication  is  that  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  accompanied  the  increase  in  yield.  A  large  amount  of  was 
used  in  the  device. 

The  sixth  Chinese  nuclear  test  has  confirmed  the  conclusion  reached 
from  the  analysis  of  the  fifth  Chinese  nuclear  test  that  they  are  making 
excellent  progress  in  thermonuclear  design.  They  now  have  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  design  a  multimegaton  thermonuclear  device  suitable  for 
delivery  by  aircraft. 

We  believe  that  the  Chinese  will  continue  to  place  a  high  priority  on 
thermonuclear  weapon  development.  AVith  continued  testing  lye  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  be  able  to  develop  a  thermonuclear  warhead  in  the 
ICBM  weight  class  with  a  yield  in  the  megaton  range  by  about  1070. 
AVc  believe  that  the  Chinese  can  have  an  ICBM  system  ready  for  de¬ 
ployment  in  the  early  1970's.  On  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge, 
we  believe  that  the  Chinese  probably  will  achieve  an  operational 
ICBM  capability  before.  1972.  Conceivably,  it  could  be  ready  a.s  early 
as  1970-1971.  But  tliis  would  l>e  a  light  schedule  and  makes  allowance 
for  only  minor  difficult ics  and  delays.  AVc  believe  that  the  Chinese 
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liave  already  completed  the  development  of  a  medium  range  ballistic 
missile.  We  have  no  indication  of  any  dcployincnt. 

We  also  believe  that  by  about  1970  the  Chinese  Communists  could 
develop  a  thermonuclear  warhead  with  a  yield  in  the  few  hundreds  of 
kilotons  in  the  MRBM  chiffi  and  that  they  could  develop  an  MRBM 
waihead  with  a  megaton  yield  about  a  couple  of  years  later.  Mean¬ 
while,  should  they  desire  a  thcrinomiclear  bomb  for  delivery  by 
bomber,  they  coaul  probably  begin  wenponizing  the  design  empfoyed 
in  the  sixth  test. 

The  missile-delivered  fourth  Chinese  test,  demonstrated  that  the 
Chinese  now  have  the  capability  to  design  a  low  yield  fission  warhead 
compatible  in  size  and  weight  with  a  missile.  With  a  few  tests,  the 
Chinese  could  probably  design  an  improved  fission  weapon  for 
MRBM  or  bomber  delivery.  However,  tliey  may  forego  extensive  fis¬ 
sion  weapon  production  in  order  to  have  materials  and  facilities  avail¬ 
able  for  thermon\iclear  weapon  systems. 

The  Chinese  bomber  foives  consist  of  a  few  hundred  short-range  jet 
boinbei-s  and  a  handful  of  somewdiat  longer  range  bombers.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  a  Chinese  plan  to  develoji  heavy  intercontinental 
range  bombers. 

Earlier,  the  Communist  Chinese  conducted  four  other  nuclear 
dotonatious ; 

October  16, 1964 :  TjOw  yield  (up  to  20  kilotons) . 

May  13, 1965 : Low  intermediate  (20  to 200 kilotons). 

SIay  9,  1966:  Intermediate  (lower  end  of  200  to  1,000  kiloton 
range) . 

October  27,  1966:  Low  iutennediate  (20  to  200  kilotons). 

The  Chinese  were  able  to  continue  their  nuclear  program  after  the 
Soviets  apparently  ceased  technical  assistance  in  this  area  by  1960,  and 
detonated  a  uranium  device  in  October  1964. 

All  ol  the  Chinese  detonations  have  utilized  enriched  uranium (U”’) 
as  the  primary  fissionable,  material.  Uranimn-238  was  also_  present  in 
all  tests.  Tli6  detonation  of  any  device  which  also  contains  results 
in  some  fissioning  of  the  The  debris  from  their  third  and  fifth 
tests  indicated  some  tliermomiclear  reactions  had  involved  litluum-6 
in  those  devices. 

Wo  believe  that  the  Chinese  are  interested  in  tlie  development  of 
submarines  equipped  with  suitable  relatively  long-range  missiles;  at 
this  time  wo  have  not  determined  the  exact  nature  or  status  of  the 
program. 

2.  French  Fii^l-car  Text  Program- 

Turning  to  the  French  nuclear  test  program,  in  Fehniury  1960  tlie 
French  tested  their  firat  atomic  device.  In  1966  the  French  conducted 
five  unclear  tests.  In  1067  they  held  a  short  .seriesof  tliree  tests.  Another 
scries  of  tests  is  planned  for  next  summer.  All  of  the  1966  tests  were 
plutonium  fission  devices.  The  last  two  te.sts  in  1966  were  experiments 
aimed  at  the  tliormomiclenr  development. 

The.  year's  te.sts  wore  conducted  on  June  5.  June  27,  and  July  2. 
They  were  suspended  bj'  balloons,  above  the  Murnroa  Lagoon.  The 
tests  all  had  low  yields.  The  French  announced  that  all  of  the  tests 
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wore  to  bo  of  triggers  for  thernionuclear  devices  wliicli  the  French 
still  have  not  tested. 

Although  French  officials  continue  to  state  publicly  that  France  will 
detonate  her  fii-st  thermonuclear  device  in  1968  when  enriched  uranium 
becomes  available,  there  have  been  hints  in  the  press  that  France  is 
having  difficulties  with  its  program.  Should  this  be  true,  the  first  gen¬ 
eration  of  both  the  land-based  and  submarine-launched  missile  systems 
might  have  to  use  warheads  developed  in  the  1966  series. 

To  recapitulate,  the  Chine.se  are  well  ahead  of  the  French  in  thermo¬ 
nuclear  weapon  design.  In  years  and  six  tests  the  Chinese  have 
successfully  tested  a  multiniegaton  thermonuclear  device.  The  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  conducted  many  more  tests  over  a  7-year 
period  and  have  not  yet  tested  a  true  thermonuclear  device  or  achieved 
a  megaton  size  yield. 

The  French  havo  develoi>ed  higher  yield  fission  weapons  than  the 
Chinese.  The  French  have  achieved  yields  of  up  to  250  kilotons  while 
the  Chinese  fission  devices  have  had  lower  yield.s. 

The  Fixinch  now  have  an  operational  strategic,  force  of  about  Gt> 
Mirage  IV  aircraft  with  a  stockpile  of  60  to  70  KT  nuclear  weapons. 
At  this  time  the  Chinese  do  not  have  such  an  operational  strategic 
force. 

Summary 

The  Joint  Committee  believes  that  the  American  public  needs  to 
know  the  threat  that  is  posed  by  Red  China.  Communist  Cliinn  has 
emerged  with  a  fledgling,  but  effective,  nuclear  wenpous  capability. 
This  capability  has  and  will  continue  to  have  a  great  effect  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  the  Far  East.  It  will  have  an  eiVect  on  our  relations 
with  the  South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization.  It  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  nonproliferation  treaty  principally  because  of  the  close  con¬ 
nection  between  Chinese  nuclear  power  and  the  national  security  of 
India.  Its  effect  will  also  be  felt  by  Japan.  Moreover,  the.  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  could  use  nuclear  blackmail  to  assert  their  position  not  only 
broadly  in  Asia,  but  specifically  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Perhaps  most  signifiennt  for  the  I'nitod  States  is  the  fact  that  a  low 
order  of  magnitude  attack  could  possibly  be  launched  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  against  the  United  States  by  the  early  1970's.  At  present 
we  do  not  have  an  effective  nnti-ballistic-missile  system  which  could 
repel  such  a  suicidal  (for  the  Chinese)  but  nevertheless  possible  strike. 

It  is  for  these  rea.sons  that  the  Joint  Committee  feels  the  assessment 
it  has  made,  based  upon  information  received  in  executive  sessions, 
should  be  brought  before  the  American  public — not  to  overemphasize 
or  to  underplay  but  to  state  clearly  and  concisely  with  due  regard 
for  the  protection  of  intelligence  soin-cos  where  we  stand  in  relation 
to  this  emerging  threat  to  our  national  security. 
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Report  o£  the  United  States  Observers  on  Inspection 
of  Antarctic  Stations,  July  1967  ‘ 

Section  I-(iEXERAL 

Pui’suftiit.  to  the  provisions  of  Article  VII  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty, “ 
tlio  stations  tabulated  below  were  insjiected  during  the  1966-67  austral 
sununer  by  tlesignated  United  States  Observers.  Stations  visited  are 
also  shown  on  the  map  (Figure  1)  where  the  voyage  of  the  Observers 
from  New  Zealand  to  Chile  is  traced  chronologically. 


Stations  Inspected 

Date  Inspected 

ARGENTINA 

Orentins 

.Mureh  2, 

111C7 

ArSTKAI.IA 

Wilkes 

Febnmr.v 

S-0.  1SW7 

Miiwson 

Februarj' 

14,  10C7 

PRANCE 

Dumont  dT'rvllle 

Febnmr.v 

1.  1007 

JAPAN 

Shown 

February 

10.  1007 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

8ANAI; 

Febrvuiry 

25.  1007 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Sign}' 

March  2. 

1007 

UNION  OP  SOVIET 

•SOCIAM.ST  IIEPUWI.ICS 

Muloileithimvn 

February 

17,  1007 

In  addition,  the  Danish  sliip  I'hiiht  Dtin,  under  charter  to  tlie  French 
and  Australian  e.xijetlitions,  was  inspected  on  Febniary  S,  1067,  while 
tuiloiiiliiig  cn  rgo  at  Wilkes  Station. 

OnsKHVKK  Personnel 

Inspections  wore  accomplished  by  a  team  of  five  persons  selected 
from  a  list  of  U.S.  Observers  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  In 
aicordaiice  with  Article  VII  of  tlie  'freaty,  t)ie  names  of  all  U.S. 
Ob.serveiH  were  coinniunicated  to  tlie  other  Parties. 

The  persons  listed  below  served  as  Observei's  for  this  inspection : 

Mr.  Frank  G.  Siscoe  Itir.  Karl  W.  Kenyon 

Mr.  .Melton  E.  Davies  .Mr.  Uvril  Muroincew 

Uol.  Eriie.st  F.  Dukes,  USAF 


'  Urpnrt  ,->/  Vnilcd  States  Observers  on  Inspection  of  Antarctic  Stations,  lilGG- 
Atixtral  Smiiinir  Reason  {unmiiiibered  Department  nf  State  publication, 
11*07 ) ,  pp.  Ml.  The  photographs  are  not  publistieil  here. 

’  iJocumcnts  on  Disarmamntt,  ISt/S-Iilijit,  vol.  II,  p.  lo.'i2 
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Other  closigniitcd  Observers  who  did  not  partuMpiitc  in  the 
inspections : 

Mr.  Malcolm  Toon  Col.  Richard  P.  G ingland,  Ut^AF 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Wortzel  Mr*.  Cai'l  J.  yindcrmann 

LooiSTIt'S 

Observer's  made  the  trip  arouird  Antarctica  on  board  an  icebi'cakoi', 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Cutter  E'n.'itu-inri.  As  a  result  tlic 
Observer  team  was  logistically  self-sufTicient ;  such  items  as  food, 
shelter  and  survival  equipment  were  provided  by  the  ice-breaker,  and 
the  ship's  boat.s  and  helicoptei-s  were  used  for  local  transportation. 
Consequently,  no  burden  was  imposed  on  the  facilities  of  host  stations. 

Pmu’osE  .\Ni)  Scope  of  Ixsi>kcth)N 

The  purpose  of  these  inspections  was  to  promote  the  objectives  and 
to  insui*e  the  observairco  of  the  provisions  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 
Accordingly,  the  examinatioir  of  each  station  was  quite  comprehensive, 
and  the  activities  at  each  were  compared  with  the  infortuation  fur¬ 
nished  under  Article  VII  (5)  of  the  Treaty.  Equipment  and  scien¬ 
tific  instruments  wore  viewed  in  sulliciont  detail  to  determine  general 
utility  and  intended  purpose.  Only  a  few  areas  were  not  entered  tlue  to 
practical  considerations.  However,  in  those  cases  the  nature  of  work 
in  progress  could  be  readily  ascertained  from  a  distance,  without  risk 
of  disruption  to  either  working  personnel  or  sensitive  instruments. 

Station  lenders  and  other  key  personnel  provided  explanations  of 
the  nature  of  the  logistic  and  scientific  activities  of  tneir  stations. 
Ground  inspeetions  wei-e  supplemented  by  aerial  observations  of  tlie 
terrain  surrounding  each  station. 

Section  II— SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
SuMMAity 

Tl’.e  Observers  were  cordially  welcoiuf-d  at  each  station  and  full  co¬ 
operation  was  extended  to  them.  The  spirit  of  cordiality  and  coopera¬ 
tion,  which  the  Treaty  fosters,  was  evident  throughout.  All  buiUlings, 
installations  and  equipment  were  made  available  for  inspection  with¬ 
out  reservation. 

Observations  disclosed  a  wide  variety  of  scientific  programs  and 
supporting  logistic  operations.  All  were  regarded  as  jieaceful  activi¬ 
ties;  nowhere  was  there  any  evidence  of  military  or  other  activity 
prohibited  by  the  Treaty. 

There  was  no  evidence  to  indicate  Antarctica  has  Iwen  used  for  nu¬ 
clear  explosions  or  for  disposal  of  radioactive  waste  material. 

The  only  weapons  sighted  were  a  few  small  arms  used  to  obtain 
animal  specimens,  eitlier  in  sujqiort  of  biological  programs  or  as  food 
for  sledge  dogs. 

Tire  S'.'ientillc  programs,  equipment  and  arms  observed  were  found 
to  be  in  close  agreement  witli  advance  information  provided  by  Treaty 
parties. 

In  general,  jiorsonnel  encountered  in  Antarctica  wore  observing 
sound  practices  for  preserving  and  conserving  living  resources,  Xc\  cr- 
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ihoK's.'?,  (‘Xt<'iisivo  vuriations  in  such  practice  continue  to  exist  as  was 
iioli'd  in  the  ln^^t  II. IS.  inspection  report  ( IRfih-tit).' 

CoNflASlO.NS 

Tliore  was  no  evidence  to  indicate  any  violations  of  cither  the  provi¬ 
sions  or  the  spirit  of  the  jVntarctic  Treaty.  All  the  information  ob- 
taineil  at  these  stations  indicates  Antarctica  is  being  used  solely  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

Section  III— OliSKUVATlONS 

AUGENTI NR  STAT lO.X 


Okcauas 


A  number  of  scientilic  studies  are  undertaken  from  time  to  time. 
Since  Orcadas  is  traditionally  a  meteorological  station,  activity  is 
focused  on  a  full  and  continuing  program  of  surface  meteorological 
and  climatological  observations.  Geomagnetic  observations  of  the 
earth's  lield  are  also  recorded  regularly. 

iScieiitiiic  work  programs,  equipment,  and  arms  observed  were  found 
to  bo  consisvent  with  advance  information  provided  by  the  Argentine 
Governiuent.  All  scientitic  equipment  examined  was  of  a  standard  typo 
and  typical  of  that  used  for  (he  environmental  science  programs  de¬ 
scribed  abo\e. 

The  station  commander  was  aware  of  the  approved  conservation 
guidelines  and  stated  that  tlio  station  personnel  were  under  instruc¬ 
tions  to  conform  to  them.  There  were  no  indications  of  wildlife 
disturbance. 

There  was  no  indication  that  equipment  or  installations  were  being 
useil  for  mil  it  ary  purposes  or  in  any  military  activity.  A  few  small 
arms  were  the  only  weapons  observed.  Personnel  from  the  Argentine 
Naval  Detachment  appeared  to  l>e  assigned  solely  in  a  support 


capacity. 
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Scientilic  work  conducted  at  this  station  is  primarily  .synoptic  in 
nature.  The  program  consists  of  meteorological  observations;  auroral 
ob.servalions;  micropulsation  recordings;  ionospheric  .soundings;  I'io- 
metcr  recordings;  magnetometer  monitoring  of  (ho  earth's  licid;  solar 
radiation  observations;  cosmic  ray  measurements;  cold  adaption  by 
humans;  and  glaciologii-al  measurements. 

Scientilic  woi'k  progi  nin.s,  equiimient  and  arms  observed  were  found 
to  be  consistent  with  adv.ance  information  providcil  by  tlie  Australian 
Government.  AH  equipment  examined  w  as  of  a  .Taiidard  type  and  typ¬ 
ical  of  that  used  for  I  bo  science  progi-'ms  do.sei  ihcd  above. 

Careful  conservation  of  wiidilifc  and  wildlife  ’labitats  aj>pcarcd  to 
be  jiraeticcd.  Expedition  members  are  reipiired  to  observe  all  snnclunry 


"See  iOid.,  j'.ifli,  pp  lO.V  L'OS. 
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ri'guliitions.  They  are  enjoined  not  to  kill,  luxrm  or  disturb  iiniimds 
cxcejU  for  those  seals  taken,  under  quota,  to  feed  sledge  dogs.  The  dog.s 
are  kepi  chained. 

There  was  no  indication  that  equii'inent  or  installations  were  being 
used  for  military  purposes  or  in  any  military  activity.  A  few  small 
arms  are  the  only  weapons  at  this  st  at  ion. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  tlie  use  of  unclear  energy  in  any  form. 

The  insjiection  reported  above  also  included  structures  at  the  re¬ 
placement  station  now  partially  constructed  about  two  miles  south  of 
Wilkes.  'I'ho  Wilkes  Ice  Cap  Station  (55  miles  south)  was  not  visited 
(hie  to  incleinont  weather  conditions. 

M  .\WS0N 

The  scicntilic  jirogram  at  Mawson  was  similar  to  that  at  Wilkes. 
Muwson  is  situated  more  favorably  h^r  observing  auroral  activity: 
thus  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  auroral  program  tliere.  ,Syno))lic 
observations  wev(5  being  made  of  events  in  the  upper  atmospliere, 
meteorology,  seismology  and  geomagnetism.  The  station  pliysiciaii  was 
conducting  a  study  or  physiological  adaptation  to  the  cold  environ¬ 
ment.  An  extensive  tellurometer  traverse  was  made  during  1986. 

Scientific  work  jirograins,  eejuipment  and  arms  observed  were  found 
to  be  consistent  with  advance  information  provided  by  the  Australian 
(lovernment,  All  equipment  examined  was  of  a  standard  type  and 
typical  of  that  used  for  the  science  programs  de,scribed  above! 

Careful  conservation  of  wildlife  ancTwildlife  habitats  appeared  to 
bo  practiced.  Expedition  monibers  are  required  to  observe  all  sancfiiary 
regulations,  They  are  enjoined  not  to  kill,  harm  or  disturb  animals 
excejit  for  those*  seals  taken,  under  quota,  to  feed  sledge  dogs.  The 
dogs  are  kept  chained. 

There  was  no  indication  that  equipment  or  installations  were  being 
used  for  military  purposes  or  in  any  military  activity,  A  few  small 
arms  are  the  only  weapons  at  this  station. 

There,  was  evidence  of  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  in  any  form. 

FRENCH  STATION 

Dcmont  D’Urville 

The  scientific  program  emphasizes  data  acquisition  in  the  fields  of 
geophysics;  observations  are  nuwlo  in  seismology,  terrestrial  magnet¬ 
ism,  ionospheric  studies,  inoteorologv ,  radioactivity  nu'a.suremenf.s, 
and  cosmic  radiation.  The  biological  program  '=  focused  on  tlu*  study 
of  birds,  e.specially  penguins,  skuas  and  petrels,  in  which  anatomy, 
physiology  and  handing  are  stressed.  A  rocket  firing  program  was 
completed  three  days  before  this  inspection,  The  firings  were  dc'^igned 
to  study  the  anomalies  of  the  upper  atmosphere  centered  on  the  local 
niagnotic  noon. 

Scientific  work  programs,  equipment  and  instruments  observed  wore 
found  to  he  consistent  with  advance  information  provided  hy  the 
French  Government.  All  equipment  examined  was  of  ti  .standard  type 
and  typical  of  that  used  for  the  science  programs  described  above. 

Station  persomud  wore  adhering  to  conservation  practici's,  and  con¬ 
servation  guideliiu'S  appeared  to  be  followed.  Although  iieiiguins 
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abound  at  and  about  tlie  station,  tliere  was  .  o  evidence  that  they  wore 
being  disturbed  or  molested.  A  re.stricted  number  are  taken  for  research 
purposes.  There  are  no  dogs  or  otlier  alien  forms  of  fauna  or  flora. 

There  was  no  indication  that  equipment  or  installations  were  being 
used  for  military  purposes  or  in  any  military  activity. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  in  any  form. 

JARAXUSE  STATION 

Si  IOWA 

Groat  activity  was  noted  in  refurbishing  old  structures  and  building 
new  ones.  The  station  was  reopened  in  liniu.  Structures  in  the  cent.  il 
area  are  connect'd  with  semi-circular,  corrugated  steel  passageways 
permitting  movement  between  the  buildings  without  exposure  to  the. 
elements.  A  helicopter  jiad  with  a  traffic  control  building  has  been 
established  adjacent  t''  the  central  complex. 

Scientific  studies  encompass  cosmic  rays;  aurora  and  airglow; 
atmo.spheric  emiasions  over  a  wide  range,  of  radio  frequencies;  upper 
air  ozone  and  radiation  measurements;  gooinagnctic  and  seismic  ob^r- 
vations.  The  biology  program  emphasizes  the  study  of  marine  inverte¬ 
brates  and  microbiology. 

Scientific  work  programs,  equipment  and  instruments  observed  were 
found  to  be  consistent  with  advance  infonnation  provided  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Government.  All  equipment  examined  was  of  a  staiulard  tyjie 
and  typical  of  that  used  for  the  science  programs  described  above. 

Conservation  guideline's  apjreared  to  be  imserved.  There  is  a  natural 
dearth  of  birds  and  mammals  in  tlie  vicini*y  of  Shown. 

There  was  no  indication  that  equipment  or  installations  were  being 
used  for  military  purposes  or  in  any  military'  activity. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  miclear  energy  in  any  form. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  STATION 

Sanae  * 

This  station  is  locafcd  on  a  flo.ating  ice  shelf  and  buildings  .arc  now 
about  .80  feet  licueath  the  snow.  Mo.st  instruments  and  antennas  used 
in  the  scientific  program  arc  on  the  surface,  but  many  of  them  are 
servi(M>d  by  remote  reading  and  recording  devices  having  terminals 
located  below. 

Observational  and  re.searcli  programs  are  under  way  in  auTOral  and 
airglow  observation;  cosmic  rays;  meteorology;  geodesy  and  cartog¬ 
raphy;  geology;  geomagneli.sin ;  gravimetry;  glaciology;  and  seis¬ 
mology.  The  program  of  medicine  and  biology  is  primarily  dirccteil 
toward  evalualion  of  man's  adaptation  to  a  cold  envin  nment. 

tScientific  work  programs,  equipment  and  arms  observed  were  found 
to  be  consist ent  with  advance  information  provided  by  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  Government.  All  equipment  examined  was  of  a  standard  type  and 
ty])ical  of  that  used  for  the  science  programs  described  above. 

Guidelines  for  conservation  of  iVntarcfic  fauna  and  flora.  ap|Miar  to 
be  followed.  Generally,  there  is  a-  lack  of  birds  and  mammals  near  this 
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Station.  Some  soaIs  uro  taken,  under  quota,  to  provide  food  for  sledge 
dogs.  Tlie  dogs  are  kept  chained. 

There  was  no  indication  that  equipment  or  installations  were  being 
u.sed  for  military  jnirposes  or  in  any  military  activity.  A  few  small 
arms  are  retained  in  the  station  loader’s  custody. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  nuclear  energj'  in  any  form. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  STATION 

Si'.JNY 

Scientific  work  is  concentrated  on  biological  studies.  Ornithological 
research  include^s  studies  of  feeding  habits  and  continuation  of  a  bird 
marking  program  begun  in  1947— IS.  A  study  of  fish  physiology  is  in 
])rogress.  Other  biological  programs  are  examining  soil  bacteria; 
algae;  the  ecology  of  lichens,  and  community  analyses  of  mosse.s.  A 
routine  synoptic  program  of  meteorological  surface  observations  is 
also  carried  out. 

Scientific  work  programs,  equipment  and  arms  observexl  were  found 
to  lie  consistent  with  advance  information  provided  by  the  United 
Kingdom.  All  equipment  examined  was  of  a  standard  type  and  typical 
of  that  used  for  the  science  programs  described  above. 

Guidelines  for  the  conservation  of  fauna  and  flora  apiK-ar  to  be 
followwl.  The  living  resources  in  and  near  Signy  station  have  been  tlie 
subjects  of  extensive  research  and  all  of  the  iiersonnel  there  are  well 
indoctrinated  in  the  following  of  sound  conservation  practices.  The 
relationship  between  con.servation  practice  and  the  biological  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  scientific  program  Avas  quite  evident. 

There  avus  no  indication  that  equipment  or  installations  Avere  being 
used  for  military  purposes  or  in  any  military  activity.  A  fcAv  small 
arms  are  retained  in  the  custody  of  the  station  leader, 

Tlicre  Avas  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  iu  any  form. 

UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  STATION 

^  r  OI  ,1 1!".:;.'. ! !  N  A  Y.\ 

OIksci’vci's  Avei’e  informed  that  extensive  additional  construct  ion  Avas 
planned  in  order  to  complete  the  station  in  another  tAvoor  thi'ee  years. 
Several  neAv  buildings  Avere  fini.shed  Avithin  the  past  year  and  a  tank 
farm  for  storage  of  aviation  and  diesel  fuel  Avas  recently  completed.  A 
new  ])ower  house  Avas  under  construction. 

The  scientific  program  is  concentr.ated  on  meteorological  and  geo- 
pliyf>ical  research.  It  includes  the  usual  meteorological  recordings  plus 
radiosonde  measurements.  Actinomctric  and  ozonometric  information 
is  collected.  There  i.s  a  program  of  vi.sual  auroral  obseiwation.  Other 
s!  allies  eiicom|)a,ss  gcolog  q  glaciology  and  hydrology. 

Si  ient  ific  Avork  jirogi-  ns,  equipment  and  instruments  obseiwod  Avere 
found  to  he  consistent  Avith  advance  inform.atiou  pjx)vided  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  All  equipment  examined  A\’as  of  a  standard  type 
and  typical  of  that  used  for  the  science  programs  described  aboA’^e. 

Guidelines  for  the  consen^ation  of  living  resources  appear  to  bo 
followed.  There  arc  fcAv  steals  in  the  area  and  bird  colonies  are  remote 
from  the  station. 
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There  was  no  indication  tiiat  equipment  or  installations  were  being 
used  for  military  purjxrses  or  in  any  military  activity. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  in  any  form. 

DANISH  SHIP 

M/S  Thai^v  Dan 

The  Motor  Ship  Thala  Dan  was  under  charter  from  J.  Lauritzen, 
Copenhagen  to  Expeditions  Polaires  Erancaises,  Paris.  The  sliip  was 
subchartcred  by  the  Antarctic  Division,  Department  of  External 
Affairs,  Melbourne,  Australia,  for  a  portion  of  its  voyage,  and  was 
unloading  cargo  at  Wilkes  station  when  the  inspection  was 
conducted. 

The  ship  was  being  unloaded  with  great  urgency  as  it  was  behind 
schedule  after  liaving  been  stuck  for  two  weel«  in  the  pack  ice.  For 
this  reason,  Observers  limited  their  examination  to  the  hold  then  being 
emptied,  some  interior  compartments,  and  a  tour  of  al!  weather  decks. 

Cargo  sighted  consisted  of  equipment  for  the  annual  resupply  of 
Wilkes,  or  for  construction  of  the  replacement  station  being  erected 
nearby.  The  material  in  this  cargo  was  typical  for  the  activity 
described. 

The  ship  was  commercially  con^ired  and  imarmcd. 

Tliere  was  no  indication  of  any  Treaty  violations. 


Interview  of  Foreign  Minister  Brandt  With  Deutschland- 
funk  (Extracts),  July  2,  1967  ’ 


Question:  Mr.  Minister,  since  the  government  .statement  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  grand  coaJitt.on  you  have  hecn  tn/ing  to  achieve  what 
you  call  "regulated  coexistence.''  Would  you  agree  that  you  and.  the 
government  have  not  succeeded  significantly  in  this  res-pect? 

Answer:  I  certainly  understand  the  impatience  of  people  in  both 
parts  of  Germany  who  are  awaiting  practical  results.  I  have  less  un¬ 
derstanding  for  tile  argument  that  ail  the  time  and  effort  spent  have 
been  in  vain,  that  nothing  has  come  of  it.  You  may  recall  that  I  coined 
the  term  “regulated  coexistence”  more  than  a  year  ago  at  the  Dort¬ 
mund  SPD  congress.  An  equivalent  foreign  term  would  bo  “modus 
vivendi,”  or  the  elimination  of  political  and  legal  positions  on  which 
agreement  cannot  bo  achieved.  It  now  appears  that  Ulbricht  and  his 
adherents  prefer  isolation.  If  so,  there  will  not  be  immediate  progress, 
but  the  position  itself  will  not  become  incorrect  for  that  reason.  More¬ 
over,  the  small  CDU/CSU-FDP  coalition  had  many  years  to  pursue 
its  policy.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  the  basic  thesis  of  this 
other  policy  to  become  militarily  strong  so  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  realize  the  uselessness  of  its  policy.  Reunification  was  to  be 
achieved  as  a  byproduct,  so  to  speak.  No  one  wants  to  be  reminded  of 
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tlie  things  that  had  been  foretold  and  promised  at  great  cost.  For 
seven  months  we  liad  been  trying  to  develop  a  dilVerent  policy,  but 
wo  have  proniised  no  miracles. 

Question:  Mr.  lirn'Mf.  it  if  not  true  tluit  at  some  point  a  halanrr 
shret  must  be  drawn  to  determine  whether  the  new  road  ea?i  be  used/ 

Answer:  No,  I  cannot  bo  dissuaded  from  the  road  that  I  have 
recognized  as  proper,  regardless  of  setbacks  and  disappointments.  We 
must  coutinuo  to  pursue  reconciliation  with  our  Fasiern  neighbors; 
otherwise  a  lasting  peace  cannot  be  achieved.  On  the  other  hand  we 
mu.st  not  regard  inter-German  relations,  relations  with  East  Berlin, 
separately.  In  reality  all  this  alTects  our  Eastern  policy  as  regards 
improved  relations  with  the  East  European  states,  as  regards  what  1 
luno  described  as  tho  modus  vi\-cndi  between  the  two  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  All  this  will  or  will  not  take  place  naturally,  or  it  will 
l)c  jn-omoted  or  endangered  through  all-European  and  worldwide 
developments. 

We  must  state,  of  course,  that  public  statements  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  not  friendly.  It  is  maintained  that  the  new  Federal  Government 
also  pursues  a  revanchist  policy,  or  whatever  they  may  call  it.  On  the 
other  hand  we  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  arc  other  phenom¬ 
ena  utvder  the  propagandistic  surface.  I  am  sure  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  is  not  thinking  as  schematically  and  immoderately  as  state¬ 
ments  indicate. 

We  should  not  underestimate  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Romania.  Considerations  along  this  line  are  continuing 
in  other  countries.  A  competent  Czechoslovak  stated,  for  example,  that 
his  country  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government’s 
policy  has  shown  new  ways  of  thinking.  Rapid  and  spectacular  results 
cannot  be  achieved.  Our  policy  must  formulated  for  a  long-range 
period.  Above  all,  much  distrust  must  be  eliminated. 

Question  ;  Mr.  Minister,  do  /  widersfand  that  in  the  long  run  you 
are  trying  to  e/iminafe — to  stick  to  this  figure  of  speech — the  heap 
of  distrust  which  still  e.T'isls  by  again  purssiing  a  European  peace 
order?  What  do  you  es’pect  of  this/  Ctnild  this  not  also  mean  that  in 
the  long  run  we  will  have  to  pay  the  entire  mortgage  of  World  War  II? 

Answci-:  If  I  have  nncleistood  you  correctly^,  Mr.  Barsig,  you  arc 
citing  the  argnmemts  of  people  wlio  are  saying  perhaps:  Keep  your 
haiuls  off.  This  means  sealing  Germany’s  division,  recognizing  not 
only  tlie  Oder-Neisse  line  but  also  the  border  from  Luebeck  via  Hehn- 
.stedt  to  Hof,  and  po.ssibly  incurring  great  financial  burdens.  Tliis  is 
how  jicople  arc  arguing,  but  I  feel  tliis  is  a  dangerous  ovei-siinplifica- 
tion.  Wo  need  an  orientation  which  includes  the  German  question 
as  it  interrelates  with  tho  i-est  of  Euiopo.  For  it,  we  need  a  concept 
which  includes  tho  basic  aspects  of  a  European  peace  onler.  The  pres¬ 
ent  situation  in  Europe  w'ill  not  continue  forever.  East -West  relations 
in  Europe  are  changing;  conditions  of  European  security  are  also 
changing.  It  is  wrong,  for  instance,  to  think  that  the  pre.sent  station¬ 
ing  of  troops  will  exist  for  another  20  years. 
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Question;  Mr.  Brandt^  /  do  not  expect  a  detailed  answer  from 
you  710W,  hut  when  you  speak  of  and  demo-nd  a  European  peace  order 
you  must  have  a  basic  concept.  Can  you  say  something  about  this? 


Answer:  First,  let  me  clarify  some  concepts.  What  is  important 
is  ft  European  rccurity  system  and  beyond  this  a  European  peace 
order;  that  is,  an  order  which  actually  eliminates  the  cold  war  and 
political  tensions.  Now,  Mr.  Barsig,  you  wish  to  know  the  substance 
of  these  basic  concepts.  Well,  I  shall  begin  with  tliree  German  con¬ 
tributions.  First,  we  favor  declarations  on  the  renunciation  of  force 
in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  East  European  states. 
These  should  be  binding  under  international  law,  and  we  are  willing 
to  include  questions  resulting  from  Germany's  division  in  these  decla¬ 
rations.  Second, we  favor  the  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Third, 
wo  favor  a  well-balanced  and  equal  reduction  of  troops  in  East  and 
West. 

At  the  most  recent  NATO  meeting  it  was  agreed  at  my  suggestion 
that  the  activities  of  the  so-called  Harmel  Committee,  named  after 
the  Belgian  foreign  minister,  on  the  subject  of  a  European  security 
system  and  a  European  peace  order  should  be  accelerated.  This,  too, 
is  an  accomplishment  of  the  new  government  policy.  A  European  se¬ 
curity  system  in  principle  is  jxissible  in  two  ways :  It  could  be  based 
on  tlio  continued  existence  of  the  present  pacts,  which  tniglit  bo  brought 
into  a  sjiecific  relationship  to  one  another;  or  the  NATO  and  War¬ 
saw  Pacts  in  Europe  could  be  dissolved  and  replaced  with  something 
new. 

To  avoid  misinterpretations  I  wish  to  add  hero  that  neither  solu¬ 
tion  need  be  accompanied  by  an  actual  loss  of  security.  No  matter 
wliat  the  solution  is  we  w’ill  have  to  proceed  from  the  fact  that  a 
European  security  system  cannot  bo  completely  isolated  from  the  world 
powers.  This  means  that  it  could  be  interrelated  with  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  At  any  rate, 
all  these  considerations  assume  a  sterile  status  quo,  which,  after  all, 
includes  the  confrontation  of  armies  and  armament';. 


We  should  also  not  think  that  a  European  peace  order  must  confirm 
the  legacy  of  AVorld  AVar  II  in  Enrope.  A  Euroiiean  peace  order  should 
adjust  borders  and  enable  new  forms  of  cooperation.  For  example,  it 
also  should  include  a  European  ethnical  statute.  It  must  not  merely 
declare  lunnan  rights;  it  must  implement  tliem  in  a  meaningful  way. 
Finally,  a  European  peace  order  would  bo  an  economic  union;  that  is, 
beyond  bilateral  trade  contacts  between  East  and  AA'est,  EEC  and 
CEMA  would  have  to  be  sensibly  linked  together. 


Question;  Let  us  go  fi’om  long-7'ange  plans  to  presemt  j’ealistie 
policy.  The N ATO  C era ncilinec ting  inlAixcmhourg.,  irithyour  consent ^ 
again  advocated  detente  and  a7'?ns  l/mitatio7is  or  t7'oop  7-eduotions 
in  central  Euo'ope.  The  prby\a7'Uy  for  financial  7'easons,  ha.s 

made  cei'tain  C07\cessio7\s  in  advance  ynith  the  7'otation  system.  B/ritish 
Foreig7\  Secretary  Brown  feamicd  in  Moscow,  however.,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  about  to  rccip7'ocate.  How  do  you  expect  to  get  things 
moving? 

Answer:  AVell,  in  our  talks  I  did  not  get  the  impression  that  Mr. 
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Brown’s  Moscow  talks  wore  absolutely  negative.  However,  as  far  as 
this  matter  is  concerned  I  must  make  mj^elf  cle.ar.  After  all,  Moscow 
authorities  read  the  papers.  Considering  that  for  montlis  and  months 
it  has  been  publicly  discussed  that  Allied  troops  in  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  will  be  reduced,  no  one  can  e.xpeet  the  Soviet  ITnion  to  see  any 
reason  to  consider  a  similar  move.  When  this  is  discussed  in  Moscow 
the  military  leaders  will  naturally  say;  Why  should  we  make  con¬ 
cessions  in  return  for  something  that  we  can  receive  without  (hem  ? 

Que.ation  :  ^Vhcn  you.  argue  this  way.,  however,  nothing  at  all  will 
he  achieved  in.  this  field  within  the  fore-teenhle  future.  After  all,  the 
foreign  exchange  agreement  w  valid  only  far  one  year.  You  or  your 
diplomats  will  'have  to  conduet  new  negotkitimw  in  the  near  future. 

Answer:  No.  In  the  American  case  a  model  has  been  found,  namely, 
to  operate  outside  the  budget,  which  I  believe  we  can  apply  in  tire 
future.  We  have,  of  course,  in  general  the  urgent  desire  to  obtain 
long-term  agreements.  The  Soviet  Union  will  be  more  interested  in 
negotiations  in  this  respect  when  the  order  of  priorities  in  the  West 
has  been  established  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  One  must  realize 
that  this  does  not  concern  only  foieign  e.xchango.  I  believe  in  a  policy 
which  tries  to  accomplish  regional  arms  limitations  simultaneously 
and  in  equal  amounts.  However,  I  am  also  telling  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  should  not  overlook  the  positive  long-tcrtn  opportunity  for 
a  coordinated  although  not  formally  negotiate<l  position. 

Question:  But  is  it  not  so  that  the  chance  of  finding  even  political 
solutioixs  in  the  agreement  on  amns  Ivnifations  has  become  considerably 
smaller  in  the  course  of  time?  I  am.  thhdcing,  for  example,  of  a.  Soviet 
note  which  is  ticno  Ih  years  old — that  of  27  Apr'd  1957,  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  argued  against  the  alleged  nuclear  arm  ing  of  the  Bundes- 
v'ehr  and  related  ^his  to  the  natiemaZ  unity  of  Germany ?  The  cur- 
rent  situation  with  regard  to  the  norcpi'oliferation  treaty,  or  the  treaty 
for  which  we  are  striving,  is  that  nc  aitevipt  has  been  made  to  con¬ 
nect  this  treaty  with  political  problems. 

Answer:  This  eertainiy  would  have  been  an  attempt  on  an  un- 
.siiitiible  subject.  You  younself  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  note  is  10 
years  old,  and  wdiat  has  been  mis.sed  is  gone  forever.  AVboever  be¬ 
lieves,  with  I'espect  to  our  problems,  that  more  could  be  achiev  ed  now 
in  connection  witli  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  than  just  the 
t  I'Oiity  itself  is  deluding  liimself.  The  treaty  is  .signilieaut  just  by  it.self. 
Our  objections  ai'e  kno>rn,  but  they  wci-e  never  directed  against  the 
principle  of  the  nonproliferation  of  mielear  weapons  but  riilber  against 
undivsired  cons<'(iuences  for  the  oeonomy  and  rese^vreb.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  we  favor  a  clear  connection  witli  further  steps  toward  armament 
liuiitatiou  and  control. 

Quc.'<t:on  ;  What  could  now  he  done  concretely  in  the  military  field 
since  you  hare  made  so  many  reservations? 

Answer:  As  I  have  already  said  our  aim  should  be  a  European 
security  .system.  In  preliminary  plia.scs  one  should  discuss,  for  example, 
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the  contents  of  the  peace  note^  -which  was  stronglj’  influenced  by  the 
SPD,  although  the  latter  was  in  the  opposition  at  the  time.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sectors,  however,  matters  have  aeveloped  further,  and  dilTerent 
emphases  are  r6(iuired  today.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  we  have  found  a 
common  basis  with  our  Western  allies  tliese  questions  can  be  discussed. 
I  have  already  named  the  most  important  ones:  equal  trooiJ  reductions, 
renunciation  of  force,  inspection  zones,  exchange  of  maneuver  ob¬ 
servers,  and  other  things. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  Eighteen  Na¬ 
tion  Disarmament  Committee:  Verification  of  Under¬ 
ground  Test  Ban,  July  11,  1967  ’ 

2.  The  United  States  Government  is  convinced  that  the  forces  of 
science  and  technology  should  be  applied  as  earnestly  to  the  task  of 
controlling  and  eliminating  nuclear  weapons  as  they  have  been  to 
creating  them.  For  this  reason,  in  particular,  we  welcome  the  impor¬ 
tant  statement  made  by  the  representative  of  Sweden  at  our  30t)th 
meeting  setting  forth  the  Swedish  scientifle  analysis  concerning  veri¬ 
fication  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

3.  Mrs.  Myrdal  was  correct  in  anticipating  that  the  results  of  the 
Swedish  sUidy  may  seem  optimistic.  They  do  seem  so  to  us.  However, 
optimism  is  a  spirit  indispensable  to  us  here  in  this  Committee — it 
sustains  our  search  for  realistic  and  practical  solutions  to  the  problems 
we  must  face. 

4.  My  Government  is  giving  careful  attention  to  Mrs.  Myrdal's 
report.  In  my  statement  today  I  shall  have  some  of  the  answers  Mrs. 
Myrdal  requested.  We  shall  also  have  several  questions  of  our  own, 
asking  for  further  information  which  the  United  States  Government 
needs  for  its  study  of  some  of  the  points  the  Swedish  representative 
has  raised. 

Most  importantly,  Mrs.  Myrdal  asked  whether  the  Governments 
of  nuclear-weapon  rowel’s  represented  here  arc  “really  ready  to  stop 
nuclear  weapon  testing,  or,  if  they  are  not  ready  to  do  so,  whether  it 
is  for  I'easons  of  national  security  or  for  other  reasons.”  This  is  indeed 
an  important  question  and  Mrs.  ^fyrdal  has  asked  for  a  frank  answer. 
I  should  therefore  like  to  state  clearly  that  the  Tuiif  ed  States  does  con¬ 
tinue  to  desire,  and  does  continue  to  sock,  an  adequately-verified  com- 
preheusive  test-ban  treaty. 

6.  Mrs.  Myrdal's  question  seems  to  suggest  that  verification  of  a 
comprebonsive  test  ban  is  no  lon<?er  a  difficult  problem  because  of  ad¬ 
vances  in  seismology  and  that  therefore,  if  countries  permit  verifica¬ 
tion  to  stand  in  the  way,  it  must  be  because  they  do  not  want  a  test  ban. 
In  fact,  Mrs.  Myrdal  concludes  that  “the  control  issue  can  no  longer 
bo  used  as  a  convenient  reason  for  bolding  up  an  agreement  in  this 
field.”  = 
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7.  The  verification  analysis  presented  by  Mrs.  Myrdnl,  however, 
needs  considerable  clarification.  I  am  convinced  that  the  questions  we 
have  to  ask  about  this  analysis  will  make  evident  that  the  verification 
issue  remains  a  complex  one,  and  that  one  set  of  computations  alone 
cannot  suffice  to  resolve  the  political  and  practical  problems. 

8.  First  of  all,  however,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  relationship 
between  national  security  and  arms  control  measures  in  general. 

9.  The  appeal  of  arms  control  measures  must  rest  on  whether  they 
enhance  the  security  of  the  nations  agreeing  to  them.  Tn  our  delibera¬ 
tions  on  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  for  example,  I  have  made  clear 
my  Government's  conviction  that  no  nation  should  be  asked  to  sign 
this  treaty  if  it  does  not  promote  its  national  security  within  the  world 
community  as  well  as  meet  the  world-wide  concern  over  the  growing 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  We  believe  that  the  non-proliferi.tion  treaty 
which  wo  envisage  will  serve  this  purpose  for  its  parties.  iVe  seek  no 
more  than  this  in  a  comprehensive  test  ban — that  is,  that  it  serve  the 
security  interc-sts  of  those  States  agreeing  to  it. 

10.  Thus,  in  my  Governments  view,  national  security  considera¬ 
tions  are  not  an  obstacle  to  agreement  on  a  comprehen.sive  test-ban 
treaty  but  must  rather  be  the  foundation  of  agreement.  To  bo  consonant 
with  security,  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  must  afford  a  means  for 
verifying  that  each  party  is  fulfilling  its  obligations.  That  is  to  say, 
one  of  two  parties  caimot  be  expected  to  cease  an  activity  in  which 
both  are  engaged  and  which  is  an  important  factor  in  their  strategic 
relationship  unless  it 's  convinced  that  the  other  party  also  is  ending 
that  activity. 

11.  We  are  ready  today,  as  in  the  past,  to  negotiate  an  effective 
treaty.  Moreover,  wo  have  made  clear  that  it  is  modern  science  whicli 
will  determine  our  position  on  the  verification  procedures  needed  to 
establish  that  .such  a  treaty  is  being  fully  observed.  This  is  not  merely 
rhetoric.  iVe  are  matching  our  words  with  a  programme  of  scientific 
research  and  development  which  I  believe  is  internationally  unprece¬ 
dented  and  unequalled.  Tn  particidar,  we  are  devoting  scientific  man¬ 
power  and  mn.terinls  to  research  aimed  .at  improving  techniques  for 
sei.smic  detection  and  identification.  Wo  are  endeavouring  to  gain  new 
insights  into  possible  procedures  for  identifying  a  greater  number  of 
seismic  events  of  lower  magnitnclo  by  instruments  alone,  thus  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  number  of  insjvections  needed  for  verifying  a  comprehensive 
te.st  ban.  In  addition,  the  United  States  Govenunent's  work  in  this 
field  has  also  contributed  to  iinporlant  research  and  analysis  by  other 
nations  interested  in  solving  the  verification  problem,  as  Mrs.  Myrda! 
indicated  in  the  statement  to  which  I  have  been  referring. 

]'2.  Mrs.  Myrdnl  also  ex))resped  concern  that  the  need  to  develop  the 
technology  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosive  devices  might  bo  adduced  as 
n  new  argument  agaijist  a  comj>re)iensive  tost  ban.  I  can  assure  the 
( Vininittee  that  we  liave  no  intention  of  doing  this.  At  our  meotin/'  of 
21  Mairh  I  proposed  a  senes  of  principles  for  dealing  with  tho  p  ob- 
lem  of  sharing  any  potential  benefits  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.® 
One  of  those  principles  was  that  there  should  be  full  consultation 
among  miclenr  and  non-nuclear  parlies  to  the  limited  test-ban  Treaty 
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about  any  amonclmonts  of  that  treaty  required  iu  order  to  carry  out 
feasible  j>rojects.  My  Govornmciit  believes  that  this  principle  should 
be  applied  (o  the  same  effect  in  tlie  case  of  an  oxtejision  of  the  treaty 
to  cover  ujiderground  tests  and  to  the  establishment  thereunder  of 
agreed  procedures  for  nuclear  explosions  for  peacefvd  purposes. 

13.  As  I  indicated  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  am  in  a  position 
today  to  respond  to  only  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Swedish 
representativo  at  our  309th  meeting.  Our  study  of  Mrs.  Myrdal's  im¬ 
portant  statement  on  that  occasion  is  continuing  and  would  benefit 
from  the  further  information  which  the  re.i)rasentative  of  Sweden  in- 
dicatecl  may  be  foithcoming  about  the  probability  methods  tiic  Swed¬ 
ish  scientists  emiiloyed  iu  their  investigation  of  verification  systems. 
From  a  preliminaiy  e.\iimination  of  Mi's.  Myrdal's  I'eport  we  judge 
that  there  are  a  number  of  technical  points  that  will  need  to  bo  clari¬ 
fied  and  elaborated  bofore  we  can  confidently  evalnate  it. 

14.  Ml'S.  Myrdal  stated  that  the  Swedish  scientis.s  proceeded  from 
the  assumption  of  two  imlitical  requirements  for  a  convincing  control 
system.  The  first  of  these  is  that  it  should  provide  sufficient  deterrence 
against  violations  by  making  the  pi'obability  of  detection  sufficiently 
high.  We  agree  that  this  is  an  important  consideration.  The  second 
assumed  requirement  Mrs.  Myrdal  referred  to  was  that  the  control 
system  contain  adequate  assurance  against  the  risk  that  earthqiiakes 
might  be  mistaken  for  explosions  and  induce  unwan'anted  political 
accusations. 

15.  Later  iu  her  statement  the  Swedish  representative  cited  veri¬ 
fication  methods  which  she  said  would  provide  sufficient  deterrence  in 
that  earthquakes  would  be  mistaken  for  explosions  only  once  in  fifteen 
or  more  years.  This,  too,  is  an  important  requirement.  A  comprehensive 
test  ban,  to  be  stable,  should  prevent  situations  giving  rise  to  unwiir- 
ranted  suspicions  which  might  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  the  agreement. 
Since  we  last  made  a  detailed  presentation  on  the  subject  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,^  we  have  continued  to  make  improvements  in  our  in¬ 
strumentation  and  analytical  techniques  for  the  seismic  detection  and 
identification  of  uudcrgrouiul  events.  Since  tiieii.  In  addition  to  im¬ 
proving  our  ability  to  uotermine  the  depth  at  whicli  the  seismic  event 
occurs,  wo  liavo  develojicd  instruments  and  analytical  methods  for 
increasing  our  capability  to  difrerontiate  ix'fweeu  carlhquakes  and 
underground  explosions  by  oliservation  of  the  long-period  surface 
waves. 

16.  However,  despite  these  iiiiprovcments,  the  exploitation  of 
which  is  still  going  forward,  there  still  occur  each  year  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  which,  liave  the  potential  for  nuclear  testing  natural  seismic  events 
that  are  indistinguishable  from  explosions.  No  data  that  we  have  or 
have  ever  seen  presented  support  anything  like  the  small  number  of 
only  one  earthquake  being  mi.sUikcn  for  an  explosion  every  fifteen  yeai-s 
which  was  referred  to  by  Mi's.  Myrdal.  Only  by  supplementing  seismic 
methods  with  on-site  inspections  can  we  hope  to  reduce  the  number 
of  unidentified  events  to  such  a  level.  Wo  siiould  therefore  Ix'.  {lar- 
tieularly  interested  in  studying  the  data  on  which  Mrs.  Myrdal's 
statement  is  based. 
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17.  This  problem,  liowevcr,  should  not  be  confused  with  anolhe-i' — 
in  fact  reverse — problem  which  is  more  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  tliG  parties.  That  reverse  problem  is  the  question  of  liow  likely  it 
is  that  an  tnulercround  nuclear  explosion  will  bo  indistinguisliable 
from  an  earthqualic,  and  tlms  pass  unnot  iced.  Wo  sliould  be.  interested 
to  know  how  this  wa.s  considered  by  tlie  Swedisli  scientists  in  rencliing 
their  conclusions  about  tho  sulliciency  of  deterrence  all'orded  by  par¬ 
ticular  verification  methods.  Obviously,  if  a  vcrilication  system  atl'ords 
a  potential  violator  sulHcient  probability'  that  bis  nuclear  explosion 
will  be  mistaken  abroad  for  an  earthquake* — and  tJius  pass  unnoticed — 
that  system  mu.st  remain  unacceptable. 

18.  In  another  section  of  her  statement,  the  Swedish  representative 
reports  tho  scientific  investigators'  conclusion  that  with  the  so-called 
comidexily  method  of  identilication  from  long  distances  sulHcient  de¬ 
terrence  should  bo  attainable  with  only  one  inspection  in  two  years. 
While  this  method  has  applicubility  to  the  identification  of  the  larger 
events,  wo  do  not.  know  tho  basis  lor  concluding  that  it  would  reduce 
the  need  for  inspection  to  such  a  low  level. 

19.  Wo  unaerstand  that  the  Swedish  scientists  assumed  in  their 
invest igatioiis  that  on-site  inspections  would  bo  50  per  cent  effective. 
Now,  in  estimating  the  effectiveness  of  such  inspections  one  must 
evaluate  first  tho  ability  to  locate  an  unidentified  seismic  event.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  mio  mu.st  know  or  hypothesize  the  particular  inspection  methods 
authorized  by  a  test  ban  providing  for  on-sitc  inspection.  The  pro¬ 
cedures  proscribed  by  tho  parties  for  assuring  themselves  of  the  nature 
of  an  unident  ified  event  will,  of  course,  be  most  important  to  those  who 
wish  to  be  confident  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  inspection  will  in 
fact  provide  a  meaningful  opportunity  to  verify  compliance  with  tlie 
t  reaty.  In  this  connexion  wo  should  appreciate  Airs.  Af  "’dal’s  provid¬ 
ing  this  Committee  with  further  information  about  i...  sigmficanco 
of  the  recent  developments  in  fact-fir.ding  machinery  to  which  she. 
referred. 


20.  Airs,  Alyrdal  stated  also  that  tlie  Swedish  scientists’  estimates 
Were  made  <m  the  assuiniit  ion  of  iJOt)  detected  shallow  earlliquakes  jier 
'ear  ui  c.ny  pniiticiil'y-nitere.'itiiig  .irca  tJuii  \v«)iiul  iiave  Id  ln'Miuti- 
nized  for  identification  purposes.  In  this  connexion  we  .should  like  to 
know  wlietlier  and  how  the  Swedish  s<'ieiitists  have  taken  into  con¬ 


sideration  tlie  magnitude  of  tlu*  seismic  events  being  eonsidered.  Tliis 
is  iiiiportant  heenusp  niilitarily-signilicant  underground  tests  eaii  lie  of 
yields  geiieratiiig  low-magiiiuule  seismic  signals,  and  we  know  that 
all  (liscriminatioii  criteria  become  less  effective  at  lower  magiiitmlcs 
bc>eaiise  of  interfering  otfeets  of  seismic  nois«*.  We  should  be  interested 
to  know,  tlierefore.  wlietlier  any  variation  of  the  diserimiuaf  ion  ca)m- 
bilities  of  tlie  verification  sysipin  witli  tlie  inngnilude  of  the  seismic 
event  has  been  considered. 

21.  Airs,  Alyrdal  commented  that  tlie  results  of  tlie  Sweilisb  study 
may  have  to  bo  adjusted  when  more  extensive  observational  data  are 
made  available.  In  this  connexion  she  called  upon  the  United  Stales 
Governnicnt  to  add  to  its  earlier  contribiilioiis  ,a  description  of  our 
latest  scientific,  investigations. 

22.  Afrs.  Alyrdal  requested  infon..ation  on  any  experiments  to  fol¬ 
low  up  tho  Longshot  experiment  on  which  ve  liave  reimrted  to  this 
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Comraittoft.*  Last  autumn  we  conducted  a  series  of  higli-exnlosive  tests 
in  the  Kuriles,  the  i-osults  of  which  will  bo  published  very  shortly.  Fur¬ 
ther  ex{)oriiuents  of  this  type  will  be  conducted  near  the  site  of  the 
LonjSfshot  exiierinient  this  siin\mer.  This  programme  is  aimed  at  reduc¬ 
ing  biases  in  tho  location  of  seismic  events  in  these  highly  seismic 
island  chains.  While  we  ai'o  still  continuing  our  analyses  in  this  area 
we  should  bo  glad,  os  wo  have  in  the  past,  to  make  our  information 
available  to  this  Committee. 

28.  To  assist  in  ovaluatinff  inherent  techiiical  problems  associated 
with  verification  the  United  t^ates  would  corfainly  be  receptive  to  any 
iSwedisli  or  other  ju-oposals  that  would  serve  to  enlarge  international 
under-standing  itr  tliese  prohlem  ar-ens.  In  this  connexion  it  must  be 
emirhasized  that  these  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  the  United  States 
alone.  They  also  i-equire  the  co-operation  of  otlier  nations.  My  (jovenr- 
inent  is  convinced,  however,  that  a  solution  canbo  found  provided  there 
is  patience,  determination  aird  goorl  will.  These  are  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  United  Stales  looks  forward  to  carrying  out  this  task. 

24.  If  I  may  take  another  moment,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  tho  fact 
that  one  of  the  charter  mernlrers  of  our  Committee,  General  Burns 
of  t'anada,  has  just  been  signally  honoured  by  his  couutrv.  lie  has 
been  named  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  Canada,  wliich  is  the  highest 
honour  the  Canadian  Government  can  bestow  on  one  of  its  citrzens. 
General  Burns  is  one  of  only  thirty-Hve  pei-sous  to  be  so  honoured.  1  am 
sure  that  all  the  members  of  this  C'oinmitieo  will  join  mo  in  congviifulut- 
ing  the  General  on  this  new  and  fxii'thcr  recognition  of  his  services 
as  a  soldier,  a  peace-keeper  and  a  disanner. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  July  13, 
1967  ‘ 


•2.  The  Soviet  delegation  has  asked  for  (lie  floor  in  order  to  make 
some  observations  in  connexion  with  the  o-xchangc  of  views  which  has 
taken  ]>lace  in  recent  weeks  in  our  Committee  on  the  question  of  uon- 
pvoUferatiou  of  nuclear  weapons  and  on  some  other  questions  which 
have  been  touched  upon  in  t'le  course  of  tlie  debate. 

8.  In  fact,  all  the  delegations  that  have  spoken  in  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  have,  expressetl  themselves  in  favour  of  concluding 
ail  cll'cctive  international  treaty  on  tho  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weajions.  The  work  which  we  are  carrying  on  in  tiie  Commitief  and 
the  exchange  of  views  which  is  taking  place  both  in  the  ofRcinl 
meetings  of  our  (inference  and  outside  it  are  a  positive  contribution 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  task  entrusted  to  us  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

4.  The  Chairman  of  tho  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Alexei  Nikolaevich  Kosygin,  speaking  at 
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)i  press  eorifereiue  in  New  York  on  25  June,  stated  witli  reirard  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons: 

.  .  .  we  consider  tliat  in  tills  direction  there  has  been  a  great  change  for 
the  lielter,  and  .  .  .  we  arc  continuing  to  work  in  order  to  carry  the  solution 
of  Itiis  iirobloin  tlirough  to  the  end.’ 

5.  Diiriiiff  the  current  session  we  have  heanl  a  number  of  intcrcsi  in;; 
stateiiients  on  the  (piestion  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
'I'lie  discussion  taking  place  in  the  (.'oniniil lee- gives  a  delittito  idea  of 
the  points  of  view  of  the  delegations  and  contrihiiles  to  the  achieve- 
ineiit.  of  agreements  accei>table.  to  all  parties.  We  should  like,  to  oh.stu  ve 
tn  this  connexion  that  the  Soviet  side  gives  due  attention  to  'lie 
idea  that,  when  flic  provisions  of  a  treaty  on  llie  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  are  being  worked  out,  the  coiisiderations  put  forward 
by  tlie  representatives  or  the  viirious  countries  should  be  lalcen  into 
ticcounl. 

fi.  Tile  present  state  of  tlie  excliange  of  views  makes  it  j)0ssible  to 
note  the  obvious  fact  that  tlie  coimtrie.s  participating  in  the  work  of 
the  Coimnitfce  have  declared  their  resolve  to  support  the  main  prin¬ 
ciple  which  should  con.stilute  the  fundamental  content  of  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty;  nam''ly  tlie  principle  that  flir  treaty  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  effective  obligations  under  international  law  which  reliably 
close  any  ways  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Whatever 
tlie  miaiiees  sind  shades  of  meaning  in  the  positions  of  the  various 
delegations  that  have,  spoken  during  the  jiast  debates,  all  agree  that 
a  treaty  on  (he  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  accordance 
with  resolution  2028  (XX)  should  he  void  of  any  loopholes  which 
might  permit  nuclear  or  non-nuclear  Powers  to  proliferate,  directly 
or  indirectly,  nuclear  weajions  in  any  form.^ 

i".  The  representative  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Castaneda,  speaking  in  favour 
of  an  cff'cctive  non-proliferation  treaty,  declared  at  our  meeting  of 
l;l  June: 

It  is  acknowledged  Hint  one  of  (he  gi'cr.tcst  tlaiigc-rs  to  ixoice — even  greater 
]i(’rh.ip."5  flian  n  citrccl  foiifronintioii  betwcou  (lie  big  nuclear  Rowers — would  be 
tliiu  other  smaller  eountrles,  if  tlmy  oniiie  to  have  nuclear  potential,  however 
siiiiill.  woidd  be  .Tlile  to  undertjtko  an  action  which  very  soon  would  inevitably 
involve  the  greiit  Powers  and  utileasli  a  genernl  titoinic  war.* 

S.  Ill  tlie  e.xchange  of  views  which  is  taking  place  in  the  Committee 
oti  the  subject  <'f  a  treaty  on  the  non-prolifera»’on  of  nuclear  weaiions, 
a  groiil  place  is  given  to  the  question  of  what  iiitluence  this  ti’eaty 
niiglit  liave  on  the  pea<eful  (loveiopment  of  nuclear  energy.  I'his 
qiie.siion  wa.s  ilealt  with,  in  particular,  by  the  representative  of  India, 
Mr.  Trivedi,  at  the  29Sth  meeting  “  aiul  by  the  representative  of  Brazil, 
Mr.  Azeredo  da  Silveira,  at  tlie  .‘llOtli  meeting,'’  as  well  as  liy  the 
representatives  of  some  otlier  countries  taking  jiart  in  (lie.  work  of 
(he  Cominidee.  In  some  of  those  .statements  the  opinion  was  exjiressed 


"  Ante.  p.  270  (viiiitint  trnusli’.tioui. 
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that  a  treaty  on  the  non-proUfcration  of  nviclear  weapons  might  to 
some  extent  prevent  non-nuclear  countries  from  using  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

9.  Tlie  Soviet  delegation  has  ali*eady  set  forth  iLs  point  of  view 
on  this  question.  Wo  note  with  satisfaction  that  many  delegations 
have  expressed  their  agreement  with  the  argument  adduced  by  us  at 
the  meeting  of  18  May  to  the  effect  tlmt  the  solution  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  problem  is  one  of  the  most,  important  conditions  that 
would  ensure  for  the  non-nuclear  countries  the  most  rapid  and 
successful  development  of  their  peaceful  atomic  industry.’ 

10.  Thus  at  our  meeting  of  23  May  the  representative  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Mr.  Winklei',  stated  the  following: 

The  treaty  would  not  limit  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  In  any  way. 
It  would  not  he  a  strait-jacket  for  them.  No  activity  in  the  field  of  peaceful 
research,  or  In  industrial  and  commercial  uses  of  nuclear  energy  on  n  national 
or  international  scale,  would  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  non-proliferation 
treaty.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  'reaty  would  open  new  avenues 
to  broad  international  co-operation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses.* 

SUitements  in  the  same  sense  have  been  made  at  our  mee>tings  by  the 
representatives  of  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Mexico,  Sweden  and  some  other 
countries. 

11.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would  enable  non-nuclear  countries 
to  concentrate  all  their  scientific,  technical  and  material  resources  on 
the  peaceful  utilization  of  the  achievements  of  nuclear  physics  and 
would  create  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  development  of 
broad  international  co-operation  in  tho  field  of  the  peaceful  use  of 
nuclear  energy. 

12.  During  the  debate  (he  i-epresentatives  of  a  number  of  non- 
aligned  countries  also  rai.sed  the  question  of  how  to  reconcile  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the.  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
with  tho  use  of  nuclear  explosions  by  non-mu  iear  countries  for  ]ieace- 
ful  purposes.  We  tliink  tliat  the  .solution  of  this  que.stion  .slioiild  be 
btiscd  on  the  principle  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the.  non-proliferation 
treaty  should  not-  deprive  non-nuclear  countries  of  the  possibilities 
tliat  are  connected  with  nuclear  explo.sions  for  peaceful  purpo.sos;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  concrete  solution  of  this  question  should  not  nul¬ 
lify  the  main  olijoctivc  of  the  ‘reaty — the  non-jirolife'  'tion  of  nuclear 
weaiwns.  The  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  tlie  fact  tliat  any  device  for 
carrying  out  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  in  no  way 
diffei’s  in  principle  from  devices  having  military  importance.  This 
fact  i.s  beyond  dispute. 

13.  Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  have  a  really  effective  treaty  on  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  one  which  would  leave  no  loop- 
hole.s  or  chinks  for  States  that  wished  to  get  hold  of  nuclear  weapons, 
it  is  indispensable  that  this  treaty  should  also  cover  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  of  any  nuclear  explosive  devices.  Obviously,  in  doing  so,  it  should 
noi  infringe  upon  the  intere.sts  of  States  which  would  wi.sh  in  the 
future  to  use  nuclear  e.xjilosive  devices  in  order  to  carry  out  some 
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particular  project  in  tlie  Held  of  economic  development.  We  consider 
tliat  this  problem,  including  the  ])rocedure  and  conditions  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  nuclear  explosions  for  peiiceful  purpose.s,  couid  be  .settled  on 
the  basis  of  a  separate  international  agreement.  Thus  the  question 
of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  should  not  be  an  o’ostaclo 
to  the  achievement  of  an  agreement  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

14.  The  statements  of  the  j'e.[>iT.sentuf  ives  of  non-aligned  countries — 
particularly  those  of  the  rftp!  esentative.s  of  India,  Brazil  and  Sweden — 
touched  upon  the  consideration  that  the  vreaty  on  the  non  prolifcra- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  shouhl  coiitain  an  acceptable  balance  of 
mutual  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  both  (.he  nuclear  and  the 
non-nu(:lear  States.^'  Wo  fully  understand  that  point  of  view. 

15.  Tlio  Soviet  XJuion,  as  is  known,  hits  always  advocated,  and 
continues  to  advocate,  eirective  nuclear  disarmament,  (luided  by  our 
position  of  princiiile,  we  legard  the  treaty  o;i  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  as  a  fir.!!  step  towards  the  ce.ssation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  towards  the  elituinuiion  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  our  opinion 
the  conclusion  of  .such  a  treaty,  by  bringing  atout  a  higher  degree  of 
confidence  in  relations  between  States,  would  open  up  more  favourable 
po.'isibilities  for  achieving  agreement  on  other  disarmament  questions 
iind  in  the  lirst  place  on  (jetestions  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

1C.  .For  the  Soviet  Union  tlrere  is  no  que^stion  of  whether  or  not  to 
accept  provisions  obliging' the  nuclear  r’ower.s  to  act  in  the  direction 
of  nuclear  disarmament.  We  consider  that  the  draft  treaty  on  non¬ 
proliferation  should  contain  provisions  testifying  to  the  willingness 
of  the  parties  to  it  to  endeavour  to  solve  the  problems  of  disarma¬ 
ment  and,  above  all,  the  problem  of  nuclear  disarmament.  lit  our 
opinion  the  treaty  on  (ho  non-proliferation  of  miclear  weapons  shoidd 
provide  a  clear  {ler.spect  ivo  in  regard,  to  the  problem  of  disarmament 
as  a  whole,  by  confirming  the  will  of  all  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
to  strive  for  the  exclusion  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery 
vehicles  from  the.  arsenals  of  States. 

17.  Une  of  the  most  important  5i;tcp.s  towards  nuclear  disarmament 
would  bo  the  iliscontinuation  by  the  nuclear  Powcr.s  of  all  tests  of 
nuclear  weiii»ons,  including  underground  nuclear  explosions.  Thi.s 
question  was  touched  upon  in  the  statements  made,  by  some  re;)'  esonta- 
tives  in  the  ('ommittee.  XVe.  have,  con.sidered  attentively  the  well- 
thought-out  statement,  ba.sod  on  modern  .scientific  data,  which  was 
made  on  this  que.sfion  at  (he.  bObth  meeting  of  the,  UommiKee  by  the 
repre.senlative  of  Sweden,  iSIrs.  Myrdai.  In  her  statement  iMrs.  Ttfyrdal 
put  forward  some  consiileralions  concerning  the  practical  possibilities 
of  solving  thi.s  important  problem. 

18.  Tho  conclusion  drawn  by  Mre.  Myrual  in  regard  to  ways  of 
putting  an  end  to  underground  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  is  of  great 
impoidanco  for  tho  solution  of  this  problem.  We  slioukl  like  to  draw 
particular  attention  to  the  passage  in  the  .statement  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Sweden  in  wliich  she  declared  t  hat  - 

.  .  .  ttie  whole  concept'  of  control  in  relation  to  a  ban  on  underground  miclear 
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explosions  haa  to  be  looked  at  anew ;  to  our  mlud,  the  control  Issue  can  no  longer 
be  used  ns  a  convenient  reason  for  holding  up  an  agreement  in  this  field.'” 

In  her  statement  the  representative  of  Sweden  stressed  the  idea  that 
with  the  contemporary  level  of  development  of  science,  and  technolt)gy 
the  means  of  control  existing  in  many  oowntries  are  adequate  for  keep¬ 
ing  an  effective  cheek  on  the  fulfilment  of  an  agreement  to  ban  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  tests. 

19.  The  represent ative  of  Sweden  put  a  direct  question  to  flie  nu¬ 
clear  Powers  asking  if  their  Governments  wore  rcjrllv  reaily  to  sto)) 
nuclear  weapon  testing.  As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  as 
wo  have  already  stated  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  Soviet  side  is 
prepared  to  agree  without  delay  to  the  prohibition  of  all  imdergromul 
tests  of  nuclear  weapons,  using  national  means  of  detection  for  control 
over  this  prohibition. 

20.  In  our  statement  we  have  been  able  to  set  forth  some  of  our  con¬ 
siderations  only  in  regard  to  a  few  questions  and  views  that  have  been 
put  forward  here  in^he  Committee  recently.  In  doing  .so  we  should 
like  to  emphasize  that  the  Soviet  side  will  endeavour  to  ensure  that  tlio 
fullest  u.se  is  made  of  all  constructive  ideas  and  considerations  put 
forward  in  our  Conference  and  aimed  at  solving  the  problems  set 
before  us  and  particularly  at  solving  the  problem  of  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment.  Wo  express  the  hope  that  the  exchange  of  views  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  current  session  on  disarmament  questions  will  prove 
fruitful  for  the  accomplishment  of  tlic  important  aim  set  before  us. 

21.  In  limiting  our  statement  today  to  the  exposition  of  a  few  con¬ 
siderations  connected  with  the  discussion  taking  place  in  tlie  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Soviet  delegation  intends  to  make  a  detailed  statemeju  on 
the  problem  of  non-prwiferation  as  a  whole  at  tlie  appropriate  time. 

News  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
{Extracts},  July  19,  1967  ' 


Q.  Mr.  Srrretai^j,  m  view  of  the  fad  that  the  Sorief  I'nion  i.s  ran- 
fimi.'nff  to  ship  amvs  into  the  MuldJe  Ead  and  in  rirtr  of  the  fad  that 
(he  login,  of  American  poUmj  in  (his  area  has  nhrays  hern  to  maintain 
a  7'elative  egnilibrivm-  on  aimis^  docs  this  place  a  r/rcaf  pres-mre  and 
harden  on  the  United  States  to  perhaps  lift  its  aims  embargo/ 

A.  Well,  in  the  firet  place,  we  very  much  regret  this  neighborhood 
arms  race  iu  f  he  Middle  East. 

In  1062,  when  I  appeai’cd  at  the  Geneva  disarmament  conference, 
I  i>re.ssed  the  conference  to  givo  attention  not  just  to  the  overriding 
arms  race,  say,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
also  to  give  its  attention  to  the  lesser  arms  races  in  different  parts  of 
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tlio  world, “  I3n fortunate]}’,  wo  encountered  considerable  indifference 
to  llieso  neifrbborhood  arms  races. 

Now,  the  intrusion  of  major  arms  into  the  Middle  Kast  by  the  Soviet 
Thiion  in  sucli  countries  as  Eg:ypt  and  Syria  and  A!"eria  raised  ])rob- 
lems  not  only  affecting  tlie  security  of  Israel  but  also  affecting  tlie 
security  of  neighboring  Arab  countries. 

IVe  have  oui’selves  tried  not  to  become  a  principal  supplier  of  arms 
in  tliat  region.  But  we  are  committed  to  the  political  independence 
and  the.  territorial  integrity  of  the  states  of  the  Middle  East.  And 
when  imbalances  of  a  major  proportion  occurred,  we  felt  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  supply  some  limited  military  assistance  to  certain  of  the 
Arab  countries  and  to  Israel. 

Now,  the  answer  to  this  ought  to  be  some  understanding  among  the 
arms  recipients  and  the  arms  suppliers  to  put  some  sort  of  ceiling  on 
the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East.  Because  whatever  one  thinks  about  it 
otherwise,  these  burgeoning  inilitarj'  establishments  do  divert  impor¬ 
tant  resources  and  scarce  resources  awa}'  from  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  countries  of  that  area.  President  Johnson  has 
emphasized  this  point  among  his  five  principles  with  respect  to  a 
permanent  settlement  in  the  Sliddle  East.^  We  x\’ould  like  very  mucli 
to  see  some  arrangement  by  which  defense  establishments  in  the 
Middle.  East  are  kept  within  I'easonable  bounds  in  order  that  theie. 
not  be  that  diversion  of  resources  and  in  order  that  arms  themselves 
not  be  a  major  source  of  tension  which  could  set  off  additional 
hostilities. 

lYo  will  continue  to  work  at  this  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  cap¬ 
itals,  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  today  that  I  am  encouraged  aboiit  the 
pros[)ects,  because  the  resupply  of  "certain  of  the  countries  by  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  going  on  apace,  and  this  will  raise  security 
questions  for  not  only  Israel  but  also  certain  of  the  Arab  countries.  ' 

Q.  Mr.  Seo’etat'i/,  Iwio  do  you  vietc  the  contlmting  Soriei  arm.t  fthtp- 
7nents  to  the  Arab  co\i7\trles  at  this  time  f  Do  you  look  at  it  as  a  decision 
to  try  and  replace  irwst  of  the  Soviet  atans  that  were  lost  or  destroyed 
daring  the  wai'?  Or  do  7joa  took  on  it  as  more  or  less  a  stopgap  move 
b-y  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  AVoll,  I  ciin’t  really  interpret  what  has  happened  thus  far.  Uterc 
has  been  some  significant  resupply  of  arms  to  certain  of  the  countries 
there  following  the  recent  hostiliti'e.s. 

M'hat  the  long-range  purpose  of  the  Soviet  Union  Avould  be  in  this 
matter,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

AVliat  we  would  like  to  see  is  some  understanding,  perha])s  through 
the  United  Nations,  about  the  supply  of  arms.  We  would  be  glad  to 
make  our  own  arms  shipments  to  that  area  public — to  register  them  in 
some  suitable  fashion  if  others  would  do  the  same.  We.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  don't  keep  those  things  secret  oui-selves  on  a  unilateral  liasis, 
so  that  these  mattei's  become  known. 

Wiiat  wo  would  like  to  have  is  some  sort  of  undei’standing — whether 
in  general  or  in  detail  (lajcause  details  are  dinicuit  to  vork  out )— tiuit 
the  iirins-supplying  nations  will  not  themselves  be  responsible  for  a 
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major  renowal  of  an  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East,  Because  down  that 
trail  lies  a  possible  catastrophe. 

Q.  [‘nder-tfandnhfy,  s!nre  the  exjylosion  of  this  latent  nuclear  bomb, 
there  han  been  considerab/e.  dhcttsnhn  in  India  and  else  where  about  the 
consequences  xehich  arise.  And  there  is  also  groicing  fear.  So  udiat  is 
your  thinking  O'n  this.,  pat'tieularly  in  uiew  of  the  foot  that  India  is 
now  seeking  apparently.,  both  from  xjou  and  the  Soviet  Union.,  some 
asnount  of  guarantees/ 

A.  Well,  I  think  no  one,  vould  think  that  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  in  mainland  China  is  a  conti-ihution  toward  peace.  As  far  as  we 
arc  concerned,  one  nuclear  power  «  a  -i  i  oo  many,  and  I  think  history 
will  record  that  the  rejection  of  the  Baruch  proposals  in  1946  *  was  a 
great  tragedy  for  all  of  mankind,  because  nad  they  been  accepted, 
there  would  Imve  been  no  nuclear  powers. 

This  question  of  guarantees  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance, 
because  empty  guarantees  are  of  no  particular  value.  Real  guar¬ 
antees  are  voi-y  serious  and  solemn  questions  for  the  governments 
concerned.  I  have  no  doubt  this  question  will  come  up  in  Geneva  in 
the  discussions  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty  and  perhaps  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  But  there  are  no  conclusions 
drawn  bjf  governments  so  far  that  I  know  of.  That  is  a  matter  that 
we  are  continuing  to  give  thought  to. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  it  has  been  many  months  since  you  raised  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  Soviet  Union  about  talks  on  a  freeze  oai  strategic  missiles. 
Lacking  any  agreement  by  the  Russians  actually  to  talk  with  the 
United  States,  do  you  think  perha.ps  the  administration  should  go 
ahead  xoith  a  decision  to  deploy  at  least  a  small  system  ? 

A.  Well,  first,  wo  have  in  our  defense  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
fnnds  to  support  those  steps  which  wo  would  in  any  event  be  taking, 
so  that  wo  are  not  diverting  or  slowing  down  our  own  plans  in  that 
regard. 

Secondly,  we  do  not  have  yet  a  definitive  answer  from  the  Soviet 
Union  which  would  let  us  make  any  judgment  as  to  whether  some 
understanding  can  bo  reached  on  this  point.  They  told  us  a  little  more 
than  3  months  ago  that  they  were  prejiarod  to  discuss  this  subject. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  complex  subject,  but  it’s  a  very  important  one, 
and  we  would  like,  to  initiate  these  discussions  just  as  soon  as  the  Soviet 
Union  is  prepared  to  do  so. 

I  noted  that  Mr.  Kosygin,  in  his  press  conference  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  following  the  Gla&sboro  talks,  referred  to  our  interest  solely  in 
defensive  missiles.’  Now,  tliis  is  not  the  case.  Wc  are  prepared  to  talk 
about  both  olTensivo  and  defensive  missiles,  because  at  the  heart  of 
this  is  a  very  simple  problem. 
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If  both  sides  doidoy  ABlM’s  in  any  significant  way,  then  both  sides 
will  1)0  compelled  to  multiply  their  ofionsive  missiles  for  the  juirpose 
of  saturating  such  defenses,  because  neither  side  can  accept  the  oon- 
soquences  of  unilateral  incapability  of  inflicting  very  great  damage 
upon  the  other. 

Now,  the  effect  of  all  this  is  that  we  could  take  two  paths.  We  could, 
without  any  understandings  and  without  any  joint  action  in  this 
Held — we  could  go  down  the  road  of  deploying  ABM  systems  and 
multiplying  offensive  missile  systems  at  the  cost  of  tens  upon  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  come  out  strategically'  about  w'here  wc  are  today'. 
Or  we  could  find  some  understanding  which  would  avoid  that  coui'se 
and  save  those  tens  upon  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Now,  we  think  the  second  course  is  the  cour.se  of  prudence  and  is  a 
CO  irse  wliich  is  more  in  keeping  with  our  obligations  to  our  own  peo¬ 
ples  in  both  countries  to  prevent  a  radical  escalation  of  the  levels  of 
defense  budgets  and  to  save  those  resources  for  the  unfinished  business 
which  both  we  and  the  Russian  people  have  in  our  own  societies. 


Swedish  Memorandum  Subtnitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee:  Control  of  an  Under¬ 
ground  Test  Ban  Treaty,  July  19,  1967  ‘ 


1,  Purpose 


2.  Analytical 
method 
used 


The  nurposo  of  this  document  is  to  provide  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  tho  scientific  background  to 
some  of  the  statements  on  tl.e  problems  of  unueiground 
test  ban  control,  made  by  tho  Representative  of  S^weden 
in  the  ENDC  on  June  29,  1967.*  To  make  it  more  gen¬ 
erally  accessible,  descriptive  language  hj*s  been  used, 
lo  bo  fully'  Uiidei’st aiidablo  some  of  the  pGints  would, 
however,  require  an  explanation  in  inatlieinatical  terms. 

As  stated  in  the  speech,  the.  Swedish  investigations 
have  been  concentrated  on  the  question  of  how  to  use 
seismological  methods  of  identification  to  distinguish 
underground  explosions  among  earthquakes  for  tlie 
purpose  of  verifying  an  underground  test  ban  treaty. 

Tlie  stati.sticul  method  of  evaluation  employed  con¬ 
stitutes  an  application  of  decision  theory  and  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  method  described  in  a  report 
from  the  National  Defence  Research  Institute  in  vStock- 
liolm.^  It  has  been  used  to  evaluate  both  the  c-ase  of  con¬ 
trol  witli  inspection  and  the  case  of  such  control  with¬ 
out  inspection. 


‘ENDC/191,  July  19,  1907.  Gloss  in  orisin.al. 

’.lu/c,  pp.  272-278. 

’National  Defoiice  Rc.senrch  Institute,  Appmarhes  to  S:»mc  Test  Ban  Confeol 
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S.  Specific 
af:sump- 
lions 


The  basic  assumption  made  was  that  a  convincing 
control  system  would  have  to  satisfy  two  political 
requirements: 

(1)  It  should  provide  sufficient  deterrence  against 
violations  by  making  the  probability  for  discovery  suf¬ 
ficiently  high ; 

(2)  It  should  contain  adequate  assurance  against  the 
risk  that  “freaks  of  nature'’,  in  the  form  of  eartliquakes 
similar  in  apiDoarance  to  explosions,  should  induce,  un¬ 
warranted  political  accusations. 

Those  political  requirements  were  put  into  mathemat¬ 
ical  form  together  with  the  statistical  properties  of  the 
identification  method  investigated.  The  quantities  ob¬ 
tained  were  then  used  in  a  mathematical  model  of  con¬ 
trol  procedures  which  takes  into  account  the  always 
present  risks  of  mistaking  explosions  for  earthquake.s 
and  vice  versa.  (The  appearance  now  and  then  of  ex¬ 
plosions  looking  like  earthquakes  is  covered  in  tliis 
way).  This  model  then  provides  a  procedure  by  which 
to  determine  the  level  of  eartliquake  similarity  below 
wliich  an  event  is  regarded  as  .an  explosion.  This  level 
is  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  the  required 
deterrence  against  violations  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
viding  sufficient  assurance  against  mistakes  concern¬ 
ing  earthquakes,  An  essential  feature  of  the  method  em- 
))loyed  is  that  it  also  permits  the  determination  of  the 
mok  efficient  level  of  earthquake-similarity,  efficient 
in  the  sense  that  the  requii-ed  deterrent  is  maintained  at 
the  same  time  as — in  the  non-inspection  case — the  risk 
for  mistako.s  concerning  eartliquakes  is  made  as  small 
as  possible.  Likewise,  in  the  inspection  case,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inspections  required  is  minimized. 

In  conclusion,  the,  method  employed  provides  a  jiro- 
cedure  to  determine  whether  a  particular  identification 
method,  exploited  in  the  most  efficient  way,  nieet.s  a 
particular  political  comrol  requirement  or  not. 

Th.o  method  involves  eight  basic  quantities.  These  arc 
described  more,  fullv  in  the  following.  In  order  to  he 
able  to  make  the  calculations,  specific  numerical  values 
have  been  assigned  to  some  of  them.  Tills  is  also  ex¬ 
plained  below. 

For  threo  of  the  eight  quantities  the  numerical  values 
are  determined  by  nature  and  by  the  observational  tech¬ 
niques  available. 

For  the  purpose  of  calculation,  the  number  of  eartli- 
(piakes  per  year  in  the  area  to  be  monitored  was  talcen 
as 200.  According  to  an  official  statement  in  the  United 
States"  this  corresponds  to  the  yearly  miinher  of  shal¬ 
low  earthquakes  in  the  Soviet  T’iiion,  of  magnitudes 
larger  than  4.  This  number  has  also  been  said  to  he  not 
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fui’  from  the  cori’('Pi)oiuliiig'  nunibrr  of  parfhqiiakos  in 
tlie  Unitpd  Slalos.  Tlip  piul icular  inagnitmle  level  of  *4 
was  selected  us  being  close  to  the  level  .f  routine  detec¬ 
tion  by  the  jiowerful  seismologiral  LASA  station  in 
Montana.  Events  of  magnitudes  just  aho\e  this  detec¬ 
tion  level  will,  because  of  the  sophisticated  post  detec¬ 
tion  processing  possible  with  data  from  this  station, 
have  a  signal  to  noise  ratio  which  is  he.lpfid  to  identifi¬ 
cation  analysis  also  of  these  weak  events.  The  magni¬ 
tude  corresponds  to  underground  explosions  in  hard 
rock  of  nuclear  devices  with  yields  of  approximately 
one  Idiot  on. 

Two  statistical  quantities  were  employed  to  de.si'iiho 
the  particular  idem ilicat ion  methods  considereil.  One 
of  them  is  ileterinined  by  the  physical  properties  of 
earthquakes  and  the  other  by  the  corresponding  prop¬ 
erties  of  exiilosions,  Botli  are  influenced  by  the  partic¬ 
ular  method  of  measurement  employetl.  In  all,  five 
ident  ilicat  ion  methods  were  studied.  The  statistical 
proppi'ties  of  these  various  methods  were  obtained  from 
jmblished  reports  or  from  articles  in  scientilio  journals. 
Three  of  them '  make  use  of  local  or  regional  data,  meas¬ 
ured  within  approximately  1000  km  from  the  event, 
(For  the  purpose  of  te.st  ban  control  such  regional  data 
could  be  obtained  through  a  proper  international  data 
excliange.)  The.  two  other  ident  ilicat  ion  methods  con¬ 
sidered®  cmiiloy  teleseisinic  data,  obtained  at  di.stances 
between  2000  and  10000  kin  from  the  event,  ('riie.se  can 
thus  be  u.sed  over  intercontinental  distances.) 

The  remaining  live  quantities  involved  in  our  analy¬ 
sis  exjire.ss  the  political  requirements  of  the  control  pro¬ 
cedure.  Their  numerical  determination  is  largely  a 
matter  of  political  and  technical  judgement  and  should 
be  considered  as  a  major  step  in  the  definition  of  a  con¬ 
trol  system. 

'I’lie  .sufficient  detrcrenco  against  violations  is  de¬ 
fined  by  two  quantities:  the  number  of  explosions  jier 
year  in'  violation  of  a  treaty  and  a  sufficiently  high 
probability  of  disclosure  of  such  violations.  In  our  cal¬ 
culations  the  number  of  these  explosions  was  chosen  to 
be  one  jier  year.  The  disclo.sure  probability  level  was 
|)ut  at  U)  per  cent,  meaning  that  a  prospective  violator 
would  have,  to  face  one  chance  it.  ten  of  being  disclosed. 
This  level  ^\■ns  estimated  to  bo  high  enough  to  deter 


“.I.  Itrmie,  A.  Esiiiim.sa  aiul  ,T.  Oliver  in  Jonnml  nf  f;>  oiilnisiiuf 
.Iiiiie  1.  19CS,  PI).  .‘t.'iOl- .Tiia :  K.  .Tel»‘  and  f).  Willis  \oltx.  Sept. -Oet. 

IfKn,  pp.  28-'10;  A.  Honker  and  W.  Mitronovns,  BuUvtin  of  the  Si  isninloijinil 
Sririctu  of  America,  vol.  54  (11)C4),  pp.  9C1-971. 

*B.  J.  Kelly,  Semiannual  Technical  Siuntnarjr  Report  on  Seismic  Discrimina¬ 
tion,  Dee.  31,  1900.  Lincoln  Laboratory,  Is?xingti>ii,  ilnss. ;  P.  D.  Marsliail.  E.  '\V. 
t'.ari)onter,  A.  DoUh'as  and  J.  U.  Young,  Atomic  V»'cai>oris  ite.sfarcli  Rstablishmcnt 
rept.  No.  (M!7/0C),  Alilcrnnistun,  Berks,  U.K.,  Oct.  j9<5G. 
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4.  Result* 


from  vioirttioiis  in  virw  of  tlm  liigli  polilicul  <’osls  iii- 
volv('<l  in  a  disrlosnrp.  As  a  m.ittcr  of  fart,  iliis  li<;iirr 
srrms  (n  Inup  lunm  uspil  in  sinvilar  ralrnlniions  in  tlio 
f  nilrd  .'States.  It  slionKl  not  heronfnsed  witii  iho  iilirlirr 
k'vrls  of  clisclosuro  desirable  in  intelligt'iice  ariivitics, 
where  one,  of  com7=o,  wants  to  find  out  as  nuicli  as 
possible. 

'I'he  second  political  retiuireinent  of  the  control  sys¬ 
tem,  as  outlined  in  the  Swedish  speech,  concerns  the 
adequate  assurance  afiainst  the  risk  th.  it  earthquakes, 
similar  in  appearance  to  explosions,  could  lead  to  un¬ 
warranted  poiit  ical  accusations. 

In  the  case  of  control  with  ina])ection  the  process  of 
verification  contains  two  steps.  In  the  first  one  mistakes 
concerning  earthquakes  on  the  basis  of  seismological 
and  collateral  evidence  are  of  limited  importance  ns 
the  final  political  decision  will  be  made  only  after  the 
second  step,  that  of  inspection,  has  given  conclusive 
evidence  of  a  violation.  The  case  of  control  with  on-site 
inspection  therefore  has  to  take  into  account  thomimber 
of  such  inspections  required  or  permitted.  At  the  outset 
of  our  calculations  this  number  was  left  open  as  a  quan¬ 
tity  to  bo  determined  by  the  calculation.  In  the  inspec¬ 
tion  case  the  efficiency  of  inspections  also  has  to  bo  taken 
into  account.  This  will  depend  on  tlm  inspection  )n’occ- 
duvo  provided  in  the  treaty  (in  past  tost  ban  discus¬ 
sions  roforred  to  as  inspection  modalities)  and  on 
available  techniques  for  event  localization  and  on-site 
inspection.  This  inspection  efficiency  was  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  terms  of  tho  probability  that  inspections  of  vio¬ 
lations  will  bo  successful.  This  probability  was  put  at  50 
per  cent,  ijeing  an  esSimate  of  wliat  ever.t  location  enpa- 
bilitie.s  and  modalities  could  provide,  taken  together. 

In  tho  case  of  control  Vi  ithout  on-site  inspections,  tiie 
guarantee  given  by  the  inspections  against  mistaking  in 
tho  final  assessment  earthquakes  for  explosions  does  not 
exist  and  has  to  be  replaced  by  an  extremely  low  proba¬ 
bility  for  making  such  mistakes.  This  probability  is 
measured  by  the  expected  rumber  of  years  between  such 
mistakes.  In  our  calculations  this  number  was  left  ojicn 
as  a  quantity  to  be  determined.  In  assessing  the  results, 
we  assumed  that  control  systems,  where  such  mistakes 
are  expected  to  occtir  only  once  in  a  hundred  years,  are 
acceptable  and  that  systems  with  one  mistake  in  ten 
years  are  worth  being  discussed. 

Using  the  assumptions  described  above  the  calcula¬ 
tions  showed  that  some  of  the  identification  methods 
that  have  been  published  are  of  rather  limited  efficiency. 
However,  data  on  the  British  toleseismic  or  long  dis- 
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taiifc  iiiptluul  of  idpiitifipiilion  bv  coiiipk-xlty,  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  Kelly  in  tlic  report  referred  to  in  an  earlier 
footnote  and  obtained  with  the  LASA  station  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  indicate  tlie  possibility  of  a  control  system  with  no 
more  than  one  on-site  inspection  in  two  years.  A  similar 
number  of  on-site  inspections  would  be  sufficient  if  re¬ 
gional  data,  pi  )per  to  the  identification  method  devcl- 
o[)ed  in  the  T'nitod  States  by’  Booker  and  Mitronovas 
ami  also  referred  to  above,  could  be  obtained,  for  in¬ 
stance,  through  an  international  data  exchange.  If  com¬ 
bined,  these  two  methods  should  result  in  a  further  de¬ 
crease  ii  the  number  of  on-site  in.spections  required. 
This  constitutes  considerable  progress  if  eomjiared  with 
tho  requirement  of  several  inspections  per  year  stated 
in  the  past. 

The  efficiency  of  the  published  identilieation  methods 
has  indeed  improved  so  much  during  the  last  years  that 
il  has  become  meaningful  to  discuss  the  possibilities  for 
control  without  inspection.  The  data  on  identification 
by  comiilexity,  already  referred  to,  indicate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  inspection-free  control  system  with  the  re¬ 
quired  ton  per  cent  deterrence  level  and  limiting  mis- 
t.akes  concerning  earthquakes  to  once  in  15  years.  This 
might  constitute  an  acceptable  system  in  it.self.  It  would 
be  further  impro\-ed  if  regional  data  for  the  Booker 
and  Mitronovas  identification  method  were  made  avail¬ 
able  through  an  international  data  exchange. 

The  most  promising  of  the  published  identification 
methods  is,  however,  one  which  m.akcs  use  of  certain 
simultaneous  measurements,  from  long  distances,  of 
long  period  and  short  period  waves.  The  value  of  this 
method  was  recognized  at  an  early  stage  by  British  sci¬ 
entists  and  tlie  data  on  this  method,  published  by 
Marsliall  et  al.  in  the  British  report  referred  to  earlier, 
indicate  the  possibility  of  an  inspection-free  system  op¬ 
erating  at  a  deterrence  level  of  more  than  10  per  cent 
and  limiting  mistakes  concerning  earthquakes  to  one  in 
a  lumdred  yeai's.  This  would  be  a  very  impressive  sy's- 
tem  but  in  this  case  our  estimates  rest  on  rather  few 
ohservations  and  one  should  be  cautious  in  using  our 
conehisioms  imtil  more  data  have  been  made  available. 
To  include  in  its  jiractical  application  sufficiently  low 
magnitudes  this  short  pcriod/long  period  method  of 
identification  requires  that  (he  sensitive  short  period 
array  stations  are  combined  with  arrays  of  very  sensitive 
long  iK-riod  instruments  and  powerful  conqmters. 
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Statement  by  the  Swedish  Repfesentative  (Edelstam)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Verifica¬ 
tion  of  Underground  Test  Ban,  July  20,  1967  ’ 

In  a  st!i(oii\en(  niutle  hofoiv  the  ('onnnittcc  ot\  20  Jiinn  (ho  hciul 
oi  ilu'  Swodish  clo.iofralioii,  Mrs.  Alva  Myrilal,  dciilt  with  (ho  subject 
of  a  t  rcaty  banning'  uiuler<iidun(l  nin-loar  tests.'-  She  (>ut  forward  hiter 
alia  sonic  Hndin^is  and  sufi'^ostions  of  a  lochiiical  nature  intended  as  a 
eontribution  to  end  if  possible  the  ju'esent  deadlock  on  thoque.stinn  of 
control  methods  to  be  employed  to  monitor  .such  a  treaty.  With  that 
statement  the  Swedish  delegation  wanted  to  start  a  ne.w  disens,sion  in 
the  C 'or, unit  tee,  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  lind  out  if  the  time  was  not 
now  ripe  to  bring  the  matter  of  a  eomprehensivo  test -ban  treaty  to  a 
successful  end. 

•I.  ^\'e  have  .since  been  gratified  to  note  tliat  other  delegations  are 

similarly  preoecupied  with  this  subject.  I  have  in  mind,  of  course,  the 
important  statements  made  by  the.  rejiresentative.  of  tho  United  States, 
Mr.  Foster,  at  the  meeting  of  11  July,^  and  by  tho  representative  of  the 
Soviet  I'nioti,  Mr.  Koshchin,  at  the.  meet  ingot  13  July.* 

^  Afr.  Foster  put  a  number  of  questions  to  this  delegation  asking 
for  further  mfonnation  which,  he  said,  tlie  United  States  Government 
needed  for  its  study  of  some  of  the  points  made  in  Mrs.  Myrdal's 
speech.  Wo  hope  that  satisfactory  answers  to  Iilr.  Foster’s  questioris 
will  be  found  in  the  Swedish  delegation’s  document  entitled  “Memo¬ 
randum  on  the  control  of  an  underground  test  ban  treaty”,  whicli  was 
distributed  yesterday  and  is  available  to  representatives  here  today.® 
The  remarks  wliieh  1  am  about  to  make  with  specific  reference  to  those 
([uestions  should  I  e.  studied  together  wilii  that  document  to  become 
meaningful. 

().  1  have  to  add,  liowcver,  that  .some  of  the  qiiostion.s  put  to  ii.s  by 

(he  United  States  delegation  cannot  he  satisfactorily  answered  by 
words  alone.  The  answei’s  would  have  to  he.  put  into  mathemalioal 
language  to  lie  coniplete.  We  have  not  aiienijMed  to  do  tl'-is  in  our 
meiuorandnin ;  it  would  have  made  the  paper  inaccessihlc  to  most  of 
us  aroimd  (his  table.  Some  of  the  matliematical  descriptions  arc,  how¬ 
ever,  already  available  to  specialists  in  the  leehnica’  document  referred 
to  in  footnote.  1  of  tho  meniorandum.  With  this  important  reservation, 
I  will  now  treat  Jlr.  Foster's  quest  ions  one  by  one. 

7.  Tlie  fu’st  one  deals  with  our  statement  that  only  one  eartlnpiake 
will  lie  mistaken  for  an  e.xplosion  in  iifteen  years.  Tl'ic  method  of  cal- 
enlation  v.se<l  to  obtain  these  immliers  is  deserihed  in  general  terms  in 
our  memorandum.  'Flic  data  that  were  used  arc  also  defined  in  the 
to.xt . 

8,  The  second  (piestion  deals  with  the,  suffieioney  of  detorrenee  af¬ 
forded  by  particular  verification  methods.  Here  I  wi.sh  to  emphasize 


'  I0Ni>r/PV.  315.  pp.  -1-7. 
•  Ante,  pp.  272-3tK. 

®  Aiilc.  pi>.  2tM-29S. 

’  .liifc.  pp.  21)8-302. 
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(hill  (In'  luirpusi*  of  dll'  (•oiitrol  svsIimii,  iis  \v(>  il,  should  In*  (<>  di'ter 
from  violiit ions  of  (lie  Ivciuy.  Its  ]uir|iosi*.  would  not  lu*  to  jimvidi* 
iululli”i‘iiri‘  fiu'is.  Wi“  ho|>(>  lliiit  our  dot'uiu(‘ut  l•oul:lil's  n  sal isfiu  Inrv 
tli'si'i'iiil ioii  of  how  ^\l>  i-aiiii'  to  .'ousldt'f  tlu*  |)i»rli<  ular  drterri-iu  c  1l‘\i*1 
of  lit  (irr  I'ont  to  he  siillicieiil.  1  \*  ish  to  refer  to  pao-e  -I.  outliniiii;  our 
evahialiou  on  this  j)oiul.  1  may  a<ld  that,  to  our  knowledjje,  llie  same 
percent  aj*e  figure  has  heeii  used  in  I  lie  pe.st  in  e(>rrespoudiug  caloula- 
tions  l)v  I'liited  Slates  scientists. 

!>.  'I'he  thiril  ([uoslioii  deals  with  tlie  inspection  case.  Mr.  Foster 
<|uestioned  our  slati'inenl  that  the  Rrilish  ‘'coinj)le.\i(y"'  method  of 
identification  from  lou^i'  distance  could  re'hice.  the  need  for  inspections 
to  one  in  two  yrar.s.  Once  apain,  this  was  t-'e  restilt  of  the  ealenhitions 
made  hy  usin<'  the  method  that  we  hace  tried  to  descrihe  in  {leneral 
terms  in  onr  niemoramhim. 

10.  We  have  also  in  our  document  etcplained  how  we  arrived  at  the 
particular  level  of  on-site  inspection  efllciency  ust'd  in  our  calc  illations. 
In  this  conne.xion  wo  look  forward  to  the  furtlier  technical  information 
of  the  event  location  problems  connected  with  this  issue  which  was 
jiromised  hy  Mr.  Foster  in  his  statement. 

1 1.  Finally,  in  answer  to  the  question  on  the  ma<initude  of  seismic 
events  considered,  we  hope  that  it  has  been  made  clear  in  our  document 
how  this  particular  point  was  treated. 

12.  Let  me.  add  ns  a  furtlier  explanation  to  readers  of  our  memo¬ 
randum  that  our  asses.«ment  of  the  control  capabilities  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  data  used  and  on  the  political  requirements  we  put  into 
our  calculations.  Other  iuvestipitors  mifrht  well  want  to  use  another 
set  of  political  requirements  on  deterrence  afrainst  violations  and  as¬ 
surance  ajrainst  mistakes  about  earthquakes.  'I'liese  would  in  turn  leail 
toother  results. 

1:5.  Mr.  Foster,  in  his  stalciuent,  also  dealt  with  the  relationshi|> 
between  national  security  and  arms  control  measures,  “'riie  appeal  of 
arms  control  measures  must  rest  on  whether  they  enhance  tlie  security 
of  tb.c  nations  agreeing:  to  them'’,  lie  sui*!.  He  uent  on  to  sav : 

To  lie  consoiiniit  with  .securit.v,  a  ceuiiachenKive  Icst-l'aii  tia-aty  miii,  niT'irrt  a 
niciuis  for  verifying  tlmt  each  iinrty  is  fallllling  Us  oUligatioiis.  Tlint  is  to  say, 
<iiu>  of  two  imriios  cannot  bo  exjioctod  to  cease  an  activity  in  wliicli  Inuli  are  cii- 
gagcil  anil  wliicli  la  an  liaiiortant  factor  in  tlieir  strategic  rcluti<inslii|i  unless 
It  is  ciinvinci-d  tliat  tlie  otlier  piirt.v  nl.so  is  ending  that  activity.’ 

1-1.  We  should  not  wish  to  dispute  this  thesis.  But  we  are  coulident 
that  by  using  a  deterring  system  of  com  rol  in  conformity  with  the  iileas 
which  wc  have  put  forward,  a  treaty  banning  all  nnclenr  tests  wotild 
serve  the  ptirpose  of  national  seenrity. 

l.s.  Mr.  Ifoshchin  pointed  otit  that  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
shonkl  be  considered — 

...  as  a  first  step  towards  the  cessation  of  the  nuolenr  arms  race,  towards  the 
eliaiination  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  our  opinion  the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty, 
hy  bringing  about  a  higiier  degree  of  conOdence  in  relations  between  Utates. 
would  open  up  more  favorable  possibilities  for  nebievlag  agreement  on  otlier 
d'snriniiment  unestiona  and  in  the  first  jilaee  on  questions  of  iiueleur  disiirmanient. 


*  lii.'r.  p,  2nn. 
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He  went  on  to  say  : 

One  of  the  most  important  stops  towards  nucloar  disarmament  would  bo  the 
dlscomtnuatlon  by  the  nuclear  Rowers  of  all  tests  of  nuclear  weapons,  Including 
underground  nuclear  explosions.’ 

16.  It  is  indeed  the.  opinion  of  the  whole  world  that  a  treaty  to  this 
effect  would  constitute  a  real  proof  of  the  good  will  of  the  nurlear- 
wetipon  Powers  to  put  an  end  to  the  constant  refinement  of  their  enor¬ 
mous  nuclear  stockpiles.  I  will  not  reiterate  once  again  what  was  said 
in  our  earlier  statement  on  this  score..  I  only  wish  to  remind  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  ‘he  general  framework  in  which  we  have  placed  the  ideas  of 
a  technic,  nature  which  we  advanced  in  our  earlier  statement  and 
which  we  are  bringing  forward  again  today. 

17.  Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  have  noted  with  appreciation  the 
statemerits  by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  representativef; 
that  their  Governments  do  desire  to  seek  an  effective  comprehensive 
test-ban  treaty.  We  view  the  discussion  which  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  has  now  engaged  upon  as  a  further  proof 
of  this  political  will.  This  spirit  should  make  it  possible  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  work  out  during  its  current  session  a  draft  text  of  a  treaty 
banning  all  nuclear  tests. 


Statement  by  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister  (Fanfani)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  (Extract),  August  1, 
1967' 


10.  The  Italian  Government  wishes  to  recall  once  again  that  it  is 
resolutely  favouritl  le  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-pi'olifora- 
tion  of  nuclear  weajions.  This  r.ttitude  has  been  reaffirmed  on  several 
occasion.s  before  the  Italian  Parliament  and  during  bilateral  metMing*;, 
as  well  as  in  this  very  forum.  With  a  view  to  such  an  agreement,  the 
Italian  Government  has  pledged  itself  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Parliament  the  concrete  draft  treaty  that  will  he  submitted  to  tliis 
Committee,  During  ihe  discus-sions  and  contacts  established  with  a 
view  to  elaborating  drafts  for  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  the  Italian 
Government  ha.s  endeavoured  to  harmonize  its  ideas  and  suggestions 
with  ilie  resolutin.  :s  approved  bv  the  United  Nations.  The  policy  of  the 
Italian  Gnvevnnii'nt  in  this  field  is,  furthermore,  well  known  to  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee,  It  has  favoured  unremittingly  for  years 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  that  would  he  as  porfeoi  as  jiossihle  and  iiased 
on  a  hiilatu'i.  of  oliligations  and  responsibilities  without  any  discrimi¬ 
nations  other  tiiau  those  inherent  in  the  present  situation. 

11.  An  ideal  non-proliferation  ti  aty  should  meet,  among  other-^. 
the  foliowingi'OFulitinns :  that  of  safeguarding  Ihe  security  of  countries 


'  Aiitr.  p.  .'iOl. 
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v.Iiioh  voluntarily  renounce  nuclear  weapons:  that  of  reooofuizing  the 
legit iiiiate  aspirations — wliich  they  cannot  la'uounco — (.>£  all  countries 
to  the  i)eacefal  use,  of  nuclear  energy  ami  to  the  technical  and  indus- 
iria!  progress  resulting  therefrom;  that  of  not  thwarting  the  elforts 
‘•arried  on  hy  Europe  with  a  view  to  attaining  the  objectives  of  uni- 
fi'-ai  ion  and  consolidation  of  existing  eonimon  institutions;  tliat  of  not 
hindering  the  as  yet  unknow  n  possibilities  of  j)rogress  in  science,  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  economy  of  States  through  too  rigid  legal  formulas  of 
unlimited  duration;  and  lastly,  that  of  directing  the  nuclonr  counirics 
towards  practical  and  concrete  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

Id.  1  wished  to  sketch  the.  broad  outline  of  an  ideal  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty,  first  bi  enable  further  iinjirovements  to  be  made  in  the 
exist iiig  drafts,  secondly  to  renew  an  ardent  appeal  to  reason  and 
nnder.standing,  and  lastly  to  recall  that  our  moratorium  proposal  of 
I'.iti.'i  -  was  inspired  in  its  sinijilicity  Ity  the  aforementioned  aims. 

13.  When  on  2'J  July  lUCf)  in  this  very  room  I  explained  the  ideas 
vhich  were  subsequently  to  be  embodied  in  the  moratorium  proposal,^ 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  the  sulimis-slon  of  a  draft  treaty.  Indeed,  the  lat¬ 
ter  w  as  submitted  some  twenty  days  latcr.^  Today  it  seems — aaid  it  is 
to  be  liope'l — that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  submission  of  another  draft 
I  retii  y.''  e  are  waiting  for  it.  We  are  all  waiting  for  it  in  the  hope  that, 
particularly  in  the  present  international  situation,  it  may  contribute 
elTectively  to  progress  on  the  road  to  disarmament,  to  the  relaxation  of 
tension,  and  to  peace, 

14.  In  tlie  same  spirit  which  led  me  two  years  ago  to  put  forward 
the  idea  of  a  moratorium,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  today  that,  precisely 
because  of  the  importance  we  attribute  to  a  well-balanced  and  effective 
treaty,  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  make  progre,«s  with  other  col¬ 
lateral  disarmament  measures,  especially  if  they  are  likely  to  encourage 
adherence  to  the  draft  troaiy.  1  therefore  wonder  whether  it  would  not 
lie  possible  to  imagine  some  proposal  which,  while  linked  up  with 
me.isures  examined  in  the  past,  miglu  responcl  to  certain  imperatives 
imjiortant  for  all  of  us  and  more  particularly  for  the  non-nuclear 
Powers  that  have  undertaken  the  'otiation  of  th.e  treaty. 

la.  This  propo.sal  could  !;<■  inde'  •  ,>iit  of  the  treaty,  linked  with  or 
cci-n  liicoi  jjdrainl  in  it  aecoriluig  ‘.u  circuni.staiices:  it  could  consist  of 
an  agreement  under  which  the  nuclear  Towel's  would  transmit  pe- 
rio<lically  to  tlie  non-nuclear  Stales  signatories  to  1  lie  t  reaty  an  agreed 
quantity  of  the  fissile  materials  they  produce.  The  principle  motivat¬ 
ing  .such  an  agreement  has  already  met  with  the  approval  of  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Soviet  I.uiion  when  they  examined  in  1S)G4  the  well- 
kiinw  ii  ju'ojxisal  for  a  “cut-off" — that  is,  a  discontimiaiK'o  of  the  pro- 
dm-rion  of  fissile  materials  f'lr  nuclear  weapons® — but  it  was  not 
ftillowcd  iqi  because,  of  the  diffieultie.s  encountered  in  connexion  with 
the  (piestion  of  control.  It  represented,  however,  an  expi'ession  of  the 
will  to  achieve  disarmament,  an  e.xprossion  of  will  to  which  it  would 
pi  r!iap>  be  oppo’-hine  to  revert  today. 

’  h"i  on  Bixarmament.  19GS,  pp.  411-412. 

‘  Mr.  1  iiifaiii'-i  sifi.  .  till  lit  iitnieara  itiii/.,  [ip.  2.sS-2S‘.t, 

■  I  hill,  iip  .'51"  .AS. 

’  S.  c  post,  pp, 
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16.  An  agreement  of  this  kind  would  iiuliiectly  subjeet  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  u’.iclear  weajxms  by  the  militarily-uucU'iir  States  to  a  brake 
consistir.g  in  the  necessity  of  allocating  ))art  of  liieir  fissile  maierials 
to  non-nuclear  countries  for  peaceful  uses. 

17.  IVithin  the  same  context,  the  non-mide.'ir  countries  to  whn-li  the 
fissile  materials  transferred  by  the  nuclear  Powers  would  be  assigned 
should  pay  a  reduced  price  compared  to  the  market  value,  ll'hereas 
part  of  this  price  would  go  to  the  nuclear  p>rodiieiug  Powers,  the  oilier 
part  could  be  paid  into  the  United  Nations  funds  for  the  progress  of 
the  developing  countries. 

IS.  The  agreement  thus  proposed  eould  also  lay  down  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  distribution  of  fissile  materials  among  the  heiiefu  iary  emm- 
tries.  As  for  control,  one  could  refer  to  the  ))ri)visions  of  the 
non-proliferation  treaty.  I  wish  to  stress  the  link  that  exists  in  this 
profiosal  between  the  br"><e  on  niielcar  annameut.  the  enconragmiumt 
of  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energv,  and  tlie  aid  given  to  the  soric,! 
and  economic  progress  of  the  developfng  count  l  ies. 

10.  This  initiative,  of  which  1  have  sketched  the  broad  <ni(line, 
would  also  he  a  gesture  of  goodwill  made  hy  the  nuclear  Powers  to 
prove  their  willingness  to  give  up  part  of  their  fissile  materials  and  to 
put  a  brake,  even  a  modest  one, on  (he  continuous  growth  of  their  mili¬ 
tary  nuclear  potential.  Th  s  initiative  would  jirovidc  tliein  with  ilie 
means  of  counterbalancing  renunciation  by  tlie  non-nuclear  coun¬ 
tries,  which  would  not  fail  to  encourage  concrete  measures  to  fill  the 
technological  gap,  sucli  as  those  that  were  envisaged  in  an  Italian  )>ro- 
posal  put  forward  last  year.  The  initiative  which  we  sugge.-t  woulil 
enable  the  nuclear  countries  to  estaliUsli  an  ideal  link  hetwecii  disarma¬ 
ment  measures  and  the  progress  of  dcveloiiing  areas,  in  conformity 
with  the  appeal  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  •  and  the  Italian  pro¬ 
posal  made  in  1965  at  the  l.brited  N'atiou.s  fieiieral  A.'.»ouihly  ami 
rencAved  at  Geneva  in  this  Committee. 

20.  Lastly,  if  the  transfer  of  fissile  materials  would  heuelit  only  »he 
non-nuclear  countries  signatories  to  tiie  nou-pi'wiiferatioii  treaty,  the 
idea  which  I  have  just  explained  (o  you  wouhl  favour  the  accession  to 
this  treaty  of  the  greatest  possible,  number  of  nou-miclcar  countries  by 
jAroviding  ui\  appi-eciablo  matecial  and  moral  counAensation  for  tlieir 
renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

21.  If  tile  ( ’ommit tee  agrees  tliat  (his  idea  is  interesting,  the  Italian 
delegation  could  easily  tlcvelop  it  for  (he  ))urpose.s  of  the  (’ouferem-e 
in  a  document  which  might  prove  useful  in  expectation  of  a  draft 
treaty,  or  even  in  its  preparation,  or  in  supplementing  it.  The  imimr- 
tanl  need  is  to  spare  no  eti'oit  in  the  search  for  ideas,  formulas  and  solu¬ 
tions  that  will  enable  progress  to  he  made  in  the  specific  field  of  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  as  well  as  in  the  other  more  giuieral 
but  no  less  important  field  of  collateral  measures.  In  about  a  month  ami 
a  iiaif  from  now  the  meetings  of  the  Uniteii  Nations  Gem  val  As.--cm- 
bly  will  bo  resumed  in  New  York.  It  is  neeessary  and  timely  ilmt  the 
Ceiieral  Assembly  should  l>e  in  a  position,  thanks  to  the  work  of  this 
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anil  ('o)istnictive  proiiToss  for  wo  hopo  in  all  licUls  of 

(lisarmamcnt. 


Statement  by  the  Canadian  Representative  (Burns)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  August  3,  1967  ' 

•Ja.  'Today  I  ani  iroiiifi  (o  sprak  alaait  llio  noii-prolifcral  ion  ti  raty, 
(he  draft  of  winch  wc  all  hope  (o  sec  very  sdon.-  I  sliall  be  speakinir, 
more  particularly,  of  certain  conditions  which  the  Canadian  ilcle<ralion 
l)clie\  es  should  ho.  attached  to  that  treaty,  or  certain  apreeniont.-;  which 
slnndd  Im'  made  collateral  to  it.  What  1  shall  he  siiyiii'^,  of  conr.se,  ill 
be  more  or  le.ss  a  repetition  of  wliat  my  deleirat ion  ha.s  alreaily  said  at 
\'arious  times,  ]Iowe\er,  other  delegations  here  have  gone  throngli  a 
somewhat  similar  e-xercise;  and,  as  a  long  time  has  gone  by  while  the 
( 'onfeiviice  lia.s  been  waiting  for  the  draft  treaty  to  appear,  it  may  be 
that  reviews  of  posit  ions  are  notsuperlliious. 

'd(l.  1  think  that  all  delegations  here  are  aware  that,  the  C'anailian 
(lovernment  hits  always  accepted  that  a  non-proliferation  treaty  in  it.s 
essence  must  be  to  somo  degree  discriminatory.  However,  it  i.s  the  only 
alternative  to  allowing  tlie  coiitiiuiecl  .spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
coming  into  being  of  more  military  nuclear  Powei-s — and  .such  a 
process  in  the  end  w<mld  ha\  (*  no  otJier  result  than  nuclear  war,  and 
[)rohably  nuclear  war  oventnally  on  the  greatest  scale.  It  is  the  main 
l>iiri)()se  of  all  of  us  liere  to  stop'  such  a  catastrophe  from  occurring. 

•1~.  Xeverthele.s.s,  while  Canada  realizes  that  tliero  is  houiul  to  he 
some  discrimination  in  a  noii-jiroiiferatioii  treaty,  we  have  always 
urged  that  such  di.scriiiiinatioii  should  he  limited  as  far  as  possible; 
and  wo  Ix^lieve  that  it  is  po.ssih'le  for  the  mudear  Powei’s  to  agree  lo 
measures  v.-liich  will  le^^stm  (lie  discrijr.iiiatioji  in  (-ertaiii  a.'.pecl,'-. 

■_'S,  .Another  point  which  we  have  made  in  common  witli  other  dele¬ 
gations  hei-e.  and  al.so  in  the  United  Nat  ions  General  A.s.sembly,  is  that 
a  non-proliferation  livaty  .should  be  only  the  first  step  in  a  .-HU’ies  of 
measures  which  would  fiu’llier  limit  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  wai’  and 
in  the  cml  lead  lo  the  aholitiou  of  imcleai’  weaponry.  If  the  treaty  is  to 
bo  accepted  hy  all  cuunli  ics  which  aiv  concerned,  particularly  hy  those 
conuti  ies  wliich  have  1  he  capacity  to  make  iiiicleai'  weapons  for  ihem- 
selvi  j.  then  it  must  lie  .seen  lo  be  a  slej>  in  the  di.sarmament  proce.s.s  and 
not  merely  something  which,  after  ladng  achie\ed.  is  left  to  stand  hy 
itself.  Furl hermore,  this  Commiltce  must  he  coiu-erned  that  tlie  draft 
t'.'caiv  "ill  contain  siii'li  pro\’isi«:iis  or  It*  accom|)ani(d  hy  collafe('al 
ar:-,. 'c  ements  on  the  points  I  shall  mention  whicli  will  make  it  nego- 
(iaide  vith  all  the  coiinlrics  in  the  category  of  jiotcntial  mililary 
nuclear  Powers. 
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29.  When  wc  talk  of  the  halanec  of  ohligations  ami  resiiii'iisibilit  ios, 
referring  to  Genera!  Assembly  resolution  2028  (XX),^  what  ilo  we 
have  in  mind  ?  One  particular  ))oint  is  tl\e  provision  of  gi\arantees  for 
the  security  of  certain  countries  wlu<'h  are  not  allied  to  any  great 
nuclear  Powers  and  whicli  ntay  be  in  a  situation  at  some  time  or  other 
Avhere  they  may  face  the  tltreat  of  having  ituclear  weajxtns  used  against 
them — may  be  subject,  as  the  expression  has  it,  to  “nuclear  blackmair’. 
To  make  any  sucli  guarantee  of  st'curity  ell’ect  ive  or  credible,  of  course, 
presents  considerable  difficulties.  It  would  have  to  be  stated  in  terms 
which  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  include  within  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  itself.  Perhaps  the  most  that  cotild  be 
expressed  in  the  treaty  itself  wovtld  be  a  st  atement  in  general  terms  that 
the  nuclejvr  Powers  bear  a  responsibility  for  safeguarding  the  nuclear 
peace,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way. 

30.  One  way  to  state  the  right  to  security  against  attack  by  unclear 
weapons  for  those  countries  which  aro  Aviilijig  to  forgo  the”  right  to 
make  these  themselves  might  be  by  way  of  a  resolution  of  tlie  t'nited 
Nations  General  Assembly;  bin  that  probably  would  have  to  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  other  assurances.  We  would  call  to  mind  again  the  fact 
that  the  nuclear  Powers  are  also  the  pennanent  members  of  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council;  and  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  in  both  those 
caikcities  they  have  a  particular  responsibility  for  seeing  tlrat  the 
peace  is  kept  and  that  the  less  powerful  countries  within  tne  United 
Natioirs  can  live  without  the  fear  of  being  “atomized”,  so  to  speak. 

31.  We  also  note  that  an  e.s,spntial  part  of  the  treaty  will  be  that 
those  countries  signatories  of  it  which  do  not  posse.ss  midear  weapons 
accept  insjpcclion  or  control  of  their  nuclear  installations  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  GAEA).  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  plutonium  or  other  explosive  fissile  material  is  not  diverted, 
allowing  nuclear  weapons  to  be  made  from  it.  It  is  quite  clearly  neces- 
saiT  that  the  countries  which  do  not  pos-sess  nuclear  weapons  should 
accept  such  a  provision.  However,  so  far  it  docs  not  appar  that  the 
nuclear  Powers  them.sclves  are  also  willing  to  accept  IAEA  control. 
Canada  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  particidar  kind  of  discrimination 
is  not  necessary  in  (ho  tre.aty  and  tliaf  (lie  nuclear  Powers,  as  well  as 
the  nuclearly-unarmeil  .Stales,  .choiild  acrejd  control  over  their  jveaceful 
nuclear  activities. 

32.  The  nuclear  Powers  have  told  the  .States  wliicli  do  not  possess 
nuclear  weapons  that  insjiection  by  IAEA  will  not  inhibit  (heir  devel¬ 
opment  of  nuclear  energy  or  expose  them  to  tho  iiossibility  of  com¬ 
mercial  espionage.  If  they  take  this  stand,  why  do  they  reject  such 
safeguards  for  themselves?  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  inspection  of 
tlic  kind  tliat  is  contomidated  for  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  and  indeed 
for  other  measures  we  h.ave  lieeii  di.scus,sing,  hold-,  such  danger  of  mili¬ 
tary  o.spionage  that  it  should  be  rejected.  .Members  of  the  Committee 
may  recall  that  at  our  meeting  on  20  June  last  1  argued  against  such  a 
concept.’  Is  it  allegej  that  such  danger  of  military  espion.age  would 
be  attached  to  inspection  l>y  l.\E.V  of  the  ja'aceful  nuclear  activities 
of  all  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  ?  The  Canadian  delegaiion  does  not 
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l)olio\c  lliat  tlicit'  woulil  1)0  any  ival  dan^or  to  ilio  national  security  of 
any  State  if  such  inspect  on  wore  accepted. 

-3-3.  I^'e  have  lieard  a  frreat  deal  abo\if  ‘‘peaceful  nuclear  explosions’’ 
ami  the  desire  of  those  countries  whicli  have  a  developing  nuclear 
indnsiry  to  pre-seiwe  the  right  to  he  aide  to  make  use  of  the  technology 
of  nuclear  explosions  for  civil  engineering  and  other  purposes  wlien 
and  if  it  becomes  practicjible  and  safe.  The  studies  and  experinients 
relating  to  such  use  of  nuclear  explosives  have  not  been  develojjod  to 
the  [mint  where  a  practicable  and  economicjil  technology  exists.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  expected  tliat  some  day  m/actical  means  of  using  such  nuclear 
cxplosiAo.s  may  become  available.  Canada,  among  other  countries, 
wishes  to  be  assured  that  if  that  hapircns  ir  m  ill  notoo  handicapped  in 
tlu-ir  use  because,  it  ha.s  signed  a  non-proliferation  treaty'.  We  have 
repeatedly  made  it  clear,  however,  that  there  is  no  dilTci'enee  between 
a  unclear  explosion  for  peaceful  purposes  and  a  nuclear  explosion  for 
war  purpo.ses.  We.  contend  tliat  tlie  solution  to  this  problem  i.s  that 
(liere  should  be  a  firm  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear  Powers 
to  act,  so  to  speak,  as  contractoi’s  for  nuclear  explosions  and  to  provide 
at  low  co.st  the  nuclear  explosive  devices — which  are  really  weapons — 
wliich  would  be  re^quired  for  use  in  civil  engineering  or  for  other 
l>eucoful  purposes. 

•‘if.  We  recall  that  in  his  statement  at  our  meriting  on  1.3  July  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  rnion  said  the  following : 

tVe  c-iiisidcr  !hnt  this  iinililem,  iiicliiflii'ff  the  proeodure  and  condition,-:  for 
oari'.viiip  out  nuclear  explosion.s  for  [leacefui  purpose.s  could  bo  settled  on  the 
lia.-iis  of  II  sotinrnto  inleiimfionnl  atrrecineut.  Th.is  the  que.stiou  of  miclenr  explo- 
•sions  for  iieacefnl  puriwi.so.-;  .-lioiild  not  bo  an  obstacle  to  the  acliieveinent  of  an 
affreouieiiton  the  noii-iirolifcratioii  of  nuclear  weapons.* 

That  was  an  elaboration  of  a  j^revious  statement  of  the  same  sort 
made  by  Mr.  Roshcliin  at  the  meeting  of  1.9  May.®  At  tlie  meeting  of 
S.Iime^lr.  Fo.sler  commented  on  that  statement  as  follows; 

.  .  ,  wc  would  ciivUiiRc,  as  sujrgo.';,ed  lir  Mr.  Ro-slichia  at  our  meeting  of  18 
Mii.v,  tiiiif  ilic  conditions  for  cnrr.ving  out  mielcar  expio.sions  could  he  rc.solved 
tlir-iiigh  sciiiirntc  internatioiiat  agrccnimt.’ 

•  i.'i.  It  seems,  therel'oie,  that  tliei'e  is  agreement  among  the  great 
iiiielear  Powers  that  (his  riglit  to  participate  in  the  tedinology  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  for  engineering  purposes  and  tlie  like 
ciiiild  be  ensured  in  a  sei)aralc  agreement.  Canada  would  like  to  see 
some  reference  to  this  undert.iking  contained  in  the  draft  treaty;  and 
we  should  also  like  to  see  a  draft  of  a  <'ouveii(ion  or  declaration  of  the 
1  iiclea;  Powers  which  would  commit  them  to  supplying  nuclear  ex- 
l)l()si\e  de\  ices  for  this  purpo.se.  Of  course,  any  such  airangements 
slinuhl  lie  under  jiroper  international  safegiianls.  It  might  he  advis¬ 
able  for  fli(>  whole  iiroccilure  to  be  carried  out  uiuler  the  direction  and 
control  of  till'  International  .Vtomic  Knergy  Agency,  uidess  it  should 
be  found  belter  to  set  up  some  otlier  iuternatioiial  agency  for  that 
speeilic  juirpose, 
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F>(i.  ;ill  rooiUl  the  words  of  Gooorul  Assnmljly  resolution  '?.n:28 
(XX  i  to  the  elVeet  tlnit  tla*  non-iirolifernt ion  tretity  should  he  «('- 
coiiH;i\iiied  by  or  followed  by  other  measures  of  disiirinament  wliich 
would  reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war.  We  have  heard  also  various 
delegations  here  express  tl. ‘ir  views  coueeining  what  s\ich  measures 
might  he.  First  priority  seems  to  be  given  to  an  agreement  on  the  com¬ 
plete  prohibition  of  nuclear  tests,  already  prohibited  bv  the  Moscow 
Treaty.*  in  three  environments,  to  which  should  be  adc^ed  the  fourth 
eii^  ironmeut, ‘‘underground”.  United  Nations  General  Assembly  reso¬ 
lution  21Go  (XXI)  requests  us  to  “elaborate  without  any  further  delay 
a  treat  y  banning  underground  nuclear  rveapon  tests".” 

37.  We  have Tieard  today  the  very  tlioughtfvd  statement  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  Kingdom  analy.siiig  the  pre.sent  position 
with  regard  to  agreement  on  an  mtderground  test  ban  Previously  we 
he4ird  the  discussion,  to  which  !Mr.  Mnlley  referred,  l>etween  the 
Swedish  delegation  and  the.  Ignited  States  delegation’”  in  regard  to 
the  degree  to  which  the  art  and  science  of  detecting  and  identifying 
nuclear  tests  underground  by  distant  meaits  has  progressed.  It  is  the 
(’anadian  delegation  s  opinion  that  this  exchange  of  views  could  be 
further  develoi)ed,  and  that  eventnally  some  agreement  could  bo 
reached  befweeti  titc  nuclear  Powers  enal)ling  t]>e  .^[oscow  Treaty  to 
bo  completed  by  the  prohibition  of  nudergronnd  testing.  However, 
I  sliall  ba\  e  something  to  say  later  in  my  statement  about  wliat  mav  ho 
ii  reason  for  the  lack  of  progress  in  agreement  betweeit  the  nueWar 
Powers.  We  know  that  the  overt  ca\ise  is  disagreement  ovei’  what 
wo\dd  be  adequate  control  to  ensure  that  nhligaliuns  not  to  test  under¬ 
ground  are  observed. 

.38.  Anoth'^r  measure  concerning  which  T  spoke  at  length  previously 
and  whii'h  has  also  been  suggested  by  the  non-aligned  nations  rep¬ 
resented  hei'O  in  tbeir  manifesto  on  non-proliferation  is  the  stopping 
of  the  lU'oduction  of  iissilo  material  for  weapon  juirposes.”  At  our 
;>0Gt!v  meeting  I  elaborated  on  ti»at  proposal,  and  naturally  1  do  ito( 
wan,  to  go  into  it  again  at  length,  ilowevei-,  it  does  seem  to  ('anadii 
that  that  would  1)C  one  of  the  measures  whicli  cuidd  he  apj^lied  by  the 
nuclear  Powers  to  demonstrate  their  llrm  intention  to  halt  the  arms 
race,  to  halt  the.  piliug-up  of  armament.-  and  to  start  reducing  them. 

39.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Canadiait  delegation  fltere  is  another 
measure  whicli  tho  nuclear  I’owers  slmnld  be  considei  ing,  'riuit  meas¬ 
ure  is  to  I'lalt  tho  development  and  production  of  ballistic  missiles, 
both  olTensive  and  defen.sive.  We  know  that  an  agreement  between  the 
I'nited  Slates  and  the  Soviet  Union  autlmrities  to  discuss  that  matter 
was  reached  some  moiitiis  ago,  Imt  we  hM\e  lieard  of  no  further 
deveiiqiuienl.  We  liave  heard  alauil  tlie  desiral)ility  of  not  starting 
anothei  turn  of  the  spiral  of  tlie  nuclear  anus  race  by  introducing  a 
new  factor:  that  is  to  say,  tite  introiluct ion  of  anti-ballisl ic-inissile 
systems  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  tlie  United  States. 

4i!.  1  think  th.e  arguments  against  this  new  escalation  are  quite  udl 

known  to  eieryoiiD  around  this  lalde.  At  lirsL  sight  it  may  seem 
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iTiisnunblo  for  any  count ry  lo  try  to  protci-l  itself  iipiinsl  llic  threat 
of  nuclear  dost ru(?t ion  by  Installing  anti-ballistic-niissile  systems;  but 
in  fact  sm  li  jiroteotion  would  not  be,  attainable  without  enonnous 
exiioiidii on*,  and.  fiiitbcrmore,  the  l)alance  of  deterrence  might  be 
njisel.  with  results  that  arc.  incalculable.  The  most  liUely  result  woutil 
be  another  rotmd  in  tiie  arms  race  in  which  not  only  would  tinti- 
ballistic  missilcR  bo  introduced  bttt  offensive  ballistic  niissiles  ^eoltld 
l)e  iierfecied  and  increased  in  power,  thus  imd^ing  them  more  desrrne- 
tive  and  ilangeroits  than  those  which  now  exist.  'I'he  result  would  be 
an  enormon.s  and  wastcfiil  expenditure  of  money  and  resources  which 
would  i>ro<hue  no  additional  seemity  to  the  nations  engaging  in  this 
•stiper  heated  competition  in  de.stntctive.  power. 

41.  Fui'tlienmjre,  we  hear  the  view  aihanced  find  while  the  <le- 
velo|  nu>nt  of  anti-missile  missiles  is  in  prospect  the  need  for  under¬ 
ground  testing  will  coiitinue,  and  that  this  is  the  real  reason  for  the 
lack  of  interest  of  the  mtclear  Powers  in  trying  to  lessim  the  dilTerence 
hetween  their  positions  on  verilication.  have  seen  the  even  nutie 
disturbing  suggestion  tliut  to  jierfect  an  anti missile  ilefence  system 
it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tests  in  the  atmo.sphere,  thu.s  destroy¬ 
ing  the  Moscow  te.st-han  treaty.  We  hope  that  no  consideration  i.s 
lieiug  given  in  governmental  qttartors  anywhere  to  stich  a  dangerous 
idea,  lint  that  the  idea  exists  indicates  the'possihle.  extent  of  (lie  “spin- 
olf'  or  "fall-out'' — to  tiso.  (erms  popular  in  other  ••oiilexl.s — from  a 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  tlio  provluction  and  extension  of  anti-missile 
defenoes. 

4:2.  We  liopo.  tlieivfore,  that  the  nuclear  Powers  will  manage  soon 
to  meei  lo  discu.ss  the  po.ssibility  of  freezing  the  arms  race,  freezing 
the  production  and  development  of  these  enormously  co.stly  and 
enormously  dangerous  weapons,  and  then  proceed  to  reduce  their 
mimher. 


Statement  by  the  Romanian  Representative  (Ecobesco)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Non¬ 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  {Extract},  August  8, 
1967  * 

“•J.  Tlie  amhivulciit  character  of  madear  energy — a  destnielive  force 
and  the  ^anie  time  a  force  for  human  progress — requires  as  tlie  only 
logical  and  rational  solution  the  lianning  of  (he  use  of  atomic  weapons, 
the  ce—- at  ion  of  iheir  manufacture  and  the  total  Ii<(ui<lal  ion  of  existing 
siock.<.  Ivomaiila  has  declared  itself,  and  eontimics  lo  declare  itself, 
m(»t  resolutely  in  favour  of  tliat  rational  solution. 

'J'he  road  leading  to  that  objective  couhl  be  smoothed  by  a  whole 
series  of  transitional  partial  nieasiires  designeil  lo  contrilmte  lo  tlie 
ell'eetive  reduction  of  the  nuclear  danger.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Ivumaiiian  delegation,  a  particularly  im[)nrtant  measure  would  be  the 


'  i:\i  a-  i>v.  .•’.•JO,  11(1.  o-f;. 
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banning  of  tho  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons — a  problem  on  whieli 
the  attention  of  public  opinion  is  focusetl  at  present  and  in  regard  to 
which  our  Committee  has  been  instructed  by  the  United  Kaiions 
General  Assembly  to  negotiate  a  draft  treaty. 

24.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  quote  all  the  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  determine  the  mandate  given  to  our  Committee  in 
that  regard.  Nevertlieless,  two  of  them  particularly  call  for  our  atten¬ 
tion,  namely,  resolution  2028  (XX)  of  19  November  19G5  “  and  2153- 
A  (XXI)  of  17  November  1966.®  The  fii'st  lays  down  the  framework 
and  stipulates  clearly  the  essential  co-ordinates  for  a  treaty  on  non¬ 
proliferation.  The  second  includes  not  only  a  leaflirmation  but  also  .i 
necessary  complement  to  the  first.  The  principles  embodied  in  resolu¬ 
tion  2028  (XX),  seen  as  a  whole,  should  constantly  guide  our  negotia¬ 
tions,  in  which  all  of  us  are  called  upon  to  participate.  Conformity 
with  those  principles  constitutes,  according  to  tho  profound  conviction 
of  the  Romanian  delegation,  the  fundamental  criterion  for  estimating 
the  value  of  any  text,  any  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

25.  As  those  principles  have  often  been  adduced  in  this  forum— 
either  as  a  whole  or  separately — we  wish  only  to  mention  two  of  them 
which  in  our  \  iew  are  of  particular  interest. 

26.  First,  the  postulate  contained  in  paragraph  2(c),  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
“should  be  a  step  towards  the  achievement  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  and,  more  particularly,  nuclear  disarmament”.  That 
means — as  indeed  several  delegations  have  often  stressed  in  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  not  only  in  this  Committee — that  non-proliferation  should 
not  be  conceived  of  as  an  end  in  itself.  On  the  contraiy,  it  should  be 
eni  isaged  as  a  step  iu  a  pi-ecise  direction,  namely  general  disarmament 
and,  above  all,  nuclear  disarmament. 

27.  The  other  principle,  embodied  in  paragraph  2(b),  stipulates 
that  the  treaty  “sliould  embody  an  acceptable  balance  of  mutual 
re.sponsibilitics  and  obligations  of  th.e  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
Powers”.  That  implies,  and  in  a  very  precise  way,  the  character  of 
equivalence  of  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  assumed  by  tlie 
parties  to  the  treaty,  the  symmetry  of  the  legal  rehiiious  wliich  this 
treaty  would  create.  T’his  is  an  altogether  normal  consequence,  because 
any  treaty  whicli  would  uuilaterully  impose  obligations  solely  on  tlie 
States  not  jiossessing  nuclear  weapons  would  not  meet  tho  legitimate 
requirement  of  the  peoples  for  a  guarantee  of  their  equal  riglit  to  peace 
and  security. 

28.  Ill  order  to  conform  to  tlie^e  requirements,  which  are  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance,  the  mm-proliferation  of  rmclear  weapons  should 
be  part  of  a  whole  series  of  measures  whose  final  object i'c — wlii.-b  i- 
both  logical  and  necessary — would  be  nuclear  disannameni. 

29.  Non-proliferation,  unless  accompanied  by  precise,  firm  and 
effective  measures  taken  by  all  Slates  to  hall  tlie  niamifacliire  of 
nuclear  weapons,  ban  underground  tests  for  milifary  purposes,  nru! 
reduce  and  finally  liquidate  existing  stocks  of  nuclear  weaiwns.  would 


'  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1965.  PP-  532-534. 
•  Ibid.,  1966,  i>i>.  743-749. 
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not  only  fail  to  piisure  procuress  .ilonn:  tin*  road  (o  tlic  pliinination  of  the 
dan^rr  of  (In*  tluTiiioiuicIpar  war  hut  woidd  pei'i'i'i uair  liuit  danger 
indolinilcly.  In  our  opinion  nnii-dissciniiiation,  if  not  iiroompanird  by 
such  mpasnrcs,  would  only  Icpalizo  tlie  dixision  of  tlic  world  into 
niadear  and  non-nuoloar  States,  and  would  oidy  nerinit  the  nuclear 
Poweis  to  increase  tlieir  atomic  arsenal  further  and  to  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  the  technology  of  nuclear  weapons, 

30.  The  long-term  conseqiiences  of  such  a  situation  will,  I  believe, 
escape  nobody.  That  is  precisely  why  it  is  essential  that,  side  by  side 
with  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  non-nuclear  Powers  to  renounce 
atomic  weai^ons,  the  non-prolifei'ation  treaty  should  contain  precise 
obligations  l)inding  the  States  possessing  nuclear  weajauis  to  adoi)t 
measures  for  the  banning  and  destrucUon  of  these  weapons. 

31.  If  one  also  remembers  that  non-proliferation  implies  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  States  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons  not  to  acquire  them, 
it  is  altogether  legitimate  and  necessary  that,  until  the  e.\isiing  nuclear 
'  eapons  are  completely  eliminated,  those  States  should  enjoy  guaran- 
ues  of  security.  That  prcEiipposes  above  all  the  firm  obligation  of  the 
nuclear  Powers  not  to  use  such  weapons  against  States  which  do  not 
posse.,ss  any,  and  not  in  any  case  or  in  any  circtunstanco  to  threaten 
them  with  their  use.  It  is  beyond  dispute"  that  the  effectiveness  and 
power  of  attraction  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  depend  upon  tlie 
extent  to  which  it  will  offer  to  all  the  signaroi7  States  an  enhanced 
degree  of  security. 

32.  Another  aspect  which  must  be  talcon  into  account  in  negotiating 
the  non-proliferation  treaty  is  that  of  tlie  ii.se  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purpo.ses._At  pre!?pnr  no  country  in  the  world  is  ininware  of 
the  grandiose  possibilities  for  its  eoonon'iy  o])ened  by  the  application 
of  nuclear  energy  in  various  sectors  of  production  or  research.  This  is 
only  natural  because  in  our  era,  which  is  characterized  hv  an  all-round 
scientific  and  technical  revolution  and  by  an  irreversible  movement  of 
mankind  towards  progress  and  civilization,  the  influence  exercised 
by  science  and  technology — and  above  all  by  the  conquests  of  nuclear 
science  and  technology — on  (he  economic  and  social  cU  veiopment  of 
a  country  is  continually  increasing. 

33.  It  is  a  generally  valid  truth  that  science  and  technology  con¬ 
stitute  the  driving  force  of  economic  pro.sperity.  Prosperity  and  the 
well-being  of  peoples  are,  lilce  peace,  indivisible.  lienee  tl>e  imperative 
necessity  tliat  the  non-proliferation  agreement  sliould  ensure  unlimited 
riglits  and  opportunities,  for  all  countries  without  any  diserimiiiation, 
to  undertalcc  scientific  research  in  nuilear  enei-gy  and  to  utilize  (lie 
conquests  of  science  for  their  jieaceful  development.  Any  formula 
designed  to  hinder  acce.ss  to  tlie  iieacoful  use  of  atomic  energy  would 
condemn  non-nuclear  counti’ios  to  scientific  and  industrial  backward¬ 
ness  and  seriously  pi'pjiidice  tlie  right  of  all  peoples  to  benefit  fully 
from  the  great  achievements  of  modern  civilization.  No  nation  could 
accept  a  situation  which  would  bp  tantamount  to  curbing  its  progi-css 
in  tliis  dominating  field  of  science  and  technology. 

31.  Lastly,  an  important  condition  of  tlie  uou  proliferatitm  agroe- 
mciit  is  that  it  should  not  in.stituto  forms  of  international  coutml  which 
would  encroach  upon  the  sovereignty  and  national  iudcpendence  of 
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St  111  os,  or  eslrtbltsh  relat  ions  of  ilepcndenoe  of  non-micloar  on  nuoloar 
ooiinti'ies, 

'J'o  Slim  up  the  foivfroinji,  the  jinsitiiui  of  liomania  towarils  a 
tlral'l  treaty  on  the  non  ^>rol  Herat  ion  of  nuclear  weajxuis  is  expres.-eil 
by  the  refiuirement  tliat  it  sboiikl  fnllill  four  principal  comlitions : 

--Tlie  treaty  must  be  rejranlecl  as  an  integral  part  of  a  system  of 
measures  desiirneil  to  lead  to  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons; 

— The  treaty  must  provide  etpial  guarantees  for  the  security  of  all 
Stales,  large  or  small,  nuclear  or  non-nuclear: 

— 'riio  treaty  must  n«-;  limit  the  Use.  by  all.  of  nuclear  energy  for 
])eacefiil  purposes;  it  must  on  the  contrary  ensure  unlimited  rights 
and  opportunities  for  all  States  to  undertake  research  in  this  iield 
and  to  utili/.e  the  coiupiests  of  nuclear  science  for  their  peaceful 
development ; 

— 'Die  treaty  must  establish  a  precise  and  equitable  i-ontrol  system, 
based  on  (he  principle  of  eiiuality  among  States,  to  which  all  countries 
must  be  .subjected  to  the  same  extent  and  whicli  opens  no  hioji-holos  for 
iiiterfereneo  in  the  internal  aflairs  of  other  States. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Directot  Foster  to  the  Eighteen  Na¬ 
tion  Disarmament  Committee:  Verification  of  Under¬ 
ground  Test  Ban,  August  8,  1967  ‘ 

.‘)0.  Today  I  should  like  to  comment  furtlier  on  the  subject  of  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  weapon  tests,  ,Vs  we  have  stated  re¬ 
peatedly,  the  I'nited  States  (roverumenl  lielicvcs  lliiit  au  adequalely- 
veritied  treaty  in  this  area  wouUl  enhauee  the  security  of  all  nations. 
As  far  as  my  Government  is  coiieerned.  the  jn’iiue  obstacle  preventing 
the  acliievement  of  a  treaty  is  lack  of  agreement  concerning  wiiat 
constitutes  adequate  verilical ion.  On  the  basis  of  information  available 
to  us,  we  have  eonelmled  that  national  means  bv  lliemsehes  would  not 
provide  ell’eci ive  as-suraueo  that  treaty  obligatioiis  were  lieiiig  observed. 
We.  shotdd,  of  course,  welcome  any  data  which  indicated  that  national 
means  are  ell'ective  or  which  pointed  out  a  ]u)ssil(ly  rewarding  line  of 
resea  fell. 

cl.  We  welcome  iiarti.-idarly  the  document  and  statements  recently 
presented  by  the  Swedish  delegation  as  a  signilieaut  cmil ribiition  to 
our  disi-ussion.-  Our  study  of  Ibis  material  cuiitiinies.  We  agree  iii 
IM'iiiciple  I  lint  the  ap[(roacii  outlined  by  the  Swedish  delegalintt  is  a 
u.seful  one.  AVe  are  also  pleased  that  the  represent  at  iw  of  liic  ."soviet 
riiioii  has  apparently  endorsed  this  general  method  of  analysis,"’  since 
we  too  believe  Dial  the  prolilem  of  determining  the  leqiiiied  mimber 
of  oil  site  iiispeelioiis  is  one  that  is  susceptible  of  technical  analysis. 


'  I'.NDc /p\'.  :rjo.  pp.  ift-20. 
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r>2.  Ildwi'vtT,  :is  Mr.  Ktlrl.-liim  iidUmI.  (lie  i-iiiii'lii'-iniH  wliicli  lir 
rc;ii-lu'(l  roiii-criiina’  vri  iliiMt inn  i-('(|uiri‘iiii'nt-' <li‘po!)*l  iiixm  llu-  nimu'i'- 
ral  \alui*s  wliirli  air  In  tin-  |>at  aini'ii-r^  :i]i|icai!iiir  ni  iin‘ 

f'lriiiula,'  ( )l  hrr  iii\'o>tiii'a(Mr>  iini;lit  otlicr  valiii--  wliii'li  wiaiiM 

li'iiil  lo  ollirr  l'i‘>tllls.  I-'nr  t‘\alii|il(S  tlir  ipic-.!  lull  of  wlioilii'l'  :1  ll'  |H'r 
(•(■111  clmiici'  of  (lolci'lioM  ]ii'o\  ides  ii  siilliciciit  (|^■^(‘|■r!■lll  lo  a  riolalor 
will  !)(' (|('|)('ii(l(‘iil  on  Ihc  naiiw  w  liicli  iiii«;lil  aci  riii'  fioiii  llir  ll■'■Is  ami 
llic  pcnallic^.  for  hi'injj  a iiiii'rlicinlr:l  in  a  violalioii.  Moreover.  w>'  iiiiirlii 
assi  fjii  (li  ll  ei'eiil  s';\lu(''(  I  o  the  pa  ra  inei  er'(  (leM'rihiiijji;  I  In'  iiiiiiiln'r  o  f  1 1“(| 
and  _viel(1^5  ^vhieh  niieht  provide  a  violator  w  illi  an  iniporl.iiii  iniprove- 
iiieid  ill  his  slrali'oic  l  apaliilities. 

I  should  now  lilvo  to  eoiiinieiil  in  s<inie  detail  on  the  nioino- 
landuin  siihniitled  liy  the  ,'>\M'dish  delegation  <>11  1!>  dnlv  I'.aiT  and 
on  tlie  report  to  which  it  refers,  entitled  A ppnnn  hex  io  xunn'.  it  st  Imn 
run! I'ol  (National  I^efence  Research  Institute.  Stockholm. 

Report  ('  -l'JSti-:2()  ( "Jo)  IPfiT).  ( )ne  conclusion  of  the  .Swedish  si-ientisls 
was  that  llie  utility  of  the  so-c.dled  ooinplexity  criterion  was  siiflicient 
to  indicate  the  po.ssihil iry  of  a  coiitrnl  sysieni  with  no  more  tlnui  one 
on-.sito  inspection  in  two  years.  For  the  ‘hro  insjiection'*  case  it  was 
sugg:ostorl  that  the  data  oii  identification  hy  eoinplexity  indicated  the 
possibility  of  an  inspootion-froo  control  system  with  the  reiptired  10 
per  cent  (ieterrenee  level  and  limit  ing  mistakes  eoneerning  ear' lirjnakes 
to  oiiee  in  fifteen  veins. 

.“i-l-.  The  theory  developed  in  the  Swedish  papers  reipiii'cs  the  use 
of  “Two  statistical  quantities  .  .  .  to  dc.scrihe  the  .  .  .  ideiitilicatioii 
metliods".'’  in  order  to  be  applicahUn  any  of  the.  ideiitilication  criteria, 
in  this  ease  the  coinple.Nity,  nuist  iiavc  a  statistical  dhstriluilion  inde- 
]iendent  of  the  location  of  the  event.  In  otiier  words,  an  event  of  gi\en 
inagnitiiile  whicli  occurs  in  one  area  should  have*  tin'  same  prohahililv 
of  having  a  given  conijdc.xiiy  as  would  an  event  of  the  same  maii'iiitude 
wliicii  oectirs  in  any  otiier  area.  M’e  have  srndjed  the  complexiiv  of 
till'  seismic,  signals  from  tens  of  explosions  and  linmlreds  of  eiirlh- 
qiiakes.  Cieiuly  the  complexity  of  seismic  signals  from  explosions  s 

^>^1  'It  'I*. 

•ho.  In  order  to  demonstrate  die  pnohlem  whicli  lids  prescits  in 
trying  to  nfiply  this  .'>wedisli  theory  of  veriiical ion  (d'  the  coinprchen- 
siv(\  lest  lian,  '.vc  iioiellmt  during  iccenl  yeais  ihice  larnt'  M'isinit'  evcnl.s 
have  oc.'urred  in  the  vicinity  .if  Xovaya  Zemlya.Tlie  Soviet  I'nioii  has 
piioided  in  foriiml  ion  i  hnl  oiieol  lliose  events,  that  of ‘J7  tfeioher  P.ilii’.. 
was  an  imdcrgrmiml  nuclear  (‘.xplcsii'ii.  M’hiU'  we  cannot  conlirm  that 
ill'.'  other  t  wo  I'veiits — r lial  is,  those  of  l-s  .Sept ember  I'.m  1  and  li.'i  ( tetn- 
her  — were  nuclear  e.xplo.-ions.  it  may  nevertheless  he  pre.-iinied 
lliat  they  were,  since  that  is  a  Soviet  nncleiir  le-t  site  and  in  ;i;ea  in 
which  natiiral  eiul lupiakcs  arc  exceptionally  r.ire.  Tlie  complexiiv 
Values  im'asnveil  for  all  llie'C  Xovaya  Zeinlva  events  were  hirer  tlcii 
ll  111  lost  lial  f  I  he  'll  a  How  earilnpiakes  in  that  niatrnil  nde  ranoe  wliiili  <"■- 
lUrred  in  I  he  .'•Soviet  Tiiion.  In  sn.-h  a  >itiiatioii  tlie  iiieihodologv  and 
■  •iiii,-l ii'ii,!!'  id  the  Swi-ili'h  !f|>iiia  are  il'.vahd,  and  liie  imiiiliei  of  on- 
.sil("  ins|M'rl  loll'  reipiireii  iiiii-l  lie  lielermini’d  hv  s,,ii.,>  iiilii'r  im  llioil. 


'  I II l‘.  |i  .‘til 
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56.  Wli!it  this  nieiUis  is  thn*  wo  alroniiy  know  of  ono  nroa  in  ih*’ 
Soviet  Union,  suul  t!nit  iiii]>pens  to  bo  ii  well-ostablislied  Soviet  tostin^r 

in  wliioii  all  explosions  will  provide  signals  more  comidex  tlnin 
a  sifinificiint  fraction  of  tlie  earthquakes  with  whieh  thej'  will  be  eoin- 
pared.  Kvery  single  contained  underground  explosion  condurted  in 
that  area  would  be  niis-identified  as  an  earthquake  if  complexity  wm  e 
used  as  a  criterion  in  the  manner  proposed  in  the,  Swedish  report  There 
Vvould,  under  those  conditions,  be  no  deterrent  to  unlimited  violation'. 
Furthermore;  it  is  virtually  certain  that  Novaya  Zemlya  is  not  unique 
ill  that  respect.  Thus  there  will  be  other  areas  in  addition  to  that  known 
test  site  at  which  all  explosions  would  lie  mis- identified  by  that  com¬ 
plexity  criterion.  If  the  complexity  criteria  were  changed  in  order  to 
identify  correctly  those  explosions  as  explosions,  then  there  would  be 
many  tens  of  earthquakes  each  year  mis-identified  as  being  sus]}icdous. 
not  one  in  every  fifteen  years  as  .stated  by  our  Swedish  colleagues. 

57.  An  additional  point  on  complexity  should  be  mentioned.  Avail¬ 
able  data  show  clearly  that  the  coniplexitj’  values  for  earthquakes  and 
explosions  decrease  with  de,creasing  magnitude  and  that  small  earth¬ 
quakes  have  simpler  signatures  than  do  larger  explosions.  Therefore, 
a  useful  definition  of  the  complexity  criterion  at  magnitude  4  roquire.s 
a  capability  to  record  such  small  events  as  [a/.^]  improved  signal-to- 
noise  levels. 

58.  Moreover,  there  is  very  little  information  on  the  olTccf ivtuicss 
of  any  of  the  identification  criteria  at  magnitudes  ns  low  as  mngnil  ude 
4,  which  is  considered  by  the  Swedish  delegation  to  be  the  threshold 
for  magnitudes  of  interest.  Our  cuiTent  studies  of  various  criteria  im’i- 
cate  that  they  are  effective  at  teleseisraic  distances  at  magnit  ude  4 ami 
above;  but,  as  also  noted  by  Mr.  Mulley  at  our  meeting  on  .3  August, 
their  effectiveness  decreases  below  magnitude  4.5.^  In  the  region  be¬ 
tween  magnitude  4  and  4..5.  studies  of  the  idontificatioii  criteria  are 
sharply  inhibited  because  of  the  low  signal-to-noi.se  levels  on  telesei;  ■ 
mic  recordings  of  events  in  this  magnitude  range.  The  problem  is  fur¬ 
ther  compounded  by  the  number  of  earthquakes;  and  the  number  of 
events  requiring  identification  increases  sh.avply  with  decreasini?  mair- 
nitude.  The  prime  reason  why  we  are  devoting  an  extensive  elTori  tc 
the  con.struction  of  large  sei-smuineter  arrays  is  to  provide  om-^ehes 
with  high  signal-to-noise  data  at  low  magnitudes.  It  tlien  will  he  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  theeflieacy  of  the  va»’ous  identification  criteria  wlien 
they  are  ajiplied  to  eve.nts  with  magm;  cs  of  4  or  less. 

59.  We  agree  with  our  .Swedish  colic.tgues  that  regional  or  national 
data  could  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  as,sesBing  the  nature  of 
events.  The  question  here  is  one  of  how  nianv  regional  stations  would 
be  available  and  what  their  quality  and  reliability  would  be  I'he  United 
Stat&s  data  indicating  the  utility  of  regional  stations  wore  obtained 
from  an  extensive  network  of  high-quality  facilities.  If  a  oomprelien- 
sive  treaty  were  achieved  we  should,  on  a  regular  basis,  he  willing  to 
make  our  regional  data  available  to  other  parties.  We  should  like  to 
iiear  from  others  concerning  (he  quantity  atul  qualify  of  data  wliich 
they  would  make  available,  and  the  arrangements  tl.ey  are  willing  to 
make  to  ensure  that  the  data  are  reliable  as  well  as  freely  and  promptly 
available. 


’  ENDC/PV.  319,  p.  r. 
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(ill.  1  >lioiild  like  (o  coiicliule  by  rei(i*r:itii»"lliiit  llu*  riiileil  Sbile.^;  is 
a|>i>lyiii!i;  laf^e  sclent  ilu-  and  economic  resources  to  tl»e  solution  of  the 
veritical ion  |>n)blein.  AVe  have  repeatecl  tlie  results  of  onr  research  to 
this  Conference  on  inanv  occasions  and  also  piiblislie<l  ibeiii  in  scien- 
tilic  reports.  If  it  ai>pears  that  progress  is  slow,  it  should  be  <‘lear  that 
this  is  not  I'ccanse  of  laeic  of  elTort.  Slow  profjress  results  from  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  nrobleni  combined  with  the  vital  need  that  verification 
requirements  and  capabilities  be  assessed  accurately.  AVe  are  continuing 
to  expand  our  research  and  data  collection  and  analysis  activities. 

(il.  As  you  know,  for  the  past  three  years  we  have  been  conducting 
a  scries  of  experiments  to  improve  our  capabilities  for  ai-cnratcly 
locating  seismic  events  in  the  Aleut ian-Kurile  island  chain.s.  The 
analysis  of  the  results  of  last  year’s  Kurile  experiments  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  technical  reports  shortly.  The  improvements  in  our  ability  to 
locate  seismic  events  in  tho.se  areas  as  a  re.sult  of  those  continuing 
experiments  will  help  in  eliminating  from  the  potentially  suspicious 
category  those  seismic  events  which  can  be  shown  to  have  occurred 
under  the  water  rather  than  under  land  areas.  Furthermore,  as  a  result 
of  the  success  of  the  large  seismic  array  which  has  been  operating  for 
two  years  in  Slontana,  and  which  some  of  the  representatives  here 
liave  seen,  we  are  now  proposing  as  a  co-operative  cmerpriso  to  install 
in  Norway  a  .second  large  array  which  will  advance  still  further  the 
.state  of  the  art. 

62.  Thus  I  believe  that  the  United  States  has  shown  that  it  takes 
seriously  its  responsibilities  for  attempting  to  solve  the  verification 
problems  attendant  to  the  achievements  of  a  comprehensive  lc.st  ban. 
Kepoits  such  as  those  recently  submitted  by  the  Swedish  delegation, 
and  tlie  ensuing  technical  discussions,  contribute  substantially  to  our 
mutual  undemtanding  of  the  problem.  Other  work  carried  out  and 
reported  on  by  our  United  Kingdom  colleagues  has  also  been  of  crucial 
importance.  If  all  parties  conducting  work  in  this  area  from  whom  we 
have  not  yet  hoard  discussion  of  the  technical  issues  were  to  make 
available  their  conclusions,  we  might  reach  more  rapidly  our  goal  of  an 
adcquately-verilied  comprohensive  te.-it-baii  treaty. 

News  Conference  Remarks  by  ACDA  Director  Foster, 
August  11,  1967  ' 

AArnASSADOR  FosTER.  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  very  brief  statement. 

-As  you  have  just  learned,  I  have  been  discussing  with  the  President 
t  he  progress  on  the  negotiation  of  a  nonproliferation  treaty  at  Geneva. 
In  particular,  I  have  been  discussing  with  him  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  advi.sed  that  it  is  possible  wo  may  very  soon  bo  able  to  table 
a  draft  nonproliferation  treaty  for  the  consideration  of  the  18-nation 
1  tisiirmainent  Committee  now  meeting  in  Geneva. 


’  UVcA-lj/  Compilation  of  PreMdctitial  Docnni/ntls.  Aug.  14,  1007.  pp.  1128-1128. 
Tlip  (Irntt  nonproliferation  treaty  was  tabled  Aug.  24  <po.«f,  pp.  308-341). 
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Foi‘  tliat  reason,  I  am  returning  to  (leneva  in  tlie  lioi>e  that  we 
can  work  out  the  final  solution  of  the  problems  concerning  the  tabling 
of  a  tlraft  nonprolife’alion  treaty  before  the  committee. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  quest  ions. 

Q.  do  you  >1)001  by  "hib/imj" /  is  the  nieanino  of  the 

ter>n 

Amiussauok  Foster.  The  tabling  in  this  sense  is  not  in  the  legislative 
sense.  It  means  that  hopefully  (he  ilraft  treaty  will  be  presented  before 
the  plcnarv  meeting  of  the  18-nation  Disarmament  Committee  by  the 
two  cochatnnen  of  the  committee,  namely,  the  .Soviet  representative 
and  myself. 

Q.  Does  it  uteeoi  when,  you  fah/e — you  must  hto'c  tnhb  d  iC,  drufis 
by  now — that  you  hace  wo>'ked  the  buy.'’-  out  und  you-  are  eominy  in 
v'ith  a-  comtnon.  agreed  treaty  on  which  the  ottier  nations  are  note  in¬ 
vited  to  rote? 

Ambassador  Fosthj.  Xo.  They  are  invited  to  consider,  negotiate, 
and  present  their  ideas,  because  this  draft  has  not  yet  been  shown  to 
anyone  other  than  tlie  allies  of  the  two  onchai’anen. 

Q.  And  the  bugs  of  the  two  cochabowoi  hare  been  worked  out? 

Ambassador  Foster.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  just  Uaimed.  Is  this  so)'t  of  a  rush  f>'ip  bark?  Is 
something  new  happening  ? 

Ambassador  Foster.  I  came  back  for  some  other  reason.  I  am  tosti- 
^ing  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  this  afternoon 
in  order  to  attempt  to  get  money  to  continue  the  o])erations  of  my 
agency.  But  during  my  visit  here  I  got  a  message  that  I  should  reini  ii 
urgently  to  Geneva. 

Q.  From  the  Soviet  Union? 

Ambassador  Foster.  Yes. 

Q.  d/ r.  Ambassador,  is  this,  th-^n.  the  f'>'st  ti»)e  thnt  the  Se>rirf  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  finaity  reached  ag>'ce)nent  on  (his  i>'caty? 

Ambassador  Fosti;r.  We  are  in  the  process  of  the  final  solution  of 
tlie  problems.  I  hope  very  soon,  as  staled  in  the  statement,  that  this 
will  be  tabled  as  an  agreed  draft  for  consideration  by  the  18  nation 
DisarmamentCommitt.ee. 

Q.  Like  the  provision  for  inspection,  which  teas  the  principal 
stumbling  block,  as  I  undo'siand  it.  What  ai'c  yoa.  going  to  do  about 
that?  ‘  ■ 

Ambassador  Foster.  That  rvonkl  not  necessarily  be  the  major  stum¬ 
bling  block.  It  is  probable  that  the  committee  will  not  have  concluded 
that  full  discussion  when  it  is  tabled. 

Q.  I  didn't  quite  understand.  You  will  not  hare  concluded  on 
ins^wetion  ? 


rOSTI  R  R|;\|  ARKS.  \L  l.l  S  I  II 


Amuassaduu  I'c'M'KH.  No,  til'.  I  iKuilit  tliiit.  1  think  tlint  will  he  a 
hliink. 

I  ht  liiiilifi  /./  f-'.  \/»//  'iHu.  \ti!  ./  tr^  in  n'in  ft  *'  fin  .  inn*  n'lH 

i/n/h  <lf<  tin  /i  ii'Ulil  it.  !•!,'  .[inn  <<  I'm  lull  .[<Iiinif  m 

I  or  as  the  Wirirm  povii  -s  irant  it.  Iliiinnjli  l/i,  Kl  ' U .\  i< iM ; 

Is  that  rightf 

Amii.\ss.\ih>I!  Fiistii;.  'I'hat  is  slill  a  niailerof  ilehate  anil  ili-i'ii-'inn. 

It  han  In  I  n  nil/  nnih  rsfamlini/  that  'hi  I’nitnf  Is.’ati  s  ami  ihr 
Surii  t  I  'liion  u'me  fairh/  etosi  to  a</n  i  ini  nt  on  this.  Tin  prohh  m  has 
tn  I  )>  u'ith  our  aliics.  the  ’ll  V.Si’  (Irnnanx.  ( 'an  i/ou  ti  U  us  ani/thinii  ahont 
"'hat  our  situation  with  the  IPf-.v/  tii  rnians  /•s.-' 


Amhassaduk  Fiisnai.  I  will  lot  you  siipculato  on  that,  sir.  AVc  are 
now  near  to  the  F.S.-F.S.S.R.  tahling  of  the  lu-oposed  nonprolifora- 
lion  treaty. 

Q.  }  on  han  to  iiarc  a  inujoi  ui  iinn  hUinl,'.  H'/iy  is  this  smh  a 
sti  j!  forward. i 

.\.MnAS.sAi)OU  Fo.s'It.k.  It  is  a  step  forward  to  got  another  lo.  1-2,  or 
15  points. 

Q.  .Ircthi  ri  any  other  blanl's.'i 


Amua.ssauou  Fostkk.  The  mo.st  important  things  are  to  (1)  limit 
the  furtlier  spread  by  the  nuolcar  powers  of  nuclear  weapons  to  others  • 
and  the  second  would  be  the  agreement  of  the  nonnuclear  powers  not 
to  aoipiire.  Safeguards  are  important  collaterally  but  tliey  aren’t  the 
key  items  on  this  discussion. 

Q.  Mr.  Amhassador,  I  am  not  quite  dear  on  what  happens  with  a 
treaty  that  has  hianks  on  if.  Dois  this  mean  that  the  other  18  nations 
wHI  he  allowed  to  fill  in  that  hlanki' 


AMBAS.SAnoK  Fo.siT-at.  We  will  sugge.st  a  continued  discussion  by  the 


You  .%ay  that  ai/n  ement  has  '•  ,  n  reached  on  two  points,  tn  limit 
the  further  spread  hy  nuclear  powers  and  the  ayrecinenf  of  non- 
niwh  ar  po'icers  not  to  aeipiiie. 


A:unAS.s.\i>oR  Fos'i-kb.  I  am  saying  that  these  are  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  I  am  not  .laying  there  is  an  agreement.  Xo  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  tlie  nonnuclear  nations.  The  iioiiit  is  to  get  this  before  tlie 
nonnuclear  nations  so  they  will  have  their  chance  to  consider  and 
negotiate. 

Q.  You  say  this  has  only  hern  seen  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Stales  and  their  allies.  How  many  of  the  IS  nations  does  this 
lease  that  have  not  seen  this  yrt? 


Amhassadok  Fo.si'kr.  Eigh.t  nonaligneil.  representing  all  the  non- 
ahgned  of  the  world,  and  they  were  clioseii  because  the^y  represented 
the  great  geographic  areas — Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Middle 
Fast,  and  nonaligned  Western  Europe. 
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Q.  ^‘1/7’  you  at  Hhrrty  to  '‘ay  irhat  ha.'i  rlianyrd  .liror  you  riimc  tu  n' 
that  brouff/if  about  this  raft  for  you  to  go  bark/ 

AjiUAsSAnoi:  Fosn-.u.  This  liU'^  l)i*i“ii  a  (k’Vi'Iopnu’nt  i>i(>i-ess  wtiii'li 
a])|)ears  to  bt*  ncafliig  its  conclusion  1  loft  (ioicva  on  \\’c(iin'^(la_v  t<> 
come  back  to  tesiify.  I  stated  that  1  woiild  j)robably  be  in  the  I  iiiled 
States  some  time  nnless  something  developed,  in  which  case  1  would 
return  promptly.  I  am  returninji  promi/tly  aiter  word  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  '’•■/..</  that  (h’velopmeut  ira-'i,  sir/ 

AMUAssAnou  Fo.srr.K.  I  don't  thiidc  this  is  a  development.  1  think 
this  is  a  continuous  process. 

Q,  Is  it  a  concession? 

Ambassador  Foster.  No,  I  don't  say  it  is  a  concession.  We  are  near¬ 
ing  an  agreement  after  many  months  of  discussion  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  returning  after  vrrd  from  the  Sorict  Union. 

Amhassador  Foster.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Isn't  it  correct,  sir,  that  the  Soviet.  Union  was  not  in  agreement 
when  you  left  Gctieva  on  submitting  a  draft  treaty  with  this  inspection 
prolusion? 

Amba8S.vdob  Foster.  They  had  not  yet  advised  us  that  tliey  were 
prepared  to  discuss  this  linal  tabling. 

(J.  What  prei^ents  you  noie,  sir.  from  saying  that  you  will  table  this 
resolut ion  in  6e ne va? 

Ambassador  Foster,  1  am  here.  He  is  there.  Before  we  can  do  this, 
I  must  be  together  with  him. 

Q.  It  is  only  a  quest  ion  of  form? 

Ambassador  Foster.  I  will  just  leave  it  at  my  statement. 

Q.  Mr.  Arr.hassado".  what  is  the  status  of  the  diseussion  about  on¬ 
site  iiwpectUm  vcy'sus  the  claim  of  some  scientisfs  like  the  Swedish 
scientist  ■'<aying  it  is  not  needed? 

Ambassador  Fosier,  That  is  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  Tiiat  would 
follow  on,  hopefully.  You  see,  we  have  always  said  that  the  acliieve- 
ment  of  a  nonproliferation  treaty  woidd  form  a  base  on  which  other 
measures  might  take  place,  one  of  which  certainly  would  ho  the  com¬ 
prehensive  test  ban  which  we  have  been  pushing  now  for  many  years. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  there  was  a  gue^*lon  I  belie  re  Iiulia  in  ]>ar- 
ticular  was  coneemed  about  getting  .some  kind  of  as.su ranees  of  pro¬ 
tection  in  case  she  signs  this  agreement.  She  i.s  eonremed,  about  the 
Communist  Chinese  nuelcar  development.  What  sort,  of  as,surances  are 
going  to  be  put  into  the  treaty  for  countries  like  India/  Have  you 
crossed  that  bridge  yet? 
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Amii\ssvih>u  F(isri:i;.  We  liiue  .-Gited  ill  oiir  jm'seiiliitiiiiis  iit  tlie 
lileiiary  roiiforeiiees  that  we  believ(>  assiiraiiees  are  too  eomolicati’d  a 
sulij(>et  since  eacli  nation  lias  a  dillereiit  prolileni  to  he  inclunocl  in  tlie 
i.oiiproliferation  treaty  hut  we  are  iiiiile  williii;;  to  discuss  that  as  a 
separate  project.  In  fact,  we  hn\e  stiiil  this  at  the  (lenoral  Assomhly 
tuid  have  said  it  foi‘ 2  or  3  years, 

Wo  liave  also  reiterated  the  fact  that  there  is  on  tlio  tabF  or  there, 
is  in  cxi,stence — I  won't  use  tlnil  word  “tahle"  ajrain  because  that  is 
confusing — an  assurance  by  the  President  of  the  I'niled  States  which 
he  set  forth  in  October  of  lOCd  within  IS  hour.s  of  the  lirsi  (Miinesc' 
explosion  that  the  United  States  wouhl  provide  immediate  assistance 
to  those  nonnuclear  nations  threatened  by  nuclear  blackmail  that  asked 
for  t  his  assistance  from  the  United  States.^ 

We  have  said  further  at  the  U.N.  that  we  would  be  very  happy  to 
broaden  that  assurance,  by  an  appropriate  U.N.  resolution  which 
roiterates  the  U.N.  obligations.*  To  put  this  however  into  a  treaty  be¬ 
comes  too  complicated  and  both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  agreed 
that  this  is  an  additional  discussion  which  should  take  place  after 
the  treaty  is  tabled. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador^  what  are  the  mechanics  after  the  resolution  is 
tabled? 


Ambassador  Foster.  The  first  mechanics  will  be.  to  let  the  rest  of 
the  world  make  comments  on  what  is  in  the  tronty  since  a?  I  said  only 
the  allies  of  the  two  cochairmen  have  seen  the  actual  draft.  Thei’o  have 
been  many  speculations  which  have  take.i  place,  many  of  which  have 
been  misdirected  or  misinfornied. 

This  for  the  fii'St  time  will  give  an  opportunity  for  these  other 
nations  to  see  wdiether  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  such  that  they 
are  consistent  with  their  socuritv  and  their  principles. 

So  that  the  first  thing  will  be  an  opportunity  to  explore,  explain, 
develop,  and  consider  and  hopefully  to  get  broad  agreement  on  such 
a  treaty.  Then  I  would  hope  that  the  committee  itself,  the  18-imtion 
committee,  in  which  only  17  nations  are  present,  would  recommend 
this  ti-eaty  to  the  Genera!  Assembly — that  is  tlic-  fins!  ooninjittee  of  the 
General  Assembly — with  the  view  to  getting  the  broad  .signatures 
wliich  would  be  required  before  (lie  treaty  comes  into  effect. 


Q.  But  the  treaty  would  be  possibly  recommended  and  even  signed 
with  this  provisicyn  blank? 

Ambassador  Foster.  I  wouldn't  say  signed.  I  would  hope  that  before 
it  goes  to  the  General  Assembly  tlie  blank  would  be  filled.  I  am  quite 
cptiinistie  that  it  will  be. 

Q.  That  is  the  blank  on  the  inspection? 


Ambassador  Foster.  We  call  it  safeguard  ratlicr  than  inspection. 

Q.  Mr.  Ainbassado7\  you  mentioned  a  cochairman.  ^Vho  is  the 
cochamnan? 


’  Documents  on  Dt.sormnment,  196i,  p.  408. 
•  Ibid.,  1965.  p.  434. 
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A^ruASRADOK  Fosn'.u.  Aiiil>iissa<ior  Aloxei  Kosln  liin. 

Q.  Mr.  /  iivmf  fo  hr  mirr  (hut  I  umU  rfiftinJ  ijitti  rif/ht. 

Did  \jo\i  .hvj  that  irh<  n  f/#y//  h  f!  (7i  iii  rii  (hr  ■‘^or/.  /  Cii/im  itt  thiit 
hud  iiiif  i/cf  itdi'i.si'd  i/oii  th-it  thry  /••rri-  u'iliino  to  told,  o  (ii  i;t<i  •>  i:l\ 
the  insiuction  provt<ioii  Irft  fdiiiJc  nnd  (hot  >‘iii<  <’  flo  ii  ymi  h'lrr  In  ,  n 
(id I'isni  that  they  arr  iri/tiiiy  to  do  that  iww.^ 

Ambapsador  Foster,  Xo.  (liat  is  not  qiiili*  I  saiil  that  wlu'ii 

I  left  (hey  wefe  itot  nhle  al  tliat  point  to  say  lliey  weie  aiithoi  izcl  to 
(able  a  draft  treaty.  That  did  not  mcltule  the  ntiior  addition  wini  li  you 
made,  heeatise  there  are  other  «inestioits  iit  addition  to  the  question  of 
the  hlanU  articles. 

Q.  Dan  you  tell  m  what  itio-^e  other  yiuctionn  a'rir  that  tl,,y  hoc> 
note  satisfied  thenincln-.f  on/ 

AMitAsSAtioR  Fosn-at.  Xo.  this  is  part  of  the  nepotiatin<r  process. 

Q.  Bat  the  inspection  provision  irotild  he  one  of  the  thinys/ 

Ambassador  Foster.  Yes. 

Q.  There  teas  also  quite  a  deal  of  speculation  earlier  this  year  ahoat 
tlic  attitude  of  the  IFct*/'  (lerman  government  and  the  problem  it  leo.t 
having  -with  some  of  its  oicn  people  irho  were  reluctant  to  see  it  join 
in  such  a.  treaty.  They  were  concerned  ahout  (lennany  «h, unioning  its 
right  to  hare  international  power.  You  know  the  people  in  (reitnany 
who  took  that  attitude. 

Do  you  hare  any  feeling  now  on  what  the  ju-osputi  are  for  ihi 
Kiesinger  government  accepting  this/ 

Ambassador  Foster.  As  you  are  aware  this  whole  process  l\as  been 
discussed  extensively  with  all  of  our  allies  individually  and  also  col¬ 
lectively  at  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  Paris  and  now  will  he  in 
Brussels. 

This  present  draft  which  I  hope  wiT  be  agreed  on  and  pre.sented 
’'ery  soot!  one  that  they  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  and  as  ex- 
j/iossed  b}'  tno  various  meinbei.-)  of  the  Noilli  Atlantic  Conncil  "c  hadi 
a  green  light  to  table  this  type  of  document. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  when  trill  you  be  back  in  Genera? 

Ambassador  Foster.  Sunday  at  noon. 

Q.  Arc  yoit  going  to  appear  before  the  Senate  committee  first? 

Ambassador  Foster.  I  am  appearing  before  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  this  afternoon.  Tliat  is  the  subcommittee. 

Kepovter :  Thank  you. 


JOIINSON-KirsINl.l  R  COMMI  NIQI  T..  AlfiL'Sr  U.  i  Jl 

Joint  Communique  by  President  Johnson  and  Chancellor 
Kicsingcr,  August  16,  1967  ‘ 


I  ■•ml  imit'd  I  lu‘  of  \  lews  \\  liirli  wo  ltoj;!n»  in  Ifonn  out  lio 

oooasioii  Ilf  llio  fuiiPial  of  ]<oiii':uI  Ailoiiauor  in  April  of  tliis  yc-ar.  Wo 
aio  convinood  lliat  tlicso  rogular,  frank  and  fal•-roa<•llin^■  ilisi  nssion-;  of 
tho  intornational  5itiiali(>n  as  \\o!l  as  of  (|noslions  '.iliioh  aro  of  par- 
tioulur  ooiioorn  to  onr  two  ooimtrios  will  solidify  and  slrono-|hon  llio 
friendly  relationship  and  trust  that  exists  hot  ween  us  and  between 
our  two  nat  ions. 


Our  most  iinportunt  ooinnmn  iroal  is  the  niaiiitenanoe  of  poai'o.  ’Die 
Xorih  Atlantio  Alliaiii-e  sor\os  this  <roal.  We  aoivo  fully  that  it  must 
conlinueaiul  indeed  it  must  he  sf  renfrthened 

Wo  share  the  view  that  a  poliey  of  relaxatioii  of  tensions  ran  help 
avoid  eonlliots.  yiioli  a  policy  can  remove  the  causes  of  exist ino  ten¬ 
sions,  can  overcome  dill'e  ret  ices  and  in  this  way  letid  to  mntna!  under¬ 
standing  aiid  trust  among  peoples.  It  is  only  liy  following  sneh  a  ])oli(  y 
that  tlie  division  of  Eiiroiie  and  the  division  of  (leriaany  can  he  ended 
and  a  just  and  permanent  peace  he  established  in  Ktirope. 

Wo  are  fully  convinced  that  the  uniliealion  of  We.stern  .Europe  will 
mark  a  simiilicant  eoutrihntioii  to  world  peace  and  to  the  welfare  of  all 
j'eoples.  This  requires  contimied  ciKiperalion  and  lasting  frieiid.ship 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Such  a  united  Europe  will  ho  a  friend 
and  partner  to  the  United  Stales. 

e  agree  fully  that  Europe  and  the  United  Stales  are  dependent 
upon  one  another  for  tlieir  .security.  The  planning  of  the  common  de¬ 
fense  in  the  years  to  coinc  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  NATO.  AVe  are 
in  complete  agreement  tliat  a  one-sided  weakening  in  tlte  ability  of 
the  AA'e.st  to  assure  its  .secmiiy  will  not  promote  the  rela.xalion  of 
tensions,  which  is  desired  hy  hotli  of  us.  llotli  countries  must  sustain 
tlieir  defense  olforts. 

Wo  are  fully  in  accord  that  both  countries  also  hear  a  resjionsihiliiy 
to  help  other  people.s  '  i' -  1'  tn  attain  econoniie  growth  an,! 


picsperit  y. 

AVo  agreed  on  tho  great  impe.  iance  of  re.aching  international  agree¬ 
ment  at.  the  September  meeting  of  tlie  International  Moneiurv  I’lmd 
in  I\io  do  Janeiro  on  a  meaningful  plan  to  assure  adequate  additions 
to  international  liquidity,  as  and  when  needed,  by  a  sujiplement  to 
existing  re.sorve  assets. 

AA'o  also  had  a  full  c.xcliaiio:e  of  views  on  tlie  general  internaiional 
sitiiation,  including  tho  Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia  and  recent  ile- 
vcloninents  in  tho  field  of  disarninnient. 

AVo  concluded  that  jior.sonnl  meetings  and  consultations  between  us 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  friendship  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing  of  onr  two  countries.  AA'e  agreed  that  we  would  stay  in  close, 
touch  with  each  other. 


'  Tf  ckly  Compilation  o/  Prc.nilnitial  Uoi'umcnta.  Aur.  21.  19UT,  pj).  ItOO-llOl. 
Tlie  eoninninlqiie  was  Is.iiied  nt  the  conolusi'm  of  a  visit  to  Washington  b.v 
Chnii.'pllor  Klo.singer  ninl  rorelgii  Ministpr  BraiuU  (.Vug.  15-lC,  I'.KiT). 
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Note  Vcrhale  From  the  Maltese  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  Secretary-General;  Reservation  of  the  Sca- 
Bcd  and  the  Ocean  Floor  for  Peaceful  Purposes, 
August  17,  1967  ' 

The  PerniiuHMit  Mission  of  Malta  to  the  I'iiited  Nations  presenf-- 
its  compliments  to  the  Secret arv-('-encrnl  of  the  I’nite  1  Nations  a:nl 
hns  the  hononr  to  pro|)ose  under  rule  14  of  tl>e  rules  f  procedure  of 
the  Genorsil  Assomhlv  (he  inclusion  oi  the  following  item  in  the  afuMida 
of  (ho  twenty-secoiul  session  of  the  General  Assomhlv:  “Declaiatioii 
and  tretity  concerning  the  reservation  exclusively  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses  of  t.lio  set\-berl  and  of  (ho  ocean  floor,  underlying  the  sens  heyond 
the  limits  of  pi-esent.  national  jnrisdietion,  and  (he  use  of  their  re¬ 
sources  in  the,  interests  of  mankind". 

An  explanatory  memorandum  is  attached  in  accordam'e  with  rule 
20  of  the  rules  of  procedure. 


MBMOUANDfM 

1.  Tho  sea-hed  and  the  ocean  floor  are  estimated  to  constitute  ap- 

Sroxinintoly  five-sevenths  of  the  world's  area.  The  sea-hed  and  ocean 
oor,  underlying  the  seas  outside  present  territorial  waters  and  or 
tho  continental  shelves,  are  the  only  areas  of  onr  planet  wliich  have 
not  yet  been  appropriated  for  national  use,  because  they  have  been 
relatively  inaccessible  and  their  use  ft  i  ih'fonce  purposes  or  the  eco¬ 
nomic  exploitation  of  their  resources  was  not  technologically  feasible. 

2.  In  view  of  rapid  progress  in  the  develo))ment  of  new  techniques 
by  tcehnologically  advanced  countries,  it  is  feared  that  the  situation 
will  change  and  that  the  sea  bed  and  the  ocean  flnoi\  nnderlyincr  I  he  msis 
beyond  pre.sent  national  jurisdiction,  will  become  progressively  ami 
competitively  subject  to  national  appropriation  and  use.  Tins  is  likely 
to  result  in  the  militarizaMon  of  the  accessible  ocean  lloor  througb  the 
e.stablisbmem  of  fixed  militarv  installations  and  in  tiie  ex)M'*it;u imi 
and  dejiletion  of  resources  of  immense  potential  benefit  to  tlie  worhl, 
for  the  national  advaulasre  of  technologicallv  developed  c-ountries. 

3.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  that  the  lime  has  come  to  declare  tlie 
sea-bod  and  tho  ocean  floor  a  common  heritage  of  mankind  and  that 
immediate  steps  should  he  taken  to  draft  a  treaty  ciuliodying. 
fi/irt.  the  following  principles: 

(a)  The  seu-heil  and  the  ocean  floor,  underlyiiur  the  seas  hevond  the 
limits  of  luesent  national  jurisdiction,  are  not  subject  to  national  ap¬ 
propriation  in  any  manner  whatsoever; 

(b)  The  exploiTtion  of  the  sea  bed  and  of  the  ocean  floor,  under¬ 
lying  (I'.e  seas  heyond  the  limits  of  pre.sent  national  jurisdiction,  shall 
bo  undertaken  in  a  manner  consistent  with  tho  Principles  and  Pur- 
pose.sof  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

(c)  The  use  of  the  S4‘a  l>ed  and  of  the  ocean  floor,  underlviJig  the 
seo-s  beyond  the  limits  of  present  national  jurisdiction,  and  their  eco¬ 
nomic  exploitation  shall  bo  undertaken  with  tlie  aim  of  safeguarding 


‘  A/000r>,  Aug.  1.-  ItWT. 
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!  ’ll'  li.l  I'l  1  -I  ^  Ilf  laiilii;  i  nii.  Til.  ill  t  !:!;  11  ;  : !  !  .  |.'i  ;  i  I : .  i::;  I  !m- 

III'  'iinl  i'\ I  >ii  >;!  at  li  111  I'f  flu'  ^<‘:i  Ill'll  :iiii|  Ilf  till'  iiiian  I'lmr  -li;’ll  lii' 
ii-i'i|  |iiiiiiai  ily  to  |ironii>ti'  llii'  ili'\ I'lniimi'iit  nf  |><wif  ••minti'u-s; 

1  ■  I  I  1  hi'  '-i-a  I  Ii'ii  :in<l  l  'h'  rirr  i  u  llmir.  uiuli-t  1  v  lllif  t  lu'  -i-a  '  lif".  i:i!<l  I  h(* 
'ila:l<  of  |Ml'~l'llt  liatlOIill  |III  I -till  I  1- ‘II.  -h:|!l  In'  li'  iTllll  l'\i' I M:  1  Vl'lv 
fi'i  I'l  I'.i'i'fiil  pul  po-M'^  in  pi'i  pi't  ulty. 

1.  it  is  lu'lic’  i'il  ♦hat  t!;c  i  topo.iil  Inal  .  .lionh!  tin-  crca 

ti'iii  of  an  ini*  iviat  ional  airi'iiiv  (a)  loas^unu'  jiii ' -iliii  10:1.  ii' a  trusii'i' 
for  all  I'ouiit  rii's.  ovvr  tlu'  sra  Iml  and  I  lit' oi  i'an  lloor.  undt  t  1_\  illf^  llu' 
>i'as  iu'vDiul  tlio  liiiiilsof  pi'fst'iil  national  jiu  isdi-  i ion ;  ili)  to  n'milali'. 
■'iipi'fv'isi'  and  control  all  activilii's  tlu'icon:  and  (c)  to  onsinx'  that 
lilt'  ai’l ivil ii'S  undcflulcfn  ronfoi'in  to  llu'  prini'iplrs  and  provisions  of 
till'  proposed  treaty. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee;  Verifica¬ 
tion  of  Underground  Test  Ban,  August  17,  1967  ' 

'i.  Encouraging  reports  are  now  reuching  us,  inoreasing  every  day 
tiur  expectation  tliat  the  Eighteen-Nation  ('ominiltee  on  Disarmament 
wilt  not,  after  all,  have  to  Iiicc  the  forthcoming  si'ssion  of  the  I’niled 
Nations  tleneral  Assembly  empty-handed.  My  delegation  greets  these 
prnsiioc'ts  with  satisfaction,  and  we  hope  ardently  that  the  Committee 
will  be  able  to  inaUe  a  unaniinous  iwommendation  lo  the  (Jeneral 
Assembly  on  the  innjoiUvnt  question  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty. 

;l.  That  matter  will  not,  however,  be  the  theme  of  iny  intervention 
today,  llather — and,  I  think,  more  apin’oprintclv — I  shall  use  the 
intervening  time  given  us  to  take  the  lloor  once  again  on  another 
issue  which  my  dcTegutiou  considers  to  be  just  as  important :  namely, 
the  elTorts  to  arrive  speedily  at  a  treaty  prohibiting  all  nuclear  tests. 

4.  Since  my  delegation  last  spoke  on  this  matter  on  20  .July,-  piv- 
.'liiting  a  memorajiaum ^  wotkeil  out  in  the  delegation  on  the  ))os.si- 
hllities  for  control  of  an  underground  (est-’oau  treaty,  now  r.iinuu'iits 
have  heeii  made  on  the  political  and  techutcal  asjK'cts  of  the  inaiter. 
I  am  ivferring  particularly  to  the  interventions  made  hy  the  repre- 
M  ntative  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Mttllev.  on  August  ♦  and  hy 
the  luiireseiiiat i ve  of  tlie  I'uited  States.  .Mr.  Eoster.  ou  s  Angnsf.’  At 
the  <inl.set  T  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  (he  interest  tints  shown 
hy  those  two  tlelegulions  in  the  ivteas  we  put  forwr.rd.  I'Nen  givaler, 
of  course,  is  the  satisfaclion  that  renewed  discussion  on  this  topic  is 
liaving  a  real  impact  in  moving  the  ncgoiiutioiis  forwanl.  It  should 
enhunco  (ho  possibilities  of  arriving  at  an  agiveineut.  now  or  after 
.siiino  delay — bnt  not  too  long  a  delay  again — uii  a  treaty  jifoliiliit ing 
luiclear  weapon  tests. 


'  K.NnC/PV.323.  pp  I-IO, 
’  pp.  310-312. 

•  Ante,  pp.  3t«-309. 

'  i;ndc  pv  aiti.  pp,  4  10. 
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5.  Today,  first,  1  sliall  atliMnpt.  to  (.■onmu'iit  on  technical  points 
raised  in  tlie  two  statements;  but.  at  the  eml  of  inv  in'ei  vention  I  want 
also  to  offer  some  comments  concerning  tlie  political  and  procedural 
aspects  of  oui  task.  Under  the  technical  heading  I  wdll  first  deal  with 
some  specific  points  made  by  other  representatives,  and  then  deal 
more  generally  with  some  essential,  although  perhaps  unconventional, 
aspects  of  our  ideas.  For  obvious  reasons  my  replies  cannot  be  e.xhaus- 
tive.  To  explain  our  ivasoning  and  calculations  in  detail  would  require 
using  the  language  of  mathematics;  and  such  presentation  must  he 
made  elsewhere. 

Ail',  r  oster  at  the  meeting  of  8  August  said: 

In  order  to  bo  applicable,  any  of  the  ideutiflention  criteria,  in  this  case  tbo 
coniploxit.v.  must  have  a  statistical  distribution  independent  of  the  location 
of  the  event.* 

He  referred  also  to  a  striking  examjde  where  that  was  not  the  case : 
three  specified  events  in  Novaya  Zcmlya,  in  the  Soviet  Union.  How¬ 
ever,  in  that  specific  case  we  liave  an  area  where  very  few  or  no 
earthquakes  arc  expected.  A  test  could  not  be  hidden  among  earth- 
tpiakes  there,  and  an  event  there,  would  certainly  he  suspicions  enough 
to  justify  further  action  by  the  observing  party. 

7.  De.spitfe  that  aspect  of  the  particular  example,  however,  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter  has  pointed  out  a  serious  general  weakness  of  the  seismological 
control  method:  for  most  places  In  the  world  we  do  not  know  whui. 
the  seismological  signature  of  an  explosion  will  be.  But  neither  can 
we  expect  to  obtain  complete  empirical  knowledge;  for  nobody,  I 
think,  would  suggest  that  one  should  proceed  to  a  calibration'  by 
nuclear  explosions  of  all  possible  test  sites  over  the  globe.  IVe  shall 
have  to  bo  content  with  limited  empirical  knowledge  about  some 
places  and  with  what  theoretical  inference  can  contribute  as  regards 
all  other  locations.  This  general  weakness  of  the  seismological  control 
method  is,  howe%’er,  reduced  by  the  fact — whicli  is  very  inqmrtant 
in  our  system — that  neither  will  a  prospective  violator  have  that 
knowledge. 

8.  Both  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Mullej'  referred  to  the  diminished 
effectiveness  of  identification  criteria  applied  to  events  in  the  magni¬ 
tude  range  just  above  4,  We.  think  that  effective  application  of  th.e 
array  technique  to  long-period  as  well  as  short-period  waves  siiouhl 
he  quite  helpful  and  that  tlic simultaneous  use  of  several  identification 
rnethod.s  would  further  increase  effectiveness. 

9.  Mr.  Mulley  also  raised  the  point  of  how  a  suspicious  user  of 
foreign  regional  data  can  be  convinced  that  th.ev  are  trustworthy.  That 
could,  of  coui'se,  be.  done  bv  using  safeguarded  regional  stations,  so- 
called  “black  boxes":  but  t  think  that  those  of  us  around  this  tabic 
who  remember  the  difficulties  connected  with  that  issue  will  agree 
with  me  that  one  should  in  (lie  first  instance  try  other  apiiroaches. 
One  fitting  our  “detection  club"  concept  would  be  that  larger  States 
would  undertake  to  run,  on  a  round-t lie- clock  ba.sis,  regional  networks 
of  seismological  stations  of  siiecified  minimum  standards  on  agreed 
locations  in  their  territories.  Data  from  such  networks  could  he  checked 


*  Ante,  p.  >92.3. 
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to  some  extent  if  tlie  amount  of  data  available  for  any  time  were 
lar^jo  enoniiilj  to  provide  redundancy  in  co\erafrc.  In  any  ease  tlie 
[larties  Imve  reason  to  use  very  similar  networks  to  deal  properly 
with  the  problems  of  predicting  earthquake  damage.  That  would 
further  enhance  the  trustworthiness  of  the  data  because  of  tlie 
involvement  of  the  scientific  integrity  of  the  re.'^earch  institutes 
rosponsiblo  for  the  networks. 

10.  Both  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Mulley  raised  questions  relating  to  the 
consequences  of  mi.staking  explosions  for  earthquake.‘^,  a  problem 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Foster  as  the  problem  dealt  with  in  the  Swedish 
paper  in  rcver.si',  since  our  paper  centred  mainly  on  mistaking  earth¬ 
quakes  for  e.xplosioiis.  My  explanation  of  this  question  will  take  us 
into  the  central  part  of  our  suggestion  that  control  may  be  ba.sed 
on  deterrence  created  by  a  risk  of  disclosure  for  the  violator  rather 
than  on  a  supposed  certainty  about  the  nature  of  all  underground 
event.s. 

11.  I  wi.sh  to  start  with  the  problem  situation  facing  an  oliserver 
looking  at  seismograms  of  events  from  a  .specified  area — and  I  hope 
my  pedagogical  talents  will  be  sullieient  for  the  task  of  exjilaining 
this  intricate  matter.  The  observer  will  analyse  a  flow  of  seismic  events. 
Ho  will  apply  certain  identification  criteria  to  them,  and  some  of 
them  will  look  more  like  ex[ilosions  than  others.  The  problem  for 
the  party  to  a  treaty  then  is  to  find  such  rules  for  his  own  actions 
on  that  information  from  the  observer  that  any  prospective  violator 
will  feel  deterred  from  introducing  real  nuclear  explosions  into  that 
flow  of  events.  Such  rules  are  provided  by  decision  theory. 

liii.  For  that  purpose  it  must  be  decided  above  what  level  of 
explosion-likeness  or  susjiiciousness  a  party  will  take  such  action  as 
the  treaty  may  permit.  This  decision  level,  which  will  have  to  be 
staled  in  numerical  terms,  tells  him  how  to  act  in  a  predetermined 
fii.sliion  in  all  cases:  when  to  act  as  if  a  violation  had  occurred,  and 
when  to  act  n.s  if  an  earthquake  had  occurred.  The  actions  are  then 
initiated,  independently  of  whether  or  not  a  violation  has  really 
ncrurred.  Tlui.-s,  doubts  do  not  ari.se  about  lu»w  to  act,  even  if  doubts 
could  arise  about  what  really  hapjtened.  Tliat  is  really  the  central 
p.iiiit.  If  the  deterrence  exercised  in  that  way  by  the  obr.ervcr3  is 
high  citough  to  be  enicient,  then  their  securiiy  problem  is  solved. 
The  probability — to  which  ilr.  JIulloy  referred — of  mistaking  explo¬ 
sions  for  earthquakes  wiicfi  using  a  certain  decision  level  has  been 
an  important  clement  already  in  the  calculations  that  determine  what 
an  observing  party  would  choose  as  h's  decision  level,  but  after  that 
it  does  not  enter  Into  the,  decision-making  process. 

13.  The  other  possibility — that  of  mistaking  earthquakes  for  ex- 
]flosions— has  .also  been  used  in  the  basic  calculations.  Its  role  is  par- 
t  iciiliirly  relevant  in  determining  the  expected  number  of  unwarranted 
initiations  of  political  action  in  the  case  of  control  without  obligatory 
inspections. 

11.  in  our  evaluation  of  l.ately-published  identification  nietiicds 
wc  have  found  that  the  data  permit  a  .system  of  deterrent  control 
through  obligatory  inspection  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  data  also  indicate 
the  possibility  of  a  system  of  deterren!.  control  without  such  inspection ; 
hut  then  one  would  have  to  accept  the  risk  of  having  unwarranted  hut 
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infrequent  politienl  action  on  some  earthquakes.  In  our  prevk  stale- 
inents  we.  did  not.  liowever,  deal  with  tho  remaining  problem  of  pos¬ 
sible  follow-up  action:  and  I  will  now  turn  to  that  problem. 

15.  In  his  speech  Mr.  Mulley  referred  to  our  idea  of  verification  by 
challenge,  calling  it  “superimposing  a  political  procedure  on  the  tecli- 
nicfd  situation”;  and  he  asked  why  the  Swedish  delegation  had  not 
returned  to  that  idea  in  our  recent  exposes  of  the  technical  aspects 
of  tlie  control  problem.''  Tlie.  reason  was  simply  one  of  time  economy. 
We  wanted  to  limit  our  earlier  interventions  this  year  to  the  more 
technical  aspects  of  tiie  control  micstion.  We  have  by  no  means 
abandoned  that  idea  of  verification  by  challenge;  on  the  contrary,  wo 
think  that  it  will  become  a  very  importaid  part  of  a  treaty  banning 
underground  tests  if  the  deterrence  system  "^of  control  is  adopted  in 
the  foi-m  of  control  without  obligatory  insjiection. 

16.  Against  that  background  one  could  easily  visualize,  I  think, 
a  comprehensive  control  system  containing  several  stages.  The  parties 
to  a  test-ban  trea^  would,  to  begin  with,  undertake  to  co-oiH'rato  in 
good  faith  in  an  ellective  international  exchange  of  seismological  data 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  detection,  location  and  identification  of  under¬ 
ground  events.  Such  an  obligation  would  correspond  to  the  proposal 
for  a  “detection  club”  which  we  have  put  forward  on  several  occasions 
in  recent  years  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disamament 
and  which  has  been  eiidoi-sod  repeatedly  by  theUnited  Nations  (leneral 
Assembly. 

^  17.  It  niay  bo  fitting  to  recall  here  what  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Roshchin,  said  on  this  matter  at  the  General  .\s- 
scmbly  last  year : 

Tho  Soviet  delegation  has  also  indicated  that  it  considers  the  Swedisii  j)roi)osal 
of  a  "detection  club"  worthy  of  attention,  if  this  would  contribute  to  the  reaching 
of  an  agreement  on  the  problnitiou  of  underground  nuclear-weapons  tests  with¬ 
out  inspection.’ 

At  that  time  it  had  still  to  be  shown  that  data  accumulated  by  exchange 
through  a  “detection  club”  would  permit  clarification  or  tlie  over¬ 
whelming  majority  or  events.  I  hope  wo  have  managed  to  demonstrate 
this  by  our  previous  statements,  in  which  we  have  drawn  so  much  from 
recent  developments  in  seismological  science  and  technology. 

18.  To  continue  my  description  of  the  outlines  of  the  control  sys¬ 
tem  wo  have  in  mind ;  the  next  part  of  tho  system  would  be  au  under¬ 
taking  by  all  piu-ties  to  the  treaty  to  co-ojrerate  in  good  faith  also 
for  the  clarification  of  any  seismic  event.  The  parties  would  thus  have 
tho  right  to  make  enquiries  and  to  receive  information  and  additional 
data  as  a  result  of  such  enquiries.  Further,  the  parties  would  be  able 
to  invito  inspection  on  their  tonutories,  the  inspection  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  inviting  party.  Finally,  if  it  found 
the  information  available  or  made  available  under  some  or  all  of  the 
earlier-mentioned  procedures  to  bo  inadequate,  a  party  could  make 
proposals  for  other  suitable  methods  of  clarification.  It  thus  becomes 
obvious  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  pixKieduro  wo  have  outlined  that  a 
party  might  directly  propose  inspection  on  anotiier  party’.?  territory. 


*  BNDC/PV.  319,  p.  9. 

’  Documents  on  Dismunament,  t906,  p.  70-t. 
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If  such  a  proposal  were  not  accepted,  the  party  would  have  to  deter¬ 
mine,  in  the  light  of  that  negative  reaction  and'  all  available  evidence, 
what  conclusions  should  be  drawn  and  what  course  of  action  should 
be  followed. 

11).  That  procedure  and  tho.se  proposals  amount  to  what  has  been 
hdielled  the  verification-bv-challenge  methoil.  However,  it  lias  lieen 
claimed  that  this  method  is  unworkable  and  v.ould  .soon  lead  to  a 
collapse  of  the  whole  treaty  because  it  would  only  jiostpone  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  iirobleiu  of  on-site  inspection  to  a  ratlier  remote  future'-' 
and  because  .some  countries  might  isk  being  challenged  almost  con- 
ftuuously.  Rut  if  the  idea  were  accepted  that  deterrence  should  be  tlie 
l)asis  for  tlie  trustwortliiness  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  we  are  cou- 
\  iuced  that,  witli  the  present  jiossibilities  of  seismic  identification  and 
with  the  liclp  of  the  "detection  club",  any  test-luin  .signatory  would  he 
supplied  with  seismic  data  rapidly  enough  and  in  sullicieut  number  for 
analysis  as  regards  the  origin  of  a  specilic  eveitt.  Tlierefore.  an  errone¬ 
ous  clmlleiige  carrie<l  to  such  a  stage  as  to  endanger  the  Iretity  wotihl 
he  a  rare  oiriirrence  indeed. 

-0.  We  are  convinced  that  recent  sliulies  justify  the  ojiinion  that 
scismological  observations  liy  national  stations  circulated  through  the 
"detection  club",  jtlus  further  relined  methods  of  analysis  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  verilication-by-challetige  procedure,  wotild' together  form  a 
com[)relu'nsi\  e  control  system  for  it  comprehensive  test  han.  Therefore 
we  have  refraiiuMl  on  luirpose  from  discu.ssiug  whether  a  right  to  make 
us^•  of  a  certahi  nuinl)er  of  oii-sito  inspect  iotis  .should  he  ju-ovided.  That 
is  a  matter  left  open.  However,  e\eu  if  such  a  right  were  to  be 
provided,  the  verilication-by -challenge  procedure  iniglit  well  prove  to 
be  useful  in  certain  situations. 

•Jl.  1  wish  to  close  these  reinarics  of  an  exidanatorv  technical  nature 
by  iiaying  tribute  once  again  to  the  vast  ell'orts  in  tlie  .science  of  seis¬ 
mology  that  are  now  being  undertaken,  particularly  in  the  I'nited 
Slates  and  the  United  Kingdom.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr. 
•Mulley  that  continued  clforts  iu  tliis  field  are  of  great  importance 
for  tho  solution  of  the  problem  of  test-ban  control.  We  wish  esjiecially 
to  eiulorse  tiieir  statements  to  the  eiieci  timt  if  all  parties  coiuhictiug 
work  in  this  area  were  to  make  their  conclusions  internationally  avail¬ 
able,  we  might  reach  more  rapidly  our  goal  of  an  adequate  verification 
system  for  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty.  A  good  omen  is  tho  promise 
made  by  Mr.  F oster : 

If  a  comprehensive  treaty  were  nchievod  we  should,  on  a  regular  basis,  bo 
willing  to  make  our  regional  data  available  to  other  parties."’ 

•22.  A  mutual  understanding  of  the  scientific  problems  involved  is 
of  the  essence  for  tiehieving  a  comprehensive  ban  on  all  testing  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  The  compromises  uliicli  still  have  to  he  reached,  and 
which  ai’e  per  se  political  in  nature,  should  Ite  etisier  to  attain  when  the 
uncertainties  in  tne  scientific  field  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It 
is  our  firm  conviction  that,  while  a  hundred-i>er-cent  certainty  can 
never  bo  achieved  by  any  system,  so  many  of  the  necessary  elements  of 


’  See  iliid..  pp.  100  If. 

"  Ante,  p.  324. 
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kii()wk'd"o  lire  now  at  hand,  or  it  could  be  hrongfht  out  into  tlio  ciciU' 
dayliglit  Dv  internatioui'd  discussion,  that  nobody  would  have  reason  to 
go  against  the  conclusion  of  a  coniprohensive  test  ban  tlirough  slicer 
mistrust. 

2.3.  The  road  along  which  to  proceed  from  here  is  for  this  Commit¬ 
tee  to  choose.  Either  we  should,  even  at  this  late  hour,  alongside  the 
negotiations  on  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  embark  on  a  study  of  a 
text  for  such  a  test-ban  treaty  or — and  for  reasons  of  time  this  might 
he  more  practical — we  should  use  the  interval  between  now  and  our 
renewed  meetings  in  the  New  Year  to  organize  in  one  way  or  another — 
and  this  is  exactly  the  idea  launched  by  Mr.  Mulley  in  his  statement — 
meetings  of  scientists  from  v.arious  interested  States  in  order  that  they 
may  iron  out  any  technical  crinkles  wliich  might  still  affect  the  control 
issue.  Only  one  road  can  we  not  afford  to  choose;  the  one  of  inaction. 

24.  In  conclusion,  let  mo  remind  eveiyone  here  of  the  statement  in 
last  year's  joint  n.einorandum  of  the  non-aligned  member  States  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  that  continual  nuclear- 
weapon  testing  underground — 

.  .  .  imparts  a  renewed  impetus  to  the  arms  race,  briuiriinr  nhout  nnfnresi-ealile 
coiisequehce.s  in  regard  to  iuil)n)uu'‘e  and  inistrust  in  tin*  relation.<lii|)  hetween 
States  and  causing  inuuense  and  iiu-reasing  dlver.^ion  of  hnnian  luiii  tnaierial 
resources  for  puriioses  of  war.” 


Draft  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 

August  24, 1967  ' 

The  States  concluding  this  Treaty,  liereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Parties  to  the  Treaty", 

Considering  the  devastation  that  would  he  visited  upon  all  mankiml 
by  a  nuclear  war  and  the  consequent  need  to  make  every  effort  to  avert 
the  dancer  of  such  a  war  and  to  take  measures  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  ix-opTos, 

Believing  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would  serimisly 
enhance  the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 

In  conformity  with  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly  calling  for  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  prevention  of 
wider  dis.seinination  of  nuclear  wea])ons. 

Undertaking  to  co-operate  in  facilitating  the  application  of  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclear 
activities. 

Expressing  their  support  for  research,  devolopment  and  other  efforts 
to  further  the  application,  within  the  framework  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  system,  of  the  principle  of  safe¬ 
guarding  effectively  the  flow  of  source  and  special  fissionable  materials 
by  use  of  instrumeJits  and  other  techniques  at  certain  strategic  points, 

Affirming  the  principle  that  the  benefits  of  peaceful  applicaU'^r.s  of 


“  nooiimetiis  on  Diftarmametii,  1906,  p.  575. 

'  Submitted  to  the  BNDC  by  the  U.S.  delegatiou  as  ENDC/192  and  by  the  Soviet 
delegation  ns  ENDC/193.  The  documents  are  identical. 
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nuele!\r  (I'chiiology,  inchulino:  any  tpchnolopical  liy-produds  wliioli 
iiiny  l)p  (lopivocl  by  nuolear-wcapon  States  from  tlio  <level()j)nK'nt  of 
nuelonr  explosive  devices,  should  be  available  for  ))eaceful  pnrjtoses 
to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  whether  luielear-weapon  or  noii-niicleai - 
weapon  States, 

Convinced  that  in  furtherance  of  this  principle,  all  Parties  to  this 
Treaty  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible  exehanjxe  of 
Scientific  information  for,  and  to  contribute  alone  or  in  co-operation 
with  other  States  to,  the  further  development  of  the  applications  of 
aloinie  energy  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Dcclarin^r  their  intention  that  potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful 
ajiplications  of  nuclear  explosions  should  be  available  through  apjiro- 
priate  international  procedures  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party 
to  this  Treaty  on  a  non-discriniinatorv  basis  and  tliat  the  charjee  to 
such  Parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used  should  be  as  low  as  possible 
and  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and  development. 

Declaring  their  intention  to  achieve  at  the  earliest  possible  dale  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race, 

P'r^inc:  the  cooperation  of  all  Slates  in  the  attainment  of  this 
objective, 

Dosirini;  to  further  the  casing  of  international  tension  and  the 
strengthening  of  trust  between  States  in  order  to  facilitate  tbe  cessa- 
I  ion  of  tlie  miinufacture  of  nnelear  weapons,  tlie  liquidation  of  all  their 
existing  stoclqiiles,  and  the  elimination  from  national  arsenals  of  nn¬ 
elear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery  pursuant  to  a  Treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effect ivo  inter¬ 
national  control. 

Xotiiig  that  nothing  in  this  Treaty  affects  the  right  of  any  group  of 
States  to  conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  assure  (he  total  ahsenee 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  their  respective  territories. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Artici.f.  I 

Kaeh  nuelcar-wea|_ion  State  I’arty  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  not  (o 
transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
exjilosive  dc'viies  or  control  over  such  weaiions  or  explosive  devices  di¬ 
rectly,  01'  indirectly  :  and  not  in  any  way  to  assist,  encourage,  or  induce 
any  non-nuclear- weapon  State  to  iiianufact\ire  or  otherwise  acqtiire  mi- 
clear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices,  or  control  over  such 
woajmns  or  explosive  devices. 

Artici.?;  TI 

Kach  non -nuclear- wcajion  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  not 
to  receive  the  transfer  from  any  transferor  whatsoever  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  of  control  over  such 
weapons  or  explosive  devices  directly,  or  indirectly;  not  to  manufac¬ 
ture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devicGo;  and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  in  the  nianuiacturo 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

Auticlb  111 
(International  Control) 
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Article  IV 

Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  intorpretecl  .'s  affecting  the  inalien¬ 
able  right  of  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  develop  research,  produc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  without  uiscriiu- 
inaiion  and  in  conformity  with  Articles  I  and  II  of  this  Treaty,  as 
well  as  the  right  of  the  Parties  to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible 
exchange  of  information  for,  and  to  contribute  alone  or  in  co-o))eration 
with  otlier  States  to,  the  further  development  of  the  appliinitions  of 
nuclear  energy  for  ]>eaceful  purposes. 

Article  V 

1.  Any  Party  to  this  Trcaty  may  propose,  amendments  to  this  Treaty. 
The  text  of  any  pro])osed  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Deposi¬ 
tary  Governments  which  shall  circulate  it  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty. 
Thereupon,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or  more  of  the  Parties 
to  the  Treaty,  the  Depositary  Governments  shall  convene  a  conference, 
to  which  tliey  shall  invite  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  to  consider  such 
an  amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  he  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  vot«s  of  all  the  Parties  to  tlio  Treaty,  including  tlie  votes  of  all 
nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  this  Treaty  and  all  other  Parties 
which,  on  the  date  the  amendment  is  circulated,  arc  memliei-s  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The 
amendment  shall  enter  into  force  for  all  Parties  upon  the  deposit  of 
instruments  of  ratification  by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties,  including 
the  instruments  of  ratification  of  all  nuclear-weapon  Slates  Party  to 
this  Treaty  and  all  other  Parties  whicli,  on  the  date  the  amendment  is 
circulated,  are  membei's  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

3.  Five  years  after  tlw  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  a  conference 
of  Parties  to  the  Treaty  .shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  order 
to  i-oview  tlie  operation  of  this  Treaty  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being  rcalized. 

Article  \  X 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  ojicn  to  all  States  for  signature.  A.iy  State 
which  docs  not  sign  the  T'reaty  boiorc  its  entry  into  force  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  3  of  this  Article  may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  bo  subject  to  ratification  by  signatory  States. 
Instruments  of  ratification  and  instruments  of  accession  shall  be 

deposited  with  the  Governments  of  - ,  which  arc  hereby 

designated  tlie  Depositary  Governments. 

6.  This  Treaty  sliall  enter  into  force  after  its  ratification  by  all 

nuclear-weapon  States  signatory  to  this  Treaty,  and - other 

States  signatory  to  this  Treaty  and  the  dejxisit  of  their  instruments  of 
ratification.  For  the  purposes  of  mis  Treaty,  a  nuclear-weapon  State 
is  one  which  has  manufactureil  and  exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  device  prior  to  January  1, 1967. 

4.  For  States  whose  insti'umeiits  of  ratification  or  accession  are 
de2X)sited  subsequent  to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  it  .shall 
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enter  inlo  force  on  tlio  date  of  tlie  deposit  of  their  instruments  of 
I'iUi  Heat  ion  or  accession. 

Tlie  Depositarj'  Goveriuncnts  shall  jn-oinptly  inform  all  signatory 
and  atveding  States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date-  of  deposit 
of  each  instrument  of  ratilicalion  or  of  accession,  tlie  date  of  the  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  date  of  receipt  of  any  I'cquests  for 
convening  a  conference  or  other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  sliall  be  registered  l\v  the  Depositary  Governments 
pursuant  to  Art  icle  102  of  the  (.'barter  of  the  I'nited  Nations. 

Autki.k  VII 

This  Treaty  shall  lx*  of  unlimited  duration. 

Kach  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the.  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  relatetl  to  the  subject  matter  of  tiiis  Treaty,  have  jeopardized 
the  supreme  interests  of  its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of  such  with¬ 
drawal  to  all  other  Paidics  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  three  months  in  advance.  Such  notice  shall  include 
a  statement  of  the  extraordinary  events  it  regards  os  having  jeopai“d- 
ized  it.s  .supreme  interests. 

AimcLR  VIII 

This  Treaty,  tlie  English,  Russian,  French,  Spanish  arid  Chinese 
texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  shall  bo  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Depositary  (rovornmenhs.  Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governments  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. s  of  the  signatory  and  acceding  States. 

In'  witnkss  wiieueof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized,  have  signed 
this  Treaty. 

Done  in - at - -  this - of - . 


Statement  by  President  Johnson  on  Submission  of  the  Draft 
Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
August  24,  1967  ' 

Today  at  Geneva  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as 
Co-chairmen  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  are 
suhmitting  to  the  ('ommittee  a  draft  treaty  to  .stop  the  spread  of  me 
clear  weapons.* 

For  more  than  20  yeare,  the  world  has  watched  with  growing  fear 
as  nneieur  weapons  have  spread. 

Since  194.5,  five  nations  iiavc  come  into  possession  of  tliese  dreadful 
weapons.  Wo  believe  now — as  we  did  then — that  even  one  such  nation 
is  too  many.  Hut  the  issue  now  Ls  not  whether  some  have  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  while  otliere  do  not.  The  issue  is  whether  tlie  nations  -will  agi-ee  to 
prevent  a  had  situation  from  hecoming  worse. 

'  U’cet/j/  CiniipilnUim  of  Prcuidcniial  Dortimenls,  Aiifr.  28,  I5MJ7,  pp.  1201—1205. 

’  Supra. 
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Today,  for  the  first  time,  wo  have  within  our  i'eiu;h  an  instrument 
which  pennits  ns  to  make  a  choice. 

The  submission  of  a  draft  treaty  brings  ns  to  the  final  and  most  criti¬ 
cal  stage  of  this  effort.  The  dnift  will  be  available  for  consideration  by 
all  govenimcnts,  and  for  negotiation  by  the  Conference. 

The  treaty  must  reconcile  the  intei’osts  of  nations  with  our  interest 
as  a  community  of  human  beings  on  a  small  planeL  The  treaty  must 
be  lesponsive  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
woi'ld — great  and  small,  aligned  and  nonaligned,  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear. 

It  must  add  to  the  security  of  all. 

It  must,  encourage  the  development  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

It  must  provide  adequate  protection  against  tiie  corruption  of  the 
peaceful  atom  to  its  use  for  weapons  of  war. 

I  am  convinced  that  wo  are  today  offering  an  instrument  that  will 
meet  these  requirements. 

If  we  now  go  forward  to  completion  of  a  worldwide  agreement,  we 
will  pass  on  a  great  gift  to  those  who  follow  us. 

\Ve  shall  demonstrate  that — despite  all  his  problems,  quarrels,  and 
distractions — man  still  retains  a  capacity  to  design  his  fate,  rather 
than  be  engulfed  by  it. 

Failure  to  complete  our  work  will  be  interpi'eted  by  our  children 
and  giandchildren  as  a  betrayal  of  conscience,  in  a  world  that  needs 
all  of  its  resources  and  telonts  to  serve  life,  not  death. 

I  have  given  instructions  to  the  United  States  representative,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Foster,  which  reflect  our  detennination  to  ensure  that  a  fair 
and  eft'ective  treaty  is  concluded. 

The  Eigliteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  now  has  l)efore  it 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  cardinal  contribution  to  man's  safety  and 
pence. 

Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Draft  Nonprolif¬ 
eration  Treaty,  August  24,  1967  ‘ 

2.  1  have  a  statement  of  today's  date  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son,  which  reads  as  follows; 

[The  President’s  statement  appears  supra.) 

I  request  that  that  statement  bo  circulated  as  a  Conference  document. 

3.  A  major  milestone  on  the  path  towards  achievement  of  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  is  marked  today. 

4.  An  important  initial  milestone  was  the  unanimous  adoption  in 
1961  of  General  Assembly  resolution  1665  (XVI),  the  ‘‘Irish  resolu¬ 
tion”.*  Public  debate  here  and  in  New  York,  private  negot  iations  and 


‘  KNDC/PV.  325.  pp.  4-11. 
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iirklitional  action  by  the  General  As.sombly  and  the  United  Nations 
Disarnuiment  Comnii-ssion  followed  in  tlio  succeeding  years. 

5.  Tlio  year  19115  was  lunrlced  by  (lie  public  presentation  of  con- 
( rete  tivaly  lc.\(s,  by  the  submission  of  an  eight -nation  joint  nieuioran- 
iluin  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons’ and  by  the  adoption  of 
General  Assembl}’  re.solution  iidL'S  (XX).’  As  a  result,  nuiltibiiernl 
negotiations  in  this  Conunittee  and  in  the  General  Assembly  took  on 
new  meaning. 

(!.  Given  this  new  direction  and  inipetua,  the  19G6  negotiations  in 
this  Conunittee  succeeded  in  identifying  with  greater  chict y  the  major 
obstacles  to  agreement.  -\t  the  end  of  tlie  session  of  the  Kighteen-Na- 
lion  Committee  on  Disarmament  that  year,  the  following  comment 
appenreu  in  another  eight-nation  joint  inemorandum : 

Tfie  eight  delegntioiis  regret  that  it  liar  not  so  far  been  posslh.c  to  arrive  at 
an  ngreeuitnt  on  a  treaty  acceptable  to  all  ooncerned.  They  are  deeply  con.'^cloua 
oC  the  danger  Inherent  in  a  sitiuuiun  without  an  agreement  that  prevents  prolif¬ 
eration  of  nuclear  weapons.  They  view  with  apprehension  Uie  pos.slhllity  that 
such  a  situntinu  iun,r  lead  not  only  to  an  Increase  of  tiueloar  arsenals  and 
to  a  spread  of  nuclear  weaiions  over  the  world,  hut  also  to  an  iticrease  in  the 
nuinber  of  nuclear  woniwii  Powers,  thus  nggravatlhg  the  tensions  between  States 
and  tile  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

The  eight  delegations  are  aware  tluit  a  main  obstacle  to  an  agreement  has  so 
far  been  constituted  by  difTerence.s  concerning  nuclear  armaments  within  alli¬ 
ances,  a  problem  mainly  discussed  between  tbe  major  Powers  and  their  allies.* 

7.  Today,  for  llie  first  time,  conclusion  of  a  non-px'o!iferation  treaty 
is  within  reach.  The  members  of  this  Committee,  all  of  whom  have 
helped  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  this  point,  share  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  wo  mark  today.  As  tyill  be  scon  from  a  careful  examination,  the 
draft  is  ba.sed  upon  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  joint  memoranda 
and  resolution '2028  (XX). 

S.  The  draft  non-proliferation  treaty  we  are  presenting  today  is  a 
recoinmendalion  for  discussion  and  negotiation  in  the  Eighteen-N^l(ion 
Committee  on  liisnrmnment  and  for  the  consideration  of  all  govern¬ 
ments.  Wo  have  worked  long  and  hard  over  it.  We  have  sought  to  take 
into  account  ihe  interests  of  all  potential  adherents.  This  draft  reflects 
constructive  sugge.stion.s  made  by  other  delegations  I'.ere  and  by  otlier 
governments.  We  could  not,  of  eourso,  expect  governments  to  be  com- 
inittcdi  to  tliis  draft  at  this  point ;  since  nil  governments  would  want  to 
be  able  to  oons'dor  improvements  which  might  bo  suggested  here, 

9.  AVe  recognize  the  interest  of  governments  not  represented  on  this 
Committee  to  have  their  views  on  the  draft  non-pr<diferation  treaty 
made  known  during  this  next  and  crucial  .stage  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  treaty.  A  procedure  already  exists  for  the  circulation  witlrin  the 
Committee  of  the  views  of  non-members. 

10.  Now  let  mo  present  a  brief  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
draft.  I  submit  the  draft  treaty  "itli  the  request  that  it  be  circulated 
as  a  Conference  document.*' 

11.  Article  I  deals  with  the  obligations  of  nuclear-weapon  States. 
First,  they  cannot  transfer  nuclear  weapons,  or  control  over  tliom,  to 


*  Ibid.,  7.9G.5,  np,  424-425. 
‘  Ibid.,  pp.  532-534. 

'  Ibid.,  ms,  pp.  67(t-57fl. 
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luiy  riH'ipient  wlintsoevor.  Soi’oml,  tlioy  ciinuot  nssipt  non-nuclciu- 
wL'p.porj  States  to  mnimfiieturc  or  otlierwise  acmiire  nuclear  weapons. 
Third,  tliose  prohihitions  are  applicable  not  only  to  nuclear  weapons 
but  also  to  otlier  unclear  explosivetlevices. 

12.  Article  II  deals  with  .he  obligations  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
.‘^tates  and  is  the  obverse  of  article  I.  First,  such  Stales  cannot  receive 
the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  control  over  them,  from  any  trans¬ 
feror  whatsoever.  Second,  they  cannot  manufacture  or  otherwise  ac¬ 
quire  nuclear  weapons  or  seek  or  receive  assistance  for  such  inanufac 
ture.  Third,  these  prohibitions  aro  applicable  not  only  to  nuclear 
weajHins  but  also  t  o  ot  her  nuclear  explosive  dev  ices. 

1.1.  We  have  already  made  clear  the  reasons  for  including  such  ile- 
vices  in  the  prohibitions  of  the  treaty.  The.se  devices  could  be  used  as 
nuclear  weapons,  and  the  technolojiv  for  making  them  is  essentially  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  that  of  nuclear  weapons. 

14.  The  United  Slates  i-ecognizes  that  the  benefits  which  may  some 
day  be  realized  from  nuclear  exp’osions  for  peaceful  purimses  should 
be  available  to  the  non-nuclear  States.  In  his  messi^e  of  21  February 
to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  President  Joluison 
stated : 

The  I’liitod  States  is  nreparetl  to  make  avnllalik'  mielenr  explosive  services 
for  pcacefui  purposcM  on  a  aon-cliserimiiintor.v  bn.si.s  aiuler  appropriate  iiiternn- 
tionai  safeguards.  We  are  prepared  to  join  other  aueleur  States  in  n  coinmit- 
ineiit  te  do  thi.s.' 

My  delegation  elaborated  on  this  pioposal  in  interventions  at  onr 
meet  ings  on  2 1  March  *  and  8  J une.* 

15.  We  arc  pleased  that  the  preamble  of  the  draft  non-proliferation 
treaty  contains  a  forthright  provi.sit)n  on  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 
It  states  that. — 

.  .  .  potoatlal  benellts  from  nu.v  peaceful  opplicatlons  of  nucleHr  explosions 
sl\ould  he  avallnble  through  appropriate  iiiterimtloiiiil  procwluros  to  noii-miclear- 
weapoa  States  Pnrt.v  to  this  Treat.v  on  ii  noii-dlseriiiiiniitory  basis  and  that  the 
cliurge  to  such  Parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used  should  be  a.s  low  ns  possible 
aad  exclude  uu.v  charge  for  research  and  tlevelopiuent. 

16-  Article  III,  the.  safeguards  art  icle,  has  been  left  blank,  although 
there  aro  several  references  to  safeguards  in  the  preamble.  The  article 
is  blank  because  the  eo-Chairmen  nave  not  yet  been  able  to  work  out 
a  formula  which  would  be  aeceiduble  to  all  States  that  wish  to  support 
the  treaty.  The  eo-Cheirmen  are  continuing  their  consult  at  ion.s  witli 
a  view  to  drafting  an  agreed  !ext  for  this  ariiele.  In  the  meantime,  I 
hope  that  tlio  F.ighteen-Xatioii  Disarmament  Committee  plenary  dis¬ 
cussion  will  foci  on  the  provisions  wliich  have  been  submitted  today 
and  that  discussion  of  safeguards  will  be  deferred  for  the  time  being 
while  the  co-Chairmen  work  on  the  problem. 

17.  Article  TV  results  from  many  suggestions  by  r.on-nuelcav- 
weapon  countries  that  the  treaty  contain  an  article  on  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Indeed,  the  idea  for  such  an  article  was  originally  dc- 
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i’ivi*ci  iMiin  thu  Trout  V  of  'I'lutololfo,  ^^l‘xu■c).'  Tlx*  urticli*  (loM-rilx'stwo 
ri'cof;iiizo(l  lijjlits  of  purtios  witli  rospeot  to  poiioeful  Kii’st,  it 

inakosoletir  timt  iiothiiip:  in  tho  draft  treaty  interferes  with  the  riyhi  of 
the  parties  to  develop  their  researeli,  )u<>duction  am!  use  of  ni'-'lear 
eiu‘ro:y  for  jieueefid  purpo-'i-s  in  eoiiipliatn'e  with  iirii<  !es  I  iiixl  II, 
wliicli,  of  cour.se,  ineinde  provisions  on  peaeefid  iiindear  I'.xplosi ve  de ■ 
lines.  Second,  it  recc^nizes  the  I'ipln  of  llie  parth*sto  participate  in  tlie 
fullest  possible  exelnin<j:e  of  iiiforinat ion  for  ami  to  contribute,  alotie 
or  in  eo-opevation  with  other  States,  to  the  further  develoium  nt  of  ihe 
applications  of  iniclear  eneixry  for  peaeefid  purposes.  These  two  rights 
are.  .specific  elaboriuioiis  of  the  principle  stated  in  the  preaiublo  “that 
the  benefits  of  peaceful  ai)])licatioiis  of  unclear  tei’linology  .  .  .  should 
he  a  vailable  for  peaceful  purposes  to  all  Part  ie.s  .  .  .  ,  whether  nudear- 
iveafion  or  non-nuclear-weapon  iitates.'-  As  the  preamble  also  luaices 
clear,  tliis  principle  includes  not  only  modern  I'eactor  technology  and 
the  like  but  also  “auv  technological  llv-pioducts  which  may  be  aerived 
by  nuclear-weapon  Stales  from  the  development  of  nude  ir  e.vplosive 
devices." 

18.  These  provisions  make  it  clear  that  the  treaty  would  jiroiuote, 
not  discourage,  national  dovolopnicnt  and  international  co-operation 
with  mpect  to  peaceful  apnlication  of  atomic  energy.  This  applies 
to  research,  pioducf'on  and  use  as  well  as  to  information,  ei(u'.; -.nent 
and  inatevials. 

ID.  .Vrticle  V  deals  with  amendments  and  review.  Paragraph  1 
states  how  amendments  may  be  initiated  and  is  derived  from  the  test- 
haii  Treaty.“  Paragraph  2  aesci'ibes  how  amendments  enter  into  force 
II  provide  that  an  amendmeiu  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of 
till'  parties,  including  tlie  nuclear-weapon  parties  and  all  other  iiarties 
that  are  membi'rs  of  the  Board  of  Governors  [of  the]  International 
-Vtoinic  Energy  Agency. 

20.  The  last  paragraph  of  article  provides  for  a  conference  after 
ti\o  years  to  review  the  treaty's  operation  with  a  view  to  assuring  tlnvt 
its  purjioses  and  provisions  are  being  realized.  Th.s  will  provide  an 
op[)ortunity  for  non-nuclear  and  nuclear-weapon  States  alilce  to  assess 
whether  the  treaty  is  accomplishing  its  primary  purpose  of  preventing 
rhe  spread  of  unclear  wennonSj  and  also  its  purposes  of  easing  intev- 
iiational  tensions  and  facilitating  agreement  on  cessation  of  the  mi- 
cleav  arms  race  and  on  disarmament.  The  review  conference  is  thus 
relevant  to  the  question  of  further  measures  of  disarmament,  a  ques¬ 
tion  wliich  has  been  of  such  interest  to  many  memhers  of  this 
Committee. 

21.  The  draft  also  contains  proambnlnr  provisions  on  anus  control 
and  disarmament,  including  a  declaration  of  intention  to  achieve  a 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  niins  race  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
“declaration  of  intention”  form  was,  of  course,  suggested  in  the  eight- 
nation  joint  memorandum  on  non-proliferation  of  last  August.  In  a 
similar  vein,  a  later  preambular  paragraph  calls  for  the  cessation  of 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  elimination  of  miclenr  weapons 
and  delivery  vehicles  from  national  arsenals,  pursuant  to  a  treaty  on 
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peiK'i'iil  and  coinpleto  disarniaiiient  iindor  striiT  and  idlVct  ivc  inti'rnii- 
tional  control. 

2'2.  Those  ])reanibular  provisions  state  tlu'  ])urposes  of  tiie  troai y. 
Steps  towards  aeliievenient  of  these  pni-])oses  would  he  reviewed  by  ilie 
review  conference  to  which  I  have  referred.  Thus,  wliile-  no  sj)ecitic 
obligation  to  nuclear  disarmament  would  a)>pear,  the  ])reambular  jiro 
visions  combined  with  the  review  jiaragraph  in  article  V  would  ])ro- 
vide  the  most  realistic  approach  to  this  jn-oblein. 

2.3.  AVe  share  the  general  desire  foi’  early  progro'S  to  halt  the 
nuclear  arms  race  ami  to  begin  the  process  of  i-educing  and  ultimately 
eliminating  nuclear  weapons  from  national  arsenals.  The  United  State's 
has  prtiposed,  and  will  continue  to  pursue,  various  measnre.s  to  achieve 
these  objectives.  Hut  we  all  know  why  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  in- 
cor])orate  specific  obligations  to  that  end  in  the  treaty  itself.  The 
dilferences  that  have  imevented  agreement  on  these  measures  have  not 
yet  been  resolved.  Any  attcui|)t  to  incorjtorate  sjtccific  nuclear  arms 
limitation  obligations  in  the  treaty  would  inevitably  also  inject  these 
differences  iivto  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  itself  and  could  only 
jeoitardlzo  its  prospects. 

24.  Let  us  therefore  agree  to  pursue  these  miclcar  arms  limitation 
measures  with  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  and,  1  would  hope,  in  a  spirit 
of  greater  co-operation.  Let  ns  also  all  agree  that  this  treaty  must  he 
regarded  as  a  step  fowai’ds  the  achievement  of  tliese  other  necessary 
measures.  AVe  are  convinced  that  the  treaty  will  create  a  more  favomb 
able  environment  for  agreement  on  them.  That  is  why  we  lH'lie\'e  we 
must  concentrate  now  on  ways  to  expedite  and  facilitate  the  conclusion 
of  this  tre^ity  and  avoid  actions  which  would  delay  or  jeopardize  it. 
The  situation  requires  that  our  efforts  be  focussed  on  achieving  a  real¬ 
istic  agreement  as  soon  as  possible. 

2;").  Article  VI  contains  signature  and  entry-info-force  provisions 
derived  from  those  of  the  test-ban  treaty.  It  would  require  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  munher  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  in  addition  to  tlie  nuclear- 
weapon  signatories  would  have  to  ratify  before  the  treaty  would  enter 
into  force.  AA'e  have  not  exprt  -s'd  a  view  on  the  precise  numher.  The 
United  States  believes  it  should  be  suliiciently  large  so  that  th.e  treaty 
will  begin  to  achieve  its  purpose  when  it  enters  into  force. 

26.  Article  A’ll  states  that  the  treaty  sluill  be  of  unlimited  dura 
tion.  It.  contains  a  withdrawal  clause  similar  to  that  of  the  test-ban 
treaty,  with  one  significant  improvement.  'I'he  notice  of  withdrawal, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  rea.'Oiis  therefor,  would  he  submitted 
to  the  United  Nations  Security  t'ouncil  as  well  as  to  the  )>ariics.  'I'lic 
withdrawal  provision  is  central  to  this  treaty.  Stales  will  adhere  to 
the  treaty  if  they  believe  it  is  consi.=tent  with  their  security  interests. 
Under  the  proposed  clause,  a  party  can  cca'^c  lo  be  bound  by  tlie  treaty 
if  it  decides  that  its  su])reiiK*  interests  have  lieen  je()]iardized  by 
extraordinary  events  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty. 

27.  .-Article  A’lTl  provides  depositary  procedures  for  the  treaty 
text.  It  also  states  that  the  treaty  will  he  eqmdly  autlientic  in  eucli  of 
the  five  olTicial  languages  of  the  United  Nations. 

25.  AA'e  recognize  that  the  ])rol)lein  of  security  assurances,  whicli  is 
of  concern  to  some  non-alignetl  countries,  remains  to  he  consifiered.  The 
United  States  maintains  the  view  that  this  is  a  matter  which,  because 
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of  its  comploxity  and  tho  divor«ront  intorostt;  involved,  cannot  bo  dealt 
witli  in  Iho  treaty  itself.  AVe  are,  however,  exploriiijr  variovis  possil)le 
solutions,  ineliRline:  action  which  cotild  he  taken  in  tlio  context  of  the 
I'nited  Nat.ions,  whose  primary  purjiose  is  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security.  A\'c  expect  that  the  c(i  t'hairiiien  will  he  exploring;  this 
problem  further  with  ii  view  to  ju'esentiuer  reconnneiuiations  to  this 
Committee  in  the  course  of  our  cons  idem  t  ion  of  the  treaty. 

2!).  If  the  draft  prescmted  today  leads  to  a  j'euerally-aicepted 
treaty,  our  generation  will  jaiss  on  a  f>‘ift  of  irreal  henelil  to  future  iftm- 
erations.  Such  a  treaty  r  ill  le'^sim  the  damper  of  nucle.ir  war.  It  will 
stiiuulato  widespread  peaceful  development  of  nuclear  eneriiy.  It  will 
improve  the  chance  for  nuclear  disannamen.t.  It  will  help  redviee  ten¬ 
sions.  Like  the  test-han  treaty  ami  the  outer  space  treaty,'-'  it  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  majoT'  step  fowuials  a  more  peac«d‘ul  worhl.  It  will  he  a  treaty 
for  all  of  us,  hut  most  of  all  for  our  cliihiren  and  our  uraiulchildreii. 

30.  The.  future  safety  of  mankind  requires  prompt  action  to  halt 
the.  -Spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  An  unpreta-dciued  oi)i)or;unity  to  do  so 
now  awaits  us.  Let  us  seize  thi.s  op])orlunity  while  we  can. 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Draft  Non¬ 
proliferation  Treaty,  August  24, 1967  ‘ 

31.  The  Soviet  delegation  is  today  submitting  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Eighteen-Xation  Committee'  on  Disarinamont  a  draft  treaty  on 
the  non-proliferation  of  miclear  weapons."  This  dr.aft  exprcs-ses*  the 
policy  line  of  the  Soviet  Union,  aimed  at  solving  the  problem  of  non¬ 
proliferation  of  miclear  weapons,  and  is  the  result  of  the  persistent 
political  struggle  carried  on  hy  the  S(jviet  Union,  the  other  sociali.st 
countries  ami  all  peace-loving  peoiiles  in  seeking  to  reduce  interna¬ 
tional  tension  and  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

:r2.  The  Soviet  Union  togetlier  with  the  other  socialist  countries, 
aciing  from  tlie  position  of  peaei'ful  co-c.xisteiu-e,  together  with  all  the 
peace-loving  States  has  for  many  yea.rs  been  pressing  for  real  and 
ell'eetivo  measures  wliich  would  set  up  a  reliable  harrier  in  the.  way  of 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  side  regards  this 
problem  as  one  of  the  key  questions  of  European  and  international 
seeurity  and,  in  working  out  the  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation,  has 
sought,  and  is  seeking  to  ensure  that  the  treaty  will  serve  the  cause  of 
strengthening  peace  and  the  interests  of  all  ju-oples.  The  Uhairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  rve]>ublies, 
Air.  Kosygin,,  speal:ing  at  the  emergency  special  session  of  tlie  I'nited 
X’atioiis  (leneral  .Assembly  on  1!)  June,  einijhasizcd  that — 

The  niulcnr  ai-o  has  i-reatwl  n  new  reality  in  (inestions  of  war  and  peace.  It 
Inis  vesti'ii  in  the  Siale.s  a  far  greater  re.sjHJiisihility  in  nil  time  txu'taiiis  to  tliese 
lirolilenis.' 

”  t-'i>r  the  iiUtiT  spare  treaty,  see  nnir,  ]iji.  .'’.s-.i:!. 

’  K.S'DtVl'V.  .■•!2.">.  iip.  11-17. 

’  tale,  |.|).  M,3.S-341. 

®.\/I‘V  iri2(l  ( ])ruv. ),  p.  (!. 
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33.  Tho  draft  treaty  submitted  to  the  Committee  is  the  result  of 
the  negotiations  and  discussions  that  have  been  going  on  for  many 
years  among  States  at  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  and,  within  its  framework, 
between  the  two  oo-Chairmen.  It  is  the  result  of  tho  collective  efforts 
of  many  countries,  aimed  at  halting  the.  nuclear  arms  race  and  revers¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  It  contains  the  ideas  and 
propositions  put  forward  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  by  the  repre 
sentatives  of  many  countries  that  seek  to  ensure  the  effective  preven¬ 
tion  of  tho  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

34.  The  international  and  legal  obligations  which  are  contained  in 
the  draft  treaty  and  which  are  maced  on  both  the  nuclear  and  the  non¬ 
nuclear  States  are  intended  fully  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  basic 
purpose  which  the  treaty  is  designed  to  achieve ;  namely,  to  preclude 
any  possibility  of  any  proliferation  whatsoever  of  such  weapons 
throughout  the  world.  Uiider  the  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty  the 
nuclear  Powers  are  prohibited  from  transferring  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  nuclear  explosive  devices  to  anyone  whatsoe  -er,  directly  or 
indirectly.  In  order  to  prevent  tlie  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  nuclear  Powers  are  also  prohibited  from  transferriip;  control  o\-cr 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  nuclear  e.vplosivc  device's  to  anyone 
whatsoever. 

35.  Lastly,  it  has  been  provided  that  the  nuclear  States  shall  not  in 
any  way  assist,  encourage  or  induce  any  non-nuclear  States  to  manu¬ 
facture  or  acquire  by  any  means  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices  or  control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices 
In  their  turn,  the  non-nuclear  countries  are  invited  to  undertake  not  to 
manufacturo  or  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  otlier  nuclear  explosive 
devices,  and  not  to  receive  the  transfer  of  such  weapons  or  nuclear 
explosive  devices  from  anyone  whatsoever. 

36.  These  provisions  of  the  draft  ti-eaty,  which  are  fully  in  accord 
with  the  i-csolutions  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  are  of 
extremely  great  importance  for  preserving  peace  and  safeguarding 
international  securicy.  In  the  circuinstaiK es  of  acute  international 
crises  and  the  existence  of  dangerous  hot  beds  ol  conlliet,  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  further  areas  would  make  the  situation  in  the 
world  still  more  unslablo  and  tense  and  would  increase  nianv  times 
over  the  threat  of  an  outbreak  of  nuclear  war.  Contrariwise,  tbe  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  treaty  that  would  firmly  block  all  wavs  and  (  aaimols  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  wmifd  mnlte  it  pos.s  ble  to 
ensure  a  more  reliable  degree  of  general  semirity  for  States  and  wouhl 
bring  about  such  an  international  situation  as  would  1>p  favourable  to 
the  sti'engtlioning  of  ijcacc.  All  countries,  nuclear  and  non-miclvar 
alike,  v.-ould  stand  to  gain,  because  witli  the  conclusion  of  a  non-pro¬ 
liferation  treaty  an  important  .step  would  be  taken  towards  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  international  tension  and  the  ci'cation  of  conditions  of  greater 
trust  between  States. 

37.  In  submitting  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  a  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
Soviet  Union  regards  this  document  not  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  contribution  which  the  treaty  will  make  to  tlie  cause  of  averting 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  tlie 
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positive  influence  which  the  solution  of  tlie  problem  of  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  will  have  on  the  development  of  peaceful  ways  of  using  atomic 
energy  in  the  non-nucleai‘  countries.  Atomic  energy,  which  is  a  great 
achievement  of  human  genius,  must  be  a  imwerful  means  of  impi'ov- 
ing  the  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
and  not  an  instrument  of  aestruction  and  death. 

38.  The  Soviet  side  has  iussuinod  and  continues  to  assume  tluit  a 
treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  destined  to 
oixin  up  before  the  iion-nucleRr  States  favourable  prospects  in  I’egard 
to  the  development  of  their  atomic  industry,  in  regard  to  utilizing 
tlie  great  potentialities  of  the  peaceful  atom.  This  position  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  determined  by  tlie  basic  principles  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  State,  whicli  consistently  advocates  the  equality  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  all  States  and  respect  for  their  sovereignty  and  is  giving 
wide  support  to  many  countries  which  have  taken  the  path  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  in  the  development  of  their  national  eoonomie.s. 

30.  The  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  wea"ons 
definitely  and  clearly  confirms  the  inalienable  right  of  all  the  parties 
to  the  treaty  to  develop  research  and  tlic  production  and  nse  of  nuclear 
energy  for'peaceful  purposes  witliout  any  discrimination.  The  draft 
treaty  also  confirms  the  right  of  States  to  participate  in  the  fullest 
possilblo  e.xchango  of  information  and  to  oontrilmtc  alone  or  in  co¬ 
operation  with  otlier  States  to  the  further  development  of  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  [icaccful  puri>oses. 

40.  It  is  our  profound  conviciicn  that  renunciation  by  the  non¬ 
nuclear  countries  of  military  ways  of  using  atomic  energy  will  stiinn- 
lafe  the  developrnent  of  wi'de  international  co-ojwation  in  tlie  field 
of  researcli  and  imjirovement  of  the  peaeeful  forms  of  tlio  nuclear 
activities  of  States,  which  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  interests  of 
tlie  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  on  Imth  the  national 
and  the  international  scale. 

41.  In  advocating  the  general  availability  of  the  benefits  of  the 
peaceful  use  of  the  atom,  tlie  Soviet  Union  adheres  to  this  principle 
also  in  regard  b>  I  he  use  of  nuciear  e.xpiosive  devices  for  peaceful 
purposes.  Wo  consider  that  in  solving  this  question  no  channels  or 
loop-holes  should  Ixi  ojiened  for  tlie  proliferation  of  nuclear  woajwns, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  (in  the  otlier  hand  that  the  interests  of  the 
non-nuclear  States  which  would  desire  to  use  nuclear  explosive  de¬ 
vices  for  carrying  out  some  particular  project  in  the  field  of  peaceful 
dcveloiunent  in  tlie  future  should  not  be  infringed. 

42.  The  potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear 
explosions  should  be  available  through  appropriate  international  pro¬ 
cedures  to  all  non-nuclear-weapon  States  parties  to  the.  treaty  on  a 
lion-discriminatory  basis.  As  laid  down  in  the  text  of  the  dra^  treaty, 
the  charge  for  nuclear  explosive  device.s  intended  for  peaeeful  pur¬ 
poses  should  bo  as  low  as  jiossible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  research 
and  the.  development  of  such  explosive  devices'.  Thus  the  proposed 
solution  of  file,  question  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purpo.ses, 
in  onr  view,  corresponds  fully  to  tlie  political  and  economic  intore.sts 
of  tlie  non-nuclear-weapon  States,  as  well  as  to  the  fuiidamenfal  idea 
of  a  treaty  on  the  non-prolifiu'aticu  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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43.  While  attaching  great  importance  to  the  elaboration  and  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-’  roliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
Soviet  Union  at  tlic  same  time  ..as  always  based  itself  on  the  premise 
that  this  treaty  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  is  only  one  of  the  preliminary 
steps  towards  restricting  and  stopping  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  aimed  at  achieving  an  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  the  arms  race  and  on  the  complete  disarmament  of  all 
State.s.  It  is  precisely  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  wide  per.specti^  c 
that  we  regard  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weaixins, 
which  will  to  a  considerable  extent  facilitate  further  joint  actions  by 
States  in  the  field  of  nuclear  and  general  disarmament. 

44.  Basing  itself  on  its  policy  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  advocated  that  in  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty 
it  should  be  clearly  stipulated  that  the  parties  to  the  treaty  will  under¬ 
take  ellorts  to  help  bring  alx)nt  the  cessation  of  tbe  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons,  the  liquidation  of  all  their  existing  stockpiles,  and 
the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery  vehicles  from 
the  national  arsenals  of  States  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  Thus,  by  an  intenn  tiona!  instru¬ 
ment  as  constituted  by  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  it  is  proposed  to  indicate  the  fundamental  objective  towards 
which  States  will  and  must  strive  in  their  eft’orts  to  bring  about  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  tbe  accomplishment  of  general 
disarmament.  The  Soviet  Union  regards  the  struggle  for  disarma¬ 
ment  as  one  of  the  most  important  directions  of  its  foreign  policy  ac¬ 
tivities  and  will  do  everything  necessary  on  its  part  to  ensure  progress 
in  solving  the  disarmament  problems  that  are  ripe  for  solution. 

45.  In  submitting  to  the  Eighteen -Nat ion  ( ■ommittce  a  draft  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet  delegation 
would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  the  draft  treaty  includes  a  provision, 
put  forward  by  the  non-nuclear  countries,  to  the  eil’cet  that  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  should  not  have  an  advei'so  effect  on  the  right  of 
any  group  of  States  to  conclude  regional  agreements  in  order  to  a.ssure 
the  total  absence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  their  respective  territories, 
'i'liis  provision  is  in  keefiing  with  the  aim  of  slrengihening  imnicc  aini 
with  the  objectives  of  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  wliich  advocates 
the  establishment  of  nuclear-free  zone.s  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

46.  In  working  out  the  draft  non-))roliferation  treaty  we  have 
endeavoured  to  ensure  the  reliability  and  stability  of  tlie  future  I  rcaty, 
to  give  to  all  the  parties  to  it  the  assurance  tli'nt  this  Meaty  will  be 
a  viable  and  efTective  instrument  for  consolidating  world  peaee.  It  is 
precisely  in  this  spirit  that  the  provisions  on  the  procedure  relating 
to  the  subinission  of  amendments  to  the  treaty,  to  its  signature  and 
to  its  entiy  into  force  and  so  on  have  been  formulated. 

47.  For  the  time  being  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  being  submitted  to  the  Eightoen-Xat  ion  Com¬ 
mittee  without  the  article  on  inteniational  control,  in  regard  to  which 
the  exchange  of  views  between  tlie  two  co-Chairinen  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  for  tbe  purpose  of  elaborating  an  agreed  text,  The  Soviet  Union 
bases  itse'f  firmly  on  the  premise  that  in  order  to  keep  watch  on  the 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty  effective  international  control  sliould  be  estab¬ 
lished,  which  would  provide  reliable  guarantees  of  the  consistent 
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implcineiitatiou  of  tills  inteniiitional  agreement.  Wo  considor  that 
pucli  control  should  serve  exclusively  tlie  purpose  of  verifviiif?  the 
fuirilinent  of  the  oblifrations  assumed  by  States  under  the  treaty  to 
renounce  the  innnufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  without  interference  in 
the  internal  allairs  of  States,  The  Soviet  Union  has  exerted  and  will 
continue  to  exert  efforts  to  ensure,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  to  tlic 
ti'eaty,  the  establishment  of  international  control  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Afrency,  who.se.  .safeguards  system  is  universally  roc- 
oirnized  and  accepted  by  the  overwlielining  majority  of  States.^ 

■IH.  'I'he  Soviet  Union  also  attache.s  great  importance  to  tlie  question 
of  security  guaiantees  for  the  non-nuclear  countries  wliich  will  assume 
under  the  non-proliferation  treaty  the  obligation  not  to  manufacture 
and  not  to  accpui'e  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  well  known  that  as  long  ago 
ns  I'.ltiti  the  USSlt  proposed  to  inchido  in  the  treaty  a  provision  to  the 
elIVct,  that  the  nuclear  Powers  should  uiulertake  not  (o  use  mtclear 
weapoii.s  again.sr  the  noti-nuclear  Stales  which  have  no  nuclear  weajions 
on  their  territories.-’  In  submitting  tlie  draft  treaty  the  Soviet  delega¬ 
tion  bases  itself  on  the  understanding  reached  between  the  co- 
Uhairmen  to  eontinno  the  exchange  of  views  on  security  gnarantee.s 
for  ilio  non-nuclear  countries  in  order  to  find  a  positive  solution  to  this 
urgent  tuid  important  problem. 

4!).  Tlie  struggle  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  tlic  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  iioii-proliferiition  of  nuclear  weapons  is  closely  con- 
necteil  witii  tlio  general  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  State,  whicli  stands 
for  averting  tlie  threat  of  nuclear  war,  eliiniiiatiiig  the  centres  of 
tension  and  aggression  and  safeguarding  the  security  of  all  peoples. 
Tlie  General  Secretarv  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  ilr.  Brezhnev,  speaking  at  a  reception  in 
the  Kremlin  on  5  July,  said : 

Tlio  Soviet  Union  will  contiiuie  to  ro  aloiiR  tlio  road  of  an  unflagRing  .«trugglo 
against  tlio  aggressive  foree--  of  'O'r.erialistn,  for  tlic  strengtlicning  of  universal 
l>eace  and  the  relasatioii  of  international  tension.* 

50,  Together  with  otlier  .socialist  countries  and  all  peace-loving 
States,  tlio  Soviet  Union  resolutely  calls  for  the  cessation  of  the  im¬ 
perialist  aggression  of  the  United  States  in  Viet-Nam,  which  is 
iissuniing  an  ever  wider  .scale  and  becoming  more  and  more  dangerous 
to  peuco,  and  demands  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  tlie 
territory  of  the  Democratic  Kepublic  of  Viet-Nam  by  Ihiited  States 
aircraft — an  action  coiulemned  by  the  jicoples  of  the  world. 

51.  Tlie  USSR  and  otlier  socialist  countries  demand  the  elimination 
of  all  the  conscrpiencGS  of  the  Israeli  tiggi’crsion  against  the  Arab  States 
and,  above  all,  the  immediate  withdrawn!  of  Israeli  troojis  from  the 
occupied  territories.  It  cannot  be  toler.ited  that  the  aggressor  should 
bo  allowed  to  remain  unpunished  and  to  derive  advantages  from  his 
t  reache  rous  attack. 


*  For  tlio  I.A.IO.A.  snfogunrd.<<  system,  see  PocHwients  on  Disarmament,  19$S, 
pp.  l-irk-TtiO. 

*  ih!,}..  ma.  p.  11. 

*  Vravda,  July  0,  1967;  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vol.  no.  27 
(July  26,  liHi?) ,  p.  5  t  VII  riant  triin.sliitiiui  j . 
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52.  In  Europe  the  Soviet  Union  ndvocjitcs  the  ostablisliment  of  an 
effective  system  of  collective  security,  the  ensuring  of  such  conditions 
as  would  prevent  the  forces  of  imperialism  and  revanchism  from 
threatening  once  again  the  peace  and  security  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe. 

53.  Faithful  to  the  policy  of  peace  and  the  prevention  of  a  new 
world  war,  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  its  tUmost  to  i'evei"se  the  arms 
race  and  to  ensure,  on  tire  basis  of  disarmament,  i-eliable  security  for 
all  peoples.  The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  an  important  step  in  this  direction.  It  would 
open  up  for  all  State.s  that  are  concerned  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  new 
world  war  favourable  prospects  in  their  struggle  for  the  improvement 
of  the  present  international  situation  and  for  safeguarding  the  security 
of  all  peoples. 

Statement  by  the  Swedish  Government  on  the  Draft  Non¬ 
proliferation  Treaty,  August  24, 1967  ' 

The  Swedish  Government  greets  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  able  to  put  forward 
in  Geneva  today  identical  drafts  of  a  treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,*  even  if  a  text  of  the  article  on  controls  is  not  yet 
available.  Behind  these  drafts  lies  a  long  and  difRcult  period  of  pre¬ 
paratory  work.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the.  test-ban  treaty  in  IOC!!,'' 
the  presentation  of  these  drafts  I'epresents  the  most  positive  action  in 
the  Held  of  political  detente. 

It  is  now  our  hoiie  that  the  member  States  of  the  Disarmament 
Conference  shall  be  able  to  reach  agreement  on  a  final  draft  te.xt, 
intended  primarily  as  a  recommendation  to  be  presented  to  the  coming 
session  oi  the  United  Rations  General  Assembly.  As  a  participant  in 
the  disarmament  negotiaUons  in  Geneva,  Sweden  is  naturally  ready  to 
contribute  in  a  constructive  way,  so  that  the  final  treaty  proposal  will 
bo  effective  and  accept.".ble  to  the  greatest  nuiul)er  of  States. 

As  late  as  yesterday,  after  meeting  in  Helsinki  in  Finland,  the 
Foreign  Ministei-s  of  the  five  Nordic  countries  said  that  a  non-pro¬ 
liferation  treaty  with  as  universal  an  adhesion  as  possible  would  imply 
an  important  step  forward  towards  international  I'olaxation  of  tension 
and  increased  security.  They  further  drew  attention  to  tlio  importance 
of  arriving  as  speedily  as  possible  at  an  agreement  banning  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  tests. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Swedish  Government  that  a  non-proliferation 
agreement  will  be  a  step  on  the  road  towaids  further  successful  dis¬ 
armament  work  in  the  field  of  nuclear  arms. 

’  BNDC/PV.325,  pp.  19-20. 

’  .4m<c,  pp.  838-341. 

'  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1963,  pp,  291-293. 
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Address  by  Senator  Pastore  to  the  Senate:  Draft  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  Treaty  {Extracts},  August  24, 1967  ’ 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairninn  of  the  Joint  (Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  as  well  as  congressional  adviser  to  tlic  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
18-Nation  Distxrmament  Conference,  I  have  been  following  very  closely 
the  detailed  negotiations  that  have  been  transpiring  in  Geneva,  as  well 
as  the  discussions  our  representatives  have  been  having  with  our  allies 
and  with  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  connection  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  nonproliferation  treaty. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  inform  you  tlint  at  10  a.in.  eastern  standard 
time  this  morning.  Ambassador  Foster  ollieially  introduced  a  proposed 
treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  am  informed  tluU 
Ambassador  Roshehin  of  the  U.S.S.R.  also  introduced  a  propo.sed 
treaty  on  behalf  of  his  country.  It  was  hoped  tliat  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  jointly  table  identical  language.  Although  the 
language  is  believed  to  be  identical,  tlie  U.S.S.R.  preferred  to  introduce 
their  treaty  separately.  This  in  no  way,  however,  detracts  from  what  I 
beli  ’e  to  be  a  milestone  in  world  history. 

The  fact  tlint  the  most  powerful  Communist  nation  in  the  world— 
the  Soviet  Union— and  llic  most  powerful  nation  in  the  free  world — 
the.  United  !^tatos — recognize  tliat  the  safety  of  tlie  world  require.^  re¬ 
sponsible  nations  to  work  together  in  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  a  major  step  forward. 

The  safety  of  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  as  well  as  tlie  safely 
of  nations  outside  the  Iron  Curtain,  depends  upon  tlie  olToctive  control 
of  the  ?nost  devastating  weapons  known  to  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Ambassador  Foster  and  the  other  mem- 
hei-s  of  the  X^.S.  delegation  that  have  worked  so  diligently  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  proposed  treaty.  It  is  my  understanding  that  with 
the  exception  of  article  HI  all  portions  of  the  proposed  treaty  arc 
agreeable  to  tlie  U.S.S.R.  and  others  participating  in  the  18-Nation 
Disarmament.  Conference.  Both  the  XTnited  States  and  the  XT.S.S.R.  do 
recognize  that  some  form  of  international  inspection  and  verification 
is  required.  To  date,  however,  we  have  not  successfully  developed  word¬ 
ing  acceptable  to  both  tlie  U.S.S.R,  and  ourselves.  Together  with  our 
allies  and  other  participants  at  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference, 
it  is  hoped  that  wo  will,  during  tlie  upcoming  sessions,  reach  agreement 
on  an  effective  international  control  system  which  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  treaty  us  finally  adopted. 

The  language  that  is  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  reflects  this  country’s  longstanding  nonproliferation  policy 
and  helps  clear  the  air  on  the  nature  of  that  policy  in  one  important 
respect.  During  the  course  of  past  negotiations  on  this  treaty,  the  So¬ 
viets  have  feared— without  cause  I  might  add— that  under  noniiro- 
lifw’ation  treaty  language  previously  proposed  by  us  wc  could  relin¬ 
quish  control  over  our  nuclear  weapons  to  some  of  our  NATO  allies. 

'  Conf/roBfional  Record  (dally  version),  Aug.  24,  1067.  pp.  812103-812194.  The 
(Irnft  troaty  appears  ofi<r,  pp.  338-341, 
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Our  efforts  to  nllny  tliese  fears  fxave  rise  lierc  at  home  to  a  view  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  few  that,  iir  our  anxiety  to  f>;et  a  nonproliferation  treaty, 
wo  were,  in  ell'eet,  puttiiifr  the  Soviets  in  a  i)()sition  where  they  eould 
dietate  to  NATO  wind  kind  of  nuelear  arranjieinents  they  will  peiinit 
and  what  kind  they  will  not  stand  for.  The  reasoninp;  behind  this  seemed 
to  bo  that  the  Soviet  price  for  a^rreement  to  a  treaty  was  to  de]>rive  the 
NATO  Alliance  of  the  nuclear  weapons  which  they  want  and  which  we 
would,  lacking  Soviet  objection,  give  them. 

As  far  as  the  I'nited  States  is  concerned,  the  Soviets  are  not  going 
to  li.avc  any  voice  in  nuclear  arrangements  in  NATO,  with  or  without 
a  nonproliferation  treaty.  AVe  are  not  going  to  relin<piish  control  over 
our  nuclear  weapons — offensive  or  defensive — to  anybody,  not  in 
Europe  or  anywhere  else  on  earth.  For  one  thing,  there  is  a  law  against 
it.  Section  of  (ho  Atomic  Energy  Act  prohibits  the,  “transfer"  of  mi- 
(dear  weapons  to  another  nation.^  And,  as  was  made  evident  at  last 
year's  liearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  executive  branch  neither  intends 
to  ask  that  this  law  be  amended,  nor  does  the  legislative  intend  to 
amend  it.’ 

Article  I  of  the  new  draft  treaty  is  patterned  after  this  provision  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  treaty  is  therefore  in  furtherance  of 
American  jiolicy  long  ago  articulated  by  Congress.  It  does  not  prohibit 
us  from  doing  anything  that  wasn't  already  prohibited  by  our  own 
legislation. 

The  Senate  has  specifically  endorsed  th©  concept  of  preventing  nu¬ 
clear  weapon  spread  without  a  single  dissenting  vote.  It  did  this  last 
year  when  Senate  Resolution  1?0,  s^nsored  by  me  and  cosponsored  by 
.58  other  Seiiatoi's,  was  pn.s.sed  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  84  to  0,  with  110110 
of  the  absent  Senators  declaring  themselves  opposed.* 

This  endorsement  did  not,  of  course,  constitute  approval  in  advance 
of  just  any  treaty  language.  During  the  hearings  and  floor  debates  on 
tlio  resolution,  views  of  Senators  on  various  proposed  treaty  provisions 
were  expressed.  The  new  draft  article  I,  pjatterned  after  section  92  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  avoids  criticism  previously  leveled  on  the 
earlier  draft  of  that  article. 

One  problem  which  I  have  addros.sod  on  a  number  of  occasions  is 
still  with  us — a  solution  to  the  impasse  over  a  safeguards  article. 

In  discussing,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  year,  the  specific  lan- 
guago  I  rcconiineiided,  I  noted  that  what  I  was  saying — pure  and 
simple — was  “that  any  nation  that  gives  fissionable  material  for 
civilian  use  shall  mako  sure  that  the  recipient  of  such  material  agrees 
to  international  inspection  and  all  those  who  receive  it  in  turn  agree 
that  tliey  will  subscribe  to  iiiteriiatioual  inspection.’' ‘  The  purpose  of 
such  safeguards  is  to  prevent  the  diversion  to  weapons  use  of  fission¬ 
able  materials  from  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Soviet  Ihiion  does  not  disagree  with  the 


’  Amrririin  Foreign  Potieg:  Current  Documents,  1958,  p.  I'ldO. 

’See  Nonproliferation  of  ifuolcar  Weapons;  JlearinffS  Before  ike  Joint  Oom~ 
witfrr  on  Atomic  Fncrgp.  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Bightp-ninth  Congress, 
Second  Session,  on  S,  Ites.  /7,9. 

*  Docutnrnts  on  Disarmament.  1988.  pp.  .30r»-,907. 

'  Xon prolifera tion  of  Xuelenr  Weapons;  Hearings,  p.  1I,S. 
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conci'pt  of  iiUPi'uutioiifil  iiispertioii  to  pmvi<tp  nssurnnop  that  non- 
I'oiinli'ies  tire  not  iliiertinp  siu-li  muteriiils.  Wliere, 
t  lien,  does  ( he  t  rouble  lie  ? 

'I'lie  siifefjunrds  problem  derhes  from  the  existence  of  two  inter- 
nntiojiiil  snfejjuiirds  systfins — one  of  the  Interantional  Atomic  Ener<r_v 
Aoenev.  or  IAEA,  hendciniirtered  in  \'ienna,“  and  the  other  a  system 
set  lup]  by  the  European  Atomic  Ener»cy  Coimminity  of  the  six  Coni- 
nion  Market  Countries.  The  latter  is  known  a-s  Euratom.’  The  IAEA 
WHS  e.stablished  as  n  result  of  a  proposal  in  former  President  Eisen¬ 
hower's  atoms- for-peaoo  plan.® 

1  want  to  say  at  this  juncture  that,  in  my  opinion,  international  in¬ 
spection  is  absolutely  necessary  and  tliat  without  it,  of  course,  no 
treaty  will  lie  worth  tlie  paper  it  is  written  on. 

.Vs  T  have  proposed  on  occasions  in  the  past,  I  believe  international 
control  is  siitVicieiiMy  important  that  we  shouhl  utilize  all  comiietent 
orfraiiizations  that  are  capable  of  assuring  special  lundear  material 
will  be  used  for  civilian  juirposes  and  not  divei  ted  to  military  uses.  I 
believe  that  we  should  utilize  the  existing  Euratom  inspection  system 
as  well  as  ihe  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  1  would  hope  that 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  would  also  develop  an  international  safe¬ 
guards  svstem  siiiiilar  to  Euratom  and  that  other  regional  groups 
w  ill  do  lilvewise. 

'I'he  liiternulioiuil  Atomic  Energy  .Vgeiiey  has  developed  certain 
safeguard  procedures  and  standards  and  is  in  the  jiroeoss  of  develop¬ 
ing  additional  standards.  I  hope  the  IAEA  will  give  the  utmost  iitten- 
lion  to  this  re.spoiisibility. 

Any  and  all  international  regional  safeguard  systems  that  may  cle- 
velo))  should  be  under  the  overall  umbrella  of  the  liitornational  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  The  IAEA  should  assure  through  personal  vorilica- 
lion  tliiit  proposed  safeguanl  standards  are  being  maintained 
iimongsl  those  nations  tlmt  become  signatories  to  the  nonproliferutioii 
treaty  including  regional  organization!-.  I  would  hope  the  technical 
e.xperts  of  IAEA  and  Euratom  can  succe.ssfully  work  out  safeguard 
[inK'edures  acceplablc  to  both. 

Mr.  -Vilriaii  Eisiier,  Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Anus  Control  and 
Disarinaineiit  Agency,  recently  stressed  the  weight  which  we  must 
l)l:ice  oil  ii  safeguards  article.  He  noted  that  in  recent  niontli.s  lliere 
were  times  when  it  appeared  that  negotiations  might  deadlock  be¬ 
cause  of  dis.sension  over  a  safeguards  clause  for  the  troaty.  Why,  tlien, 
did  we  not  abandon  it Mr.  I'hsher  gave  a  cogent  explanation  : 

The  an.swiT  is  Hint  it  luis  become  lucreasiiigly  evident  that  controls  over 
civil  nuclear  activities  are  important  in  preveiitini;  proliferiitlon.  A  ircnty  wliicli 
eniboilicd  iiiteniatlonni  safeKimrils  over  .siicli  aelivities  would  at  one  stroke  iic- 
complisli  wliat  it  would  otlierwise  tiike  niuv  li  lime  to  brinj;  ahoul-  niiiylie  more 
lime  Ilian  we  cun  afford.  Tlicre  is  frond  ren.son  to  .Uelteve  Hint  tlie  Soviets  loo 
liiive  bei-onie  iucrensiufrly  nware  of  iliis.  it  has  llienfore  boeoine  worfliwliile  to 
try  very  linrd  to  iichieve  a  treaty  whicli  eoutains  'bis  impurtniit  element  of 
assurance.' 


“  !-'<>r  tile  snfeguilrds  system,  see  Documents  oh  Disarmament, 

pp.  -l-llv-ltiO. 

'See  .imrriraii  Forriffn  Policu-  Current  Documents.  lOS"!,  pp.  Sl-S  ff. 

'  Diieumcuts  on  Disarniamcnt,  tD-jo-fSHP,  vol.  I,  pp.  -101^07. 

'Address  before  tlie  (’'nuudlan-Anu-ricnii  As.s«>mbl.v  on  Nuclear  WeniMUis,  Scar¬ 
borough.  t'nnada.  -lune  10,  1!H>7. 
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I  associate  myself  with  those  comments.  I  lun  convinced  that  the 
United  States  and  tlie  Soviet  Union,  along  with  tl»e  other  nations  of 
the  world,  realize  the  imperative  need  to  conclude  a  nonproliferation 
pact.  We  cannot  let  the  safeguards  problem  lay  waste  to  all  the  con¬ 
structive  eliorts  that  have  been  made  toward  that  agreement.  I  call 
upon  all  involved  to  utilize,  their  legal,  diplomatic,  and  political  acu¬ 
men  in  rone  'cd,  vigorous  ell'ort  to  achieve  a  consensus  on  this  vital 
topic. 

The  potential  for  nuclear  weapons  development  exists  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  as  in  some  other  of  the  world's  hotspots.  Israel  has  an  ad¬ 
vanced  technological  ba.se  in  its  small,  peaceful  nuclear  program. 
There  is  nothing  to  arouse  suspicion  either  that  Israel  or  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  jiresently  using  their  nuclear  facilities  to  make  their 
own  nuclear  weapons.  Nevertheless,  international  safeguards  on  all 
imclear  facilities  in  Israel,  Egypt,  and  the  other  Near  Eastern  states 
would  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  reduction  of  suspicion  and 
tension  in  that  strife-ridden  area.  It  would  supplement  the  assurance 
provided  by  tlie  fact  that  both  Israel  and  Egypt  are  signatories  to  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty. 

It  thus  becomes  clear  why  we  must  puraue  a  meaningful  safeguards 
article.  Beside.s  serving  os  a  key  j)art  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty  it 
will  perfonn  an  indispensable  role  in  quelling  apprehension  about 
the  intentions  of  ])oteutial  miclear  weapon  states, 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Ambassador  William  C.  Foster  when  he  introduced  the  T’.S. 
proposed  treaty  this  morning  in  Geneva  and  when  he  stated : 

If  a  draft  pn-sented  today  loads  to  a  genornlly  accepted  treaty,  our  generation 
will  pass  on  a  gift  to  future  generations.  Such  a  treaty  will  lessen  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war.  It  will  stimulate  widespread,  peaceful  development  of  nuclear 
energy.  It  will  Improve  the  chance  for  nuclear  dl.snrmninent.  It  will  help  rwluee 
tensions.  Idke  the  to.st  ban  and  outer  space  treaties,  It  will  constitute  a  major  step 
toward  <",  moro  peaceful  world.  It  will  be  n  treaty  for  all  of  u.s — luit  most 
of  all  for  our  children  and  our  grandchildren.’' 

To  parnplirase  tlie  very  prophetic  statement  which  was  made  by  our 
late  President,  the  Iwlovcd  Jolm  F.  Kennedy,  we  live  in  a  v  ery  sensii  i\  (> 
and  dangerous  world.  These  developments  will  oc.  ur  stop  by  step.  And 
thi.s  is  another  step  in  that  direction,  a  small  step,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is 
a  promising  one,  a  hopeful  one;  and  1  hope  that  now  that  we  havi* 
proceeded  to  formal  discussions  of  a  nonproliferation  treaty,  we  will 
end  up  with  a  sound  treaty  that  will  give  assurances,  not  only  to  our¬ 
selves  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  against  the  peril  of  a  miclear 
holocaust. 


“  Ante,  p.  847. 
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Statement  by  the  Canadian  External  Affairs  Secretary 
(Martin)  on  the  Draft  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  August 
24,  1967  " 

Oil  Aujiust  11, 1  wplcoinod  tlio  iiiiws  flint  tin*  rnilcil  Slnfos  uiiil  the 
■Soviet  Ul'i,^n  nii^ht  shortly  be  tabling'  a  joint  draft  micloar  non-pro 
lifcratioii  (itnity  in  tlie  Geneva  Disarnianient  Connnittee.  It  is  good 
ihiit  this  has  now  taken  place,  for  we  attach  high  priority  to  such  a 
treaty.  Unless  prevent  iie  ste[)s  are  soon  taken,  tiic  world  may  be 
plunged  into  a  general  nuclear  arms  race,  the  dire  consequences  of 
which  I  need  hardly  dwell  upon.  The  members  of  the  Geneva  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Canada  is  one.,  will  now  be  turning  their  attention  to 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty. 

Wo  consider  the  ilraft  to  provide  a  valuable  basis  for  negotiation. 
It.s  basic  provisions  would  prevent  the  emergence  of  new  military  nu¬ 
clear  powers.  We  arc  confident  that  the.se  provisions  would  impose  no 
re.strictions  on  the  right  of  signatories  to  participate  in  defensive 
ulliauccs,  or  to  exploit  nuclear  energy  for  legitimate  peaceful  purpose.^. 
The  draft  treaty  is,  liowever,  not  yet  complete;  it  lacks  an  important 
verification  article,  whicli  would  apply  international  safegnartis  to  the 
lieaceful  nuclear  activities  of  signatories.  We  hope  the  co-sponsors  of 
the  draft  treaty  will  soon  reach  agreement  on  a  generally  accei>table 
provision  for  international  safeguards. 

Some  non-miclear  countries  liavc  o.\pres,sed  concern  that  the  dr.ift 
treaty  has  a  “discriminatory"  aspect.  Some  element  of  discrimination 
is.  of  course,  unavoidable  bv  virtue  of  the  very  nature  of  the  treaty 
which  seeks  to  prevent  additional  military  nuclear  powers  from  de¬ 
veloping.  I  nevertheless  hope  that  the  nuclear  powers  will  he  able  to 
coiiipensatc  non-nuclear  signatories  for  the'r  voluntary  reuuiiciatioii  of 
unclear  weapons  by  oll'cring  them  roasoiialile  assurances  in  respect  of 
both  their  luitionni  .security  and  the  prospects  of  controlling  and  re¬ 
ducing  e.xistiug  stocks  of  mioloar  weapons. 

-Vt  all  events,  ii  non-proliferation,  treatv  is  vita!  am!  ur.c^ent  aiul  tlic 
time  is  short.  In  the  weeks  ahead  Canada  will  strive  with  other  eoun- 
trle.s  to  bring  negotiations  to  a  salisfaetory  conclusion  aiul  to  make 
the  treaty  a  working  reality. 


Interview  of  Ambassador  Roshchia  With  VUnita,  August 

26,  1967  ' 


Q.  Mr.  .1  mhas!tadoi\  v'hat  is  your  opinion  of  draft  treaty  on  tin; 
nonproliferation  of  nuelear  irrapo-ns  that  vw  haw  submitted  to  the 
Commitiee  of  Eighteen  on  Disarmament? 


■'  raiiaclian  Department  of  Estenial  Affairs  press  release  ^0.  Aiig^.  25.  IOC".  The 
Urnft  treat.v  is  printed  ante,  pp.  3,‘l8-3-ll. 

'l.'CnitA,  Aug.  27.  10(57.  pp.  1-2.  Department  of  State  translation. 
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A.  Fil-sl  of  all  i(  is  to  be  noted  thnt  the  draft  nonpiolil'eration 
treat j’  docs  not  concern  o»dy  the  nuclear  powers  but  all  countries  in 
the  worhl.  In  fact,  everyone's  security  depends  very  much  on  the 
solution  of  the  nonproliferation  problem.  For  this  reason  the  Soviet 
I’nion,  all  the  so<'ialist  countries,  and  alt  tlie  countries  that  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  preservation  of  peace  have  worked  toj^etlier  for  several 
months,  indeeil  se\  oral  years,  seekinjr  a  solution  to  that  problem.  As 
a  result  of  this  work,  our  delegation  ha.s  submitted  sei>aratelY  tlie 
draft  treaty  without  Article  3  on  controls  and  guarantees.  The  value 
of  such  a  draff  is  that  it  fortifies  international  security,  enhances 
mutttal  trust  among  nations  and  limits  the  race  to  nuclear  tirmaments. 

Q.  WJiaf  In  /he  iraxon.  for  your  omittlny  Art.  3  in  your  ilraft 

A.  The  reason  is  that  the  EUKATOM  countries,  namely  Italy. 
Benelux  and  particularly  West  Germany,  insist  that  the  controls  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  of  Vienna  -  shall 
not  apjily  to  them.  But  we  cannot  allow  a  .situation  wherein  a  country, 
any  country,  is  granted  a  privileged  status.  We  favor  one  single  sys¬ 
tem,  recogitized  and  accepted  by  all.  We  cannot  and  do  not  want  to 
destroy  EERATOM,  but  wo  do  not  want  to  create  a  situation  of 
exceptions  by  making  it  possible  for  a  country  to  evade  the  universal 
controls.  In  fact,  all  the  EUKATOM  countries  would  have  the  benefit 
of  a  different  control.  We  shall  continue  our  negotiations  on  the  basis 
of  the  IAEA. 

Q.  In,  your  opinion.  v;hy  did  it  tohe  so  Jong  to  present  fliix  drnff.^ 

On  the  one  hand  the  United  States  had  to  consult  with  the 
NATO  countries,  and  that  took  <inite  some  time.  For  our  part,  we 
had  to  consult  with  our  friends,  the  socialist  countries.  Besides,  last 
spring  the  I.'nitod  States  proposed  .some  new  stipulations,  thereby 
creating  new  obstacles,  particularly  with  regard  to  amendments.  The 
United  States  proposed  a  formula  tliat  woidd  have  substantially 
weakened  the  contents  of  the  treaty.  It  was  only  after  lengthy  falks 
with  a  number  of  countries  that  we  reached  an  acceptable  solution 
which  cannot  lessen  the  value  and  the  strength  of  tiie.  treaty. 

Q.  Iloin  would  you  sum-  up  the  oJjjertion.s  to  suoh  a  trruty  raixi  d 
by  the  other  countries  represented  in  the  Committee  of  Eighteen  I 

.V.  It  is  too  eai’ly  yet  to  say.  We  may  say  something  in  a  week  or 
two.  But  we  know  alrea<ly,  fiom  the  press  reports,  that  there  are 
some  objections.  For  instance,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Feileral 
Rei)ublic  of  Germany  is  against  the  lAE.V  system  of  control  and 
wants  the  ET^RA'rtlM  control.  We  know  also  that  some  countries, 
c-jiecially  those  that  liave  no  nuclear  wea))ons,  are  against  lianning 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  But  since  there  are  no 
differences  between  peaceful  and  nonpeaceful  explosions,  the  treaty 
jtrovides  for  the  prolubition  of  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  We 
(the  nticleiir  i)ower“ — ed.  note  in  L'f'nitu)  are  trying  to  overcome  thc.se 
difliculties  by  promising  to  carry  o»U  these  peacciui-purpose  explosions 


*  Tor  tbe  I.A.E.A.  safeguards,  see  Documents  on  Disarmament,  IfUi  j,  pp  -141! 
4(!n, 
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for  (he  non-ix'cUiir  countrie'^,  for  a  small  price  and  without  charging 
them  for  the  cost  of  research  and  testing. 

CA  H’  hat  arc  the  proxprrfx  after  preseniatio-n  of  the  <.Iraft/ 

X.  A^'e  wart  the  draft  to  he  discii.ssed  hei'o  at  CJeneva.  AVe  do  not 
want  to  limit  tlie  discussion,  so  that  it  w  ill  he  a.s  fiaiitfnl  as  jtossihle. 
Ii  is  our  intent iou  to  ha\e  the  treaty  signed  as  soon  as  pos.sible, 
hecause,  as  the  number  of  nuclear  countries  increases,  the  diHicnlties 
to  be  overcome  become  greater.  AA’e  feel  that  this  treaty  is  the  concern 
of  all  countries  ami  that  all  of  them  are  interested  in  hringiiig  ahout 
conditions  of  greater  security. 

Q.  In  your  estimations  u'hat  is  the  position  of  the  I'SSU  aiul  that 
of  the  i'SA  with  reyard  to  the  guarantees  sought  hy  the  ixo7i-miclear 

count  rirs/ 

A.  Ill  SO  far  as  guaranteeing  that  atomic  weapons  will  not  be  u.sed 
against  non-nucleai’  countries,  the  I'SSK  is  ready  right  now  to  give 
sucli  guarantees  to  non-nuclear  members,  but  the  USA  is  not  yet  ready 
lo  settle  this  question.  AVe  are  continuing  to  work  on  a  formula  that 
will  be  as  acceptable  as  iiossible  to  the  AVesfern  as  well  us  the  Com- 
iminist  countries.  On  the  matter  of  controls,  the  United  States  is  not 
fai  orable  to  the  EUflATO-M  but  is  forced  to  insist  that  the  point  of 
view  of  tlie  I'>derai  Kepublic  of  (Jerniany  be  taken  into  con.'^idera- 
tioii.  Anyway,  we  are  patient  and  must  fin'd  a  solution.  Actually,  this 
is  an  artificially  magmiied  problem  that  could  be  solved  quite  easily. 
In  faci,  the  IAEA  system  of  control  wtis  accmited  tiiianiniously  by 
one  hundred  countries,  including  the  Federal  Itepublic  of  Uermaiiy. 
which  is  a  member.  Its  representatives  took  part  in  the  estahlLshment 
of  the  Agency.  And  they  took  part  in  the  elaboration  of  the  control 
systems.  Therefore,  we  hope  that  under  the  influence  of  world  ]3ublic 
oiiiiiioii,  the.  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will  be  forced  into  accepting 
a  control  system  whicli  has  already  been  accepted  by  almost  every 
o' her  Country- 

Statement  by  the  Italian  Representative  (Caracciolo)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Draft 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  August  29, 1967  ' 

•21.  After  the  siil!niis.si<m  hy  tlie  delegations  of  the  United  Estates  and 
(lie  Soviet  Union  of  a  draft  tivaty  to  which  all  of  us  here  liave  looked 
forward  for  so  long,-  and  sliortly  after  the  general  .s-tateinent  made  in 
tho  Committeo  hy  oi  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,'’  iiiv  delegation 
considers  it  opjiortm.  to  take,  tlie  floor  once  again  in  order  to  make  a 
few  preliminarv  conimeiits.  AA’e  should  like  first  of  all  lo  express  onr 
gratitude  to  the  AA’^ashingtoii  ami  Moscow  Governments  for  the  efi’orts 

'  i;\i)r/pv.a2u.  up.  t)-i2. 

Miitc,  pp.  ,'1SR-.’141. 

’.•iHtc,  pp.  sm-fli.'i. 
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made  to  answer  the  'urenerul  expectations.  We  should  like  also  to 
express  our  sincere  congratulations  to  the  representatives  of  those  two 
great  Powei’s  on  tliis  ni'st  success  which  has  crowned  their  pereonal 
iwtivities.  I  am  convinced  that  nil  these  joint  efforts  will  not  fail  to 
l>ear  fruit  and  to  influence  in  a  positive  way  tire  future  work  of  tlie 
Eightcen-Xiition  Committee  aimed  at  the  objectives  common  to  all 
peace-loving  jicoples. 

25.  The  clrafbs  lie  fore  us  are  indeed  new  texts  if  compared  to  the 
earlier  ones,  for  they  differ  in  several  points  from  both  the  United 
States  draft  of  17  Kwgv't  1965  *  and  the  Soviet  draft  of  24  September 
1965.^  To  undeioland  Ihlo  dllTex’euce  the  present  text  has  to  bo  seen  as 
the  result  of  collective  efforts  and  of  uu'...erous  contacts  between  the 
goveniments  conoerne<l.  That  work  of  consultation,  in  which  my  coun¬ 
try  took  an  active  part,  reveals  today  all  its  usefulness,  since  it  enabled 
several  ixoints  of  fundamental  importance  to  be  clarified. 

26.  This  applies,  for  example,  to  the  pi'obloin  of  the  peaceful  use  of 
nuclear  energy.  The  importance  of  this  problem  is  clearly  .seen  from 
the  fact  tliat  it  has  become  the  subject  of  a  specific  article  in  the  new 
draft  treaty — an  inclusion  of  which,  for  the  moment,  I  shall  only  stress 
the  importance  without  wishing  to  comment  on  the  actual  content  of 
tlm  article.  The  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  should,  in 
fact,  be  all  tlie  more  encouraged  ana  safeguarded  since  ibs  place  is  in 
tlio  context  of  the  ever-growing  technological  gap.  Moivover,  it  is  in 
order  to  check  this  danger  that  my  countiy  has  been  led  to  put  forward 
concrete  jiroposals  within  the  relevant  institutions.  Thei-efore  the 
Italiaix  delegation  expresses  its  wannest  appreciation  to  the  authors 
of  the  draft  treaty  for  the  awai’eness  and  clearsightedness  which  they 
have  shown  in  tins  regard. 

•27.  Other  positive  ivsults  of  the  joint  activities  in  recent  months  can 
lie  found  in  the  provisions  of  the  preamble  concerning  both  progi’ess 
toward  disarmament  and  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Lastly,  and  still  refraining  from  any  comments  on  the  various  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  text,  I  wish  to  stivss  also  the  existence  of  a  new  article,  on 
revision  of  the  treaty  which  leaves  the  door  open  for  possible  futiuv. 
amendments. 

28.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  our  siigge-stions  have 
not  yet  found  a  place,  in  the  text  of  the  treaty.  That  applies  to  non¬ 
discrimination  lietween  the  two  categories  of  signatoi'y  countries,  and 
to  tire  problem  of  the  security  of  the  non-nuclear  countries  on  which 
dejionds  a  more  general  adherence  to  the  treaty.  It  also  applies  to  the 
means  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  discouraging  the  development 
of  European  unity. 

29.  Quite  obviously,  however,  the  drafting  of  this  tc.xt  presented  a 
number  of  difficulties.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  co-Chairmeii 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  formulating  article  III  on  international 
controls,  ft  is  therefore  natural  to  ask,  in  the  most  sincere  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  while  seeking  for  a  solution  to  this  pi’oblem,  whether, 
all  tilings  considered,  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  defer  this  question  to  a 
later  date.  Indeed,  if  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  satisfactory  formula 


‘  jyoniments  on  Disarmoment.  1965,  pp.  347-349:  il/id.,  1990,  pp.  159-100. 
”  Ibid.,  1965,  pi>.  44.3-440. 
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\v(nil(l  prevent  rapid  progress  in  the  negotiations,  the  decision  to  defer 
this  difilculty  might  perhaps  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty. 

30.  Moreover,  while  fully  realizing  the  importance  of  the  article  on 
controls,  o.ie  cannot  helj)  thinking  that  in  .September  UKJ.'i.  when  the 
Soviet  T'nion  submitted  a  draft  treatVjtbe  possibility  of  not  proposing 
tlie  immediate  api>Hcation  of  this  article  had  already  been  envisaged. 
Theierore  it  seems  that  an  agreement  even  without  tlie.  control  claiiso 
wouht  nevertheless  be  an  event  of  fundamental  iniportanee.  a  real 
advance  along  the  road  to  disarmament.  The  Italian  delegation  does 
not  intend  to  put  forward  any  specilic  proposals  on  tliis  subject;  it 
wishes  merely  to  sugge.st  a  subject  for  reflection  in  order  to  quicken 
the  procedure  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty. 

ol.  Xovertheless,  we  lio.lieve  that  it  is  premature  at  the  moment  to 
undertake  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  text.  On  the  one  hand,  the  treaty 
presuppose.s  and  provides  for  an  article  Ill  of  which  we  do  not  yet 
know  the  content;  and  this  makes  an  overall  asse-ssment  dilllonlt.  (Dn 
the  other  hand,  the  Italian  Government  has  imderlaken  to  bring  the 
draft  suhinitted  to  ns  hero  to  the  attention  of  onr  Parliament.  IVe-  shall 
therefoi-e  be  unable  to  state  precisely  the  Italian  position  on  the  whole 
of  the  treaty  until  this  pi-ocedure  has  been  completed.  The  Italian  dele¬ 
gation  will  nevertheless  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  co-operate  fully  in 
the  search  for  the  best  solutions  likely  to  ensure  the  widest  possible 
adhcivnce  to  this  treaty. 

32.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  .Vftairs  of 
Italy,  in  his  statement  of  1  August  in  our  Committee,  alluded  to  a  new 
measure  aimed  at  increasing  tne.  interest  of  tlie  Jton-nuclear  countries 
in  the  treaty  and  at  the  smne  time  at  allaying  some  of  their  misgiv¬ 
ings.®  Having  now  read  the  new  text,  we  feel  that  the  suggestion  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Fanfani  remains  fully  valid.  Indeed,  some  of  the  mis¬ 
givings  of  the  non-nuclear  States  towards  the  pixiblem  of  tlie  balance 
of  obligations  and  that  of  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  would 
undoubtedly  bo  allayed  if  the  nuclear  cotiutries  considered  the  sug¬ 
ge.st  ion  to  make  available  to  the  non-nuclear  countries  whicli  sign  the 
treaty,  Jieriodically  and  in  accordance  with  the  .suggested  procedures, 
a  iiai't,  even  a  modest  one,  of  their  fissile  niatenal  to  be  used  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes.  It  would  thus  bo  possible  to  foresee  acceptance  of  the 
treaty  hv  a  greater  mimlx'r  of  States,  to  facilitate  teclmological  prog¬ 
ress,  and  to  make  an  cft'ective  contribution  to  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  tlu*.  least-favoured  section  of  mankind. 

33.  Since  wo  now  have  lieforo  us  a  concrete  draft  treaty,  a  link 
between  nuclear  disarmament  and  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy 
could  bo  sought.  This  link  could  be  found  either  by  including  the 
Italian  sugge.stion  in  a  provision  of  the  treaty  in  words  which,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  we  should  be  prepared  to  submit,  or  by  converting  it  into  a  fur¬ 
ther  draft  agreement  which  would  testifi-  to  the  common  will  to 
advance  along  the  road  towards  disarmament  and  the  development  of 
nuclear  msearch  for  peaceful  purjxises. 

31.  Another  way  of  facilitating  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by  the  great¬ 
est  nurnher  of  States  would  perhaps  be  to  give  it  a  ceidain  flexibility  in 
either  its  duration  or  the  maehinciy'  of  its  amendment.  Such  flexibility, 
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provided  that  it  did  not  hinder  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  nogo- 
tiatioufi,  ^Yould  make  it  possible  to  take  account  of  the  unpredictable 
results  of  technical  progress  and  to  adapt  the  treaty,  without  clasliing, 
to  the  changing  realities  of  the  iutenrational  community. 

35.  With  the  submission  of  the  present  dr-aft  our  work  enters  a  now 
phase.  We  hoi>e  that  it  may  lead  to  positive  i-esults  without  further 
need  to  rer  ert  to  the  proposal  put  forward  by  Italy  during  the  summer 
of  1965  at  a  difficult  period  of  our  work.'  The  Italian  Govenrment 
hopes  that  the  interval  until  the  end  of  this  session  may  be  omioloyed 
in  the  most  ellective  way  to  provide  bearings  for  the  forthcoming 
debates  iir  the  General  As.sembly  so  as  to  achieve  the  aim  of  resolu¬ 
tion  215o/A  (XXI) :  “to  bring  to  a  conclusion  a  treaty  .  .  .  which  is 
acceptable  to  all  concerned  and  satisfactory  to  the  international  com¬ 
munity”.*  No  other  phrase  could  better  express  the  hope  and  even  the 
need  of  success  in  harmonizing  the  particular  interests  of  States  with 
those  of  all  mankind. 

36.  1  thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan,  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
make  these  few  preliminary  observations  on  the  draft  treaty  which 
has  been  submitted  to  us. 


Statement  by  the  British  Disarmament  Minister  (Mulley) 
to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Draft 
NonproliferationTreaty,  August  29, 1967  ' 

37.  It  is  a  privilege  to  follow  the  representatives  of  Poland  and 
Italy,  and  I  should  like  to  thank  them  for  their  thoughtful  and  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  our  discussion.  I  shall  try  to  take  up  in  my 
own  remarks  some  of  the  jioints  they  have  made. 

38.  I  should,  however,  like  to  begin  by  joining  them  and  other 
representatives  who  have  spoken  previously  in  extoiiding  congratula¬ 
tions  to  our  Co-Chairmen  on  tlieir  achievement  in  submitting  to  us 
texts  of  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty, and  to  thank  the  co-Chair- 
me’i  for  their  dedicated  efforts  which  have  made  this  extremely  im¬ 
portant  development  jiossible.  Much  time  and  thouglit  and  very  many 
speeches  and  resolutions  have  been  directed  to  this  end  over  several 
yeai-s;  and  I  confess,  as  my  colleagues  will  know,  to  having  been  im¬ 
patient  at  our  seeming  lack  of  progress.  Thus  it  is  extremely  satis¬ 
factory  to  be  able  to  say  now  with  conviction  that  the  speedy  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  is  now  within  our  gra.sp,  with 
the  great  benefit  which,  I  believe,  it  will  bring  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  successful  outcome  of  our  deliberations  can  have  a 
wider  significance  for  the  future  of  mankind  than  the  subject-matter 
of  the  treaty  itself,  vitally  important  though  that  is,  since  it  may 
put  us  back  on  the  path  to  general  disarmament  on  which  we  seemed 


^  Dociimentg  on  DUanmimcnt,  1965,  pp.  411-412. 
•  Tbid.,  1966.  pp.  748-749. 

'  BNDC/PV.  326.  pp.  12-19. 

^  Ante,  pp.  338-341. 
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to  have  made  a  promising  start  with  the  partial  test-ban  Treaty  “  but 
‘rom  which  we  seem  to  have  been  diverted  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
.uto  a  morass  of  indecision. 

3i).  First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  follow  the  examples  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  India  and  Czechoslovakia  at  previous  meeting.^  and 
the  representative  of  Poland  today  and  look  back  at  the  antecedents 
to  this  measure  of  arms  cont  rol. 

40.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  25  July  the  representatives 
of  India  and  Czechoslovakia  set  out  the  historical  background  to  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  as  each  saw  that  background,*  It  is  u.seful 
to  look  back,  as  Mr.  Trivedi  did,  to  the  Baruch  plan  ®  and  to  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  10.50s  before  the  emergence  of  the  idea  of  a  non-pro¬ 
liferation  treaty  as  a  separate  collateral  mea.sure  of  arms  control.  It 
was  resolution  1065  (XVI)  of  December  1961,  generally  known  as 
the  Irish  resolution® — to  which  the  representative  of  Poland  has 
drawn  our  .attention  again  today — which  gave  that  idea  its  classical  ex¬ 
pression.  That  resolution,  which  the  General  Assembly  adopted  unani¬ 
mously,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  eil'orts  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  implied  a  general  acceptance  of  the  view  that, 
however  desirable  it  would  be  to  make  progress  on  a  broader  front  by 
associating  non-proliferation  in  the  sense  of  that  resolution  with  other 
proposals,  the  diflicultic.s  in  the  way  of  such  a  package  were  too  great, 
and  it  was  more  practical  to  isolate  that  one  pai'ticular  and  obviously 
urgent  measure  and  to  obtain  agreement  on  it. 

•11.  It  must  have  been  tempting  for  the  non-nuclear  Government 
which  sponsored  that  resolution,  and  its  non-nuclear  supporters,  to 
include  in  the  projiosal  a  provision  banning  any  further  increase  in 
the  stockpiles  of  nucltar  weapons — that  is,  a  provision  forbidding  any 
further  production  cf  them — :  but  they  knew  very  well  that  previous 
attempts  to  do  so  hr.d  run  aground  on  the  rock  of  verification.  They 
hoped,  as  we  hoj,e  now,  that  once  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
additional  countries  had  been  stopped  it  would  be  easier  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  further  production  on  which  the  attention  of  the  world 
would  then  he  focussed.  'I’hey  may  well  have  feared,  as  my  Government 
fears  now,  that  if  the  spread  were  not  stopped  by  a  separate  non  prn- 
liforatiou  treaty  there  would  be  no  chance  of  stopping  the  luiclear  arms 
race. 

42.  Our  two  co-Cliairmen,  in  introducing  the  draft  treaty,  have 
explained  the  purpose  of  the  preamble  and  the  seven  articles  so  far 
submitted.  I  will  not  follow  them  today  iu  a  systematic  study  of  the 
text  but  will  discuss  it  briefly  under  three  aspects  only :  its  effect  on 
the  security  of  all  States,  its  effect  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  and  tlio  place  of  the  treaty  in  the  scheme  of  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment. 

43.  First,  with  regard  to  security,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than 
recall  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the  representative  of  Poland  at 


'  Documents  oh  Disarm-ament,  1963,  pp.  201-293. 

*  For  the  Itidinn  .‘Statement,  .'see  EXDt’/l’V.SlO,  pp.  012.  For  the  <'-«‘clo>sli)vak 
stiitement.  see  iliiil,,  i>p,  4-0. 

'  Documents  on  Disannament,  1,9^5-19, ’>9,  vol.  I,  pp.  7-16. 
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our  meeting  of  1  August.'  Mr.  Goldblat  pointed  out  that  the  present 
nuclear-weapon  States,  and  particularly  tlie  two  most  powerful,  need 
fear  no  direct  military  threat  to  their  security  from  a  further  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  He  then  examined  the  elmct  of  such  a  spread  on 
the  non-nuclear  States  in  general  and  showed  convincingly  that  tlie 
increased  instability  would  reduce  their  security :  that  even  a  State 
which  acquired  nuclear  weapons  might  well  find  that  by  doing  so  it 
had  not  increased  but  had  actually  diminished  it.s  security. 

•H.  I  find  myself  in  substantial  agreement  witli  that  analysis, 
since  the  military  evaluation  of  nuclear  capahility  goes  much  beyond 
the  capacity  to  produce  a  nuclear  bomb  and  includes  a  consideration 
of  the  character  of  the  nuclear  weapons  available  to  a  State  as  well  an 
the  means  of  delivery  at  its  disposal.  As  we  know,  the  problems  in 
terms  of  sophistication  and  cost  of  the  delivery  syatem  are  as  great 
as,  or  greater  than,  the  problems  of  military  nuclear  technology  itself. 

45.  ^fr.  Goldblat  made  the  further  point  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  expect  this  particular  treaty  to  solve  completely  the  security  problem 
of  signatories.  As  long  as  weapons  exist,  especially  nuclear  weajmns, 
there  is  the  danger  that  they  will  be  used  in  conditions  of  crisis  and 
mutual  suspicion.  Spoken  or  un.spoken,  the  threat  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  remains  as  long  as  the.  weapons  themselves  remain.  As  has 
already  been  said,  the  treaty  is  a  vital  step  on  the  way  to  real  dis¬ 
armament.  However,  it  is  and  must  be  only  a  first  step  forward,  and 
it  would  be  wrong  to  expect  it  to  offer  a  final  solution  of  the  problem. 

46.  On  the  other  hand,  for  any  nation,  the  problem  of  its  security 
is  properly  a  vital  consideration.  In  this  context  some  non-nuclear 
Powers  may  feel  that  the  loss  of  the  o])tiou  to  make  nuclear  weapons 
may  prove  a  source  of  woakue.ss.  Other.s  may  judge  such  fears  to  he 
groundless:  but  it  is  only  right  that  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  set  them  at  rest. 

47.  Both  the  eo-Ohairmen  referred  to  that  real  problem  in  tlieir 
si>eeohe.s  at  our  last  meeting,®  and  it  is  clearly  very  much  in  their 
minds.  I  hope  that  their  eontiiiuod  study  of  that  aspect  of  tlie  treaty 
will  lead  to  a  solution  which  will  prove  generally  acceptable.  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  provide  assurances  to  enhance  the  secni’ity  of  non¬ 
nuclear  signatories  within  the  treaty  itself — and  I  umlcrsfand  tlie 
diflicnltics — I  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  do  so,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Vnited  States  mentioned,  within  the  frameworlt  of  the  United 
Nations. 

48.  At  this  point  I  should  also  mention  the  outstanding  prol>lem  of 
safofiuards.  Both  co-Gliairmen  explained  that  they  wei'e  at  present 
unable  to  place  a  draft  of  article  HI  before  ns  for  consideration  but 
that  they  were  continuing  their  efforts  to  that  end.  In  the  meantime, 
I  a.<rree  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  discussing  that  aspect  of  the 
matter  in.  7'(inio.  and  T  hoj^e  very  much  that  they  will  shortly  succeed 
in  presenting  ns  with  a  text  while  in  the  Committee  we  hammer  nut 
the  articles  placed  before  us  and.  T  trust,  reach  ftoner.il  agreement 
upon  them.  Time  is  pot  on  our  side.  In  the  constructive  atmosphere 
which  prevails  I  am  optimistic  and  belic\e  a  satisfactorv  safeguard 
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fonnulation  can  bo  found.  If  I  or  my  delegation  can  be  of  assistanco 
to  tlie  co-Chairmen  on  that  or  any  other  matter,  I  hope  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 

‘19.  Fears  have  also  been  expressed  in  recent  months,  both  in  our 
discussions  and  in  tlie  Press,  that  this  treaty,  wliicli  is  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  will  also  have  the  etl'ect  of  inhibit 
ing  the  spread  and  the  development  of  peaceful  nuclear  technology.  iS  o 
one  ever  intended  at  any  stage  that  the  treaty  shotild  have  this  .second¬ 
ary  eil'ect,  which  woulcl  clearly  be  irrelevant  to  its  purpose.  However, 

I  believe  that  the  discussions  have  served  a  useful  purpose.  'I'licy  have 
sliown  that  many  of  the  particular  fears  were  exaggerated  or  without 
fotmdation.  The  assurances  which  have  been  expic.-stul  by  each  of  the 
nuclear-weapon  Slates  represented  on  this  Committee  should  make  it 
ini))o.ssible  ftir  any  of  tliose  States  to  adopt  a  re-inctiV'  aiiiiude  once 
a  treaty  conies  into  force,  e\en  if  they  wished  to  tK>  so:  and  on  past 
form,  if  I  tiiay  say  so,  that  wotild  not  ap)H‘ar  'o  be  the  r  ititention.  I 
cati  say  categoricallv,  as  the  represeiil at Ive  of  (>;,<>  of  the  tniclear- 
weapon  States,  that  it  is  certainly  tiot  ottr  intetitioti.  '»Ve  ttow  have  iti 
article  IV  of  the  draft  before  us.  atid  in  the  pre.ituble.  clear  and  cate¬ 
gorical  language  on  that  point.  These  provisiutts.  as  the  represetitative 
of  Italy  has  jtist  poiitted  out.  had  no  counteritavt  in  either  of  the  draft.s 
tvhicli  we  cotisidered  last  ycatv'  and  their  itjtpearauco  now  is  a  tribitto 
to  the  valtte  of  the  exchanges  which  have  (aketi  place  here  itt  the  inter- 
veniitg  iiei’iod. 

.59.  There  remains  the  quite  disliitot  problem  of  ttttclear  explosions 
for  peaceful  pttrpos 's.  The  argutiieuts  on  that  have  been  presented  and 
tlioroiiglilv  discussed  frotti  I'oth  points  of  view.  1  do  not  think  there 
is  any  ditTerence  of  opinion  on  the  basic  fact  that  the  technology  of  a 
device  exploded,  or  designed  to  he  exploded,  for  peaceful  ]uirpo.ses  is 
virtually  identical  witli  the  technology  of  a  weapon  test.  F’or  that  rea¬ 
son  a  treaty  wliich  permitted  tlie  unrestricted  use  of  nuclear  explosive 
(levi<'cs  for  iJcnceful  juirposes  would  contain  a  serious  loop-ltole,  wltich 
could  fatally  undermine  its  stability.  'I'o  insist  on  such  a  ])rovision 
would  l}e  to  go  against  the  considered  and  expert  opinions  of  the  great 
majority  of  States. 

.51.  Sucli  insistence,  moreover,  would  amount  to  asking  tliat  a  po¬ 
litical  advance  of  great  importance,  which  could  be  made  consistently 
with  the  full  right  of  all  States  to  participate  in  all  benefits  of  pe.ace- 
ful  nuclear  teclinology,  should  be  jeopardized  for  what  is  at  ]>re.sent  a 
I'.ypothetical  benefit.  The  expert  opinions  made  available  informally 
to  members  of  delegations  in  tlie  spring  seemed  rather  scejitical  about 
I  he  practic.'i]  prospects  for  peaceful  explosions  in  (lie  fore,seeable  future. 
IVo  must  not  forget  the  enormous  expenditure  which  a  country  em¬ 
barking  on  its  own  programme  would  liave  to  face.  Nor  has  a  way  yet 
lieen  suggested  for  reconciling  some  of  tlie  uses  to  which  this  feclmiquo 
iiiiglit  hypothetically  be  applied  witli  the  provisions  of  the  partial 
test-ban  Treaty. 

52.  It  might  also  lie  suggested  that  tlie  clivei’sion  of  scarce  resources 
of  material  and  skilled  man]iower  to  a  limiled,  costly  and  possibly  fruit - 
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loss  endpftvour,  vliPii  the  vast  possibilities  of  roarfor  teehnolojjv  are 
there  to  be  developed,  dt>es  not  at  present  seem  likely  to  he  an  attraet  i  ve 
ojitinn  to  any  but  the  most  wealthy  Powers. 

r).‘h  It  has,  moreover,  been  made  ahiindantlv  elmr  by  the  re])re- 
sentatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Slates  that  tiiere  is  no 
question  of  any  State  beinf?  deprived  of  the  benefits — if  it  turns  out 
that  there  are.  benefits — of  peaceful  explosions.  As  a  result  of  the  ar- 
ran"eirents,  the  establishment  of  whioh  could  be  aureed  in  response  to 
the  lefritimate  concern  of  non-nuclear  States,  those  Stales  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  better  off  economically  than  they  could  bojie  to  be  without  such 
an  agreement. 

54.  Finally,  I  should  like  to  deal  veiw  briefly  with  the  relevance  of 
the  treaty  to  the  p;eneral  question  of  disarmament,  We  all  ajrree  that 
the  non-proliferation  treaty  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  We  all  share  the 
intention  that  it  should  lead  on  to  other  measures  to  sfo]'i  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  limit  and  reduce  existin*:  stockpiles.  I  believe  the 
draft  before  us  serves  fliat  purpose  in  three  ways.  First,  a  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  on  this  basis  would  contribute  to  that  reduction  in  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  two  most  powerful  nuclear-weapon  States  and  their  allies 
which  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  any  sifrniftcant  measure  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament.  Second,  the  ])reamble  makes  it  clear  that 
this  is  not  an  isolated,  final  measure  but  is  meaitt  to  lead  to  other  a^rree- 
ments.  Third,  there  is  in  article  V  flte.  provision  for  a  review  confer- 
enco  whioh  after  u  comparatively  short  time  will  give  all  signatories  an 
o]iportunity  to  examine  whether  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the 
treaty  are  being  realized. 

55. *  We  meet  against  a  background  of  a  world  in  tension,  ai  a  time 
when  the  development  of  anti-ballistic  missiles  threatens  an  increased 
iinpetiis  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  not  its  cessation.  It  is  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  of  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  abate  the  temperature ;  but  it  is, 
of  course,  particularly  a  responsibility  for  the  two  major  nuclear 
Powers,  represented  hero  by  our  two  co-Chairmen.  I  believe  that  they 
recognize  their  special  resjauisibilities  and  tliat  this  draft  treaty  is  a 
manifestation  of  tlieir  concern  to  do  something  positive  to  reduce  the 
danger.sof  nuclear  war. 

5().  Tlio  Soviet  representative  recalled  at  our  last  meeting  the  words 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Mr.  Kosygin,  speaking  at  the  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  on  19  J une,  when  he  said : 

The  miclenr  age  l>«a  created  n  new  reality  in  iiuestiona  of  war  and  pence.  It 
has  vested  in  the  States  a  far  greater  re.spoiisibility  in  all  that  portnins  to  these 
problems.” 

57.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  moving  statement  cir¬ 
culated  to  us  last  Thursday,  placed  the  issue  clearly  before  us.  lie  said : 

Tor  more  tlinn  twenty  yonr.s,  the  world  has  wntched  with  growing  fear  na 
nucioiir  weapons  have  spread. 

Since  19-13,  live  nations  have  come  into  possession  of  these  dreadful  weapoi-.s. 
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Wi'  luOU'vi'  now — ns  we  did  then — ttmt  even  one  such  nntlim  Is  loo  many.  l!\it 
tile  Issue  now  is  mil  whether  some  have  iiueleiir  weii|ioiis  while  others  do  not. 
The  Issue  is  whether  the  iiiitiuns  will  iiKiee  to  |n-evi-iil  a  Imtl  .situation  from  lie- 
roiiiing  worse. 

Toiliiy,  for  tlie  llrst  lime,  we  liave  williin  our  reaeli  an  inslrmiieiil  wliieli  iier- 
niils  IIS  to  ninlii'  a  elioiee." 

TiS.  This  trciity  imist  he  ftillowetl  liy  fiti'llter  luoasuies  if  wo  .dre,  as 
(lie  rre.-iileiit  siiiti,  to  retain  a  oapaciiy  (d  tlesi<rn  oiir  fate  rather  than 
lie  enjrtilfed  by  it.  In  (his  eonnexion  1  shtmhl  afrain  make  olear  (ho 
position  of  iiiy  own  (Jo\  orninenl  towards  furl  her  tnt-asuros  of  disarina- 
ineiii.  wiiioli  I  ooidlrinod  in  iny  provioiis  spoeoiios  iioro.  ’Vo  .siaiul  foi' 
general  and  comprehensive  disarinainent.  Tlie  Prime  Ministei-,  llie 
Foroign  Seorotary  and  my  predecessor  hero,  I..ortl  ('halfont,  Imve  all 
made  olear  my  ( lovei'nment's  desire  for  anti  tlelermination  to  worlc  for 
figreeinents  of  the  kind  advoetited  .-in  often  in  our  discussions;  for  a 
freeze  of  nnolear  delivery  vehiolos,  for  a  cnt-ofVof  fissile  material  i)ro- 
thiotion,  for  a  rivluolion  of  e.Kisting  stocks,  and  for  a  comprehensive 
test -ban  treaty. 

Aly  (lovernment  sui)i)oi'ts  tlioso  measures  as  part  of  the  general 
non-prolifei'iii  ion  sti'iitegy  and  as  a  means  of  halting  the  arms  nice  and 
reducing  the  stocks  of  weapons.  We  see  tliis  non-proliferation  treaty 
as  a  fiist  step  in  that  process.  We  should,  of  course,  be  happy  if  all 
those  ntt'iisitros  could  he  embodied  iii  simulttineous  agreements  and  im* 
pleinented  togetlier;  but  (hero  is  no  one  with  any  experience  in  this 
Held,  certainly  no  one  around  this  table,  w  ho  thinks  that  that  is  within 
the  realm  of  practical  possibility.  To  ask,  therefore,  for  those  addi¬ 
tional  steps  to  be  taken  now,  or  to  delay  the  non-prolitnrnlion  treaty 
bociuisc  this  or  tlmt  do.sirablo  provision  is  not  includf  •  would  in  my 
judgement  lie  to  make  I  lie  liost  the  enemy  of  the  good. 

(iO.  The  treaty  we  are  working  on  will  not  of  eottrse  solve  all  prob¬ 
lems  of  arms  control  or  all  prolilems  of  security:  but  it  is  a  vitally  im¬ 
portant,  and  indispensable  stej)  on  the  road  to  real  di.sarmanient.  The 
rn'ldevement  of  tlie  treaty  will  also  he  a  just  return  for  the  skill  and 
pafieneo  of  our  eo-Chairnien  at  d  all  the  rejiresentatives  wlio  have 
lahoured  here  for  so  long  to  take  a  positive  result  to  the  First  Commit¬ 
tee  in  !New  York — and,  moreover,  an  augury  of  fruitful  ami,  I  trust, 
faster  progress  in  the  work  at  our  future  sessions. 

Cl.  1  believe  1  can  best  summarize  what  1  have  been  trying  to  say 
by  asking  all  who  desire  to  advance  towards  the  eflcctivc  control  of 
nuclear  armaments — and  that,  I  am  ctinfident,  includes  everyone 
around  this  table — to  consider  which  situation  would  offer  them  the 
grouter  hope:  one  in  which  the  negotiation  of  a  non-proliferation 
t  reaty  had  broken  down  oi'  run  into  the  sand ;  or  one  in  which  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  treaty,  however  limited  and  however  imperfect,  had 
opened  the  way,  and  pointed  the  way,  to  further  elTort  in  this  field. 
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Swedish  Proposal  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Dis¬ 
armament  Committee:  Draft  Article  III  of  the  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  Treaty,  August  30,  1967 

F(ir  tin-  piii'iiost'  jH'ovidiiifj;  :>';surnnci>  tlmt  sDiiicf  or  spi'i-liil  I'us- 
siouiible  nialorinl,  covoml  by  thij=  ariiole.  shall  not  be  ilivertcd  (n  mi- 
elcar  weapons : 

1.  Eaeb  State  Parly  to  this  Treats  timlertakes 

(a)  not  to  albuv  source  or  speeial  tlssionable  material,  or  ennip- 
luetit  or  iiiaterial  especially  ilesifrned  or  prepareil  for  tlio 
processing-,  ttse  or  prodiu-tion  of  sjieoial  lissionable  inatertal, 
to  be  transferred  lo  any  other  State  unless  sm-b  maierial  aitd 
equipment  are  subject  to  the  saft'gnanls  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and 

lb)  to  apply  tlte  safegtiards  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  on  ail  sncli  material  and  eqtiipinent,  transferred  to 
its  territory  or  territory  under  its  jm-isdiction  after  the  en- 
t  ry  into  force  of  t  lie  'rreaty. 

i2.  Each  non-nncUMtr-wea|>on  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertalvcs, 
in  addition,  to  accept  (bo  fttll  application  of  ilio  safegtiards  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Atomic  Energy  .Vgeiicy  on  all  nuclear  energy  aeiiviiies 
within  its  territory  or  territory  under  its  jurustliction. 

8.  Each  miolear-weapon  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes,  in 
addition,  to  co-operate  in  factlitalitig  the  gradual  application  of  the 
safeguards  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  on  the  peace¬ 
ful  micloiu-  energy  activities  within  its  territory  or  territory  nmier  its 
jurisdiction. 

4.  For  such  transfers  referred  to  in  ])aragraph  1  of  this  article,  or 
siich  nuclear  eitorgy  activities  referred  io  m  paragraph  '2  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  as  are  regulated  l>v  bilateral  or  multilateral  arrangements  entered 
into  before  the  date  of  the  original  entry  into  force  oi'  this  Treaty,  the 
ohiigaiions  stipulated  in  pnragraidis  1  atul  2  shall  he  imitlcinentcd  as 
soon  as  practicable,  bnt  not  later  than  three  years  from  I  he  dale  of  the 
original  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 


Scatement  by  the  Brazilian  Representative  (Azeredo  da 
Siiveira)  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Commit¬ 
tee:  Draft  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  August  31,  1967  ' 

2.  M’he  work  of  (he  Eight een-Xat ion  Committee  ott  Disarmament 
has  reached  a  very  important  stage,  one  which  might  constitute  a  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  the  disarmament  negotiations  that  have  been  going  on  now 
for  sliglui^v  more  than  live  years.  The  tabling  of  two  identical  draft 
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1  on  I  III'  null  -jii'nli Ci'i  in idii  nf  mii'lcnr  -  <iiiiw  n j>  tin- 

(lc|>love<l  l>y  t lu'ir  :utl  Imrs  tin-  I  "iiili'd  S(;it<‘s  .iiiil  llu'  Snvii'l  I  'iiinn  - 
iliii‘iii»'  iiiiinv  niDiit Ils  (if  111  i;il  ioii'  Ih-i  wimmi  !  Iii'iii-fh i-s.  T'lio  liiinl  nli- 
jnclivi'  of  siicli  :i  rnliiiiuMulillili'  oll'iir!,  liaiiiflv  (<>  slnp  llii‘  prnli l‘iMiirnui 

iiiicloar  woupnns,  lias  always  boon  support od  by  inv  oonntry.  wliirli 
lias  alroady.  lhi'oii"b  (ba  roaioiitil  F-at  in-Ainorifaii  troaiy  ronoiiiu'cd 
(ho  pll'^sos^i()n  and  niainifaotiiro  of  siicli  weapons.' 

I)i>annaniont  is  a  iiiiiicrsal  aspiration  of  niankind,  ainl  (lio  olVoa- 
t  i\  iMK'ss  of  any  moasiiro  of  disanuainoiil  is  diroolly  linked  to  ils  <reneral 
aoeeptability  and  conso<[iieiilly  to  (lie  universality  of  ils  a|)plieation. 
'riiiit  is  all  llie  move,  true  of  nieasiiros  aiineil  at  elieekinjr  the  prolifera- 
I  ion  of  nuclear  weafions.  for  obvious  reasons  on  wbicli  I  need  not  dwell 
here.  Unfortunately,  liowevcr.  the  texts  itiat  have  been  submitted  by 
I  he  rnited  States  and  Soviet  delectations  do  not  eneouratre  wi<le  adber- 
piii'o  by  the  iiia.ximuin  nuinlier  of  countries,  as  would  be  desirable.  In 
luy  eoinmeiits  today  I  shall  explain  some  of  the  reasons  why,  in  the 
view  of  iiiy  country,  the  two  drafts  .seem  not  to  take  into  nceount  the 
concerns  of  a  large  number  of  countries,  as  a  re-sult  of  which  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  their  universal  adoption  are  diminished. 

I.  Ihazil  lias  alroady  slated  in  clear  and  unetjuivocal  terms  the  iio- 
ce.ssiiy  for  what  (reueral  .\>seuil)ly  resolution  -.'0281 XX)  called  “aii 
accept  able  balance  of  iiuilual  resfioiisibilities  and  obli<rations''.'  Even  a 
preliiiiinarv  glance  at  the  two  drafts  is  cnongh  to  enable  one  to  deler- 
iniiie  that  ibey  ccniain  juMct  icaily  only  ohligaf  ions  for  the  non-niidear 
nations,  while  none  <d'  the  coniiiiiliiients  for  the  nuclear  Ihiwcrs  siig- 
pre.ded  by  tlie  non-nticlonr  nations  hove  been  taken  into  account.  My 
delegation  has  never  agreed  with  those  who  believe  that  a  non-jirolifeib 
iition  treaty  should  necessarily  be  one-sided  and  discriminatoiy. 

c.  Owing  to  the  diametrically  different  natures  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned  -nnclear-weapon  Powers  on  the  one  hand  and  non-miclenr- 
weapon  count ries  on  the  other— complete. symmetry'  in  the  substance  of 
the  oldigations  for  bfitli  sets  of  parties,  although  desirable,  eoidd  not 
of  course  be  achieved  in  the  cmite.xt  of  a  treaty  such  as  that  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  this  Committee.  "We  are  not  que.stioning  whetiier  or  not 
tiie  unclear  powers  should  stay  nuclear  uiifil  a  final  .solution  can  be 
brought  to  the  ipiestion  of  nuclear  di.sarinamenl ;  but  it  seems  to  ii.s  im- 
]uuative  'hat  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  non-nuclear  nations 
should  lie  met  on  the  otlier  side  by'  significan  commitments  related  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty'.  The  manifest  imbalance  of  obliga¬ 
tions  as  -ei  out  in  the  two  drafts  can  hardly  enhance  the  pro.spect  of 
universal  acceptance  and  final  adliereiice  by  the  great  majority  of 
nal  ions. 

II.  We  notic'c  also  (liat  the  two  drafts  contain  provisions  wliich,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirect Iv,  prevent  the  non-niiclear  count  rics  from  deMdojiiiig 
their  own  lecluio’Iogv  for  the  mnmifactnre  of  nuclear  explosive  de- 
I'ii'cs  iuiendoil  for  peaceful  purposes,  'bhe  Brazilian  stand  on  this  im¬ 
portant  question  has  been  explained  several  times  bero  and  elsewiituc. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  moment,  that  such  a  prohibition  goes  well  bo- 


’  Ante.  i-p.  ,33S-.3ll. 

*  -Im/c.  nil.  00-SI?. 

^  Dorr/fticufs  on  DuwrniafttefU,  I9G5,  pp.  532-534. 
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yond  the  objectives  of  the  treaty  and  gives  rise  to  serious  and  unneces¬ 
sary  problems. 

7.  Another  important  consideration  which  wsvs  contained  in  re.solu- 
tion  2028  (XX)  and  which  does  not  seem  to  be  properly'  reliected  in 
the  two  drafts  is  a  clear  characterization  of  the  agreement  on  non-pro¬ 
liferation  as  a  definite  step  towards  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment,  Nations  that  do  not  po.sse.ss  nuclear  armainent.s  are  asked  to  sign 
a  binding  commitment  never  to  acquire  theni,  while  nations  that  al¬ 
ready  have  at  their  disposal  the  most  impressive  arsenals  ever  assem¬ 
bled  by  human  ingenuity  will  bo  legally  free  to  increase  at  will  (he  num¬ 
ber  and  the  dost  ructive  potential  of  snch  weapons. 

8.  In  the  view  of  my  Government,  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  que.s- 
tion  of  checking  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  tlie  creation 
and  maintenance  of  conditions  of  world  security  so  that  no  nation  can 
have  a  motive  for  jDvodiicing  or  otherwise  acquiring  nuclear  weapons. 
With  regard  to  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
it  may  rightly  be  asserted  that  its  full  acceptability,  and  thus  its  ell'cc- 
tivencss,  rests  on  the  pre-existence  of  such  security  conditions.  Never¬ 
theless  the  treaty  must  and  can  provide  for  the  strengthening  and  in¬ 
stitutionalization  of  those  conditions  of  peace  by  establishing  precise 
legal  obligations  in  that  regard. 

9.  To  place  the  security  issue  in  its  proper  porsjiective,  it  must  bo 
said  in  all  frankness  that  it  is  not  only  the  fact  tliat  some  nations  might 
produce  nuclear  weapons  which  causes  concern  for  security;  such  con¬ 
cern  is  c-aused  also  by  the  fact  that  a  few  nations  have  already  pro¬ 
duced  and  keep  producing  those  weapons  in  increasing  numbers  aud, 
so  to  speak,  of  better  and  better  quality ;  and,  furthermore,  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  few  nations  do  not  seem  inclined  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  restricting  their  iiuclcar-wetipon  capability. 

10.  Thus  it  is  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  which  provides 
justification  for  yet  another  kind  of  obligation  on  the  nuclear  Pow¬ 
ers,  of  wliich  we  find  no  mention  whatsoever  in  the  draft  texts.  I  am 
roforring  to  the  need  for  appropriate  guarantees  against  nuclear  ag¬ 
gression  or  its  threat  on  the  part  of  nuclear  Powers  jiot  parties  to  the 
treaty,  as  well  as  clear  assurances  that  those  nuclear  Powers  which 
are  parties  to  the  treaty  will  not  utilize  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
nations  which  have  renounced  the  utilization  of  such  weapons  as  a 
means  of  ensuring  the  security  of  their  own  people. 

11.  Defence  is  an  imperative  concern  of  any  gov  -nment.  If  a  coun¬ 
try  renounces  the  procurement  or  production  by  its  own  national  means 
of  effective  deterrents  against  nuclear  attack  or  the  threat  thereof,  it 
must  be  assured  that  that  renunciation — a  step  taken  because  of  high¬ 
er  considerations  of  chc  interests  of  mankind — will  not  entail  irrep¬ 
arable  danger  to  its  own  people.  The  public  could  no\cr  be  macm 
to  undcr.stand  why  a  government,  in  forswearing  its  defence  capa- 
!)i!ity,  had  not  at  the  same  time  provided  reason^le  and  lasting  as¬ 
surances  tlic.f  the  nation  would  not  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  object 
of  total  destruction  or  of  nuclear  blackmail.  Nor  would  the  congre.sses 

I  .  ’(>  h'gal  representatives  of  the  people  be  able  to  ratify  any  inter¬ 
nal  '  n!i,l  agreement  which  failed  to  take  into  account  the  minimal  re- 
qu  ements  of  national  security. 

12.  Let  me  recall  m  this  point  a  passage  from  the  speech  delivered 
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by  tlio  representative  of  the  United  States  on  11  July.  Mr.  Foster, 
speaking  in  the  context  of  a  coinprobensive  test  ban  agreement,  dis¬ 
cussed  tlie  relationship  between  national  security  and  arms  control 
measures  in  general,  and  said : 

The  npiwal  of  arms  control  meas\ires  must  rest  on  whether  they  enhance  the 
security  of  the  nations  agreeing  to  them  In  oiir  dclihcrations  on  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  for  example,  I  have  niarte  clmir  my  Gosernnient’s  conviction 
that  no  nation  shoukl  be  nskc''  lo  ^ign  this  trentj’  if  it  dries  not  promote  its  na¬ 
tional  securit,y  within  the  world  community  ns  well  as  meet  the  worid-widt  con¬ 
cern  over  the  growing  threat  of  nuclear  war.' 

1.3,  The  conditions  of  world  securit}-  and  peace  to  whicli  I  have  been 
referring  would  also  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  universal  application 
of  safeguards  concerning  fissionable  maltu  ttii  were  mtide  compui.sory 
for  all  parties  to  the  treaty.  Uy  the  satise  token,  the  legal  commitment 
to  take  definite  measures  of  disarinameixt  could  inchide  oirlriglit  sever¬ 
al  of  these  measures:  the  conversitm  for  petieeful  uses  of  part  of  tS»e 
military  stocks  of  fissionablo  material,,  tlie  obligation  to  co  operate 
in  tlie  maximum  dift’usion  of  the  benefits  of  scientific  and  technologi¬ 
cal  progress  in  favoiu'  of  developing  countries,  tlvi  channelling  to  those 
countries  of  at  least  purl;  of  the  financial  rtesources  freed  by  disarma¬ 
ment  measures,  and  so  on. 

14.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat,  in  oreler  to  con.so1idate  tlie  achieve 
ment  of  the  security  cxnulitions  T.  have  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  also 
to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  piwess  of  disarmament,  anci  pur- 
ticularly  of  iiuclear  disarmament,  tiy  means  of  the  specific,  obligation 
to  piu'sue  the  negotiation  of  parallel  agreements  on  otiier  important 
aspects  of  disarmament. 

15.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations  regarding  tlie  com¬ 
plex  problems  comiected  with  preventing  proiiferaiion  of  nuclear 
weapons — problems  to  which  we  must  iind  univcr.<ally  aeceplable 
solutions — ,  let  me  return  (o  a  point  with  Avhich  my  GoA-erarnent  is 
deeply  concerned. 

16.  In  our  vieAV,  the  countries  that  are  Aviliing  to  reiiouiice  nuclear 
weapons  sliould  not  be  forcedi,  as  seetus  k>  be  (he  purpose  of  the  draft 
texts,  into  yet  another  renunciation  which  Avould  have  incalctilable 
adverse  consecpiences  and  Avould  be  totally  alien  to  the  objectives  of 
a  non-proliferation  treaty.  In  fact,  no  conAuncing  argument  of  a  purely 
technical  nature  can  bo  raised  in  favour  of  the  imjiosition  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  application  by  niitional  means,  under  effective  inlern;i- 
tional  control,  of  nuclear  e  'crgy  in  tlie  form  of  explosive  devices  in¬ 
tended  for  peaceful  purposes,  such  us  engineering  vrorks,  mining  activ¬ 
ities  and  other  civil  use.s.  Wliatever  (he  cost  of  such  ventures,  tJie  fore¬ 
closing  of  any  country’s  possibility  io  accelerate  its  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  such  an  important  field  of  knoAvIedgc  and  thus  to  achieve  a 
teclmological  breakthrough  that  might  be  of  vital  significance  for  its 
industrial  doAmlopment  would  be  so  damaging  to  its  future  in  the  oom- 
mimity  of  nations  that  no  governmem.  Avoiikl  feel  enlillwl  (u  impose 
sucli  limitations  on  future  generations. 

17.  The  most  dovelopivi  nations  in  today’s  world  arc  those  Avhich 
invested  heavily  in  the  most  advanced  industrial  techniques  of  a  given 
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liisloriciil  period  and  wcro  tlms  able  (o  reap  a  (hoiiKandfold  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  tlie  mastery  of  such  techniques.  The  develojhnfr  nations  of  today 
are  the  nations  which  most  desperately  need  the  tools  with  which  to 
shorten  the  road  in  the  race  against  backwardnes.s.  Wc  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  precisely  those  nations  should  be  denied  tliem  when  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  first  that  they  have  no  motive  for  acquirinp;  nu¬ 
clear  weapons;  second,  that  they  are  willing;  to  accept  the  obligation 
not  to  obtain  such  weapons;  and  third,  that  they  are  wdlling  to  submit 
to  a  thorough  system  of  international  inspection  wliich  can  objectively 
verify  their  good  faith. 

18.  Brazil  is  a  signatory  of  the  only  international  agreement  which 
prohibits  nuclear  weapons  in  an  inhabited  region  of  the  world.  The 
Latin-Auicrican  Ti'eaty,  the  purposes  of  which  wo  have  always 
supported,  encourages  peaceful  nuclearization  and  fully  allows 
its  parties  to  conduct  research  and  to  utilize  nuclear  energy  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes,  includirm  the  manufacture  of  explosive  devfc&s  for  uses 
other  than  militai’y.®  In  Latin  America — within  a  homogeneous  inter¬ 
national  community  where  special  favourable  conditions  prevail — we 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  renunciation  of  nuclear  armament  does 
not  entail  the  abandonment  of  our  inalienable  ri,ght  to  economic  and 
social  development  through  the  preservation  of  oiir  freedom  of  .scien¬ 
tific  reiiearch  and  technological  advancement.  Tliere  can  certainly  be 
no  I'eai-on,  in  a  broader  context,  to  adhere  to  a  treaty  imposing  greater 
restrictions — and  restrictions  which,  in  our  view  are  both  unjust  and 
unncoe.ssary. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Draft 
Article  III  of  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  August  31, 
1967 

19.  Last  Thur.sday,  wlien  identical  drafts  of  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  were  pro,sented  to  this  Committee  by  the  delegations  of  tlie 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, ^  my  delegation  liad  the  oj^por- 
tunity  to  welcome  that  fact.’  As  was  said  in  the  statement  issued  that 
d<a.y  by  my  Government  and  road  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Udelstam, 
the  Swedish  Government  considers  the.  presentation  of  these  drafts  to 
be  the  most  positive  action  in  the  field  of  political  detente  since  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  Moscow  test-ban  Treaty  in  We  are  convinced 

that  this  very  gesture  of  common  endeavour  on  the  part  of  tlie  two 
super-Powers  will  help  to  reduce  the  tension  in  tlie  political  climate 
reigning  in  the  world  today.  "We  hope  ardently  tliat  the  phase  of  tlie 


“  Anlr,  j)]!.  (>9-83. 

'  EXI1C/PV.327.  up.  8-11,  and  Coir.  1. 

U-lM/r.  UP.  .838-341. 

^  Ante,  p.  352. 

*  For  the  limited  test-ban  treaty,  eee  Documentu  on  Diaannanwnl,  1963,  pp. 
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work  of  tlie  Eightocu-Nation  Coinniittee  on  Disarinanient  whirl i  we 
have  now  entered  will  lead  to  n  joint  recommendation  on  the  complete 
text  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  to  be  placed  before  the  coming  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

20.  My  inteiwention  today  is  not  intended  to  cover  the  whole  draft 
treaty  text  as  presented  by  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  1  reserve  our  right  to  s[>cak  at  a  later  date  on  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  preamble  and  the  main  articles.  I  can  assure  the  ('om- 
mittee,  however,  that  our  main  preoccupation  now  and  in  the  coming 
weeks  will  bo  to  endeavour  to  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  such 
compromises  as  may  prove  necessarv  in  order  to  make  the  treaty  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  as  many  as  possible  of  tlie  States  which  are  important  in 
this  connexion.  I  will  not  hide  the  fact  that  one  of  our  preoccupations 
concerns  the  desire  to  see  inscribed  in  the  treaty  more  binding  obliga¬ 
tions  on  the  main  Powers  to  regard  this  treat j’  as  only  a  first  step  on 
the  road  towards  nuclear  disarmament,  soon  to  be  followed  by  others, 
notably  a  treaty  banning  imdergromid  unclear  tests  and  a  cut-oil' 
agreement.  The  non-proliferation  treaty  has  to  lie  seen  as  a  part,  and 
only  a  part,  of  an  integrated  whole  of  partial  disarmament  measures 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  arms. 

21. 1  will  now  turn  to  tlie  purpose  of  my  intervention  today,  which  is 
to  help  speed  up  our  negotiations.  I  (hiiik  all  delegations  around  this 
(able  are  preoccupied  by  the  fact  that  the  Committee  is  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  discuss  a  complete  draft  treaty.  This  is  the  more  deplorable 
as  all  parts  of  such  an  important  engagement  as  a  non-proliferaiioii 
treaty  are  dependent  on  one  another  and  complementary  to  one 
another.  This  is  particularly  tlie  case  witli  the  relationship  between 
the  main  articles  and  such  a  coinpleinontary  provision  as  tlie  one  on 
international  control.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  further  debate  and  also 
to  bring  forward  some  tliouglits  and  suggestions  to  be  made  use  of,  we 
hope,  by  tho  co-Chairmen  in  their  emitinuing  bilateral  negotiations  on 
this  point,  the  Swedish  Government  has  considered  it  usef  ul  to  present 
to  the  ronnnittee  today  a  preliminary  and  tentative  text  ®  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  international  controls:  the  article  Ill  left  blank  in  tlie  drafts 
before  us.  This  presentation  in  no  way,  of  course,  reduces  (he  possibil¬ 
ity  of  my  delegation’s  supporting  anv  otlier  text  on  this  item  wbirlt 
other  delegations  may  put  forward,  should  we  consider  sucli  proposal 
better  and  more  likely  to  gain  general  approval  in  (he  Connnittce  than 
our  own.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  procedtiral  aspect  of  our  draft.  That 
implies  that  my  Government  is  not  committed  to  the  exact  wordings 
used.  Those  have,  as  you  will  find,  been  most  often  borrowed  frnni 
earlier  proposals.  In  order  to  simplify  the  presentation  and  as  an 
example,  I  may  mention  that  such  a  matter  as  the  o.xtenf  to  which 
equipment  should  be,  involved  in  tlie  safeguard  obligations  is  one  for 
furtlicr  penetration,  here  or  witliiii  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA). 

22.  The  Swedish  text  to  whicli  I  liavo  just  referred,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  to  delegations  here  today  is  naturally  clo.sely  coniu*<-led  with  the 
two  main  articles,  I  and  IT.  of  the  draft  text  put.  forward  by  ilie 
rniled  States  and  the  Sox  iet  T’liion.  I  think  that  it  also  represent.-. 
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fairly  closely  the  thinking  of  those  two  delegations  with  regard  to  the 
control  nieusiu'cs  necessary  for  verifying  in  a  proper  way  liie  full 
observation  In'  all  parties  of  the  obligations  contained  in  the  main 
articles.  Only  in  one  respect,  to  which  I  shall  shortly  revert,  does  our 
proposal  contain  an  additional  element,  and  that  is  aimed  at  proinot- 
mg  further  the  cause  of  nuclear  disarmament,  albeit  by  a  modest 
beginning. 

23.  I  will  now  give  a  brief  description  of  our  proposal  as  contained 
in  document  11X1)0/195.®  Its  main  feature  is  the  general  application 
of  one  universal  safeguard  system,  that  of  IAEA  in  Vienna.’  Nothing 
but  such  an  equitable  and  non-disoriminatory  system  would  be  tenable 
in  the  long  run  and  in  all  relations  between  States  in  dilTerent  parts 
of  the  w’orld.  For  practical  reasons,  however,  we  suggest  that,  there 
should  be  a  transitional  period — perliaps  up  to  throe  years,  to  choose 
as  an  example  a  figure  previously  mentioned — to  allow  for  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  existing  bilateral  as  well  as  regional  safeguard  arrange¬ 
ments  into  the  uniform  system  of  IAEA.  I  reiterate  that  this  sugges¬ 
tion  is  justified  on  practical  grounds;  my  own  country  ba.s  bilateral 
control  arrangemenbs  which  cannot  be  altered  overnight. 

24.  Our  proposal  further  contains  a  unilateral  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  to  accept  safeguards  on  all  their 
nuclear-energy  activities;,  where.as,  as  you  will  see,  the  nuclear-weapon 
States  would  be  allowed  to  be  their  owm  judge.s  concerning  when  to 
apply  safeguards  to  their  peaceful  nuclear  activities.  This  a.symmetry 
is  a  concession  on  our  part,  hesitatingly  made,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
political  accept!  nee  of  our  proposal. 

25.  In  one  respect,  however,  we  suggest  that  international  controls 
should  be  symmetrically  applicable  to  all  parties.  Tliis  concerns  trans- 
fere  of  nuclear  material  from  on©  State  to  another.  All  such  transfers 
should  thus  be  safeguarded  In  the  same  maimer  for  all  States  parties 
to  the  treaty,  intended  as  they  should  be  for  use  in  peaceful  activities 
only.  This  suggestion  may  seem  to  go  somewhat  beyond  what  has  been 
suggested  up  to  now  in  th©  bilateral  and  regional  discussions  on  a 
control  article,  namely  that  international  controls  will  apply  to 
material  which  is  imported  not  only  by  non-nuclear-weapon  States  but 
by  all  parties  to  the  treaty.  This  provision,  is,  however,  in  full  con¬ 
formity  with  the  general  principle  behind  articles  I  and  II  of  the 
draft  treaty,  aiming  at  stopping  transfers  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
assistance  and  encouragement  in  producing  them.  That  is  a  salient 
feature  of  our  proposal. 

26.  I  wish  to  emphasize  what  .should  be  self-evident :  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  in  conformity  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the 

?ropo3ed  treaty  that  States  which  renounce  the  possibility  of  manu- 
acturing  their  own  nuclear  weapons  should  not  contribute  to  the 
development  of  nuclear- weapon  ai-senals  in  other  countries.  Outright 
exclusion  of  such  a  possibility,  in  the  form  we  suggest  in  the  article  on 
international  controls,  would  in  addition  be  of  practical  importance  as 
an  obstacle  to  deliveries  of  special  nuclear  material  to  such  nuclear- 
weapon  States  as  may  not  subscribe  to  the  treaty. 
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27.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  stress  once  more  th.it  the  Swcdisli  dele¬ 
gation  is  not  proffering  its  proposal  in  order  to  place  anj'  dilTicnlties 
in  the  way  of  the  spe«dy  conclusion  of  a  treaty.  The  contrary  is  the 
case.  We  have  deemed  it  useful,  for  the  liilateral  iliscussions  helween 
the  co-Chairnian  and  for  the  furtlier  discussions  within  the  ('oininittec 
as  a  whole,  to  see  to  it  tha^  a  complete  (ext  is  available,  thus  including 
a  suggestion  for  solving  the  control  issue.  Our  suggestions  may  not 
be  acceptable  to  all  delegations.  In  that  case  the  further  negotiations  in 
tlie  Committee  will  undoubtedly  bring  into  the  open  whatever  dis¬ 
agreements  may  exist  and  we  may  try,  in  a  common  effort,  to  arri^•c  at 
a  solution  of  this  problem — as  of  other  outstanding  problems — which 
will  be  acceptable  to  all.  It  is  in  such  a  spirit  of  constructive  compro¬ 
mise  that  wo  have  drafted  and  today  tabled  our  proposal. 


Statement  by  the  Nigerian  Representative  (Sule  Kolo)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disartnament  Committee:  Draft 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  August  31>  1967  ‘ 

4:9.  I  shoidd  like  fust  of  all  to  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Nigerian 
Government  the  tabling  of  identical  treaty  texts  on  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Ifnioii.^  The  event  is  signilicant  in  itself  because  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  now  been  provided  witli  a 
structure  on  which  to  build  a  balanced  treaty.  In  particular,  without  in 
any  way  derogating  from  the  importance  of  the  present  achievement, 
my  delegation  wishes  to  stress  the  point  liere  that  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  we  believe  that  our  main  task  is  only  just  beginning.  The  con¬ 
sultations  that  have  gone  on  hitherto  ha\  e  be<.ui  in  the  main  between  the 
two  super-Powers  and  their  allies.  We  hope  that  the  present  sittiation 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  views  and  ivspirations  of  the  non- 
aligned  countries  to  receive  consideration  for  inclusion  in  the  draft 
treaty  text. 

50.  In  pursuing  our  task  in  this  Committee  we  should  bear  in 
mind  at  every  stage  tliat  our  aim  is  to  produce  a  treaty  which  will 
bo  acct>ptable  to  the  world  community.  We  must  endeavour  to  pr  oduce 
something  that  will  eirrn  this  Committee  not  only  the  praise  of  the 
majority  of  mankind  today  hut  also  the  respect  of  posterity. 

.■)!.  The  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  not  a 
sovereign  organ;  it  is  dependent  on  tho  United  Nations.  Its  mandates 
to  negotiate  various  measures  of  disarmament  were  given  by  resolu¬ 
tions  of  tho  United  Nations.  Although  that  Organization  correctly 
gave  top  priority  to  the  elaboration  of  a  treaty  on  the  irou-irroliferation 
of  nuclciir  weapons,  certain  principles  on  which  the  treaty  should  be 
based  have  been  clearly  stipulated.  It  may  he  that  blind  adherence 
to  tlie  letter  of  tliose  principles  could  prevent  any  agreement  whatso¬ 
ever,  but  we  strongly  believe  that  a  treaty  produced  in  utter  disregard 


’  I':xr>C/PV.  327,  pp.  lS-25. 
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of  thorn  could  hurdly  be  equitable.  For  that  reason  the  Nigerian  dele¬ 
gation  sincerely  hopes  that  no  one  here,  will  tube  the  view  that  the  draft 
texts  now  before  this  Committee  are  near  wliat  can  be  considered  ade- 
quale;  and  wo  hope  that  all  ell’orts  will  be  directed  to  finding  solutions 
ill  this  Committee  which  will  meet  the  anxieties  of  the  world  com¬ 
munity  and  the  fears  of  all  States. 

52.  As  I  said  in  my  brief  statement  earlier  this  year  ® — and  this  is 
clearly  stipulated  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  its 
historic  resolution  2028(XX)' — the  treaty  which  we  eventually 
produce  should  be  void  of  any  loop-holes  which  could  permit,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  by  nuclear  or  noii- 
iiiiclear-weapon  States.  In  this  connexion  our  attention  is  naturally 
drawn  to  the  controversy  over  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful 
))urposes. 

5?.  The  Nigerian  delegation  is  in  full  agreement  with  what  the 
representative  of  Brazil  said  on  18  May : 

,  .  .  it  is  imperative  tliat  every  iintion  retain  the  right  to  mobilize,  witlioui  any 
restrietiou  whatsoever,  the  wliole  range  of  modern  teehiiologieal  resources  re¬ 
quired  to  etiiuinate  poverty  and  undcrdovelapment.  which  generate  grave  inter¬ 
national  tensions. 

The  representative  of  Brazil  went  on  to  say : 

■\Ve  mu.st  develop  and  utilize  it  [miclenr  energy]  in  every  form,  iiieludiiig  the 
explosives  that  make  possible  not  only  great  civil  cngiuccrlng  projevls  but  also 
an  over-increasing  variety  of  appUeatluns  that  may  i>rove  essential  to  siieoil  np 
the  progress  of  our  iieoples,® 

54.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  ojnnion 
of  the  majority  of  speakei's  here  that  the  technology  required  for  the 
production  of  a  nuclear  explosive  device  is  the  same  as  that  required  for 
the  production  of  a  nuclear  weapon.  The  represent  mite  of  India  eon- 
ceded  that  point  in  his  statement  of  28  May.  He  said; 

The  Indian  delegation  does  not  deny  that  the  technology  involved  in  the  prothiv- 
tion  of  a  nuclear  weapon  is  the  same  a.s  the  technology  which  iirodnce.s  a  iteaceful 
explosive  device,  although  a  weapon  has  many  eharacteristioK  wliidi  are  not 
present  in  a  peaceful  device." 

We  agree  further  with  the  Indian  rc-jtresentative  that  there  are  many 
liclds  of  industrial  develojunont  which  are  now  considered  indispens¬ 
able  for  economic  progress  but  which  can  also  be  used  as  weapons  of 
destruction. 

55.  The  Nigerian  delegation  none  the  loss  feels  that  nuclear  weaitons 
are  iu  a  special  category.  While  aeronautics,  dynamite  and  steel  fab¬ 
rication  can  do  great  damage  in  war,  thev  do  not  have  that  diendful 
element  present  in  nuclear  weaiums,  the  ability  to  de.siroy  civ  ilization 
as  wo  know  it  today  and  erii)j)le  humanity  at  its  source.  'I'lie  Nigerian 
delegation  believes  that  it  is  heeaiiso  of  tlial  crucial  difference  ibat  (be 
Ignited  Nations  General  Assembly  has  urged  this  (k)miuittee  (o  give  a 
non-iu’olif('i-ation  ti'oaty  toj>  ]>riority.  So  far  no  dologatioii  has  enu- 
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U'slod  tlie  stntcniont  iiidclc  by  tlio  IbiiU'cl  Kingdom  dv’legafion  on  23 
Fphniarv : 

A  dovici'  w)ii(,'h  moves  n  million  tons  of  onrth  (o  dig  n  cnmil  or  oroiUo  an  oii 
(li'jiosit  ran  just  ns  easily  iiulvori!!i.'  a  oily  of  a  million  iiooiile.' 

50.  As  wp  see  it.  the  probloni  of  poiicoful  micloar  oxpiosivp.s  is  llmt 
ol'  reconciling  a  siliintioii  wliicb  can  give  rise  to  indirect  pi'oliferulioii 
by  noii-imclear-weivpon  Stales  with  the  right  to  provide  all  people.s 
and  generations  vet  niiboiai  wilii  (be  most  ollective  metliod.s  of  eii- 
lianeing  their  social,  ecohoniic  aiul  cultural  well-being,  ft  seems  to  us 
(hat  einpliasis  must  he  placed  on  tei'liiiology  rather  than  on  (he  (le\  ice 
itself.  We  lieliove  that,  if  non-imclear-weapon  countries  were  sure  that 
they  wouhl  ]ia\  e  unrestricted  ac.ce.ss  to  all  the  peaceful  (echnitiues  dis- 
covei'ed  from  the  development  of  weapon  technology,  the  present 
iiii|)as.se  would  be  more  amenable  to  solution. 

.57.  Tlie  Nigerian  delegation  dfuibts  very  much  whether  the  non-nu¬ 
clear  rower.s  should — nor  would  it  be  correct  to  a.slc  them  to — acceiit 
a  treaty  which  would  place  them  in  a  im.sition  of  perpetual  inferiority 
in  any  field  of  knowledge.  Comsequciitly,  if  a  treaty  is  to  be  la.sting  it 
should  provide,  among  other  things,  guarantees  that  non-nuclear- 
weapon  Powers  would  not  only  have  nuclear  exidosivo.s,  througli  an  in¬ 
ternational  orgaiilzation,  for  their  iieaeefnl  [irojeefs  but  also  have 
opportunities  for  their  seientist.s  to  develop  to  the  full  their  intellectual 
capabilities  in  all  fields,  including  (luit  of  mudear-explosive  (eclinol- 
ogy.  One  wav  of  ensuring  that  would  be  a  regular  arrangement  which 
would  permit  scienti.sts  from  nou-iuiclear-weapou  Slates  to  work  in 
close  collaboration  with  scientists  M'orking  on  nuclear-explosive 
(erlinology  in  miclear-weapoii  States.  Such  an  arrangement  would  go 
a  long  wav  towards  meeting  the  legitimate  aspiration  of  every  State 
not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  aindication  of  new  techniques  to  the  ac¬ 
celerating  of  human  progress. 

.58.  1  liaA  C  been  talking  about  how  to  jmeveiit  loop-holes  as  regards 
non-nuclear-weapon  States.  Now  1  should  like  to  take  .a  look  at  tlie 
problem  of  proliferation  by  nuclear- wea|)ou  States.  Tlie  Nigerian  dele¬ 
gation  be!ie\cs  (hat  miclear-weaiioii  Powers  must  give  adequate  weight 
to  the  anxieties  of  humanity  about  its  survival.  We  have  been  (old  in 
very  jilain  language  (liat  if  there  were  to  be  a  nuclear  war  tliere  would 
not  remain  untouched  any  cotuitry  on  the  surface  'f  (he  earth.  That  is 
iv  frightful  tliouglit.  The  iiuclear-weapoii  Powers  must  concede  that 
if  ilieie  were  to  he  a  nuclear  war  everyone,  nmdear  and  non-mich'ar 
alike,  wotild  he  faced  wiili  the  danger  of  extermination.  The  iion-nu- 
elear-weapoii  Poweis,  therefore,  have  the  right  to  demand  that  the 
nuclear- weapon  Powers  should  begin  the  process  of  imcleiir 
disarmameiit. 

.5!).  Tlie  first  action  in  that  direction  would  he,  in  our  opinion,  an 
airreenient  on  liie  cessiition  of  mtelear  weapon  tests  underground  and 
the  cessation  of  the  lu-nduction  of  ilssionahle  inaterial  for  weapon  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Nigerian  delegation  thinks  tliat  (he.se  are  fields  in  wliieh 
ttgreemeiU  is  not  oiiyi  necessary  hitt  possible  at  the  present  time.  It 
tilso  helie\('s  that  all  the  arguments  advanced  for  urging  the  iioii- 
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proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  among  non-miclear-wcapon  States 
ai’o  valid  for  urging  the  nuclear- \veui)on  States  to  conclude  an  ageee- 
inent  on  the  two  ineasunvs  I  have  just  mentioned. 

60.  As  the  Polisli  representative  pointed  out  recently  : 

It  is  coiuuioii  Uiiowli'clKO  tlml  these  Powers — the  linden r-weni)on  States — have 
accumulated  such  enormous  stockiilles  of  midear  ivenpous  and  have  readied 
such  levels  of  sophistiontion  in  these  that  the  einerpence  of  a  new  niideai‘-weni>on 
State  could  not  constitute  a  threat  to  them.  It  would  even  seem  unthinkable  to 
eomix'to  with  them  In  this  Held:  llrst,  beeniise  tboy  were  the  first  to  embark  upon 
the  nniiiufaeture  of  tuidear  bombs  and  have  Ihu.s  ae<iuired  an  edjii  of  more  than 
twenty  .vears  over  other  eoiiiitries:  seeoiidly.  iH'eatise  they  possess  tinrlvnlled 
eeonomie.  teehnlenl  and  seieiitilie  resoureos:  and  last  hut  not  least,  hecaiise 
Keojtrnph.v  Is  on  their  side.* 

In  addition  to  the  incontrovertible  facts  to  which  the  Polish  repre¬ 
sentative  has  appropi'ialely  drawn  our  attention,  the  super-Powers 
have  openly  contributed  to  the  general  belief  that  each  side,  has  enough 
nuclear  power  to  destroy  the  other  several  times  over  in  the  event  of 
a  nuclear  war.  I  believe  that  is  the  basis  of  the  so-called  “deterrent". 

61.  Thus  the  Nigerian  delegation  does  not  see  any  rea.son  whatso- 
over  why  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  cannot  agree  to  stop  the  quantita¬ 
tive  and  qualitative  development  of  more  weapons  for,  say,  ten  yetu’s— 
that  is,  only  half  the  period  by  which,  according  to  our  Polish  col¬ 
league,  they  are  ahead  of  newly  emerged  nuclear-weapon  States — 
during  wliich  period  they  would  devote  their  enei’gies  to  the  task  of 
reducing  international  tension  and  achieving  universal  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament.  In  this  connexion  the  Nigerian  delegation  has  carefully 
studied  the  statements  made  by  the  representatives  of  Sweden,  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  verification  of  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  and  it  believes  that  the 
problem  can  be  solved  by  a  combination  of  measures.  Fii-st  the  Swedish 
idea  of  a  “nuclear  detection  club”  ®  should  be  given  a  trial;  secondly, 
an  agreement  sh.ould  be  readied  to  ban  underground  tests  of  all  mag¬ 
nitudes  that  all  sides  agree  are  detectable  by  natiomil  seismographic 
stations;  and  thirdly,  there  should  Le  a  iimratorium  for  at  least  one 
year  on  underground  tests  of  lower  n..igni(udes,  fiutomatically  re¬ 
newed  at  tlie  end  of  every  year  unless  one  party  believed  the  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  violated. 

62.  Let  mo  now  direct  attention  briefly  to  the  proliiein  of  security. 
Wc  agi’ce  wholeheartedly  with  the  following  statement  made  by  the 
United  States  wpi'csentativc  at  one  of  our  recent  meetings: 

The  appeal  of  arms  control  measures  must  re.st  on  whetber  they  Eiibance  the 
.secnrit.v  of  the  nations  agreeing  to  them.  In  our  deliberntlons  on  the  non- 
proliforntlon  treaty,  for  example.  I  have  made  clear  my  Government's  convic¬ 
tion  that  no  nation  slioidd  be  asked  to  sign  bi.s  treaty  if  it  docs  not  promote 
its  national  security  within  the  world  community  as  well  as  meet  Uie  world-wide 
concern  over  the  growing  llircut  of  nuclear  wai‘.'“ 

63.  That  principle,  vrhich  is  basic  to  all  international  agreements, 
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y>pli6S  with  equal  force  to  what  Mr.  Burns,  the  representative  of 
Canada,  has  described  as  measures  of  non-nrmamenf  in  ctmventional 
weapons  of  the  developing:  countries." 

I  think  tliat  the  Canadian  idea,  like  the  ideal  nun  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  is  laudable,  and  my  delegation  stands  today 
by  what  the  Nigerian  representative  .‘^aid  on  IS  Augu.st  ISKJti  ’=  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  United  Slates  proposal  mat — 

.  .  .  countries,  on  a  regional  linsi.s,  espUire  ways  to  limit  eoiuiietitinu  among 
themselves  for  costly  weniions  often  sought  for  reasons  of  illusory  rre.sligc.” 

What  the  Nigerian  representative,  said  was,  however,  not  without  res¬ 
ervations.  In  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Burns,  my  prcileces-sor  made 
it  quit'  clear  that  President  Johnson's  proposals  would  be  valuablo 
for  Africa,  and  we  think  that  is  applicahlo  to  all  other  confiueiits. 

(51.  The  Nigerian  delegation  believes  (liat  the  problem  of  limiting 
firms  in  developing  countries  is  no  less  complicated  than  tliat  of  uni¬ 
versal  disarmament.  Developing  regions  are  not  worlds  apart.  They 
live  in  a  mixed,  strange  world,  a  world  of  poverty  and  avarice,  of 
incxjkne.ss  and  modernized  savagery,  of  grandeur  and  meanness,  a  world 
in  wliich,  1  am  afraid,  })ower  is  taking  over  from  reason.  Thi.s  is  the 
world  wo  live  in,  developed  or  less  developed. 

Of),  AVe  do  not  liave  to  look  too  far  back  to  see  glaring  illu-strations 
of  the  traits  I  have  just  eiuimorated.  Recently  the  situation  has  de¬ 
generated  even  to  the  extent  that  foreign  soldiers  now  constitute  thetn- 
selves  into  pirate  groups  to  loot,  pillage  and  undermine  tlie  security 
of  developing  countries.  It  is  extremely  important  to  realize  that  no 
agreement  reached  among  de\'eloping  countries  to  limit  annnmenr  in 
their  regions  could  last  if  developed  countries  did  nothing  to  stop  their 
nationals  from  shipping  arms  to  dissident  groups  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries  to  bo  used  against  governmeut.s,  'I'he  situation  is  serious  and,  as 
iny  predecessor  said,  creates  fear  «nd  anxiety. 

66.  It  should  he  clear  that,  with  developed  neighbours  arming  furi¬ 
ously,  developing  countries  cannot  bo  expected  to  manifest  perfect 
serenity.  AVhat  is  more,  the  qne.stion  is  not  n\|i-ely  regimiul,  for  wars 
are  fought  not  only  between  developing  coiuPries  but  also  between 
developed  and  developing  countries.  Con.sequently  any  mca.sures  of 
coiivenf iomil  disaniiauicnt  or  nou-ariuament  must  be  general.  On  the 
other  baud,  wo  agree  with  the  Canadian  rcpre.sent alive  wiien  he  says: 

,  .  .  v'5- :  cset  nil  voiicndo  rliat  it  is  iilccly  to  be  some  time  liefere  .•i^jreeiiient  is 
ruicUeu  on  a  oeaty  of  general  I'u.^nrmumeiit.  or  eve;,  eii  n  ireni.v  of  world-wide 
ajii.'licnUoij  iu'oviiiiug  for  ILp  rcduotioii  of  eoiiventioaal  arms.'* 

What  we  do  not  agree  with,  liowevcr,  is  tlie  logic  that  the  problem 
.should  lead  us  itito  making  the  less  dcveiojicd  regions  the  "silting 
duck”  in  n  world  artircd  to  the  teeth.  1  believe  tliat.  wliatever  we  do, 
wo  should  not  do  anything  that  will  make  it  imjiossihle  h-v  Siutc.s  to 
guarantee  their  security  to  the  rna.ximum  extent. 
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67.  Howevor,  roturning  to  non-prolifenition,  I  beliovo  sincarely 
tlial  t!«*  majority  of  cmuitrios-  and  1  thinlc  I  nin  speaking  for  nil  the 
n<m-aligiicil  members  of  (his  Committee — would  want  to  sign  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty.  At  the  same  time  the  non-mielenr  Powers,  I  think, 
are  mature  enough  to  realize  that  by  signing  sueh  n  traily  they  would 
1)0  depriving  themselves  of  one  weapon  which  could  today  or  tomor¬ 
row  be  crucial  for  their  .self-tlefence.  It  i.s  incumbent  on  the  interna 
tioniil  community,  therefore,  to  ensure  that,  no  country  which  accepts 
its  vcsponsibility  in  this  regard  should  become  the  victim  of  wanton 
acts  of  dosiruciion.  1  think  wo  slnuild  here  borrow  a  loaf  from  the 
Charter  of  the  ljn'.le«l  Nations,  which,  while  denouncing  war  a-  a 
means  of  foreign  policy,  took  pains  to  devise  a  collective  security  sys¬ 
tem  which  could  he  useful. 

68.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  we  believe  that  (ho  treaty  slionUl 
contain  firm  assurances  that  the  world  comnmnily  would  come  to  the 
aid  of  a  non-nuclear-weapon  Power  if  threatened  or  att.icked  by  a 
nuclear-weapon  State.  That  is  no  le-ss  osscntinl  to  a  non-]  loliferation 
treaty  than  the  collective  security  system  is  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  If  we  failed  to  provide  such  an  assuraive,  we  should 
have  no  moial  right  to  eriticize  tnose  who  found  themselves  nimble  to 
sign  the  treaty  because  their  national  security  needs  ho  i  not  boon  con¬ 
sidered  in  it— a  situation  which  might  he  fatiij  to  the  treaty. 

69.  Finally,  the  Nigerian  delegation  would  like  to  exi)res.s  its  deep 
regret  that  the  draft,  treaty  texts  before  tliis  Committee  have  not  dealt 
at  all  with  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  a  non-proliferation 
treaty;  that  of  verification.  Tn  this  regard,  my  delegation  would  like 
to  welcome  the  initiative  of  tlie  representative  of  Sweden  this  morn¬ 
ing,  becau.se  we  must  emphasize  that  a  treaty  without  a  thorough-going 
control  system  woidd  not  he  accejdalile  generally.  We  donbt  (liat  it 
would  be  actei>tab!o  to  anybody.  What  is  more.,  we  believe  that  a  con¬ 
trol  system,  to  be  reliable  and  useful,  should  be  conducted  by  an 
interuational  agency.  However, existing  regional  arrangements  should 
not  he  hampered  by  the  international  agency.  The  hitter  should  lie  able 
to  collaborate  witli  the  regional  agencies  in  ilic  control  eiVort.  What  is 
essential  i.s  that  the  international  agency  should  ih'cidc  the  nili's  to  be 
ajiplied  by  regional  organs  (o  enuldc  it  to  carry  out  it.s  duties 
cliicacionsly, 

TO.  The  nrgenev  of  tlie  task  befcire  ns  cannot  be  over  emphasized. 
.\s  I  said  in  mv  oar'iior  statement,  this ('’oniinitlee  luis  a  dtily  to  human¬ 
ity  wiiicli  it  should  |iorform.  We  mn.sl  go  about  it  witli  siiu-eiiiy  of 
piu'lioso,  justice  and  a  sense  of  equity. 


Chinese  Communist  Comment  on  Draft  Nonprolifer¬ 
ation  Treaty,  September  1967  ' 


'I’lio  so-called  draft  treaty  on  the  ‘'iion-])rolifcration  of  nuclear 
weapons."  concocted  by  Wa.shingt on  and  Moscow,  was  finally  served 

'  I!i  iiniiii  liihan.  Sopt.  .9.  lOfi?  ;  Pekintj  Itrririr,  Sept.  S,  1067.  p.  31. 
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up  lit  tlio  disavmnnipnt  putifprpiuT  in  (liMipva.'  Ii  isoiu*  of  dip  poin  rpip 
iTsiilis  of  tlio  spprel  tulks  in  Gliissboro  hoiwppn  tlip  chipftiiins  of  U.S. 
iniperialisin  iind  Sovipt  niodoni  I’pvisionisiii.  It  is  a  major  stpp  in  their 
I'ounlor-i'pvolutionary  ('ollahoration  on  a  worldwide  soale  ainl  is  nn- 
ollu'r  (n'lipherouserinie  poininilted  hy  the  iUv/.linev-Kosvfrin  renejratle 
cliipip  in  hptrnyiii'i'  tlie  interests  of  (lie  people  of  t  he  world. 

Hecaiisp  (he  international  elnss  strnofile  today  is  iiicreasiiifr  in 
intensity  and  the  people's  revolni ionary  ino\einent  of  the  woi'ld  is 
oainino'ever  jyrt'ati'r  moinentnm,  tin'  f>'oinir  arows  tonwlK'r  and  lon^rher 
for  the  r.S.  imperialists  and  Soviet  revis'onists.  This  proiniited  them 
to  hurriedly  put  forward  the  ilraft  Ireati  and  play  it  np  with  nineh 
fanfare,  in  order  to  promote  the  atmosphere  of  ihS.-Soviet  l  ollalio- 
ration  and  facilitate  their  olobal  collusion.  Especially  in  the  case  of 
^'iptnam,  ( he  I'.S.  imperialists  and  the  .Soviet  revisionists  are  intimsely 
^^ol'|<illi>•  out  new  maiioein  ies  to  t'oree  \'ielnam  to  enter  into  “|)eare 
talks"  by  more  e.xtetisive  tiointtinir.  ami  tryim;-  loeivate  <-onditions  for 
a  dirty  deal  over  Vietnam  a.s  the  next  .step.  Obviously,  '\\  ashin<>ton 
and  jfoscow  are  hoping  to  nsc  the  draft  treaty  as  a  means  of  pushing 
their  criminal  aetivity  against  oonmnmism,  against  the  people,  against 
revolution  uiicl  against  ('liina,  iu  an  attem])t  to  stem  the  revolutionary 
tide  in  flip  world. 

The  I'nited  States  and  the  Soviet  I'nion  worked  on  the  treaty  for 
several  year.s.  Previously,  they  maitdy  wanted  to  hind  China  hand 
and  foot  and  prevent  it  from  po.sses-sing  nuclear  weapons.  Ibit  atom 
boiuhs,  guided  missiles  ami  hydrogen  bmnhs  were  possessed  h\  the 
Chinese  ])oople  before  their  treaty  was  drawn  up.  Tins  magiiificeni 
acliievoment  of  the  Chinese  people  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  U.S.- 
Soviet  policy  of  unclear  monopoly  and  nuclear  blackmail  and  has  en- 
courag:od  the  rovolutionnrv  people  of  the  world  Ircmendonsly.  Thus, 
Washington  and  Moscow  had  to  come  uj)  with  the  treaty  in  the  liope 
of  using  it  as  a  means  of  agitation  against  China  and  to  contain  so- 
<'ialist  China’s  influence  abroad. 

i'iie  U.S. -Soviet  draft  treaty  stiimiares  dtai  iioii-mivlenr  i-nunirivs 
siiould  not  develop  and  po.s.scss  nuclear  weapons,  nor  should  they  e\on 
ileielop  micloar  explosion  devices  in  the  use  of  miclear  energy  for 
Ijeaceful  ])urpose.s.  Thus,  the  United  States  and  the  .Soviet  Union  are 
to  he  given  thf!  jirivilcgo  of  carrying  out  nuclear  blackmail  for  ag- 
gre.?sion,  while  the  non-nuclear  countries  subjected  to  threats  ami 
aggression  will  not  only  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  to  ivsist  U.S. -Soviet  nuclear  threats,  but  their  develojiiueut 
of  nuclear  industry  for  peaceful  purposes  will  also  be  subjected  to  the 
insolent  intervention  and  eonirol  by  the  United  Stales  and  the  Soviet 
Thiion.  Obviously,  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  Soviet  revisionists  con¬ 
cocted  the,  treaty  to  put  all  non-nuclear  countries  in  a  suhordinale  posi- 
tiou,  that  of  being  "protectorates,"  so  that  they  may  maintain  their 
special  status  as  big  nuclear  powers  and  remain  “nuclear  overlords.'’ 

^Vaidiinglon  and  Moscow  loudly  advertise  that  the  conclusion  of 
tlie  “nuclear  non-proliferation”  treaty  can  bring  about  “miclear  dis- 
anmimeiit”  and  will  “contribute  (o  preventing  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.”  Is  this  really  the  case? 


-  All  f,-.  |i|.. 
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it  is  coiniTJon  knowledge  that  U.S.-led  imperialism  and  its  lackeys 
are  the  source  of  conlemjx)^!^  wars.  The  menace  of  nuclear  war 
comes  from  U.S.  imperialism,  and  ifs  accomplices.  The  so-called  “nu¬ 
clear  non-proliferation”  treat.v  c^vnnot  prevent  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  from  manufacturing  and  stockpiling  miclear  weap¬ 
ons,  nor  can  it  prevent  (hem  from  using  nuclear  weapons  in  any  war. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  long  ago  set  up  many  nuclear  bases  all 
over  the  world;  U.S.  aircraft  facrvmg  nuclear  warheads  liave  been 
flying  ‘  er  various  continents  and  U.lm  submarines  carrying  nuclear 
warhcaa.s  have  been  prowlin,rj:  the  oauaus.  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
liave  been  proliferated  all  over  the  world.  Nor  does  the  draft 


treaty  prevent  the  West  Gorman  militarists  from  laying  their  hands 
on  ruiclcar  weapons  through  tin-  N.\TO  “Nuclear  Defence”  Com¬ 
mittee.  Is  tilde  any  inlding  of  “nuclear  disarmament”  in  the  draft? 
Wha(;  has  it  got  to  do  with  “preventing  tlic  threat  of  nuclear  war”? 
If  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  Soviet  revisionists  really  want  to  prevent 
nuclear  war,  why  then  don’t  they  propo.so  the  complete  prohibition 
and  total  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons? 

The  U.S.-Soviet  treaty  is  an  outright  lioax.  The3'  want  to  use  this 
scrap  of  paper  to  lull  the  people’s  vigilance  so  that  under  cover  of 
this  treaty  they  can  have  a  free  hand  to  vigorously  carry  out  their 
nuclear  blackmail  and  nuclear  threat,  control  and  bully  other  coim- 
tries,  sabotage  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  people  of  the  world 
and  realize  their  fond  hope  of  lieing  the  pverlords  of  the  world. 

Our  great  leader  Chairman  Mao  has  pointed  out :  “ThcKjo  who  refuse 
to  be  enslaved  will  never  be  cowed  by  the  atom  Immhs  and  hydrogen 
bombs  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  imperialists.”®  The  Soviet  revisionist 
clique  and  tlie  U.S.  imperialists  are  today  working  hand  in  glove  to 
try  and  salvage  tlieir  already  bankrupt  nuclear  monopoly  positions 
through  the  “nuclear  non-proliferatioii”  trentj'  and  also  to  oppose  the 
worirl’.s  revoluti unary  people  with  their  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs. 
However,  their  nuclear  hoax  can  no  longer  help  them,  and  atom  and 
hydrogen  Immbs  cannot  .save  them.  Because  they  have  made  themselves 


tiu.‘  eiieiuy  of  the  wo' 


'■’d's  people,  they  cannot  escape  tlieir  inevitable 


dnoin. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  to  United 
Press  mternationai  Editors  and  Publishers,  September 
18,  1967' 

LaUU^  and  GEI-mLEMBN  : 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  this  afterrioon  the  gravest  problem  tliat 
an  American  Secretary  of  Defens.-  must  face:  the  planning,  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  policy  governing  the  possibility  of  thermonuclear  war. 

It  is  a  prosiiect  most  of  mankind  would  jirefer  no!  to  contenijilato. 


'  Pekinff  Rennew,  Jan.  17,  lOC  t.  p.  5. 

’  Department  of  Defense  pres.s  releuso  808-67,  Sept.  18,  1 067  The  n-MroBs  wna 
delivered  in  San  Francisco. 
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That  is  uudei’stiiudablo.  For  tcolinolopy  lias  now  circiunscribod  us 
all  with  a  conceivable  horizon  of  horror  tliat  could  dwarf  any  catas¬ 
trophe  that  has  befallen  man  in  Ids  more  than  a  million  years  on 
earlh. 

Man  has  lived  now  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  what  wo  have 
come  to  call  the  Atomic  A<ro, 

What  wo  sometimos  overlook  is  that  every  future  age  of  man  will 
be  an  atomic  age. 

If,  then,  man  is  to  have  a  future  at  all.  it  will  have  to  be,  a  future 
over.shadowed  with  the  permanent  iiossibility  of  thermonuclear  holo¬ 
caust. 

About  that  fact,  we  are  no  longer  free. 

Our  freedom  in  this  question  consists  rather  in  facing  the  matter 
rationally  and  realistically  and  discussing  actions  to  minimize  tho 
danger. 

No  sane  citizen;  no  sane  political  leader;  no  sane  nation  wants 
thermonuclear  war. 

But  merely  not  wanting  it  is  not  enough. 

We  must  understand  the  difference  between  actions  which  increase 
its  risk,  those  which  reduce  it,  and  those  which,  while  costly,  have 
little  influence  one  way  or  another. 

Now  this  whole  subject  matter  tends  to  bo  psychologically  unpleas¬ 
ant.  But  there  is  an  even  greater  difficulty  standing  in  the  w’ay  of  con- 
stnictive  and  profitable  dAate  over  the  issues. 

And  that  is  that  nuclear  strategy  is  exceptionally  complex  in  its 
technical  aspects.  Unless  these  complexities  are  well  understood,  ra¬ 
tional  discussion  and  decision  making  are  simply  not  possible. 

What  I  want  to  do  this  afternoon  is  deal  with  the.se  complexities 
and  clarify  them  with  as  much  precision  and  detail  as  time  and  se¬ 
curity  permit. 

One  must  begin  with  precise  definitions. 

The  cornei'stone  of  our  strategic  pol'cy  continues  to  be  to  deter  de¬ 
liberate  nuclear  attack  upon  the  United  States,  or  its  allies,  by  main¬ 
taining  a  highly  reliable  ability  >  inflict  an  unacceptable  degree  of 
damage  upon  any  single  aggre  ,  ,  or  combination  of  aggressors,  at 
any  time  during  the  course  of  a  strategic  nuclear  exenange — even 
after  our  absorlung  a  r,urprisc  first  strike. 

This  can  be  defined  as  our  “assured  destruction  capability.” 

Now  it  is  imperative  to  understand  that  assured  destruction  is  the 
very  e.ssence  of  the  whole  deterrence  concept. 

We  must  possess  an  actual  assured  destruction  capability.  And 
that  actual  assured  destruction  capability  must  also  be  credible.  Con¬ 
ceivably,  our  assured  destruction  capability  could  be  actual,  without 
being  credible — in  which  case,  it  might  fail  to  deter  an  aggressor. 

The  point  is  that  a  potential  aggressor  must  himself  believe  that  our 
assured  destruction  capability  is  m  fact  actual,  and  that  our  will  to 
use  it  in  retal'  tion  to  an  attack  is  in  fact  unwaivering. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  clear:  if  the  United  States  is  to  deter  a 
n-[r*''ar  attack  on  itself  or  on  our  allies,  it  must  possess  an  actual,  aud 
a  rri'dihle  ns^un-d  dcstruci  ion  capability. 

"When  ca’i-ulafing  the  force  we  reouire,  we  must  bo  “conservative,” 
in  all  our  estimatca  of  both  a  potential  aggressor’s  capaljilitie.s,  and  his 
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intentions.  Security  depends  upon  taking  a  ‘Svorst  plausible  case" — 
and  having  the  ability  to  cope  with  that  eventuality. 

In  that  eventuality,  we  must  be  able  to  absorb  the  total  weight  of 
nuclear  attack  on  our  country — on  our  strike-back  forces;  on  our 
command  and  control  apparatus;  on  our  industrial  capacity;  on  our 
cities;  and  on  our  population — and  still  be  fully  capaule  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  aggressor  to  the  point  that  his  society  is  simply  no  longer 
viable  in  any  meaningful  twentieth-century’  sense. 

That  is  what  rleterrence  to  nuclear  aggression  means.  It  means  the 
certainty  of  suicide  to  the  aggressor — not  merely  to  his  military  forces, 
hut  to  his  society  as  a  whole. 

Now  let  us  consider  another  term:  “fir.st-strikc  capability.”  This, 
in  itself,  is  an  ambiguous  term,  since  it  could  mean  simply  the  ability 
of  one  nation  to  attack  another  nation  with  nuclear  forces  fir.st.  Bur 
as  it  is  normally  used,  it  connotes  much  more;  the  substanlial  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  attacked  nation’s  retaliatory  sermnd-slrike  forces. 

This  is  the  sense  in  which  “first-strike  capability"  should  be  under¬ 
stood. 

Now,  clearly,  such  a  first-strike  capability  is  an  important  strategic 
concept.  The  ITnited  States  cannot — and  wull  not — ever  permit  itself 
to  get  into  the  position  in  which  another  nation,  or  coinhination  of 
nations,  would  possess  su.h  a  first-strike  capability,  wliieh  could  ho 
effectively  used  against  it. 

To  get  into  such  a  ])osition  vis-a-vis  any  other  nation  or  nations 
would  not  only  constitute  an  intolerable  threat  to  onr  security,  but  it 
would  obviously  remove  our  ability  to  deter  nuclear  aggression — both 
against  ourselves  and  against  our  alne.s. 

Now,  we  are  not  in  that  position  today — and  there  is  no  foreseeable 
danger  of  our  ever  getting  into  that  position. 

Our  strategic  offensive  forces  are  immense:  10f)0  Minnteinen  missile 
launchers,  carefully  ’protected  below  ground:  41  Polari.s  submarines, 
carrying  656  missile  launchers — ^Yitll  tho  majority  of  these  hidden 
beneath  the  seas  at  all  times;  and  about  600  long-range  bombers, 
approximately  forty  pei’cent  of  wliieh  are  kept  alw.ays  in  a  iiigh  state 
or  alerL 

Our  alert  forces  alone  carry  more  than  2200  weapons,  averaging  more 
than  one  megaton  each.  A  mere  100  one-megaton  -weapon.s,  if  delivered 
on  tlie  Soviet  Union,  w’ould  be  suflicient  to  destroy  over  one-third  of  her 
population,  and  one-half  of  her  industry. 

And  all  of  these  flexible  and  highly  reliable  forces  are  equipped  with 
devices  that  insure  their  penetration  of  Soviet  defenses. 

Noav  what  almtit  the  Soviet  Union  ? 

Does  it  today  posse.ss  a  powerful  nuclear  arsenal  ? 

The  answer  is  that  it  does. 

Does  it  possess  a  first-strike,  capability  against  tlm  United  .‘states? 

I'he  answer  is  that  it  does  not. 

Can  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  acquire  sui-h  a 
first  strike  cispability  again.st  tl'.e  United  States? 

The  an.swer  is  that  it  cannot. 

It  cannot  because  we  are  determined  to  remain  fully  alert,  and  we 
will  never  permit  onr  own  assured  destruction  capability  to  be  at  c 
point  where  a  Soviet  first-strike  capability  is  even  remotely  feasihh*. 
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Is  the  Soviet  Union  seriously  attempting  to  acquire  a  first-strike 
ca)n\bilitj'  against  thcUnited  States? 

Allliough  this  is  a  quest  ion  we  cannot  answer  with  absolute  certaint  y, 
we  believe  the  answer  is  no.  In  any  e^■ent,  (he  question  itself  is — in  a 
sense — irrelevant.  It  is  irrelevant  since  (he  United  States  will  so  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain — and  wlsere  tieces-sary  strengthen  -our  retaliatory 
forces,  that  whatever  the  Soviet  Union'.s  intentions  or  actions,  we  will 
eontiniie  to  have  an  assured  destruction  capability  vis-a-vis  their  society 
in  which  we  are  completely  confident. 

But  there  is anotlier  question  that  is  most  relevant. 

And  that  is,  do  we — (he  United  States — possess  a  first -.-trike  caiiabil- 
iiy  against  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  answer  is  that  we  do  not. 

And  we  do  not,  not  because  we  have  neglected  our  nuclear  .-ircngth. 
On  the  contrary,  we  liavo.  increased  it  to  the  itoinl  that  we  j)0.sso.ss  a 
clear  sujioriorily  over  (he  Soviet  Union. 

We  do  not  i)Osse.ss  first-strike  capability  against  the  Soviet  Union 
f  jn'ccisely  tho  same  reason  that  they  do  not  possess  it  agaiiet  ns. 

Uid  that  is  that  we  have  both  built  up  our  “second-strike  cai>a- 
bility”'  to  tho  iDoiiit  that  a  first-strike  capability  on  cither  .side  has 
becmnio  unattainable. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  way  in  whicli  (he  United  States  could  htn  e 
prevented  the  Soviet  Union  from  acquiring  its  present  second-strike 
capahility — short  of  a  massive  pre-emptive  lii’st  strike  on  the  .Soviet 
Union  in' the  1950s. 

'I'lie  blunt  fact  is,  then,  that  ncitlier  (lie  Soviet  Union  nor  (lie 
United  States  can  attack  the  other  without  being  destroyed  in  retalia¬ 
tion;  nor  can  either  of  us  attain  a  first-strike  cajiability  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future. 

The  further  fact  is  that  both  tho  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  presently  possess  an  actual  and  credible  sex:'ond-s(rike  capability 
against  one  another — and  it  is  precisely  this  mutual  cajiability  that 
provides  us  both  witli  the  strongest  possible  motive  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
wai’. 

The  more  frequent  question  that  arisas  in  this  connection  is  wlicthor 
or  not  the  United  States  possesses  nuclear  superiority  over  tlie  .Soviet 
Union. 

Tlio  answer  is  that  we  do. 

But  tho  answer  is — like  cverytlung  else  iu  this  matter — technically 
comple.x. 

The  complexity  arises  in  part  out  of  what  measurement  of  superior¬ 
ity  is  most  meaningful  and  realistic. 

Many  commentators  on  the  matter  tend  to  define  nuclear  superior 
ity  in  terms  of  gross  mogntonnago,  or  in  terms  of  tlie  number  or 
mlssi}''  'aunchers  available. 

Now,  liy  both  those  two  standards  of  nieasurenient,  the  United 
State.s  does  have  a  substantial  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  in 
die  weajions  targeted  against  each  other. 


2  A  “.<!prond-strike  cnpabilil.v"  i,<j  tbo  capability  to  absorb  a  surprise  nuclear 
nttnek,  and  survive  with  sufficient  power  to  inflict  unaoceptable  damage  on 
the  aggressor  [footnote  in  originol]. 
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But  it  is  pi’ecisoly  tlieso  two  standards  of  measurement  that  are 
themselves  mis^oading. 

For  the  most  meaningful  and  realistic  measurement  of  nuclear 
capability  is  neither  gross  megatonnage,  nor  the  Jiumber  of  available 
missile  launchers;  but  rather  the  number  of  separate  warheads  that 
are  capable  of  being  delivered  with  accuracy  on  individual  high- 
priority  targets  with  sufficient  power  to  destroy  them. 

Gross  megatonnage  in  itself  is  an  inadequate  indicator  of  assured 
destruction  capability,  since  it  is  unrelated  to  survivability,  accuracy, 
or  penetrability,  and  poorly  related  *^0  effective  elimination  of  multiple 
high-priority  targets.  Tliere  is  manifestly  no  advantage  in  over-de¬ 
stroying  one  target,  at  the  expense  of  leaving  undamaged  other  targets 
of  equal  impoitance. 

Further,  the  number  of  missile  launchers  available  is  also  an  inade¬ 
quate  indicator  of  assured  destruction  capability,  since  the  fact  is  that 
many  of  our  launchers  will  carry  multiple  warheads. 

But  by  using  the  realistic  measurement  of  the  number  of  warheads 
available,  capable  of  being  reliably  delivered  with  accuracy  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  on  the  appropriate  targets  in  the  United  States  or  Soviet 
Union,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  United  States  cunently  possesses  a 
sumriority  over  the  Soviet  Union  of  at  least  three  or  four  to  one. 

Furthermore,  we  will  maintain  a  superiority — by  these  same  real¬ 
istic  criteria — over  the  Soviet  Union  for  as  far  ahead  in  the  future  as 
we  can  realistically  plan. 

I  want,  however,  to  make  one  point  patently  clear:  our  current 
numerical  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  reliable,  accurate,  and 
effective  warheads  is'both  greater  than  we  had  originally  planned,  and 
is  in  fact  more  than  we  require. 

Moreover,  in  the  larger  equation  of  security,  our  “superiority’*  is 
of  limited  significance — since  even  with  our  current  superiority,  or 
indeed  with  any  numerical  superiority  realistically  attainable,  the 
blunt,  inescapable  fact  remains  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  still — 
with  its  present  forces — effectively  destroy  the  United  States,  even 
after  absorbing  the  full  weight  of  an  American  first  strike. 

I  have  noted  that  our  present  superiority  is  greater  than  we  had 
planned.  T^et  me  explain  to  you  how  this  came  about,  for  I  think  it  is  a 
significant  illustration  of  the  intrinsic  dynamics  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

In  1961,  when  I  became  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Soviet  Union 
posse.s.sed  a  very  small  operational  araenal  of  intercontinental  missiles. 
However,  tliey  did  possess  the  technological  and  industrial  capacity  to 
enlarge  that  arsenal  veiy  substantially  over  the  succeeding  several 
yeare. 

Now,  we  had  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  did  in  fact  plan  to  fully 
use  that  capability. 

But  as  I  have  pointed  out,  a  strategic  planner  must  be  “conservative” 
in  his  calculations;  that  is,  ho  must  prepare  for  the  woi'st  plausible 
case  and  not  be  content  to  liope  and  prepare  merely  for  the  most 
probable. 

Since  we  could  not  be  certain  of  Soviet  intentions — since  we  could 
lot  be  sure  tliat  they  would  not  undertake  a  massive  build-upw— we 
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had  to  insure  against  such  an  eventuality  by  undertaking  ourselves  a 
in^or  build-up  of  the  Minuteman  and  Polaris  forces. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  hedging  against  what  was  then  only  a  theoreti¬ 
cally  possible  Soviet  build-up,  we  took  decisions  which  have  resulted 
in  our  current  superiority  in  numbei-s  of  warheads  and  deliverable 
megatons. 

But  the  blunt  fact  remains  that  if  we  liad  had  inoi-c  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  about  planned  Soviet  strategic  forces,  we  simply  would  not 
have  needed  to  build  as  large  a  nuclear  nr-enal  as  we  have  today. 

Now  let  me  bo  absolutely  clear.  I  am  not  saying  that  our  decision 
in  1961  was  unjustified.  I  am  simply  saying  that  it  wiis  necessitated 
by  a  lack  of  accurate  information. 

Furthermore,  that  decision  in  itself — as  justified  as  it  was — in  the 
end,  could  not  possibly  have  left  unalfected  the  Soviet  Union’s  future 
nuclear  plans. 

What  IS  essential  to  luiderstand  here  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  mutually  influence  one  another’s  strategic  plans. 

V.’hatever  be  their  intentions,  whatever  be  our  intentions,  actions — 
or  even  realistically  potential  actions— on  either  side  relatmg  to  the 
build-up  of  nuclear  forces,  be  they  either  offensive  or  defensive  weap¬ 
ons,  necessarily  trigger  reactions  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  precisely  this  action-reaction  phenomenon  that  fuels  an  arms 
race. 

Now,  in  strategic  nuclear  weaponry,  the  arms  race  involves  a  par¬ 
ticular  irony.  Uiflike  any  other  era  in  military  history^  today  a  sub¬ 
stantial  numerical  superiority  of  weapons  does  not  effectively  translate 
into  political  control,  or  diplomatic  leverage. 

Wliile  thermonuclear  power  is  almost  inconceivably  awesome,  and 
represents  virtually  unlimited  potential  destructiveness,  it  has  proven 
to  bo  a  limited  diplomatic  instrument.  Its  uniqueness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  all  powerful  weapon — and  a 
very  inadequate  w'eapon. 

The  fact  tliat  the  Jjoviet  Union  and  the  United  States  can  mutaally 
destroy  one  another — regardless  of  who  strikes  firsh— narrows  tho 
range  of  Soviet  aggression  which  our  nuclear  forces  can  effectively 
deter. 

Even  with  our  nuclear  monopoly  in  tlio  early  postwar  period,  wo 
were  unable  to  deter  the  Soviet  pressures  against  Berlin,  or  thoir  sup¬ 
port  of  aggression  in  Korea. 

Today,  our  nuclear  superiority  does  not  deter  all  forms  of  Soviet 
support  of  conrraunist  insurgency  in  Southeast  Asia. 

all  of  this  has  meant  is  that  wo,  and  our  allies  as  well,  require 
substantial  non-nucloar  forces  in  order  to  cope  with  levels  of  aggres¬ 
sion  that  massive  strategic  forces  do  not  in  fact  deter. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  lesson  both  for  us  and  for  our  allies  to 
accept,  since  there  is  a  strong  psychological  tendency  to  regard  su¬ 
perior  nuclear  forces  as  a  simple  and  unfailing  solution  to  security, 
and  an  assurance  of  victory  under  any  sot  of  circumstances. 

What  is  important  to  uiulei-stand  is  that  our  micloar  strategic  forces 
play  a  vital  and  absolutely  necessary  role  in  our  security  and  that  of 
our  allies,  but  it  is  an  intrinsically  limited  role. 

Thus,  we  and  our  allies  must  maintain  substantial  conventional 
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foroos,  fully  capable  of  dealing  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  lessor  lorms 
of  political  and  military  aggression — a  level  of  aggression  against 
which  the  use  of  strategic  nuclear  forces  would  not  be  to  our  advan¬ 
tage,  and  thus  a  level  of  aggression  whicli  these  strategic  nuclear 
forces  by  themselves  cannot  effectively  deter.  One  cannot  fashion  a 
credible  deterrent  out  of  an  incredible  action.  Therefore  security  for 
the  T.'nited  States  and  its  allies  can  only  arise  from  the  possr'ssiou  <d' 
a  whole  range  of  graduated  deterrents,  eacli  of  (hem  fully  credible 
in  its  own  context. 

Now  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  strategic  nuclear  matters,  (he  So\  iet 
Union  and  (ho  United  States  mutually  inthieuce  one  another's  iilaiis. 

In  recent  years  the  Soviets  have  substantially  increased  their  olfen- 
sive  force.s.  Il'e  have,  of  course,  been  watching  and  evaluating  this  very 
caix'fuHv. 

('learlj',  (lie  .Soviet  build-up  is  in  part  a  reaction  to  our  own  hnild- 
up  since  the  beginning  of  this  decade. 

.'Soviet  strategic  [ilanners  imdonbtedly  reasoned  that  if  mirlmild-up 
were  to  continue  at  its  accelerated  pace,  we  might  conceivably  reach,  in 
time,  a  credible  tirst-striUe capability  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  was  not  in  fact  our  intention.  Our  intention  was  to  assure  that 
they — with  their  theoretical  capacity  to  reach  such  a  first-strike  enpa- 
bility — would  not  in  fact  outdistance  tis. 

Hut  they  could  not  read  onr  intentions  witli  any  greater  accuracy 
lhau  wo  could  read  theirs.  And  thus  the.  result  has  been  that  we  have 
both  built  up  our  forces  to  a  point  tliat  far  c.xeeeds  a  credible  second- 
strike  capability  against  the  forces  we  each  started  with. 

In  doing  so,  neither  of  us  has  reached  a  first-strike  capability.  And 
the  realities  of  the  situation  being  what  they  are— whatever  we  believe 
their  intentions  to  be,  and  whatever  they  believe  our  intentions  to  be — 
each  of  us  can  deny  the  other  a  first-strike  cai^ability  m  the  foresee¬ 
able  future. 

X ow,  how  can  we  be  so  confident  t  hat  this  is  the  case  ? 

How  can  we  be  so  certain  that  the  Soviets  cannot  gradually  out¬ 
distance  ns — either  by  some  dramatic  teciuioiogicai  break-tiirougii,  or 
simply  through  our  imperceptively  lagging  behind,  for  whatever  rea¬ 
son:  reluctance  to  spend  the  retjuisite  funds;  distraction  with  military 
problems  elsewhere;  faulty  intelligence;  or  simple  negligence  and 
naivete? 

All  of  these  reasons — and  othens — have  been  suggested  by  some  com¬ 
mentators  in  this  country,  who  fear  that  we  are  in  fact  falling  liehind 
to  a  dangerous  degree. 

The  answer  to  all  of  this  is  simple  and  straightforward. 

Wo  are  not  going  to  permit  the  Soviets  to  outdistance  us,  because  to 
do  so  would  be  to  jeopardize  our  very  viability  as  a  nation. 

\o  President,  no  Secretary  of  Defense,  no  ('ongress  of  the  United 
States — of  wliatevcr  political  party,  and  of  whatever  political  persua- 
.sion — is  gi)i  ng  to  permit  this  nat  ion  to  take  I  li.at  risk. 

We  do  not  want  a  nuclear  arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union  jui- 
marily  because  the  action-reaction  phenomenon  makes  it  foolish  and 
futile.  Hut  if  (he  only  wa^-  to  prexeni  llie  .Soviet  Union  from  obtaining 
first  strike  capability  over  u>  is  to  engage  in  su'h  a  race,  (lie  United 
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Stall's  posscs-scs  in  arnplt'  ahniuliincn  tlie  resomcps,  tlip  tpchnnloiry.  and 
tlip  will  tn  I'lin  faslpr  m  that  rai’p  for  whutpvpr  dislancp  is  rpquirpd. 

Hut  wliat  \vp  would  inuph  pvpfpr  to  do  is  lo  romp  to  a  i-palistic  and 
roasonably  risklpss  aiji'ppinpnt  with  tlip  SovIpI  Union,  which  woidd 
cil’pctii  el}’  prevent  such  an  arms  race.  We  both  have  strategic  m-clpar 
arseucals  greatly  in  excess  of  a  credible  assureel  destruction  capability. 
'I'lu'se  arsenals  liave  reached  that  point  of  excess  in  each  case  for  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  reason :  we  eacli  liavc  reacted  to  the  other's  buildup  with 
^ery  conservative  calculations.  Wo  have,  tlial  is,  each  built  a  greater 
:  I'senal  than  either  of  us  nee<led  for  a  second-strike  capability,  simply 
because  we  each  wanted  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  “worst  jilausible 
«-ase." 

Hut.  since  we.  now  each  jiossess  a  deterrent  in  exce.ss  of  our  individual 
needs,  both  of  our  nations  would  benelit  from  a  properly  safe-gnai’ded 
agreement  llrst  to  limit,  and  later  to  reduce,  both  our  oli'eusive  and  de¬ 
fensive  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

We  may,  or  wo  may  not,  be  able  to  achieve  such  an  agreement.  We 
Impo  we  can.  And  we  believe  such  an  agreement  is  fully  feasible,  since, 
it  is  clearly  in  both  our  nations'  interests. 

lint,  reach  the  formal  agreement  or  not,  wo  can  be  sure  that  neither 
the  Soviets  nor  wo  are  going  to  risk  the  other  obtaining  a  first-strike 
capability. 

On  the  contrary,  we  can  be  sure  that,  we  are  both  going  to  maintain 
a  maximum  effort  to  preserve  an  assured  destruction  capability. 

It  would  not  bo  sensible  for  eilber  side  to  launch  a  maximum  effort 
to acliievo  a  first-strike  cajiability.  It  w ould  not  be  sensiltle.  because  tlie 
intelligence-gathering  capability  of  each  sido  being  what  it  is,  and 
the  realitio.s  of  lead-time  from  teclmological  break-through  to  opera¬ 
tional  readiness  being  wliat  they  are,  neither  of  us  would  he  able  to 
acquire  a  flr.st -strike  capability  in  seeret._ 

Now,  let  me  take  a  specific  case  in  point. 

Tlio  Soviets  are  now  deploying  an  anti-ballistic  missile  svstem.  If 
we  react  to  tlii^  deployment  intelligently,  we  h:v\  e  no  reason  ^or  alarm. 

The  svstem  does  not  impose  any  < brent  to  our  ability  to  penetrate 
and  intlict  massive  and  nnacceptali  e  damage  on  (be  Soviet  l^nion. 
Ill  other  words,  it  does  not  presently  atl'ect  in  any  significant  manner 
oar  assured  destruction  capability. 

It  docs  not  imjioso  such  a  threat  hei  an-e  we  have  already  taken  the 
'leps  necessary  to  assure  that  <uir  laiid-lia'^ed  Minuteuiar.  niismles,  our 
miclear  sulunarine-launched  iv'-v  I’oseidnn  missiles,  and  our  sirategie 
hoinbe-  forees  have  the  requisite  iienetration  aids — and  in  the  sum. 
coustitule  a  foree  of  surh  magnitude,  that  they  guarantee,  ns  a  foree 
siroug  eunugh  to  survive  a  Soviet  attiiek  and  penetrate  the  Soviet  AllM 
deployment. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  issue  that  has  reeeived  so  luiieh  attention 
recently:  tiie  question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  de])loy  an  ARAt 
.system  against  the  Soviet  miclear  threat. 

To  begin  wiib,  this  is  not  in  any  sense  a  new  issue.  AVe  have  had  both 
the  technical  )>nssihility  and  (he  slridegic.  desirahility  of  an  .Vmericavi 
■VRAI  deployment  under  constant  review  since  the  late  iri.iris. 

AA^hile  '  e  have  suhstant iailv  improved  our  (eehnology  in  the  field, 
il  is  impo. 'taut  to  nndersiand  that  none  of  the  systems  .at  the  ])resent  o<- 
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foreseeablo  staLo  of  Mio  art  would  provide  an  impenetrable  shield  over 
the  United  States.  Were  such  a  shield  possible,  we  would  certainly 
want  it — and  we  would  certainly  build  it. 

And  at  this  point,  let  mo  dispose  of  an  objection  that  is  totally  ir¬ 
relevant  to  this  issue. 

It  has  been  allej^ed  lliat  wo  are  opposed  to  deploying  a  large-scale 
ABM  system  because  it  would  carry  the  heavy  price  tag  of  $40  billion. 

Ijet  me  make  it  very  clear  that  the  $40  billion  is  not  the  issue. 

If  wc  could  build  and  deploy  a  genuinely  impenetrable  shield  over 
the  United  States,  we  would  be  willing  to  spend  not  $10  billion,  but  any  ~ 

reasonable  multiple  of  that  amount  that  was  necessary. 

The  money  in  itself  is  not  the  problem:  the  penetrability  of  the  - 

proposed  shield  is  the  problem. 

There  is  clearly  no  point,  however,  in  spending  $40  billion  if  it  is 
not  going  to  buy  us  a  significant  improvement  in  our  security.  If  it  is 
not,  then  we  should  use  the  substantial  resources  it  represents  on 
something  that  will. 

Every  .\BM  system  that  is  now  feasible  involves  firing  defensive 
missiles  at  incoming  offensive  warheads  in  an  elTort  to  destroy  them. 

But  what  many  coniincntators  on  this  issue  overlook  is  that  any  such 
system  can  rather  obviously  be  defeated  by  an  enemy  simply  sending 
more  offensive  warheads,  or  dummy  warheads,  than  tliere  are  defensive 
missiles  capable  of  disposing  of  them.  ,_1" 

And  this  is  the  whole  crux  of  the  nuclear  action-reaction 
phenomenon. 

Were  we  to  deploy  a  heavy'  ABM  system  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  Soviets  would  clearly  be  strongly  motivated  to  so  increase 
their  offensive  capability  as  to  cancel  out  our  defensive  advantage.  g 

It  is  futile  for  each  of  us  to  spend  $-4  billion,  $40  billion,  nr  $400  ^ 

billion — and  at  the  end  of  all  the  spending,  and  at  the  end  of  all  the  ^ 

deployment,  and  at  the  end  of  all  the  effort,  to  be  relatively  at  the 
same  point  of  balance  on  the  security  scale  that  we  are  noxv.  — ^ 

In  point  of  fact,  wo  have  already  initiated  offensive  weapons  pro- 
grams  costing  several  billions  in  order  to  offset  the  small  present 
Soviet  ABM  deidoyment,  and  the  possibly  more  extensive  future 
Soviet  ABM  deployments.  '■ 

That  is  monev  well  spent and  it  is  necessary. 

But  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  money  spent  because  of  the 
act  i  oil  -rcii  ction  plicn  omcnon. 

If  wo  in  turn  opt  for  heavy  ABM  deployment. — at  whatever  price — 
wo  can  bo  cortein  that  the  Soviets  will  react  to  offset  the  advantage 
we  would  hopeto  gain. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  this  certainty  of  a  corresponding  Soviet 
reaction  that  the  four  prominent  scientists — men  who  have  served 
with  distinction  as  the  Science  Advisors  to  Presidents  Eisenhower, 

Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  and  the  three  outstanding  men  who  have  served 
as  Directors  of  Research  .and  Engineering  to  three  Secretaries  of 
Defense — have  unanimonslv  recommended  against  rhe  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  designed  to  protect  our  population  against  a  Soviet 
att.ack. 

The.se  men  are.  Doctoi*^.  Killian,  Kistiakowslcy,  Wie.sner.  Hornig, 

York,  Brown,  and  Foster. 
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Tli«  pliiin  fact  of  tho  matter  is  that  we  are  now  facing  a  situation 
analogous  It)  the  one  we  faced  in  1961 :  wo  are  unce,rtain  or  tiie  Soviets' 
intentions. 

At  that  time  we  were  concerned  a'lout  their  potential  ofTensive  cajia- 
bilities;  now  we  are  concerned  about  their  potential  defensive 
ciipiibilitios. 

But  the  dynamics  of  the  concern  are  t  he  same. 

AVe  must  continue  to  be  cautious  and  conservative  in  our  estimates — 
leaving  no  room  in  our  calculations  for  unnecos.sary  risk.  And  at  the 
Siune  time,  we  must  measure  our  own  response  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  does  not  trigger  a  senseless  sjnral  upward  of  nuclear  arms. 

Now,  as  1  have  emphasized,  we  have  already  taken  the  nece.sstirv 
steps  to  guarantee  that  out'  oli’ensive  stre^‘'g'''  weapons  wib  be  able  to 
jiene.l  rate  future,  more  advanced,  Soviet  defenses. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  careful  clockwork  of  lead-time,  we  will  be  forced 
.a  continue  that  ell’ort  over  the  next  few  vears  if  the  evidence  is  that 
the  Soviets  intend  to  turn  what  is  now  a  liglil  and  modest  ABM  deploy¬ 
ment  into  a  massive  one. 

Should  they  elect  to  do  so,  we  have  both  the  lead-time  and  tlie  tech¬ 
nology  available  to  so  increase  both  tho  quality  and  (piautitv  of  our 
olfensive  strategic  forces — with  particular  altenlion  to  highly  reliable 
pentration  aids — that  their  expensive  defensivo  efforts  will  give  them 
no  edge  in  the  nuclear  balance  whatever. 

But  we  would  prefer  not  to  have  to  do  that.  For  it  is  a  in-olitless  waste 
of  resources,  provided  we  and  the  Soviets  can  come  to  a  realistic  stra¬ 
tegic  ariiiR-l imitation  agreement. 

As  3'on  know,  we  have  projiospd  U.S.-Soviet  talks  on  this  matter. 
Should  these  talks  fail,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  take,  the  appropriate 
measures  t lull  such  a  failure  would  make  iiecessarv. 

The  point  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  should  the  talks  fail — and 
the  Soviets  decide  to  expand  their  jiresent  modest  ABAI  deployment 
into  a  massive  one — our  response  nmst  be  rcalislie.  There  is  no  ]ioint 
wimievt'r  in  oui-  ivsjniiulii.’g  liv  going  to  a  massive  ABAI  deployment 
to  protect  onr  ])o])ulation.  when  such  a  sy.s'.em  would  he  ineffective 
against  a  .sophisticated  Soviet  offense. 

Instead,  realism  dictates  tliat  if  the  Soviets  elect  to  deploy  a  heavy 
ABM  system,  we  must  further  expand  our  sopliisticated  oll’ensive 
forces,  and  tlius  preserve  our  overwlielming  assured  destruction 
capability. 

But  the  intractable  fact  is  that  should  the  talks  fail,  botlv  the  Soviets 
and  ourselves  would  be  forced  to  continue  on  a  foolisu  and  fccklcas 
course. 

It  would  bo  foolish  and  fecklcs-s  because — in  the  end — it  would  pro¬ 
vide  neither  the  Soviets,  nor  us,  with  any  greater  relative  nuclear 
ca|)ability. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  both  to  ■■ealize  that,  and  to  act  reasonably. 
It  iiclcarly  in  nui- own miUua!  interest  todoso. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  an  ABM 
system  designed  to  protect  against  a  Soviet  attack  on  our  cities,  and 
ABM  systems  which  have  other  objectives. 

One  of  the  other  uses  of  an  ABM  system  which  we  should  seriously 
consider  is  llic  greater  jirotect ion  of  onr  strategic  offensive  forces. 
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Another  is  in  relation  to  the  emerging  nuclear  capability  of  Coin- 
niuiilst  (’hiiiii. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  CidnePO  ni'e  devoting  very  substantial 
resources  to  the  develojmieut  of  both  luicleiir  warheads,  and  missile 
delivery  systems.  As  1  stated  last  January,  indications  are  that  they 
will  have  inediuni-range  ballistic  missiles  within  a  year  or  so,  an  iidtial 
intercom  inental  ballistic  missile  capability  in  the  early  lOTOs.  and  a 
modest  force  in  thendd-TOs. 

l']>  to  now.  the  lead-tinu“  factor  has  allowed  us  lo  postpone  a  deci^ 
sion  on  whelher  or  not  a  light  ABM  dejiloymeut  ndg'ht  be  ad\an- 
lagcoiis  as  a  counter  oeasiire  to  (^oinmunist  China's  nuclear  devel 
opnieni . 

But  the  time  will  shortly  he  right  for  us  to  initiate  produelion  if  we 
de.-irc'  'iich  a  .-vstem. 

China  at  the  moment  is  caught  up  in  internal  strife,  hut  it  seem-, 
likelv  that  licr  basic  motivation  in  developing  a  strategic  nuclear 
capa'bilitv  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  basis  for  tlireatening  her  iveigh- 
bor.s,  ami  to  clotho  herself  with  tlio  dubious  prestige  that  the  woihl 
{lays  to  nuclear  weaponry. 

We  deplore  her  develo|)ment  of  these  weapons,  just  as  we  deplore 
it  In  other  countries.  "We  oppose  nuclear  proliferatiotv  Ix'cause  we 
believe  that  in  the  end  it  only  increases  the,  risk  of  a  common  :tnd 
cataclysndc  holocaust. 

Bi'csident  Johnson  has  made  it  clear  that  the  I'nited  Stales  will 
oppose  any  idVorts  of  Chiu.a  to  employ  nuclear  blackmail  against  her 
neio:ldiors.’ 

We  possess  now,  and  will  continue  to  nossess  for  as  far  ahead  as  we 
can  foresee,  an  overwhelming  lirst-strilce  rapability  with  respect  to 
China.  And  despite  the  .shrill  and  raucous  propaganda  directed  at 
her  own  peo])le  that  “the  atomic  bomb  is  a  paper  tiger,"  tlioio  is  ample 
evidence  that  C'hina  well  appiaviaies  the  destructive  power  of  nuclear 
Weapons. 

Cliin.a  lia-  been  cautior.s  to  avoid  any  aotio!!  that  ndgbj  end  in  n 
lUiclear  chisli  with  the  Ignited  States — however  wild  her  woials  and 
nndcrslaadahly  so.  We  have  tlie  power  imt  only  to  destroy  completelv 
her  entire  nuclear  olfensive  forces,  hut  to  clcv;„st:de  hei’  society  as  well. 

Is  there  any  possibility,  then,  that  by  the  inid-lOTos  t'lilna  might 
he<-ome  so  iiicaiilious  as  to  attempt  a  nuclear  attack  on  tb.e  I'uite'.l 
Stalesor  our  alliest 

It  wo\dd  be  insane  and  suicidal  for  her  to  do  so,  hut  one  c.au  i-on- 
ccive.  conditions  under  'vldch  Clvina  might  miscalcidate.  We  w  isli  to 
reduce  >ui  h  jKis^ihilit  ics  lo  a  minimum. 

Ami  'iiicc,  as  I  have  noted,  our  strategic  planning  must  always  be 
conservative,  and  take  into  consideration  even  the  possible  irralinn.il 
behavior  of  ]"ioteHiial  adversaries,  there  are  marginal  grounds  fi^r 
coiieluding  that  a  light  deidoymenl  of  ABMs  against  this  possi- 
hiiily  is  prudent. 

The  system  woidd  be  relatively  inexpensive— ])reliminary  estimates 
place  the  cost  at  about  S.a  billion — and  would  have  a  much  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  reliability  against  a  Cbinese  attack,  than  the  nnn’h  more 
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niiissivo  siiiil  coiuplii'alrd  sy^lcin  llinl  vnnif  liiivo  rpmiiinu*!uli‘(l  iifiaiiisl 
|)i)ss'1i1l‘  Soviet  !itt;\i'k. 

.Moreovei’,  mivIi  :>ii  ABM  (h'ploviiieiit  «le>i;j:n«’il  ufruiii-l  u  i)ii''!l)li' 
(diiiieso  ntt!U‘k  wmikl  li;ne  a  iui'.iiIkm'  of  oilier  ailvaiitiiire'.  It  would 
|)ruvidc  :in  udditionul  iiidiciilioii  to  Asians  that  wo  iiuond  lo  deter 
('liina  from  nueleur  hlaekniail,  aiul  thus  woiihl  oonirihulo  toward  our 
goal  of  diseouragiiig  mielear  wi'apoii  pndiferation  among  the  present 
iioii-nuelear  countries, 

Further,  the  (diineseoi'ienled  AB,M  de[d(\vnienl  would,  eiiahle  ns 
toadil  a.s  a  eoiieurreid  lieuelit  a  I'ni'ther  defense  of  our  Mimileman 
sites  against  Soviet  attack,  which  means  tliat  at  modest  .-osi  we  would 
in  fai't  he  aihliiig  even  greaier  elieei  i\  eness  to  our  oll'eiisive  nussile 
force  and  axoidimj:  a  much  more  costly  expansion  of  that  force. 

Finally,  such  a  reasonaldv  reliahle  ABM  system  would  add  juoiec- 
tion  of  our  popul.'.t imi  agamsi  iho  imprnhalde  hut  possible  accidiiil.al 
lanneh  of  an  inlerconi  iueni  al  missde  hy  any  one  of  the  nuclear  powers. 

After  a  detailed  rewiew  of  all  these  considerations,  we  have  demded 
lo  go  forward  with  this  ( 'him'se  (irienli <1  AB\f  de[>loymeni,  and  we 
will  begin  actual  proiluctiou  of  sitcli  a  system  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  reaching  this  decision,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  eoni.ains  two 
possible  dangers — .nud  we  should  guard  earefuily  against  each. 

The  first  danger  is  iliat  we  may  iisycliologically  lajise  into  the  old 
over-simplitlcat ion  idmul  the  ndeipiaey  of  mielear  power.  T'lie  sinijile 
truth  islluit  unclear  weapons  citn  serve  lotleler  only  a  narrow  rangeof 
threats.  Tl.  s  AB.M  deploy moiit  will  strengthen  our  defensive  ]io.siure  - 
and  w  ill  enhance  the  elh'Ct  iveiiess  of  <utr  laiiddiasod  K’B.M  ollciisive 
furcos.  But  the  iiulejiemhmt  nations  of  Asia  mn.st  realize  tliat  these 
henelits  are  no  substitute  for  their  maintaining,  and  where  iieeessarv 
strengthening,  their  own  conventional  forces  in  order  to  deal  wiili  the 
more  likely  i  h reals  to  the  security  of  the  region. 

The  second  danger  is  also  psychological.  There  is  a  kiml  of  m.ul 
momontuni  intrinsic  to  the  de\  ehi[)ment  of  ail  new  nuclear  weaponry, 
If  a  xveapoii  system  works — and  works  well — there  is  .strong  pressure 

tl’iim  iiialix  diiii-ci  toils  to  pioeiue  ami  deploy  the  weapon  out  of  c.ll 

])ro]i<iri ion  to  the  prudent  level  reipiired. 

The  danger  in  deploying  this  relatively  light  and  reliahle  Chiiic'e- 
orieiiled  AB^I  system  is  going  to  he  that  pressures  will  dexelop  to 
ex|iaiid  it  into  a  lieavy  Soviet -oriented  AB.M  system. 

iVe  must  resist  that  temiitalion  lirmly  — imf  hecause  we  can  for  a 
moment  alVord  to  relax  mir  vigilance  agaiu't  a  |iossil.dc  Suvicl  lirst- 
strike — hut  precisely  heeaiise  our  gieatest  deterrent  against  such  a 
strike  is  not  a  massive,  costly,  but  bigbly  penetrable  .\BM  shield,  but 
rather  a  fiillv  credildc  otVeiisive  assured  di’siruciinn  i-apaluluy 

The  so-ealh'd  heavy  AB.M  shiehi — at  the  present  Male  of  lecli- 
iiology — wouhl  in  eflect  bo  no  adequate  shield  at  all  against  a  ."Soviet 
attack,  Init  rather  a  strong  inducement  for  the  Soviets  m  \ast!y  in¬ 
crease  their  own  offensive  forces.  That,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  would 
make  it  necessary  for  ns  to  resjioml  in  turn  and  so  li.e  arms  race 
wuiihl  rnsli  hopelessly  on  to  no  sensible  purpose  on  eitlier  side. 

lyO!  me  emphasize-  and  I  cannot  do  so  too  strongly — that  our  de- 
<'i-.ii)ii  togoaliead  w  iili  a  .b'.i., ABM  deployment  in  no  way  indicates 
tliat  we  feel  an  afrreenieiit  with  the  Soviet  T'nion  on  the  hmilatum  of 
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etra  iegic  nuclear  offensive  and  defensive  forces  is  any  the  less  urgent 
or  desir'^blo. 

The  road  leading  from  the  stone  axe  to  the  ICBM — though  it  may 
have  ^Teen  more  than  a  million  years  in  the  building — seems  to  have 
run  in  a  single  direction. 

If  one  is  inclined  to  be  conical,  one  might  conclude  that  man’s  his¬ 
tory  seems  to  bo  characterized  not  so  much  by  consistent  periods  of 
peace,  occasionally  punctuated  by  warfare;  but  rather  by  persistent 
outbreaks  of  warfare,  wearily  nut  aside  from  time  to  time  by  periods 
of  exhaustion  and  recovery — that  parade  under  the  name  of  peace. 

I  do  not  view  man’s  history  with  that  degree  of  cynicism,  but  I  do 
believe  that  man’s  wisdom  in  avoiding  war  is  often  .surpassed  by  his 
folly  in  promoting  it. 

liowever  foolish  unlimited  war  may  have  been  in  the  past,  it  is 
now  no  longer  merely  foolish,  but  suicidal  as  well. 

It  is  said  that  nothing  can  prevent  a  man  from  suicide,  if  he  is 
sufficiently  determined  to  commit  it. 

The  question  is  what  is  our  determination  in  an  era  when  unlimited 
war  will  mean  the  death  of  hundreds  of  millions-— and  the  possible 
genetic  impairment  of  a  million  generations  to  follow? 

Man  is  clearly  a  compound  of  folly  and  wisdom — and  history  is 
clearly  a  consequence  of  the  admixture  of  those  two  contradictory 
traits. 

History  has  placed  our  particular  lives  in  an  era  when  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  human  folly  are  waxing  more  and  more  catastrophic  in 
the  inattei-s  of  war  and  peace. 

In  the  end,  the  root  of  man’s  security  does  not  lie  in  his  weaponry. 

In  the  end,  the  root  of  man’s  security  lies  in  his  mind. 

What  the  world  requires  in  its  22nd  Year  of  the  Atomic  Age  is  not 
a  new  race  towards  armament. 

What  the  world  requires  in  its  22nd  Year  of  the  Atomic  Age  is  a  new 
rai  6  towards  reasonableness. 

held  hotter  cill  run  tliP-t  rn.co. 

Not  merely  we  the  administrators.  But  we  tire  people. 

Thank  you,  and  good  afternoon. 


Mexican  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Suggested  Additions 
to  Draft  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  September  19, 1967  ‘ 

AnTiciE  IV 

1.  Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  bo  interpreted  as  affecting  the  in¬ 
alienable  right  of  all  the  Parties  to  the  I’reaty  to  develop  research, 

Si'odiictiou  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  pe-a,  eful  pui’poses  without 
iscrimination  and  in  conformity  with  Articles  I  and  IT  of  this 
Treaty. 
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2.  All  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
fullest  possible  exchange  of  scioTitific  and  technological  information  on 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  cner^^  Those  Parties  that  are  in  a  posit  ion 
to  do  so,  have  the  duty  to  contrioute,  acconling  to  their  ability,  alf)m‘ 
or  in  cooperatioii  %vith  other  States  or  international  organizations,  to 
the  further  development  of  the  production,  industries,  and  ol  her  appli¬ 
cations  of  nucleiir  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  especially  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States. 

Aimc;..E  IV-A 

1.  Nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  this  'rr«aty  shall  provide  ade- 
♦juato  mejins  and  facilities  to  make  available  to  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  Party  to  this  Treaty  the  potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear  explosions. 

2.  Such  assistance  shall  be  requested  and  channeled  thro\igh  appro¬ 
priate  international  bodies  with  adequate  representation  of  non¬ 
nuclear  weapon  States,  subject  to  procedures  to  be  established  in  a 
special  agreement;  it  shall  be  provided  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis 
and  shall  not  be  withheld  because  of  extraneous  consideratiojis.  The 
charge  to  such  Parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used  shouhl  he  as  low 
as  pos.siblo  and  exclude  any  charge  for  I'osearch  and  development. 

AirncLE  IV~B 

Nothing  in  this  Treaty  affects  the  right  of  any  group  of  States  to 
conchulo  I’cgional  treaties  in  order  to  assure  the  total  absence  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  their  respective  territories. 

Article  IV-C 

Each  nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  this  Ti'eaty  undertakes  to  pur¬ 
sue  negotiations  in  good  faith,  with  all  speed  and  perseverance,  to 
aiTivo  at  further  agreements  regarding  the  prohibition  of  all  nuclear 
weapon  tests,  the  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
liquidation  of  all  their  cxi.stiiig  stoclcpiles,  tiie  elimination  from  na¬ 
tional  ai-scnals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery,  as 
well  as  to  reach  agreement  on  a  Treaty  on  General  and  Complete 'Dis- 
annanient  under  strict  and  eft\%ctive  international  control. 


Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Castaneda)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Non¬ 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  September  19, 
1967* 

2.  The  Mexican  delegation  wishes  to  expi-ess  its  deep  satisfaction 
attlie  subinis.sion  of  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.^  Its  congratulations  are  extended  in  the  first  place  to  the 
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two  co-Clmirinen,  the  re|>i‘eseiitiitives  of  tlie  I'nited  Slates  anil  tin- 
Soviet  Union,  wlio  are.  the  main  co-autliors  of  the  joint  draft,  and 
then  to  all  those  who  llirouglioiit  tlie.-^e  loiif:  neiroliaticms  have  inii- 
tributed  by  their  sugjrest  ions  and  in  other  ways  to  its  preparation. 

3.  After  a  careful  though  stlil  ineoini>h‘te  study  of  the  draft  treaty, 
iny  Government  considers  it  on  the  whole  clearly  .satisfactory.  Its 
main  objeotive,  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  is 
adcfiuately  ensured  by  the.  juohibitions  in  articles  I  and  11.  These  are 
the  cornersione  of  the  system.  They  are  a  firm  one  in  our  view,  because 
they  are  so  drafted  as  to  jrreclude  anv  proliferation  of  nivdear  weapons, 
direct  or  indirect.  However,  ns  has  Lecn  stated  repeatedly,  the  various 
parts  of  the  treaty  must  he  indissolubly  liid^oil  with  each  other;  for 
the  actual  prohibitions  of  transfer  and  receipt  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
be  etl'ective,  and  even  viable,  only  to  the  e.stent  tliat  tlse  treaty  satislies 
otlier  rolp.ted  rwjuiremcnts — those  laid  down  by  the  General  Assenihly 
in  one.  of  its  mo.st  constnictive  and  hahmeed  resolution',  resolntion 

2028  (XX)." 

4.  My  delegation  believes  that,  broadly  .speaking,  the  draft  tieaty 
basically  satisfies  those  requirements.  Its  general  fealmes  are  aiipro- 
l)riate.  Indeed,  they  could  hardly  l>e  other  than  they  are,  tvt  least  so 
long  as  \vc  live  with  present-day  political  realities.  In  regard  to  those 
points  on  which  the  treaty  does  not,  in  onr  view,  fully  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the.  acceptable  balance  of  mutual  respou'ihilities  and 
obligations  of  the  nuclear  and  non-nni'lear  Powers,  vir  any  of  the  other 
requirements  in  resolution  202K  (XX),  we  i>ropose  to  submit  a  fmv 
suggestions.  Let  me  say  once  that  tlie  ameiuhneiit.s  we  l»ave  in  mind 
do  not  conflict  with  the  treaty's  e.ssential  features.  On  the  contrary, 
tliey  are  clearly  in  harmony  witlj  its  objectives  as  .sjielt  otit  in  the 
preainhle.  Moreover,  we  believe  they  will  contribute  towaids  the 
achieveinon+  of  those  objectives.  Chiv  aim  is,  aV'ove  all,  to  strengthen 
.some  of  its  provisions  without  essentially  altering  its  substance,  by 
expressing  as  true  legal  obligations  what  tlie  preamble  now  sets  forth 
either  as  a  statement  of  intention  or  a.s  the  proelamation  of  a  general 
principle. 

T).  I  will  examine  only  those  points  whicli  are  the  subject  of  onr 
^t',Q(gP'‘5tions.  On  other  jioints.  either  my  country’s  jiosition  has  already 
been  indicated  in  an  earlier  stalum  ■*  or  we  jiroposi'  to  make  it  known 
in  the  near  future,  when  my  Government  lias  readied  a  final  eoncht- 
sion.  I  have  in  mind,  for  instance,  tlie  siiecial  safeguards  and  guar¬ 
antees  desired  by  the  non-nuclear  Stjite.s,  or  at  any  rate  liv  M>me  of 
them.  That  question,  as  you  are  aware,  not  dealt  witli  in  tlie  treaty. 

C.  Our  first  suggestion,  tliough  not  necessarily  tlie  mn.-<t  important, 
concerns  the  peaceful  use  of  linden r  energy  in  general.  .\rti<  le  1\'  of 
the  draft  treaty  refers  to  this  matter.  First  of  all.  1  sliould  like  to  ex¬ 
press  our  satisfaction  that  the  co-t 'hairmen  have  placed  this  article 
in  the  body  of  the  ti-eaty,  thus  deferring  to  a  wish  of  tlie  non  nuclear 
States.  As  Mr.  Foster  pointeil  out,'  the  fii-st  jiart  of  th.iil  provision  is 
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luiscfl  cm  iirti('l(>  IT  of  (lie  'I'rcatv  for  flic  I'l’oliilnlioii  of  XiicU'ar 
A\'t'ai)ons  in  Latin  America.'' 

7.  .\rti<-lc'  1\'  of  till'  draft  iri-afy  (•mmciali";  two  ri‘rl>l'<.  'I'lio  I’wm 
is  ilio  riirlil  In  cli‘V('lop  rcsi'an  li.  prodti'-t ion  ami  n-e  of  tnirloiir  piuMcry. 
'I’o  pipclmle  an  interpretation  ley  Mliidt  tlie  non-proliferation  treaty 
ni'jllit  c'onflict  with  sucdi  acts,  tliis  ri<rht  ise.\i>resse<i  in  a  negative  form, 
Avhieli  ainonnts  simply  to  a  IcLml  interpretation  of  the  icrovision.-;  of 
the  treaty  as  a  whole;  nothinir  in  tlie  'I'i\aty  may  he  interi'reted  as 
ntreeliiifr  this  ricjlit.  wliieh  is  called  inalienahle.  The  second  ]>art  of 
the  sentence  refers,  however,  to  the  riplit  to  )iartieipafe  in  the  fnllest 
possible  excliaiifre  of  information  on  the  peaceful  use  of  miclear  energy. 
I'his  ri^hr  need  not  he  ex|)res.sed  nejratively.  On  the  contrary.  In  stre.ss 
it  hy  adopting  a  jm.sitive  form.  0^'  'vords  seems  preferable:  “All  tlie 
l^ariies  shall  have  tho  rijrht  .  .  .  Furthermore,  the  two  riglits  aiT 
so  very  ditlerent  (hat  it  woidd  he  heltor  to  devote  a  .separate  parajetraph 
to  each. 

fl.  Lilt  that  is  not  tlie  most  important  matter.  In  our  opinion,  and  in 
lino  with  the.  views  which  we  expressed  in  .in  earlier  statement,'  it  is 
essential  to  establish  tho  letjal  ohli/ration  of  the  nudear  Powers — the 
most  advanced  connlries — to  eontrilmte  to  the  technolojnriral  develop¬ 
ment  of  tlie  others,  and  to  transfer  and  plaee  at  the  di.sposal  or  tliose 
countries  their  seiontific  and  teehnolojjieal  knowledge  of  the  peaceful 
ii.so  nf  nuclear  enerjiy.  "We  lielieve  that  the  in'ovision  of  such  technical 
assistance  should  he  made  a  leffally-bindiiig  obligation  and  that  the 
right  of  some  countries  to  receive  and  the  duty  of  others  to  share  their 
scientific  and  teehnological  knowledge  should  he  proclaimed.  IVe  be¬ 
lieve  that  if,  as  a  contrilmtion  to  international  peace  and  security,  the 
noii-iniclenr  Powers  renounce  for  all  time  certain  activities  and  e.x- 
jioriir  ‘iits  which,  but  for  the  Treaty,  they  might  carry  out.  it  i.s  only 
fair  .nat  they  should  receive  in  return  as  their  authentic  right  any  sci¬ 
entific  and  technological  benefits  derived  from  the  experiments  and 
activities  they  renounce. 

9.  Accordingly  we  have  prepared  a  variant  of  article  TV  which  takes 
account  of  (hose  considoiations.  Tlie  fir.st  paragraph  is  identical  with 
tlie  fir.st  sentence  of  article  TV  of  the  draft  treaty: 


N'othing  in  this  Treaty  shall  Ik*  iiiterpreteii  ns  nlToctiiiK  the  Innllennble  right 
of  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  develop  research,  prodnctlon  and  u.so  of  mi- 
elear  energy  for  ;v>ncofnl  purposes  without  fliseriminaHon  and  In  oonforiiilty 
with  ArtleVes  I  niul  II  of  this  Treaty. 

10.  A  second  paragniph,  separate  from  (lie  first,  emineiates  hotli  the 
right  of  tlie  parties  to  participate  hi  the  fullest  possible  exclmiige  of 
inforiiialion,  and  (ho  duty  of  those  States  to  e<  utribute  that  are  in  a 
{losidoii  to  do  so.  This  paragraph  reads : 

All  the  rnrtie.‘5  to  this  Treaty  have  the  'ipht  to  panlelpale  in  the  fullest  pos- 
.siWe  exchange  of  solcntifle,  and  technological  informctloii  on  the  peaceful  uses 
of  inielenr  energy.  Those  Parties  tliat  are  In  a  position  to  do  so,  have  th'e  duty 
to  coniribule.  aoeordlng  to  their  ability,  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  other  States 
or  interna tional  organizations,  to  the  further  development  of  the  produoUon. 


•.iHtr.  pp.  00-S3. 
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Industrlca,  and  other  applications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peac'eful  purposes, 
esiioclnlly  In  the  territories  of  noii-iinclenr-we<iiH>iis  Slules.’ 


11.  Wo  believe  that  this  duty  cnii  and  should  be  enunciated  as  a  true 
legal  obligation,  although  the  obligation  is  imperfect  and  general 
and  its  practical  signilicaaco  will  continue  to  depend  ultmiately  on  the 
will  of  the  nucletvr  Powers.  What  matters  at  this  stage  is  to  establish 
the  actual  principle  of  the  obligation.  The  phrase  “according  to  their 
ability’’  refers  not  only  to  the  parties’  financial  and  teclmic^l  ability 
but  also  to  their  legal  ability,  since  much  of  this  knowledge  is  covered 
by  patents  owned  by  private  persons.  The  last  sentence  emphasizes 
the  primary  importance  for  the  non-nuclear  countries  that  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  shall  take  place 
above  all  m  their  territories. 


12.  Our  second  suggestion  relates  to  a  now  article  on  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  explosions.  Nearly  all  its  components  arc  taken  from 
the  preamble  of  the  joint  draft  treaty;  but  they  are  so  combinetl  and 

? resented  that  the  clear  and  categoincal  offers  mode  by  the  nuclear 
’owere  do  not  appear  as  mere  declarations  of  intention  in  the  preamble 
but  as  an  express  obligation  in  the  body  of  the  treaty,  even  though  only 
in  vei7  general  terms.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  question  which  pauses 
the  non-nuclear-weapon  countries  the  greatest  conc.ern.  Renunciation 
of  a  nuclear  arsenal  must  not  import  renunciation  of  the  use  of  the 
enormous  economic  potential  which  peaceful  nuclear  explosiouo  inay 
come  to  mean  in  the  future,  for  instance  in  the  execution  of  vast  en¬ 
gineering  projects,  If  tlie  non-nuclear  countries  have  to  undertake  not 
to  develop  or  explode  nuclear  devices — since  such  devices,  despite  their 
peaceful  purpose,  are  nothing  other  than  nuclear  bombs — they  must  be 
assured  in  return,  categorically  and  unequivocally,  that  they  will  not 
thereby  bo  deprived  of  the  possible  benefits  of  such  explosions.  Tbere- 


cplosions  must  be  recognized  and  enunciated  in  the  noii-prol 
tion  treaty  itself,  at  least  ui  its  essential  details.  There  is  an  indis¬ 


soluble  link  between  remuiciation  of  the  right  actually  to  carry  out 

Eeaceful  nuclear  explosions,  and  the  right  not  to  be  deprived  of  their 
cnofits.  Renunciation  of  the  former  right  is  predicated  on  the  enjoy¬ 


ment  of  the  latter. 

13.  Broadly  speaking,  wo  are  in  agreement  with  the  suggestions 
made  'oy  tlio  I’epi-esentative  of  Canada,  Mr.  Burns,  for  the  settlement 
of  this  question.®  However,  as  I  said  before,  that  will  have  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  separate  agi'eement.  The  article  which,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  given,  w’o  consider  should  he  written  into  the  body  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  should  in  our  view  contain  the  following  provi¬ 
sions.  Fii-st,  it  shotild  lay  down  in  general  terms  the  obligation  of  the 
nuclear  Powere  to  provide  the  necessary  means  and  facilities  to  make 
available  to  non-nuclear-weapon  Powers  the  potential  benefits  from 
any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions.  Secondly,  it  should 
indicate  the  general  principle  that  assistance  shall  bo  requested  and, 
where  necessary, channeled  throutrh  an  appropriate  international  body. 
The  debates  have  shown  that,  although  nuclear  explosions  will  have  to 


•  Supra. 

•  BNDO/PV.329,  p.  9. 
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l>o  so  cari’icd  out  as  not  to  entail  proli  frrai  ion  in  repnrtl  to  non-nin'leiu- 
wcapon  Stutes,  tliose  aio  (luite  rifilitly  reluctant  to  ho  Rnhjoet  to  the 
^00(1  will  of  the  nuclear  louvers  for  ilie  perforinance  of  that  service. 

c  the  es-a'iitial  function  and  part  v.liicli  must  he  a.-vsiiined  for  this 
purpose  hv  some  conipcteiit  Intel  national  hotly,  nre.sunnihly  tho  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Enerary  Agency  (IAEA),  eitlier  alone,  or  in  a.sso- 
ciatioii  with  other  bodies.  Ileix'  ivo  merely  propo.se  to  iiulicato  tho 
duties  of  an  appropriate  body  in  which,  wo  w<iuld  add,  the  noi>- 
niielear  eouniries  must  be  iivuouately  represented.  We  then  stale,  nat¬ 
urally.  that  the  functions  of  the  intemational  body  wil!  he  subject  to 
pioeeuures!  previously  laid  down  in  a  special  and  separate  agreement. 
The  other  provisions  of  this  article  are  nearly  all  taken  from  the 
preamble:  uiat  assistance  shall  be  non-di.seriminatorv  and  that  the 
charge  shall  be  as  locv  as  possible  ami  eiudude  any  charge  for  research 
and  development.  Tho  additional  requirement  we  have  included,  that 
•assistance  snail  not  be  withheld  because  of  extraneous  considerations, 
is  taken  from  tho  suggestions  offei-ed  by  the  United  States  representa¬ 
tive,  Air.  Foster,  on  21  March.’” 

11.  The  new  article  would  road  as  follows: 

1.  Nuplonr-wenivui  States  Party  to  this  Treaty  slinll  provide  adeau.ale  means 
aad  fnellltle.s  to  make  avallnhlo  to  iioii-iiuelear-wenpon  States  Party  to  Hits 
Treaty  Uie  potential  betielits  fr<im  any  iwiceful  npplivnlioiis  ot  luicbNir  explo.-ion.-. 

2.  Such  ftpslstanee  shall  be  re<mo.«ted  and  clianneled  ihroiifflt  appropriate  in- 
veriiatioiial  b<Mlles  witti  adetpiate  reiiresoiitatinn  t«f 

subject  to  proccHlures  to  lie  estnbllsl.tal  in  a  special  iiKiecment ;  it  shall  be  iiro- 
vidi-d  on  a  non  discriminatory  ba.sis  aiul  shall  not  be  v.ithhelU  bccau.sc  of  c\- 
trnneou.a  con.alderatlons.  The  charge  to  such  Parties  for  the  explo.sh  e  devices  usi'd 
should  be  us  low  as  possllilc  and  exclude  any  eharuo  for  re.senreh  ninl 
development** 

I.”!.  Our  third  proposal  would  (ransftr  ’from  the  pirainhlc  to  the 
body  of  the  treaty  the  principle  that 

nothinK  in  this  I'renty  affects  tho  right  of  any  group  «f  States  to  conclmle  re 
glottal  treaties  in  order  to  ussure  the  total  absence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  their 
respsetivo  torrito"le.<;.** 

This  que.'dion  is  of  special  importance  for  the  Eatin-.Vmcricait  coun¬ 
tries  that,  have  already  concludeti  n  regional  treaty  of  tliis  kiiul.  I  am 
liitpjn'  to  he  able  to  aimounco  that  the  Treaty  of  TIalelolco  has  ju.st  been 
approved  by  the  Mexican  Senate,  so  that  it  ntny  be  ratified  slioitly, 
with  a  declaration  of  waiver  of  the  requirements  for  it.-;  entry  into 
foivc  laid  tlown  in  article  28. 

lit.  AVe  shouUl  like  to  see  this  principlo  incorporated  in  the  body  of 
the  treaty,  not  only  because  it  would  lliu.s  gttiu  wnportaucc  hut  also 
he<-ausL>,  by  it.s  nature,  that  is  its  itropcr  place.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  authori- 
t alive  and  mandatory  interpnitation  of  the  scope  of  all  the  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  tho  Treaty :  its  object  is  to  determine  what  the  treaty  permits 
or  prohibits,  and  it  thoivfore  has  obvious  legal  olfecfs.  In  other  words, 
it  is  an  authentic  legal  provi.sion  which  as  such  docs  not  belong  in  the 
preamble,  Tho  te.xt  of  (lie  new  article  would  he  the  .same  ns  that  of  the 


'°ArJc.  p.  173. 
"  fliipra. 
“.-Itifc.  p.  ,S.3!>. 
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lilSt  Ii:tr:i*'r;t|ili  nf  tin*  piiMnilili*.  1  iiMtiU'd,  »  \rcl>l  I'nl  Mu' 

iai  (uiii.s>ion  of  tin-  iiii roihictorv  w.iiiU  "NoMnu- llial". 

IT.  Our  last  supuo.ction  it'fors  to  Iho  uur'lrar  disarmiiiiu  iit  of  tlir  iiii- 
rlrar  I’owi"-^.  ami  i.'  of  r,Mir~i'  l>oun.l  up  wiMi  tho  ’iniu-iplp  of  tlic 
ai'crptaldc  lialaucr  of  ^^'^pou'■il)ilil irs  and  ohli^alions  of  tlir  uui’lrar 
and  urin-n\iclcar  Powers. 

IS.  Very  inij>ortan(  slatcinruls  of  intention  lia\e  lu-eu  inelude<l  in 
the  preamble  of  the  treaty  eoncerning  the  disarniainont  nogotialions 
hetweru  the  nuelear  Powers.  This  seems  to  u.s  a  eon.'idcrable  st('p 
forward.  FuMhennorc,  we  are  fidly  eonscioiis  of  the  ol)vi(>us  limits  to 
the  ohligation.s  which  llu'  luu’lenr  Powers  can  awiime  in  this  respect 
in  the  pre.sont  treaty.  We  are  well  awaiv,  ns  we  said  in  an  earlier  state¬ 
ment  ”  that  to  stiimlate  that  the  non-proli feral ior.  treaty  should  in- 
elude  speoilii'  di.'^annameut  measures  to  lie  implemented  by  the  nuclear 
Powers  in  the  immesUnto  future,  wotdd  bo  tantamount  to  opposing  the 
voiy  existence  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  This  fact  is  obvious  and 
needs  no  jiroof  or  further  comment.  But  recognition  of  this  fact,  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  very  limited  scope  of  the  obligations  that  the  major 
Powers  can  assume  under  this  ti'eaty,  is  perfeetly  reeoncilahle  with  the 
de^iire  that  such  ohligatiniis  sliould  he  forimilated  more  clearly  ami 
preeisely,  without  extending  their  scope. 

10.  Tn  short,  tlve  nuclear  Powers  cannot  actually  underlahe  to  con¬ 
clude  future  disarmament  igiTunentc  among  ♦hi'in'selves;  hut  they  cer¬ 
tainly  can  urderteke  to  endeavour  to  do  so;  that  is,  they  can  certiiiidy 
nndeVtake  to  initiate  and  piu'sue  n^otiations  in  good  faith  in  order 
to  conclude  such  agreements.  That  is  ]>rcciscly  the  conlent  we  slunild 
like  to  give  to  this  obligation,  wliich  should  he  written  into  the  body 
of  the  treaty.  Doubtless  it  would  be  an  imperfect  obligation,  since  it 
would  not  be  nceompaniod  by  sanctions,  bnt  it  woidd  be  more  than  a 
sfateinctit  of  intention.  It  would  be  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  special 
responsibili.  of  the  nuclear  Powers  to  adopt  and  im]>leinent  a  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  early  redtiction  and  possible  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  believe  that  this  would  have  deep  ^poliiical  significance. 

20.  In  indicating  the  disarmament  or  I'olated  measures  on  which 
vve  say  agreements  should  he  negotiated,  wo  have  closely  followed 
th''  preamble  of  the  treaty,  with  two  exceptions.  First,  we  have  added 
to  the  list  of  measures  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapon  tests.  Secondly, 
reference  is  made  in  the  preamble  to  the  cc.ssation  of  the  mamifacluro 
of  nuclear  weapons,  the  liquidal  ion  of  existing  stockpiles,  and  so  forth 
“pmsuMit  to  a  Treaty  on  gencial  and  complete  disannament”.  Wo 
believe  that  the  eifoct  of  this  wording  is  to  make  an  agreement  on  each 
of  the  measures  listed  entirely  conditional  upon  its  conclusion  within 
the  framework  of  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

21.  In  our  opinion  the  article  might  be  drafted  as  follows: 

Knoll  iiiK'lonr- weapon  State  Piiot.v  to  tills  Treal.v  luulertnUos  to  imrsiie  iict;i)- 
tlatlons  In  good  fnitli,  with  all  speed  and  persevoranee.  t  arrive  nt  further  agree¬ 
ments  regarding  the  prohibition  of  all  nuclear  weapon  tests,  the  cessation  of  the 
mainifaeturo  of  luiolonr  wenpoii.s.  the  liquidation  of  all  their  e;vi.stiiie  stockpile.-*, 
the  elimination  from  national  nrsoimls  of  nuclear  weaijoiii  and  the  means  of 
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iliiir  clil.M'iy,  >i<  xvfll  iir  to  rnirh  iiirri'oim'nl  uti  :<  "rrcilly  on  CfiiiTol  ninl 
I  ••iiil.iric  I >i‘-;irniiiiii('iit  uudcr  strii-t  mid  iiitci'iim loiial  .oiitrol/* 

■J'J.  r('fi‘ri*iu'i‘  (o  su'lirlt'  VI,  \vp  Imvp  two  initior  siifijri'sl ioos  (t> 

iii;ik('.  Siiii’O  till-  main  obliixatinn  of  the  ti-i-aty  ili-vnlvi-s  upon  tlif  ii'di- 
iiii'-!i-ar  States,  ami  iti  oriler  to  ('tn|iliii‘-izf  its  iinpoi  t  iiK  e  xvitliiii  tlu* 
tfeaiy's  opeiat  itf^  ma<-luin'i'y,  we  believe  that  a  lat-p-  niitnliet'  of 
I'at ilii-at ions  .''loiilii  be  requiri-sl  to  briiijj;  the  treaty  into  foree.  These 
wouhl  obviously  bo  nearly  all  by  non  nuclear  Stales.  IVrhnjts  sixty,  or  ii 
little  less  than  half  the  nieinhers  of  the  Tniled  Nations,  would  bo  a 
sttitable  number.  We  also  eoiislder,  for  stinilar  reasons.  t!-.al  the  Dejiosi- 
tary  States  should  be  two  nuclear  and  two  non-nuclear  Powers. 

■J-5.  Iti  conc-litsion,  1  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  still  pending 
problem  of  the  control  or  supervision  of  cotnpliatice  with  the  oblijra- 
lions  of  die  treaty.  We  holieve  that,  if  the  future  treaty  is  to  fttnclion 
-■atisfaeforily,  an  international  control  system  will  beVe<iuired  which 
olVer.s  the  maxiinmn  guarantee.'?  of  efticioncv  and  ahsolute  iinpartialilv. 
The  fortntila  proposed  by  Sweden  for  article  III  seems  to  us  highly 
attractive.’'  IVe  hope  it  will  jirovido  useful  points  for  the  negotia¬ 
tions  now  heing  londueted  hv  the  two  eo-f'nairmon  aiul  the  other 
eouidries  coneerned.  Wo  also  lielieve  that,  a.s  Mr.  Hums  has  pointed 
out,  it  will  be  dillicult  to  arrive  at  an  agriH'inent  on  article  III  without 
a  certain  amount  of  give  and  take  on  all  sides."*  Accordingly  we  shall 
maintain  a  flexible  position  on  this  qtiestion  pending  suhini.ssion  of 
lu'oposals  toiisby  our  two  Co-Chairmen. 

-1.  It  might  perhaps  1h*  useful  to  ii'call  hrielly  some  asj>ects  of  the 
control  system  for  \crifyiiig  compliance  wiili  the  obligitions  entered 
i:'.!o  by  the  Parties  to  tlie  Tivaty  for  the Prohihit ion  of  \uelear  Weap¬ 
ons  in  barm  .Vmcrica.  Article  7  of  ilie  Treaty  pro\  idis  for  the  cstao- 
llslmient  of  an  international  organization  wh'ich  shall  he  generally  re- 
sponsihle  for  en.su ring  compliance  with  tiie  i.bligations  ari-ing  from 
the  Treaty.  This  agency  wdl  commence  its  work  whiMi  liie  'I're-itv  has 
entered  into  force  ior  eleven  .States.  Furiheruiore,  article  1.‘5  provides 
iliat 

Kadi  Contractinp  I’ni-t.v  siiall  nogotliitc  multilntei-al  or  blliiUTiiI  ngrePiiiPiits 
\vi;li  flip  Intcriintioniil  Atomic  Knerg.v  .Xgi-iicv  for  llu  application  of  its  snfe- 
giiiUil.-'  ii.H  tn-.i ar  ’!■•[ivi!^l■...,'' 

■J'>.  The  j^rohlem  of  the  period  which  may  elap.-e  between  the  ratiflea- 
tion  hy  a  Stale  and  application  of  the  IAEA  stifeguards  is  solved  by 
art  ii-ie  Kt  in  the,  following  manner : 

Kiich  CitiiirnciiiiK  I'nrl.v  "!liiiU  initiate  iipgntliitions  wliliir  a  period  of  l.SO  d.ays 
afli-r  the  ilaic  of  ilie  deposit  of  it.s  in.strumcut  of  ratilication  of  iliis  Treaty,  'l  li.'se 
aurwiiieins  sliall  enter  into  foree.  for  encli  Party,  not  later  than  eigl-u-sn  mouths 
afli-r  Ilie  date  of  tin*  iiiiliatiuii  of  siieli  tiegotiiuioii.s  except  in  ease  of  lllifore.si-eii 
cireiiiiistiiiiee.-i  or  forve  mdjcurc. 

•jn  It  Iinlv  remains  for  me  to  add  that  I  have  handeil  to  tlie  Seere- 
l.ifiai  a  uoikiiig  paper"  which  summarizes  th*'  sujigo.siious  f  hate 
made  ii'  I  his  slatenienl. 

“  Supra. 

''  A  lire.  p.  .tlVs. 

'  l-'-NTn  -  t'V  -Ju.  p.  5 

’’  .4  me.  p.  75. 
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Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee;  Limited 
Antiballistic  Missile  Deployment,  September  19, 
1967’ 

•27.  I  iwtonpil  vvitli  inten-st  u,  Iho  ^(alpincut  iiiinii'  l>s  ilic  irpn'>i‘iita 
I  n  o  of  Moxioo,  niul  i  o  ill  'iUidy  it<  varioii.s  ^  .’oih'm', 

I  wa.s  glad,  as  I  mn  sai-o  wo  all  woro.  lo  hoar  of  llio  ai  lioii  of  I  oo  Mi-xi 
oau  SoJiato  in  approving  the  Troiity  of  Thnololoo.-  ’I’liat  is  good  new-; 
for  all  of  us. 

•2S.  1  should  til:o  tiiday  (o  tiisonss  the  ■•liarai'lor  an.l  piirpo^o  of  ihi' 
platiiu'd  I'lulod  Sfalos  liinilod  niiti-hal1is(ii  .nussih'  di'i)loyiMoiit  au- 
iioiiiicod  hy  tho  Si'i'i'i'iary  of  l>ofonsi>  of  fho  1  uilod  Shilos,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara,  o’l  Moui’iav  Is  Sopiiunl'cr  in  his  spi-rcli  inial\  iiig  Dio  status 
of  tho  siratogio  arms  rnoo.“  I  should  partirularly  lil,i“  to  di's-u.ss  liio 
rolation  holvvoou  this  dojdoymoni  doci.-’'.>!'.  aud  iho  olforis  on  whirl)  all 
of  Us  hero  ai'o  engaged  to  hring  the  arms  race  nndor  cimDol.  Ify  way 
of  summary.  1  wish  to  stress  r.l  the  outset  that  it  is  niv  very  stroug 
helief  that,  while  the  I  'nitvd  Stales  ant  i  I'  llli- )  ic  luissili.  dejdi'yuu  tu 
iu  no  wav  po-es  tecluvieal  or  political  impedinumts  to  ai-nis  coiur.d, 
tlio  fa''(  that  tl)e  f'niled  States  found  it  ncccs.sary  to  make  this  dci'i- 
sion  cmph.isi/cs  ilic  importan.-c  au»i  urgency  (  f  onr  work.  especi;illy 
i)\  regard  to  mm-proliforation  and  ilte  contiol  of  .strategic  nuclear 
armaiuont.s. 

'2d  First  of  all,  if  is  well  to  eniphasi'/.e  the  very  limited  nature  of  the 
proposed  United  States  anti-hallistic-missile  deployment,  even  upon 
its  completion,  and  our  intention  to  keep  the  deployment  limited.  The 
dep'oyiiioiu  will  eonsi.st  of  .an  "area*’  defen.so  of  Ihe  United  States  and 
.1  “lerndnnl”  defense  of  some  of  otir  Minuleman  site.s.  The  United 
StatAs  deployment  will  eompri.se  no  terminal  defc-noc  of  nrbati  nre.as 
and  will  not  attempt  to  provide  defence  for  fho.se  ureas  against  a  large- 
scale  strategic  missile  attack  of  the  kind  the  Soviet  Union  iscapahle  of 
launching.  Wo  do  not  believe  thnl  it  is  feasible  for  either  the  Uniteil 
States  or  tho  Soviet  Union  to  provide  i-eal  protection  for  our  popu¬ 
lated  areas  against  the  strategic  striking  power  of  the  other. 

30.  What,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  the  de))loyment  ?  While  the  I'nited 
States,  through  long  public  debate  and  ileferinont  of  a  decision,  has 
demonstrated  its  roluctanco  to  initiate  anti-balUstic-missile  deploy¬ 
ment,  (his  decision  was  considered  to  be  the  prudent  course  of  action 
in  the  face  of  an  emerging  Communist  Chinese  intercontinental 
ballistic-missile  threat.  Coiicuri’entiy,  such  a  system  will  have  tlie 
effect  of  protecting  our  retaliatory  forces  against  any  threat  wliich 
might  I'csnlt  fiom  a  continued  build-up  of  offensive  mi.ssilcs  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


‘  ENDC/PV.  831.  pp.  ia-10. 
*  ilatc,  pp.  00-83. 

‘Ante,  38^04. 
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vl,  '1  !;i‘ I  iiilcil  St :iiii i  lialli-iif  mi  'Hr  U'ciii  'v;ll  |iiii\ii|r 

an  .i  ]>i-ntri  l  Inn  of  I'liilril  State';  tirliaii  an-a';  airaln-t  miM>|i!iis(  itailrd 
liall j-'t  ir  ini'''-ilr  attack-,  such  as  cniicrivahlv  cnnhl  iir  laiiin'iiril  liy 
( ’tiMim'iiiisI  1^'hiiia  in  tl'.r  i\r\t  ilc-caik-.  It  1-  ilcai  that  thi-  (’k.iiic  c  air 
pla  mn  :i  iiijil'  ]iriniil\  nil  thr  i|r\ rhuilin'lil  nt  an  intrl  •  Iinl  iiiciil  al 
mi'siir  fnice  nt  >lcli\ clin;_'  nuclear  nrajin’i'.  \Vc  ii<>n  hrlnnr 

ilia!  Cliilia  ’nrhl  liavr  all  initial  iiitricnnl  inriil  al-halli-t  ic  nu-  ilrnjirr- 
alioiial  I'apuhilil  V,  alhrit  crinlr  ainl  \  iiliirralilr.  Ii\  llir  ral  ly 
rini  -  a  siy;ni(icani  jnirpii'-p  iif  I  hr  p!aiinr<l  liniiir.l  ant  i  h  illi-i  a-  mi--ili' 
ilrplnvilimt  i-  tn  pKii  iilr  snuir  in  iiilcnl  Ia1  pliilcillnll  nf  thr  I  nitcil 
States  pojnilat inn  artainsl  (’liinrsr  niiclrar  nii-silr  ;iita.-ks. 

■VI.  K.ir  the  fnivsrralilr  I'niiiif  wr  view  a  Chiiirs.'  nu'lrar  attack 
iipnii  thr  1  llilril  Stales  nr  it-  alllr-  .l.nl  frirml;  as  hii;hl.l  nnllk-'ly 
iinlrrj — [larticiilai  ly  in  I'acrof  c.iir  n\rrn  helming -t  rater!.-  rcirminiy 
ca  pa  hi  I  it  irs.  'J  lirSi'  I  :lp;ih|lit  irs  sin  in  Id  pi  n\  idr  a  drl-’nrin  in  an  \  -  nch 
irrat  ional  innvr  on  their  p;ir1.  A\'r  hrlinr  it  prudriit.  Iniwrvrr.  to  in 
v.'st  ill  ;i  sYsirln  which  will  rirrclixrly  nciilra'i  r  that  po'-ihil  iv.  An 
iinpnrtallt  lea-nn  I'nl-  nnr  dreisinn  is  i|ir  Ic-lirr  that  mir  lila.lnl  aliti- 
hallistic  niissilr  drlilnviiu  nl.  drsijrnrd  against  -ni  h  a  pn--ihlr  ('hiiic-e 
atlaelv,  will  provide  an  ;nhl!lional  ind'ca'inn  th-il  -vr  inii-nd  to  makr 
coiicrrtril  rfVorts  to  drier  mirlrar  hlacknmil. 

In  so  fur  as  this  decision  relates  in  the  eiirivnl  Soviet  hiiild-up 
and  any  tiirral  to  our  tis-nred  desli  nclimi  drlrrirnl  rapahility.  llio 
I'niled  Stales  limited  :inti  hallislic missile  sV'leiii  wi!;  al-n  have  the 
ellVet  of  providinjr  added  ))rolec(inn  for  l*niled  Si:iles  relarniinrv 
forces.  In  this  mode,  it  is  not  ililVereiit  front  the  hardeiiintr  ami  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  Ignited  States  oiroiislve  missile  forces.  Indeed,  of  all 
the  ways  in  which  the  Vniled  Slides  could  frnard  araiiist  a  pos'ihle 
future  threat  to  our  delcrrent  capubililv,  the  deplovniei.t  of  a  hard- 
point  aiiti-ballistie-tnissile  defence  for  tlie  I'niled  ^states  Miindeman 
must  he  considered  to  be  nmotifr  the  least  provocative  moves  the  I'niled 
,St:ites  could  take  under  the  ciiciunslaiices.  since  it  peiniiis  restraint  in 
further  United  States  olYcnsive  missile  de|iluyuient. 

;t4.  These,  then,  are  the  main  objectives  of  our  anti-ballistic-nii.ssilo 
dcjdoymcnt.  T  sh.ould.  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  result  which  w  ill 
not  be  achieved  by  this  deployment.  That  is  the  protection,  in  tin-  event 
of  nuclear  war,  of  our  population  ajrainst  a  niajor  soiiliisticated  attack, 
siicb  as  could  be  launched  by  an  advancetl  iiiiclcar-weapoii  .Stale.  Tlio 
deployment  will  not  have  such  capahiliiy  hiit  instead  will  hel)i  to 
deter  nuclear  war  by  atVordinfi  additional  protection  for  our  assured 
ret iilialory  ca|)ability. 

We  have  not  nbslained  from  a  decision  to  deploy  lar^e  urban 
anti-lmriistie-missile  defences  in  the  United  ,S(ates  hecaiise  it  is  not 
wood  to  protect  one's  peojde  from  mielear  missile  attack.  We  have  done 
so  because  it  does  not  seem  feasible  to  provide  sncli  defenees  iijr.iinst 
a  major  sojihisticated  attiu-k  which  could  be  hiitnclied  by  an  atlvanced 
nuclear-wenpon  State  such  ns  the  Soviet  t'liion.  Such  n  State  has  the 
technical  and  financial  i-esources  to  ofYset  any  such  defences  ami  would 
probably  rc.spond  to  any  significant  threat  t"  its  deterrent  capability 
by  increasing  its  offensive  missile  capability.  As  Secretary  McNamara 
has  said : 
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If  we  ill  t;;n'.  opt  for  iicavy  ntiti-hallisiio-missile  deployment — at  whatever 
jirioo — wo  can  he  cerlain  tluit  the  Soviets  will  reaet  to  olTsot  the  advantage  we 
would  hope  to  gain.* 

The  countervailing  offensive  eii])a.l)iHties  wliich  would  follow  from 
such  a.  d>-'^  lo,\mcnt  on  our  part,  by  thus  driving  the  arms  race  to  still 
higher  plateaux,  would  have,  rendered  ineiVectit  e.  the  very  defence  of 
our  cities  which  we  had  sought  to  achieve.  The  deployment  now  being 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  warrants  no  such  response;  and  we 
have  no  jilans  which  should  have  the  result  of  stimulating  any  further 
Soviet  offensive  force,  bnild-np. 

36.  Despite  the  limited  ohai-aeter  and  purpose  of  the  proposed 
Ibiitcd  States  anti-ballistie-niissile  system,  we  may  properly  inquire 
concerning  its  effect  on  arms  control  ell'orts,  both  here  and  in  other 
forums.  Indeed,  u  e  must  be  alert  that  misconceptions  about  the  nature 
of  the  IT iiitcd  States  anti-ballistie-missile  deployment,  willful  or  other- 
\vise,  be  not  used  to  impede  i)rogress  on  important  arms-control 
measures. 

37.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  limited  United  States  anti-ballistic- 
missile  deployment  decisioiv  does  not  represent  an  acceleration  of  the 
(.Tnited  States-Soviet  strategic  arms  race.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
already  initiated  an  anti-ballistie-missile  deployment,  has  never  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  limited  United  States  anti-ballistic-missile  deployment 
would  be  provocative  to  it,  and  we  would  assume  that,  that  view  re¬ 
mains  unchanged.  We  think  it  has  now  l>ecome  vital  that  the  United 
States  and  tlie  Soviet  Union  be  able  to  assure  each  other  of  the  limited 
puiqxtse  of  both  offensive  and  defensive  forces  and  be  able  to  reach 
some  agreement  on  controlling  the  nuclear  strategic  arms  race. 

38.  .Secretary  McNamara  made  the  position  of  the  United  States 
quite  cle^xr  when  he  stated: 

liCt  me  empluisize — and  I  cannot  do  so  too  strongly — that  our  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  a  limited  antt-ballistir-missile  deployment  in  no  way  indicates  that 
we  feel  that  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
j'.v.clcr.r  offensive  and  defensive  forces  is  any  the  le.ss  urgent,  or  dcsirahle.'* 

Mr.  McNamara  said  more.  lie  saio ; 

We  do  not  want  a  nuclear  arms  raw  with  the  Soviet  Union — primarily  l)e- 
ca>isc  tlie  act.ion-reaotiou  plienomeiion  inuKe.s  it  foolish  and  futile.  But  if  tlie 
only  way  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  ohlainiiig  Ur.st-sJiriko  capability 
over  ns  is  to  I'ligage  in  such  a  race,  the  United  States  imsses.ses  in  ample  nbiui- 
daiK-o  the  rc.sourccs,  the  technology,  and  the  will  to  run  fas-tcr  in  that  race  for 
whatever  distance  is  required. 

But  what  we  would  much  prefer  to  do  is  to  conic  to  a  renlisUc  and  rcasonahly 
riskless  agreement,  with  tiie  Soviet  I’liion  wiiich  would  effectively  prevent  such 
an  anus  race.  We  both  have  strategic  nuclear  arsenals  greatly  in  excess  of  a 
credible  assured  destruction  capalulity.  These  ar.seiials  have  reached  tlmt  point 
of  exeess  in  eaeli  case  for  prwisely  tlie  same  reason  :  we  eacli  have  reacted  to 
the  other's  build-up  witli  very  conservative  calculations.  We  have'.  Hint  is,  each 
built  a  greater  arsenal  than  either  of  us  needed  for  a  .siK'oiul-stiiko  capability, 
simply  because  we  each  wanted  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  worst  ))lau.sil)le  cas<’. 

But  since  we  now  each  po.sse.ss  a  deterrent  in  excess  of  our  individual  needs, 
both  of  our  itatious  would  biuielit  from  a  i»roiHTl,v-vsnfegnnrded  itgveement  first  to 
limit,  and  later  to  reduce,  both  our  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear 
forces.* 


*  Antr,  p.  390. 

*  Ante,  pp.  :{03-;m. 

*  idtifc,  pp.  388-389. 
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r  need  liiinlly  irpeat  that  the  Unitoe]  Slate.s  is  firiidy  eomniittod 
to  ndiicviiiji  an  oquitanle  iioii-prolifoi’at ion  treaty  and  docs  not  con- 
sielor  tliat  this  liinilcel  anti-hnili.stic-inissile  deployinent  di‘<4si<>ii  slioiild 
ill  any  way  dcoreaKo  tlie  dosirahility  of  a  non-iiroli fora! ion  treaty  to 
otlier  nations.  To  tlie.  extent  tliat  our  anti-'.ialiislic-inissile  denloynient 
will  ali'ect  the  seeuritv  considerations  of  other  countries,  I  hclieve  it 
will  favour  non-proliferation.  The  deployment  will  foreidose  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  asucce.ssful  Chinese  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  and 
will  thereby  provide  further  assurance  of  our  determination  to  sup¬ 
port  our  Asian  fiaonds  ajGtainst  Chinese  nuclear  blackmail. 

40.  Finally,  my  Government  wi.shos  me  to  empha.size  today  that  the 
United  States  limited  anti-balli.stic-mi.ssile  deployment  decision  will 
in  no  way  interfere  with  continued  T'nited  Stab's  adherence  to  existinc 
arms-control  afijreemonts,  such  as  the  limited  test-ban  Treaty  '  and  the 
outer  sjjaco  Treaty;  ®  and  it  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  our  ell'orts 
to  ai'hie\o  progress  on  other  important  arms-control  objectives.  We 
will  continue  to  work  towards  the  achievement  of  tlie  measures  which 
we  have  presented  to  this  Conference. 


Report  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Conference 
of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States,  September  19,  1967  ‘ 

I.  TKUJts  OP  Keferench  and  Oroanization  of  hie  Coarsrrn'EE's  Work 

1.  Hy  resolution  2163  B  (XXI)  of  17  Xovember  1900,  (lie  General 
Assembly  decided  to  convene  a  conference  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Conference)  to  meet  not  later  than 
July  190R  to  consider  the  following  and  other  related  questions:  “(a) 
How  can  the  security  of  the  non-nuclear  States  best  be  assured^  (b) 
How  may  non-nuclear  Powers  co-operate  among  tlieniselves  in  pre- 
I’enting  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons?  (c)  How  can  nuclear  cle- 
\  ice:.  bo  use^l  for  exclusively  peaceful  purposes?”  By  the  same  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  General  Assembly  requested  its  President  immodiatoly  to  set 
up  a  preparatory  committee  (liereafter  refei-red  to  as  tlie  Committee), 
widely  irpreseiitiitive  of  tho  iion-nucdear-weapon  States,  to  make  ap- 
jiropriatc  arrangements  for  convening  the  Conference  and  to  consider 
I  bo  question  of  iussociating  nuclear-weapon  States  with  the  work  of 
tho  Confeivnce,  and  report  thereon  to  tlie  General  Assembly  at  its 
twenty-socond  session.- 

2.  In  aci'ordance  with  the.  resolntion,  the  President  of  the  twenty- 
lii'st  session  of  tlie  General  \sspmbly,  after  extensive  con.siiltations 
with  all  sections  of  the  membership,  amiomx  ed  on  '20  Hecembei’  1900 
( loOOth  plenary  meeting  of  the  General  A.^sembly)  that  the  (^onimit- 
(('('  would  be  comiiosed  of:  Clule,  Dahomey,  Kenya,  Knnait,  Malaysia, 
Malta,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Sjiain,  United  Republic  of  'ram'.aiiin. 

3.  Tlie  (''oimnittoo  lield  ten  meetings  at  United  Nations  Headiinar- 


'  /)nciim0Htit  on  Disarmament,  1903.  pp.  291-20:!. 
'  “  .1(1  tr,  pp.  38-1. 1. 

j  ‘  A/ii817,  Sept.  1).  1907. 

S  *  Doouments  on  Disarmament ,  1900.  pp.  7*19-750. 
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tei’S,  on  2  February,  9  March,  5  and  G  July,  17,  22  and  28  Aupfusl,  7 
and  15  September  1967  {A/CONF.:55/PC/t5IU-10). 

4.  At  its  fii-st  meeting,  on  2  Fcbnmiy  1967,  the  Committee  unani¬ 
mously  elected  its  ofTicers,  as  follows : 

Chah'mani  Mr.  Burudi  Nabwera  (Konya) 

Vice-Ghairnum:  Mr.  Manuel  Aznar  (Spain) 

Rapporteur:  Mr,  Peter  S.  Lai  (Malaysia) 

5.  The  memboi-s  of  the  Committee  Avere  reprosentod  as  follows : 


Ghih 

Mr.  Jose  Pihera 

Mr.  Javier  lllancs 

Mr.  Uldaricio  Figueroa 

Dahomey 

Mr.  Maxiinc-Tjcopold  Zollner 
Mr.  Virgilc-Octave  Tevoed]'ro 

Kenya 

Mr.  Burudi  Nabwera 

Mr.  0.  A.  Fakih  El  Kindy 

Mr.  Peter  Maragia  Nyamwoya 
Mr.  Japhet  Gideon  Kiti 

Kmoait 

Mr.  Rashid  A1 -Rashid 

Mr.  Soubhi  J.  Khanachet 

Mr.  Sami  Jocoub  Shammas 
Mr.  Zaim  Imam 

Malaysia 

Mr.  Raja  Aznam 

Mr.  Peter  S.  Lai 

Malta 

Mr.  Arvid  Pardo 

Mr.  Victor  J.  Gauci 

Nigeria 

Mr.J.T.  F.Ivalla 

Mr.  A.  A.  Mohammed 
Mr.E.N.  Eyo 

Pahistan 

Mr.  Syed  Amjnd  Ali 

Mr.  Agha  Shahi 

Mr.  S.  A.  Pasha 

Mr.  Naseem  Mirza 

Peru 

Mr.  Carlos  Mackehenie 

Mr.  Jaime  Caceres 

Mr.  Manuel  F.  Boza 

Spain 

Mr.  Manuel  Aznar 

Mr.  Jaime  do  Pinies 

Mr.  Pedro  Temboury 

Mr,  Fernando  Arias  Salgado 

United  Republic  of  T anzania 

Mr,  John  W.  S.  Malecela 

Mr.  Idi  Hamisis  Mtingwa 

Mr.  M.  A.  Foum 

6.  Mr.  Aleksei  E.  Nesterenko,  IJnder-Socretary  of  the  Department 
of  Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs,  and,  in  his  absence,  Mr. 
M.  A.  Vellodi,  Depttty  to  the  Under- Secretary,  repi’csenfed  the  Sec- 
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retiirj'-Gencral.  Mr.  O.  Frey,  Associate  Chief  of  the  Disarmament 
AlVaim  Division,  acted  as  Swretai’y  of  the  Committee. 

7.  In  tJie  course  of  its  meetings,  the  Committee,  in  conformity  with 
its  mandate  to  make  appropriate  arrangements  for  convening  the 
Conference  and  to  examine  the  question  of  associaling  mndoar-weapon 
States  witli  the  work  of  the  Conference,  considered  the  following 
substantive  matters : 

tni  Frovisional  agenda  for  the  Conference. 

(b)  Que-stion  of  associating  nuclear-weapon  Slates  with  the 
work  of  the  Conference. 

fc)  Draft  rules  of  procedure  for  the  Confei-ence. 

(d)  Place  and  time  of  the  Conferemce. 

(e)  Documentation  for  the  Conference. 

Cf)  Cost  estimates. 

(g)  Adoption  of  the  report. 

II.  Pkovisional  Agenda  for  the  Confere.ncb 

8.  The  Committee  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  its  time  to  the 
drafting  of  a  provisional  agenda  for  the  Conference  that  would  reflect 
and,  at  the  same  time,  develop  the  questions  raised  in  the  first  operative 
paragraph  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2153  B  (XXI) 

9.  At  its  third  and  fourth  meetings,  on  5  and  6  July  19G7,  the 
Committee  discussed  an  outline,  informally  submitted  by*  its  olTicei's, 
pertaining  to  an  agenda  for  the  Confemnee.  As  a  result  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  adopted  a  tentative  outline,  subject  to  subsequent  review 
by  the  Committee. 

10.  On  17  August,  Pakistan  submitted  a  Working  Paper  (A/CONF. 
35/PC/L.6)  which  took  into  consideration  the  previous  outline  as 
well  as  other  suggestions,  and  put  it  forward  as  a  basis  for  further 
discussion  by  the  Committee.  The  latter,  after  considering  the  Work¬ 
ing  Paper,  decided  that  the  Chairman  .should  appoint  a  number  of 
representatives  to  form,  togetlier  with  the  other  officers  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  Working  Group  to  prepare  a  draft  proidsioiial  agenda  for 
the  Conference,  taking  as  a  basis  the  existing  outlines  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Chairman  appointed  the  representatives  of  Chile,  Nigeria 
and  Pakistan  to  join  the  oflicers  as  members  of  the  Working  Group. 

11.  On  28  August,  the  Working  Group  submitted  a  draft  provisional 
agenda  for  the  Conference  (A/CONF.35/PC/L.9),  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  with  minor  changes. 

12.  For  record  purposes,  on  1  September  a  revised  text  of  the 
Working  Paper  by  Pakistan  (A/CONF.35/PC/L.6/Rev.l)  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  delegation  of  Pakistan. 

13.  nie  provisional  agenda  for  the  Conference.,  as  lecommended  by 
the  Committee  (A/CONF.35/PC/L.11),  is  annexed  to  this  report 
(annex  I). 

14.  At  the  ninth  meeting,  the  Rapporteur  submitted,  in  relation  to 
tlie  work  of  the  Committee,  two  papers,  “Security  guarantees  in  the 
context  of  measui'cs  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  wcaiions”  and 
“The  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  in  the  context  of  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons”,  issued  as  documents  A/CONF.35/ 
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PC/L.14  and  A/CONF.85/PC/L.ir),  ropppctivoly  (toe  annexes  IV  and 

V). 

III.  Qxncsnox  of  AssociAnNu  Xvci.FAnAVKAroN'  Stait,.s  Wmi 
Till-.  WoUK  OF  TIIK  COXFKUKNC'K 

15.  Under  paragraph  2  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2153  11 
(XXI),  the  Committee  was  to  consider  the  question  of  associating 
“nuclear  States'’  AS’ith  tJie  work  of  tlie  Conference. 

16.  The  question  wiis  raised  b)'  some  representati\’es  at  the  second 

°oting  and  again  discussed  by  the  Committee  at  its  fifth  meeting. 

prasentatives  appreciated  the  importance  of  tJie  co-operation  of  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  States  for  the  success  of  the  Conference,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  agreed  that  nuclear- weapon  States  should  he  invited  to  attend 
from  the  outset  with  full  rights  of  participation  except  the  right  to 
vote.  This  voting  rule  results  from  the  sixecific  nature  of  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

17.  Consequently,  the  Committee  decided  to  recommend  that  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  States  should  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  Conference 
with  full  rights  except  the  I'ight  to  vote. 

IV.  Duafi'  Rules  of  Puoceduue  for  'hie  CoNraREXCE 

18.  At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  dinft  rules  of  procedure  were 
prepared  by  the  Secretariat  ( A/COX F.35/PC/L.8).  on  the  basis  of 
those  used  by  similar  United  Nations  conferericcs.  "Wlxile  these  draft 
rules  derive  essentially  from  the  rules  of  proco<lure  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  they  incorporate,  ehanccs  made  to  reflect  the  dilYcrences  be¬ 
tween  the  General  As-sembly,  which  meets  annually  and  ha.s  x-ory  wide 
terms  of  rofcreuce  covering  many  fields,  and  a  conference  of  the  hat nre 
hero  concerned,  which  is  not  a  continuing  body  and  which  is  convened 
to  consider  only  one  specific  field:  to  i^rovide  the  givatest  pos-sible 
flexibility,  clarity  and  simplicity;  and  to  take  account  of  cei-tuin  prac¬ 
tices  which  have  developed  in  giving  actual  effect  to  particular  rule.<. 

It).  Tiro  Committee  decided  to  reoommend  tlie  rules  jnojuired  by  the 
Secretariat,  a.s  amended  duiing  the  deiiate.  Certain  iKiints  ari.sing  m’.t 
of  the  draft  rules  received  particular  attention. 

20.  Concerning  A'oting  rights  (rule  33).  the.  Committee,  after  due 
consideration  of  this  important  question,  and  mindful  of  its  previous 
decision  on  as.sociating  micleur-weapon  Sbates  with  the  worlc  of  tlie 
Conference,  decided  to  recommend  a  draft  rule  specifying  fliat  each 
non-nuclear- wea])on  State  representeil  at  the  Conference  should  liavo 
one  vote;  and  nucleni’-weapon  State.s  participating  in  the  Conference 
sliould  liavc  all  rights,  e.xceptthatof  voting. 

21.  The  Committee,  agreed  that,  in  adilition  to  a  general  commit - 
tee  and  a  credentials  committee,  the  Conference  should  establish  “txvo 
or  more”  main  committees,  as  it  deemwl  necessary  for  (ho  perforiuiinci' 
of  its  functions  (rule  45). 

22.  Regarding  the  official  and  working  languages  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  Committee,  in  \icw  of  the  pa rtic.i pants  in  the  Conference, 
agreed  that  (a)  Chinese,  English,  Fronch,  Russian  and  Siianish  slmnld 
bo  the  otfiei.al  languages  of  the  Conference,  while  English,  French,  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Spanish  should  bo  the  working  languages  (rule  52)  :  (bl 
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spcprhos  matU'  in  auv  of  tl\o.  oflicial  languages  slionld  be  interpreted 
into  the  otiier  ollicial  language-s  (nile  o:!) ;  (c)  iniportunt.  doeuinciits 
of  the  Conference  sliould  be  made  available,  in  the.  official  languages, 
while  other  documents  and  suminai\y  rex'oi-ds  should  be  made  available 
in  the  working  languagesof  the  Conference  (rule  56). 

;2:i.  The  Coimnittee  also  agrecnl  (rule  (>0)  that  obst'rvers  from  the 
competent  specialized  agencies  and  Uie  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  miglit  participate,  without  the  right  to  vote,  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Conference,  and  its  main  committees,  on  questions  within 
t  lie  scojie  of  their  activities. 

•J4.  The  draft  rules  of  proce<lure  for  the  Conference,  as  recommend''cl 
by  the  Committee  (A/CONF.ho  'PC/L.T2),  are  annexed  to  this  report 
(annex  II).“ 


V.  Place  and  'Pime  of  the  Conference 

2o.  The  Committee  was  bound  by  the  time-limit  fixed  in  General 
Assembly  resolution  2153  E  (XXI) ,  according  to  which  the  Conference 
was  to  meet  not  later  than  July  1968.  As  to  the  place  of  the  Conference, 
the  Committee,  after  considering  various  issues  involved,  decided  to 
recommend  Geneva  as  the  venue  of  tlie  Conference  as  being  the  most 
suitable. 

26.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  Conference,  the  prevailing  view  was 
that  at  lea.st  four  to  five  weeks  would  he  needed  if  it  was  to  fulfil  its 
task  asset  out  in  the  provisional  agenda. 

27.  The  Secretariat,  after  consulting  the  United  Nations  Office  at 
Cioueva,  informed  the  Committee  that,  taking  into  account  the  sched¬ 
ule.  of  orher  United  Nations  conferences  planned  for  the  fiist  part  of 
lUdS,  the  only  suitable  date  for  holding  the  Conference  in  Geneva,  was 
from  11  March  to  10  April  1968.  The  Committee,  in  tlie  circumstances, 
accepted  the  dates  and  recommends  that  the  Conference  be  held  at  the 
United  Nations  Office  in  Geneva  from  11  March  to  10  April  1968. 

YI,  Documentation  for  the  Conference 

28.  I'he  Committee  discussed  documentation  at  several  meetings 
and  agreed  tliat  adequate  pre-Couference  documentation,  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  draft  agenda,  would  be  needed,  especially  as  (he  Confer¬ 
ence  would  lie  dealing  with  complex  subjects  end  would  be  attended  by 
some  countries  not  having  first-hand  experience  of  all  the  implications 
of  nuclear  technology. 

29.  It  was  felt  that  some,  papers  should  be  prepared  bj'  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  with  the  help  of  consultants,  if  necessary. 

30.  The  Commiltee  considered,  at  fii-st,  the  possibility  of  making 
sppei  lie  recommendations  to  the  General  As.sombly  as  to  the  subjects  on 
whicli  papers  should  bo  prepared  prior  to  the  Conference.  Following 
a  suggestion  liy  the  Ra])portenr.  it  then  decided  to  recommend  that, 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  jirovisional  agenda  for  the  Conference,  the 
General  Assembly  should  ask  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  and  comprehensive  documentation  on  the  various  items  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Conference. 


’  Not  printed  Iiore. 
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VII.  Cost  Esttmates 

31.  In  considering  the  cost  of  the  Conference,  the  Committee  liad  be¬ 
fore  it  tentative  cost  estimates  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  on  the  basis 
of  various  assumptions  concerning  the  duration  of  the  Conference,  the 
number  of  meetings  per  day,  the  m....ber  of  oflicial  and  working  lan¬ 
guages  and  ♦be^'-atent  nf  the  documentation  (A/CONF.35/PC/Ii.4  and 
Add.  1  and  2). 

32.  At  Uie  Committee’s  request,  fui-ther  estimates  (A/CONF.35/PC/ 
L.4/Rev.  1)  were  submitted  by  the  Secretariat  after  the  Committee 
had  taken  decisions  on  the  foregoing  questions. 

33.  Based  on  the  assumptions  made  throughout  this  report,  and  sum¬ 
marized  in  paragraph  1  of  docimrent  A/CONF.35/PC/L.4/I{ev.l 
(annexed  to  this  report  as  annex  III),*  the  i-evised  estimates  deal 
n  ith  the  following  naain  categories  of  expenditures ;  temporary  sub¬ 
stantive  and  scci-etarial  staff  and  consultants;  pro-Conference  docu¬ 
mentation  ;  Conference  servicing  costs ;  and  preparation  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  final  report  of  the  Conference. 

34.  The  Committee  was  at  all  times  conscious  of  its  responsibility  to 
ensure  strict  economy  in  the  arrangements  for  the  Conference,  even 
though  it  felt  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  Conference  miu>t  be  the 
overriding  concern. 

VIII.  Adoption  op  the  Report 

35.  At  its  tenth  meeting,  held  on  15  September  1967.,  the  Committee 
adopted  its  report,  as  revised  and  amended  during  the  di  icussion. 

Annex  I 

PROVISIONAL  AGENDA  FOR  THE  CONFERENCE  OP  NON-NUCLEAR- 
WEAPON  STATES  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  PREPARATORY  COMMITTEE 

1.  Methods  of  assuring  the  security  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States 

(a)  Conclusion  of  an  international  convention  under  which  nnclear- 
weajjon  States  undertake  not  to  use  or  threaten  the  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  weaixms  against  States  whieli  have  unconditionally  re¬ 
nounced  the  production,  acquisition  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons 

(b)  Security  guarantees  through  international  agreements  against 
a  throat  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  a  non-miolear- 
wcapou  State  which  has  renounced  tlio  production,  acquisition 
and  use  of  nuclear  weapons 

(c)  Est.'.blishmont  of  nuclear-free  zones 

(d)  Declaration  by  nuclear- weapon  States,  jointly  or  severally,  to 
protect  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  which  have  renounced 
the  production,  acquisition  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against 
threat  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons 

(e)  Otlicr  methoiis 

(f)  Procedure  for  implementing  these  measures  and  invoking  such 
guarantees 


■  Net  printed  liere. 
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2.  Impliciitions  of  production  and  accpnsiiion  of  nuclonr  weapons  by 

non-nuclear-weapon  States 

(a)  Security  implications 

(b)  Ecoiioinic  implications 

3.  Prevention  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  thrmif'h  co¬ 
operation  among  non-nuclear-weapon  States 

(ii)  The  nuesticn  cf  t'le  vemineiation  of  the  production,  acquisition 
and/or  use  of  nuclear  weapons  b}’  non-nuclear- weapon  States 
in  the  context  of  non-iirolife-ration 

(b)  Co-operation  among  non-nuclear-weapon  States  in  avoid¬ 
ing  tlie  presence,  of  nuclear  weapons  on  tlieir  territory,  includ¬ 
ing  the  e.stablishinent  of  nuclear-free  -/.ones 

(c)  Consideration  of  an  international  convention  by  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  to  undortnko  the  prevention  of  the  production, 
acquisition  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons 

(d)  Reciprocal  insjiectious  on  a  bilateral  basis  and  multilateral  in¬ 
spections  by  an  international  agenev,  of  nuclear  establishments 
for  peaceful  purpose.s,  in  the  territory  of  non-nuciGav-wcepon 
States  and  safeguards  against  industrial  espionage  through 
such  inspections 

(e)  The.  question  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  by 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  and  the  possibility  of  misiuse  of  such 
technology  for  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons 

(f)  Submission  of  periodic,  reports  by  countrie.s,  to  an  international 
agency,  on  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  nuclear  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  fissionable  material  siipiilied  by  them  to  non-nu- 
cloar-ivcai>on  States  for  peaceful  purposes 

4.  Programmes  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 

(a)  Access  for  non-nuclear- weapon  States  which  have  renounced 
the  prodm  tion,  acquisition  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons  to  tech¬ 
nology  for  peaceful  use.sof  nuclear  energy 

(b)  Assistance  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  which  have  renounced 
the  production,  acquisition  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
implementation  of  programmes  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy 

(c)  The  question  of  peaceful  explosions  for  the  benefit  of  non-nu¬ 
clear-weapon  States 

Im[)lemcntation  of  Conference  decisions 


Address  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  [Extract},  September  21,  1967  ’ 

T  turn  now  to  a  third  momentous  problem :  the  search  for  reliable 
Jirogrammes  of  intcrnatio’ial  disarmament  and  arms  control,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  field  of  nucloa  •  weapons. 

'  .\/RV.  l.'iCS  (prnv.) ,  pp.  27  32. 
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Stoji-by-step  progi'ess  in  this  field,  which  soflincd  out  of  rench  for  so 
lunny  yenrs,  hiis  more  recently  become  a  reality.  Significant  limita¬ 
tions  regarding  nuclear  weapons  have  been  accepted  by  the  nuclear 
Powoi’s  m  the  Antarctic  Treaty  of  1959, in  the  Partial  Nuclear  Test- 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963,’  and  only  last  year  in  the  Outer  Space  Treaty.^ 
I'hese  successive  stops  have  encouraged  us  to  taclde  one  of  the  most 
basic  aspects  of  the  nuclear  dilemma:  the  threat  of  the  spreud  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  to  more  and  more  nations.  This  poses  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  to  peace  and,  indeed,  to  the  survival  of  mankind.  The  longer 
this  problem  remains,  the  graver  the  danger  becomes. 

My  Orivornment  has  long  been  very  much  alive  to  this  danger.  In 
response  to  it  we  have  given  the  highest  priority  in  +hc  Kighteen- 
Nafion  Disaianament  Committeeto  the  objective  of  a  non-proliferation 
treaty.  Last  month  this  long  elfort  culminated  in  the  simunaneous 
tabling  by  the  I’nited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  identical  drafts 
of  a  noh-prolifemtion  treaty,  complete  in  all  except  its  safeguard 

Provisions.’  The  texts  of  these  drafts  will  bo  avaihiole  in  document 
orm  to  all  Members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

I  must  frankly  state  that  complex  problems  still  remain.  But  we  are 
hopeful  that  a  complete  treaty  draft,  including  a  generally  acceptable 
salcguard  jirovision,  will  bo  presented  to  this  session  in  time  to  allow 
for  consideration  and  action  by  the  Assembly,  under  whoso  general 
direction  and  ^idance  this  treaty  is  being  negotiated, 

But  I  should  also  say  that  the  presentation  of  such  a  comidoted 
draft  will,  of  course,  not  be  the  end  of  the  process.  There  will  remain 
the  understandable  desire  of  certain  non-nuclear  countries  for  as- 
suram-i'S  against  nuclear  blackmail.  The  Assembly,  in  addition  to 
endorsing  the  timty  as  we  hope  it  will,  can  make  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  treaty's  objective  of  non-proliferation  by  helping  to 
develop  a  solution  to  this  important  and  I’olated  problem. 

Wo  fully  understand  that  the  drafts  which  have  been  tabled  in 
Geneva  are  far  too  important  to  admit  of  hurried  consideration  by 
prospective  signatories.  But  neither  does  this  urgent  matter  admit  of 
procrastination.  All  concerned  Bowel’s,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  alike, 
slionld  press  forward  with  ail  practical  speed  to  the  coiu-bisiou  of  a 
final  treaty.  Indeed,  the  General  Assembly  itself  spoke  to  all  of  us  last 
year  when  it  Hn.aniniously  declared,  in  resolution  2149  (XXT) : 

First,  that  States  take  all  nece.ssary  stejis  to  facilitate  and  at'hieve  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  the  conclusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty; 
and 

Second,  that  nil  Stetes  refrain  from  any  actions  conducive  to  prolif¬ 
eration  or  which  might  hamper  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement.® 

Our  preoccupation  with  the  non-proliferation  treaty  has  not 
diminished  my  Government 's  (roncern  over  other  major  jirohloms  in  the 
anns-control  field.  U'-gh  on  the  list  of  these  problems  is  the  growing 
arsenal  of  strategic  ofl’ensive  and  defensive  missiles.  Some  time  ago 

‘  Dociimrnts  on  Disarmaincni ,  iO'iS-lOSO,  vol.  11.  pp.  l.lM-l.ViO. 

•  Ilitl..  1PG3,  pp.  ’291-293. 

]»p.  3S-43. 

‘Ante,  pp.  33S-3'tl. 

•  Dociinirnts  on  Disarmament,  IS66.  pp.  (W6-CS7. 
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\M'  fXi)i'oss(*(l  to  the  Soviet  Union  onr  interest  in  an  luulei'sUiiuling 
wliicli  wonkl  limit  the  deployment  of  suvh  missiles. 

In  the  interim,  \Ye  in  the  United  States  have  been  obliged  to  review 
•  Miefidly  our  stiiitegic  position.  Our  eonclusion  from  this  review  wa.s 
tliat  our  sei-urity,  including  particularly  security  ugiiinst  the  tlireat 
of  a  possible  missile  attach  bv  maiidiind  ('hiua,  required  us  to  eMibarlc 
upon  the  construction  of  a  Vuuited  untiballistic  missile  .system— and 
1  '"nphasize  the  word  “limited". 

No  nation,  nuclear  or  non-nuclear,  should  feel  that  its  si'curity  is 
eudan.gcied  by  this  decision.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  extent  that  the 
United  Stales  will  be  better  able  to  nuu;t  its  international  defensive 
responsilulii ies  and  to  rcsixind  to  ajipeals  from  States  threatened  by 
Miii  lrar  blackmail,  the  present  safely  of  many  other  countries  may  in 
fact  be  enhanecu. 

1  lowever,  we.  have  no  illusions  t hat  the  const ruci  ion  and  deployment 
of  missilc-s  of  any  kind  is  the  preferred  road  to  security.  It.  is  not.  The 
events  which  led  to  our  decision  simplv  underscore  the  uririUil  imjmr- 
taiii'e  of  pursuing  negotiations  on  a  rimilation  of  .strategic  otVensive 
and  defensive  mis.siles.  1  lespite  our  lack  of  sticcess  thus  far,  the  United 
St;Ue.s  remains  ready  to  open  talks  on  this  subject  at  any  time. 

These  developments,  mortuiver,  once  again  demonstrate  the  urgent 
need  not  only  for  a  non-nroliferation  treaty,  but  for  all  the  necessaiy 
steps  toward  general  aiul  eoinplete  disurmamenl.  no  one  imagine 
t  mu  the  building  or  acquisition  of  a  nuclour  bomb  buys  cheap  seennty. 
True  security  for  all  rowei-s,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  nlilce,  lies  in 
prognvss  in  the  entire  range  of  arms  control  and  disannainent  meas¬ 
ures,  including  control  of  the  strategic  arms  race,  a  verifiable  compix*- 
heiisive  test-bun,  and  a  cut-off  of  production  of  lissiouablo  materials 
for  weapons  purposes.  The  sum  of  such  acts  ^vill  help  to  build  a  more 
secui'o  world  for  all  and  perhaps  ensure  our  very  survival. 


Address  by  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  (Miki)  to  the 
General  Assembly  [Extract}  t  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  September  22,  1967  ^ 


I  slumld  now  like  to  dwell  a  moment  on  tlie  quiv'^lion  of  the  pivven- 
tiuii  of  nucleiir  war.  In  order  to  pre\ent  a  nuclear  disaster,  iheiv  is  a 
ci)uq)eirmg  necil  for  all  of  us,  realizing  that  we  aiv  citizens  of  tliis 
shrinking  world  and  slmring  a  common  stake,  to  eliminate  tlie  danger 
of  nuclear  weapons'  ever  being  used,  l\y  nirmiotiug  better  mutual  trust 
■uitl  undei-standiug  among  nations,  and  by  thus  bringing  about  an 
eiusing  of  world  tensions. 

In  this  i-cgard,  it  is  of  tlm  utmost  iiuportanco  to  control  nuclear 
weapons  tliemselves.  My  Govenunent  tlius  subscribes  to  tho  spirit  of 
tlui  treaty  on  tlie  non-proli  feral  ion  of  nnelear  weapons,  now  attrueting 
ilm  attention  of  tlie  worUl.  It  is  ipiite.  clear  that  the  further  spread  of 
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those  weapons  would  only  increnso  the  danger  of  nuclear  wars  and 
je(mnrdize  world  peace. 

I  am  very  glad  to  note  that,  after  long  and  assiduous  efforts  hv  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
a  draft  treaty  on  the  non  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  lias  finally 
biHin  submitted  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disjirinament  in 
Geneva  for  conci'eto  deliberations.* 

To  attain  the  objective  of  this  treaty,  it  i.s  inost  important  to  ensure 
the  participation  of  as  many  countries  as  possible,  in  particular  all  the 
nuclear-weapon  and  all  non-nuclear- woaiion  States  with  nuclear  capa- 
bilitUss.  I  also  consider  it  necessary  for  both  (he  nuclear-weapon  niul 
tiro  non-nuclear- weapon  States  to  share  orpially  and  in  a  co-opeintive 
spirit  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  involved. 

From  this  point  of  view,  1  earnestly  hope  that  some  measures,  which 
might  bo  set  forth,  for  example,  in  tbe  form  of  a  United  Nations  res¬ 
olution,  will  bo  taken  by  the  nuclear  States  to  guarantee  the  non¬ 
nuclear  States — especial! V  those  pursuing  a  policy  of  non-alignment — 
against  attack  or  ( hreat  oJ  attnekby  miclear  we.apons. 

Also  of  paramount  importance  is  the  question  of  miclenv  disarma¬ 
ment.  Inasmuch  as  tho  non-proliferation  treaty  aims  at  a  world  with¬ 
out  nuclear  wars  and  the  furtherance  of  human  security  and  welfare,  it 
is  not  enough  merely  to  curb  the  increa,se  in  number  of  the  miclear 
iveapou  States.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty,  the  nuclear  States 
themselves  should  clearly  express  their  intention  to  start  taking  con¬ 
crete  measures,  beginning  wiUi  lyhatover  is  feasible,  for  the  realization 
of  nuclear  disarmament,  tho  ultimate  aim  being  the  demolition  of  all 
nuclear  weapons.  Should  that  treaty  end  up  as  a  mere  device  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  nuclear  monopoly  by  the  present  nuclear  States,  then  it  would 
completely  lose  its  moral  basis. 

Furthermore,  tho  total  prohibition  of  all  nuclear  weapon  tests  is 
also  an  important  aspect  of  tho  nuclear  disarmament  question.  It 
would  not  only  contribute  to  nuclear  disarmament  ns  such,  but  it 
would  also  bo  an  elTective  measure  to  prevent  tho  proliferation  of 
niickar  weapons.  In  all  cil’orts  to  prevent  nuclear  weuj)on  tests,  in¬ 
cluding  the  so-called  “detection  dub”,  my  Government  is  prepared  to 
oxteiul  positive  support  and  co-operation. 

Meanwhile,  1  strongly  hope  that  both  the  People's  Republic,  of 
China  and  Franco  will  heed  and  respond  to  tho  common  desire  of 
humanity  by  showing  a  co-operative  attitude  towards  the  part  ial  test- 
bn.n  treaty  and  the  non-proliierntion  ti-eaty. 

There  should  bo  no  lomi-holes  in  tho  treaty.  However,  the  peaceful 
iiso  of  nuclear  energy  offei-s  limitless  possibilities  for  niture  human 
welfare.  The  treaty,  therefore,  should  not  obstruct  the  sharing  by  nil 
parties  of  equal  opportunities  to  use  miclear  energy  for  pencefiil  pur¬ 
poses,  nor  should  it  hamjier  research  and  devdbpmeut  of  miclear 
energy  for  such  purpose.'?.  Tlicre  must  be  assurance  that  the  non-nu¬ 
clear  States  will  not  lie  placed  at  a  disadvantage  regarding  the  peace¬ 
ful  use  of  nuclear  energy.  At  tho  same  time,  I  strongly  hopo  that  tho 
nuclear  States,  which  have  greater  advantages  in  research  and  <lo- 
velopmont,  will  be  forthcoming  in  making  their  knowledge  available 
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to  other  State-s  so  that  the  ti-caty  would  serve  as  n  prime  mover  of 
international  oo-oiM-nition  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuelear  ener^rv.  I 
hope  tho  Member  States  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Coinniiltee  on  fhs- 
arinainent  will  pay  serious  attention  to  the  various  observations  whien 
will  no  (loabt  be  expi'essed  by  many  delegations  in  the  present  session 
of  tho  General  Assembly,  and  that  they  will  make  fiirtlier  ell’orts  for 
the  realization  of  a  just  and  equitable  trcatj’.  Mv  Government  is  ready 
to  eo  operate  fully  and  in  a  constructivo  spirit  in  international  en¬ 
deavours  to  achieve  disarmament.  That  we  may  contribute  more  etl’cc- 
tively  to  this  purpose,  my  Government  desires  an  opportunity  to  join 
other  nations  as  an  active  participant  in  international  organi/.aiions 
dealing  with  disarmament  questions. 


Address  by  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  to  the  General 
Assembly  [Extract},  September  22,  1967  ' 


Aims  of  conquest  in  foreign  policy  are  organically  alien  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  socialist  commonwealth  of  States.  Thei'ofore,  we 
have  no  need  for  armaments  other  than  for  the  purpose  of  defend¬ 
ing  our  sovereignty  and  territorial  inviolability  and  the  gains  of  the 
socialist  systeni.  fur  the  protection  of  our  allies  and  friends  and  tlie 
peaceful  life  ot  peoples.  Nor  are  theiv  in  socialist  society  any  such 
social  groups  which  would  derive  material  advantages  from  thc  arina- 
inonts  race. 

That  is  why,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Genoa  Conference  in  10'2‘2, 
where  for  the  first  time  representatives  of  the  socialist  and  the  capital¬ 
ist  systems  met  at  tho  table  of  international  negotiations,-  our  country 
has  Invariably  been  espousing  general  disarmament. 

That  is  why,  from  tho  very  first  davs  of  the  appearance  of  nuclear 
M'oapons,  the  Soviet  Ihiion.  has  been  nrmiy  advocating  their  prohibi¬ 
tion  and  elimination. 

That  is  why  we  are  also  raising  our  voice  in  favour  of  the  jirompt 
implementation  of  such  measures  to  curtail  the  arms  race  as  tlie  ban¬ 
ning  of  all  nuclear  weapons  tests,  the  elimination  of  foreign  military 
base's  in  alien  territories,  and  tho  ostnblishmenr  of  denuclearized  zones 
in  various  regions  of  tlie  world. 

We  mention  this  today  not  because  on  the  eve  of  a  great  jubilee  we 
should  like  once  again  to  demonstrate  the  Inimaneiiess  of  the  peaceful 
))olicy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  in  duty  hound  to  raise  anew  the 
pressing  questions  of  disiirimuiieiit  at  the  session  of  the  (icneral 
Assemhly  of  the  United  Nations  by  awnmiessof  the  fact  that  unless 
we  intenene  in  a  most  detcriiiined  way  in  the  liehl  from  whicli  thei-e 
originates  immense  danger  for  the  destinies  of  all  mankind — the  held 
of  the  nuclear  aniiament-s  raoi’ — all  pledges  of  dedication  to  the  ideals 
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of  pcaoe  proclaimed  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  will  remain  a  dead 
letter. 

Either  we  follow  (he  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which  embodies 
the  exj)e.rienco  of  the  peoples  that  sustained  the  brunt  of  World  War 
II  — in  which  case  all  States  must  display  a  high  sense  of  responsibility 
a!ul  find  ways  to  eliminate  the.  most  deslnictive  of  all  weapons,  mi- 
clear  arms — or  else  the  Governments  will  prove  incapable  of  bearing 
such  responsibility  and  the  entire  all'air  will  for  the  umiiteenth  time 
boil  down  to  a  repetition  of  solemn  words,  (he  adoption  of  resolu¬ 
tions  ostensibly  well-meaning  but  actually  useless.  The  Morld  lias 
reached  the  point  where  no  State  can  dodge  this  choice. 

Of  all  the  measures  which  could  today  contribule  to  curtailing  the 
nuclear  armaments  race  wo  believe  a  pi’essing  one  to  be  the  conclusion 
of  an  international  ti’eatj’  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
are  gratified  to  note  that  at  nresent  some  progress  has  been  registered 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  non-dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would  not 
only  place  no  encumbi'unoe  in  the  way  of  the  utilization  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  by  non-nuclear  nations;  it  would,  indeed, 
open  up  before  them,  too,  new  opportunities  in  this  respect . 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  not  only  our  contemporaries  but  our  de¬ 
scendants,  too,  will  duly  appreciate  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  ending 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons — if  this  important  matter  is  brought  to 
a  conclusion — as  an  act  of  great  realism  and  of  far-sighted  solicitude 
for  the  vital  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Six  years  ago  the  United  Nations  adopted  a  decision  which  declared 
nuclear  war  to  be  a  crime  against  humanity,  the  Declaration  on  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Use  of  Nuclear  and  Thermo-Nuclear  Weai)onsd 
Reflected  in  that  decision  by  the  ITnited  Nations  was  tlu;  natural  desire 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  States  to  mitigate  the  tlireat  of  nu¬ 
clear  war  and  to  ban  what  runs  counter  to  the  very  nature  of  man 
and  to  the  principles  of  humanism.  Bui,  unfortunately,  the  provisions 
of  that  Declaration  have  not  been  fc  malized  into  a  treaty. 

Why  is  this  so?  Would  not  all  State.-;,  nuclear  ami  non-nuclear,  and 
ail  peoples  stand  to  gain  from  the  adoption  of  internationai  obliga¬ 
tions  never  to  use  nuclear  weiipons?  The  vast  dill'erence  between  the 
situation  where  nuclear  bombs  a<'tually  bear  the  inscription  ‘“ready  for 
use”  or  “fit  for  launching”  and  the  situation  where  jirohibition  of  the 
use  of  puiclear  weapons  would  liecome  an  international  law  formulated 
into  a  treaty  is  far  too  obvious. 

Ilistoiy  is  familiar  witli  examples  when  certain  types  of  weapons 
were  not  put  into  action  because  their  use  had  been  banned  by  interna¬ 
tional  conventions  or  agi’eements.  Poison  gases  and  toxic  agents  took 
a  tt)ll  >f  tens  of  thousands  of  human  lives  in  World  War  I ;  yet  tliry 
were  not  used  in  World  War  II,  when  thc’e  already  existed  the 
Genova  Agreement  banning  the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.* 
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Who  today  objects  to  banning  tlie  use  of  nuclear  weapons?  Perhaps 
those  who  display  concern  for  pence?  No,  it  is  only  those  who  believe 
Moi'ld  wars  to  bo  mankind’s  inescapable  companion  who  are  calling 
for  the  legali’/ation  of  nuclear  weaixuis. 

It  is  they,  and  they  alone,  wlio  arc  doing  their  hesi  to  hypnotize 
people  by  all  sorts  of  magic  formulas,  such  as  the.  one  that  it  is  better 
not.  even  to  try  to  ban  tbe  use  of  nuclear  weajions  since  this  question 
is  much  too  serious,  much  too  complex  and  almost  hopeless.  A.s  if  if 
were  not  the  other  way  around:  the  more  formidable  the  problem,  the 
nu're  profoundly  it  agitates  the  peoples,  the  greater  is  the  need  to 
muster  the  utmost  effort  so  as  to  achieve  its  solution. 

Tim  peoples  of  the  world  curse  war  and  those  who  by  their  actions 
and  their  policies  have  twice  already  plunged  them  info  a  world 
sliuighter-liouse.  In  Europe  there  is  probably  not  a  single  scpiare  metre 
to  be  found  where  the  bones  of  the  killed  are  not  turning  into  dust 
and  wliere  the  soil  is  not  soaked  with  the  blood  of  those  who  have 
perished  in  the  wars.  Many  times  have  million-strong  armies  swei>t 
from  one  country  into  another,  from  West  to  East  ami  from  East  to 
"West.  This  has  haniiened  in  other  continents  as  well.  So  if  we  make  a 
special  mention  of  Europe,  it  i.=i  only  because  tbe  decisive  hurtles  of 
World  War  II  were  iilayed  out  on  its  vast  reache.s  and  becanse  it  is 
tliere  that  the  flaming  cliariot  of  war  was  given  full  rein — although 
the  tongues  of  flame  scorched  not  just  Europe  .alone. 

Unless  there  is  a  desire  to  hokl  the  world  in  a  state  of  war  fever, 
when  the  machinery  of  destruction  is  perfected  from  day  to  day  ancl 
from  year  to  year,  one  cannot  fail  to  agree  on  the  need  without  furllier 
delay  to  reach  imder.standing  on  the  complete  and  final  prohibition  of 
tire  use  of  nucie«r  rveapous.'  The  pre.senco  in  the  rvorld  of  immeirse 
stockpiles  of  such  weapons,  which  are  coirtinuing  to  grow,  and  the 
incessant  aggravations  and  military  confli<'ts  in  various  regions  of  the 
world  emphasize  still  more  the  urgency  of  the  solution  of  this  task. 

Proceetling  from  a  dc.sire  to  strengthen  the  feeling  of  security 
amongst  the  peoples  and  confidence  in  the  future,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  is  submitting  for  coirsi  derat  ion  by  the  t  weniy-second  session  of 
tiro  Genend  Assembly  of  the  T'nitcd  Nations  the  important  and  urgent 
item:  “Conclusion  of  a  Coii\eirtion  on  the  Proliibitioii  of  the  Use  of 
Nuclear  weapons"’.  At  the  .same,  time  we  are  suhmittiirg  a-  draft 
of  such  a  convention.^  The  Soviet  Government  suggests  that  each  State 
signing  the  convention  sliould  undertal'.e  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons, 
not  to  threaten  tlieir  use  and  not  to  induce  other  States  to  use  such 
weapons.  We  are  also  proposing  that  each  State  party  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  should  undertake  to  exert  the  utmost  effort  with  a  view  to  the 
prompt  achievement  of  agreement  to  end  the  production  and  to  dcsti'oy 
all  accuimdated  stockpiles  of  i\uclcar  weapons  under  a  treaty  on  gen- 
cr.al  and  complete  disarmament  under  cff’ectivc  international  control. 

These  are  the  key  provisions  of  the  draft  convention  which  the 
Soviet  GoveiTiment  is  submitting  for  the  attention  of  all  Slates  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations.  Their  essence  may  be  expressed  still  more 
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succinctly :  the  Soviet  Union  is  proposing  that  nuclear  weapons  be 
done  away  with  politically  and  that  the  road  further,  towards  their 
physical  scrapping,  be  sought  now. 

Sometimes  the  question  is  posed :  would  it  not  be  preferable  right 
away  to  agree  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  completely  ?  That  would 
indeed  be  much  better.  And  our  country  is  willing  to  take  this  step. 
It  is  not  we  who  a.re  almid  of  radical  solutions  ensuring  the  complete 
removal  of  the  Uireat  of  nuclear  war.  The  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly 
advanced  proposals  for  complete  nuclear  disarmament,  and  we  are 
propared  to  accept  it  this  very  moment.  It  is  othei’s  who  fear  such 
decisions  and  their  addi-ess  is  \Yell  known. 

In  these  conditions  to  link  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
wdth  their  complete  elimination  would  be  tantamount  factually  to  re¬ 
nouncing  Ixith  the  one  and  the  other.  To  take  an  “all  or  nothing”  stand 
is  nothing  shoi't  of  pseudo-radicalism  which  in  effect  boils  down  to  re¬ 
luctance  to  move  ahead  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  nuclear 
disannament. 

We  can  foresee  that  attempts  will  be  made  by  hook  or  by  crook  to 
shy  away  from  our  proposal  to  prohibit  the  use  of  nuclear  weaixms. 
In  the  past  such  personalities  in  the  Leamie  of  Nations  as  Lloyd-Georgo 
and  Tardieu,  Simon  and  Politis  devised  ingenious  procedures  in  order 
to  drown  any  viable  disarmament  proposal.  The  chief  secret  was  to 
establish  all  sorts  of  useless  committees  and  sub-committees  and  to  ca.st 
them  adrift  without  any  instructions  or  clear-cut  directives.  The  result 
was  that  their  activities  merely  echoed  the  discordance  in  the  Let^ie 
of  Nations  itself.  The  history  of  iK>st-war  disarmament  negotiations 
shows  that  there  is  still  no  lack  of  lovera  of  such  stratagems,  which 
look  more  like  the  funeral  of  a  reasonable  proposal  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  diplomatic  protocol. 

All  the  greater  is  the  resjmnsibilitv  that  rests  with  the  Governments 
that  are  aware  of  how  events  may  develop  unless  the  race  of  nuclear 
armaments  is  checked.  And  the  more  important  it  is  for  the  twenty- 
second  ses-sion  of  the  General  Assembly  to  adopt  a  clear  decision  which 
would  approve  the  proposal  to  conclude  a  convention  banning  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  emphasize  tlie  urgency  of  this  task. 

The  Moscow  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water  ®  was  followed  by  the  Treaty  on 
the  Principles  and  the  Activities  of  States  in  Outer  Space  which 
closed  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  for  nuclear  weai>ons.’  Today 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  non-dissominatloi . 
of  nuclenr  weapons,  if  yet  another  step  is  taken  and  an  international 
convention  prohibits  the  use  of  nuclear  weajwns,  the  possibility  to 
raise  to  a  practical  level  the  question  of  completely  purging  our  planet 
from  weapons  of  mass  destruction  would  come  palijably  closer. 

The  Soviet  delegation  expresses  the  hope  that  all  States  represented 
at  the  General  Assembly  will  give  due  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  our  proposal. 
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Letter  From  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  to  General  As* 
senibly  President  Manescu:  Prohibition  of  the  Use  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  September  22,  1967  ' 

On  instnietions  from  the  Government  of  the  I'niou  of  Soviet  Social¬ 
ist  Ucpnblics,  I  request  the  inclusion  in  the  agemlu  of  the  twenty- 
second  scission  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  os  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  urgent  matter,  of  an  item  entitled  “Conclusion  of  a  conven¬ 
tion  on  the  })rohibitiou  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons’’. 

Kver  since  nuclear  weapons  made  their  appearance,  the  Soviet 
Union,  guided  by  the  interests  of  strengthening  the  peace  and  security 
of  pcojdcs,  has  consistently  advocated  the.  i)rohibition  and  the  com¬ 
plete  elimination  of  these  weapons  of  nrass  destruction.  The  conclusion 
of  an  international  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  wovdd  bo  an  important  step  towards  solving  this  problem 
and  removing  the  throat  of  nueloiir  war. 

As  far  back  as  19G1,  the  United  Nations  General  As.sembly,  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  Beclaratiou  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  and 
thermo-nuclear  weapons,  declared  that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  was 
contrary  to  the  spirit,  letter  and  aims  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
rules  of  international  law,  and  was  a  crime  against  mankind  and 
civilization.® 

It  is  well  known  that,  with  a  view  to  putting  in  treaty  form  the 
jirovisions  of  the  Declaration  on  the  piohihition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  jms-sibility  of  concluding  a 
convention  on  the  subject.  However,  in  spite  of  the  positive  attitude  of 
many  Governments  towards  such  a  step,  it  has  far  not  been  taken. 

Now,  with  tho  accumulation  of  huge  stoclcs  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  world  and  the  complication  of  tho  international  situation  as  a 
rcsvdt  of  the  aggre-ssive  actions  of  certain  States,  the  solution  of  tho 
problem  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  acquires  special 
urgency. 

Desiring  to  promote  a  speedy  solution  of  this  problem,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  tho  USSR  calls  on  the  Government.s  of  all  States  Members 
of  tho  United  Nations  to  give  due  consideration  at  the  twenty-second 
session  of  tho  General  Assembly  to  the  item  “Conclusion  of  a  conven¬ 
tion  on  tho  prohibition  of  tho  use  of  nuclear  weapons.”  Tho  Soviet 
Government  is  introducing  a  draft  of  such  a  convention  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly’s  consideration.®  The  Soviet  Government  is  convinced 
(hat  the  examination  of  this  item  and  the  adoption  of  a  clear  decision 
by  the  Geircral  Assembly  in  favour  of  tho  conclusion  of  a  convention 
on  tho  prohibition  of  the  uso  of  nuclciir  wesrpons  will  servo  tho  cause 
of  peace  and  tho  relaxation  of  international  tension  and  will  be  in 
keeping  with  tho  interests  of  all  peoples. 

I  should  bo  grateful  if  you  would  rega’  d  this  letter  as  tho  explana¬ 
tory  memorandum  provided  for  by  rule  ^0  of  the  rules  of  procecfure  of 
tho  General  Assembly  and  if  you  would  circulate  it,  and  tho  attached 


■  A/C834,  Sept.  22,  TXi7. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  C48-<550 
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draft  Convention  on  tho  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  as 
ofticial  documents  of  the  General  Asseinb’  y. 

Soviet  Draft  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use 
of  Nuclear  Weapons,  September  22,  1967  * 

The  Parties  to  the  present  Convention, 

Desiring  to  further  international  peace  and  security  of  peoples, 
Aware  of  the  exceedingly  serious  consequences  for  all  mankind  of 
a  nuclear  war. 

Confirming  the  Declaration  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
and  thermo-nuclear  weapons,  adopted  bv  the  General  Asseniblv  ir. 
1961,'^ 

ConJiuhring  that  tho  conclusion  of  a  Convention  on  the  prohibition 
of  tho  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  significantly  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  other  disarmament  questions, 

Have  agreed  as  follows; 

Article  1 

Each  Party  to  this  Convention  gives  the  solemn  undertaking  to  re¬ 
frain  from  using  nuclear  weapons,  from  thretitening  to  use  them  and 
from  inciting  other  States  to  use  them. 

Article  2 

Each  Party  to  this  Convention  undertakes  to  malce  every  effort  to 
arrive  as  soon  as  possible  at  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  production 
and  the  destruction  of  all  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  in  conformity 
with  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control. 


ArtieJe  3 

1.  This  Convention  sluill  be  open  to  alt  States  for  signature. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  bo  subject  to  ratification  by  signatory 
States. 

3.  This  Convention  shall  bo  open  to  any  State,  for  aeees.sion. 

4.  Instruments  of  ratification  and  instnuuents  of  accession  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Govornment.s  of  .  .  .  .,  which  are  hei-eby  des- 
igna.ted  tho  Depositary  Governments. 

5.  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force  after  its  ratification  by  all 
tho  Parties  to  the  Coni'cntioii  possessing  nuclear  weapons. 

C,  For  States  whose  instruments  or  ratification  or  accession  are 
deposited  subsequent  to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Convent  ion,  it  sliall 
enter  into  force  on  tho  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

7.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall  promptly  inform  all  signa¬ 
tory  and  acceding  States  of  the  date  of  each  signa.ture,  tho  date  of 


*  A/6834,  Sept.  22,  1907.  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  .submitted  the  draft  con¬ 
vention  to  the  President  of  the  General  A.ssombly  with  a  letter  of  the  same  date 
(supra). 

‘  Documents  on  Disarmament.  JVGl,  pp.  Gl.H-O.'jO. 
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deposit  of  each  iiistruinout  of  ratification  or  accession,  tlio  date  of  tlie 
entry  into  force  of  tliis  Convention,  and  of  any  otlier  notification. 

Article  If. 

This  Convention  shall  be  of  unlimited  duration. 

Article  5 

This  Convention,  the  Russian,  English,  Fixiiich,  Spanish  and  Clii- 
nese  texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  dejmsited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly  certified  copies  of  this 
Convention  shall  bo  transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governments  to 
tl'.e  Governments  of  the  signal 017  and  acceding  States. 


Statement  by  the  U.A.R.  Representative  (Kb'’’!  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committ*,*..  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  September  26,  1967  ' 

2.  At  the  outset  of  my  intervention  today  I  should  like  to  state 
that  the  attitude  of  my  country  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  too  well  known  to  require  reitera¬ 
tion  here.  That  attitude  is  dictated  not  only  by  considerations  of  na- 
t  ional  interest  but  also  by  other  considerations'concerning  the  general 
interest  of  mankind.  Tliat  is  why  we.  welcome  the  identical  draft 
treaties  iirosentod  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of 
America, “  whicli  we  regard  as  an  important  step  in  that  direction  and 
on  which  we  warmly  congratulate  the  co-Chairmen. 

3.  The  two  draft  treaties  contain  several  important  points  to  their 
credit.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  presentation  of  an 
identical  te.\t  by  the  two  great  nuclear  Powers  will  greatly  facilitate 
our  task  and  saVe  us  tlie  trouble  of  liaving  (o  reconciTe  points  of  view 
wliich  are  not  always  identical  or  similar.  Moreover,  the  two  great 
nuclear  Poweis  have  given  the  new  text  gre^iter  clarity  and  precision 
and  have  eliminated  some  of  the  objections  that  liave  l>een  made  to 
t  heir  earlier  draft  treaties. 

4.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noted  tliat  this  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  nuclear  Powers  is  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  the  observations 
put  forward  by  a  number  of  States,  in  particular  by  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States,  both  at  this  Conference  and  outside  it.  That  sliows  the 
imiiortant  role  of  the  non-aligned  countries,  vvliich  have  insisted  on 
asMiiuing  their  responsibility  in  that  regard  with  faith,  sincerity  and 
jierseveraiice. 

Wliile  my  delegation  (hns  reiterates  its  support  for  the  ]irinciple 
of  non-proliferation  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  subject,  and 
while  we  are  plea.sed  to  slate  that  we  consider — in  jirinciple — the  draft 
l^resented  to  lie  a  valid  basis  for  negotiation,  that  will  not  jirevent  us, 
of  course,  from  putting  forward  certain  rather  general  comments  on 


“  E.\r)C/rv.T«.  lip.  Its. 
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tho  draft  and  also  on  certain  aspects  of  the  treaty  for  which  no  solu¬ 
tion  has  yet  been  found.  We  hope  ti\at  these  comments  will  be  taken 
into  consideration,  so  that  the  treaty  may  be  made  more  acceptable  and 
effective. 

6.  In  submitting  these  comments  the  delegation  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  is  motivated,  as  are  all  the  members  of  this  Committee,  by 
an  earnest  desire  to  adopt  in  this  regard  a  positive  and  constructive 
attitude.  Moreover,  my  delegation  feels  that  it  would  perhaps  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  drafting  committee  to  meet — while  tho  Conference 
continues  its  pre.sent  general  debate — in  order  to  examine  the  sugges¬ 
tions  and  proposals  submitted  to  it. 

7. 1  now  come  to  articles  I  and  II  of  the  treaty.  The  principle  which 

foverns  these  articles  is  that  they  must  not  contain  any  loop-holes.  My 
ele.gation  notes  with  satisfaction  that  certain  loop-holes  which  con¬ 
stituted  a  major  obstacle  to  our  negotiations  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  new  text.  Unfortunately  the  new  wording,  in  spite  of  thi.s 
improvement,  calls  for  some  comments  to  which  we  should  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  in  order  that  it  may  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  right,  because  the  wording  may  open  certain  loop-holes. 

8.  The  fii’st  loop-hole  is  to  be  found  in  article  II,  which  speaks  of 
the  obligations  of  the  non-auclear-wcapon  States  and  mentions  the 
obligation  they  assume  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  in  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  exjilosive  devices. 
My  delegation  notes  that  this  text  contains  a  gap.  Indeed,  it  makes  no 
mention  of  tho  obligation  of  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  j^arties 
to  the  treaty  to  refrain  in  their  turn  from  assisting,  encouraging  or 
inducing  in  any  way  another  non-nuclear-weapon  State,  whether  a 
party  to  the  treaty,  or  not,  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
therein  lies  a  possibility  of  tho  proliferation  of  nuclear  wea^^ons  which 
must  and  can  easily  bo  eliminated  by  including  this  prohibition  in  the 
text  of  article  II  of  the  draft  before  I'ls. 

9.  The  second  loop-hole  is  to  be  found  in  article  I,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  prohibit  tho  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  by  govern¬ 
ments  of  nuclear-weapon  States  parties  to  llie  treaty.  That  is  perfectly 
natural.  But  it  is  not  enough,  in  tlie  question  with  which  wo  are  con- 
cernedj  for  tho  governments  and  official  organs  engaged  in  nuclear 
activities  tx)  respect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  all  good  faith.  It 
is  also  necessary  that  each  nuclear- weapon  .State  should  take  appropri¬ 
ate  measures  to  ensure  that  no  private,  public  or  semi-public  person, 
company,  enterprise  or  body  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  .and  engaged 
in  nuclear  activities  participates  in  any  act  prohibited  by  (liis  article. 

10.  A  third  comment  on  a  provision  whicb  miglh  open  a  loop-hole 
likewise  applies  to  article  I.  Indeed,  that  article  imposes  on  the  nuclear 
Powers  two  principal  obligations.  One  of  them  which  is  of  interest  to 
us  here  is  the  obligation  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  or  other  ex¬ 
plosive  devices  oi  control  over  those  to  any  recipient  whatsoever.  Tlio 
text  has  expressly  prohibited  such  transfer,  wlietlior  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  but  has  no*^  made  clear  tliat  all  forms  of  transfer  would  he 
prohibited.  Indeed,  transfer  may  take  a  great  variety  of  forms.  It 
may  l>e  gratuitous,  in  the  form  of  ,a  gift,  or  may  be  made  against  pay¬ 
ment.  It  may  result  in  full  ownership  or  perhaps  in  only  certain  at- 
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tributes  of  ownorsliip;  it  may  be  definitive  or  temporary,  and  so  on. 
We  consider  that  the  text  must  make  clear  that  all  forms  of  transfer  are 
piohibited. 

11.  Before  concluding  mv  remarks  on  articles  I  and  III  should  like 
to  refer  to  a  comment  on  these  two  articles  made  by  Mr.  Burns  at  our 
meeting  of  12  September,  whc.t\  he  said ; 

At  the  .'innie  time,  we  Iliitl  nothing  In  these  articles  which  would  inhibit  the 
right  of  partie.s  to  partielimto  in  collective  defence  nrrnngemont.s ;  nor  would 
they  lmi>edo  niovonient  towards  regional  arrangements  for  politiciil  union.’ 

It  is  indeed  true  that  these  two  articles  do  not  affect  collective  defence 
arrangoments,  or  movements  aimed  at  achieving  certain  political 
unions.  But  my  delegation  would  like  to  stress  hem  that  it  is  clearly 
undei'stood  that  these  arrangements  for  collective  defence  or  possible 
political  union  must  in  no  way  give  rise  to  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Otherwise  the  problem  of  access  of  duremut  ty  pos  of  polkicai 
unions  or  militwry  alliances  to  nuclear  woapOiiS  would  again  arise. 
Indeed,  the  tests  have  been  specifically  amended,  in  oi-dcr  to  eliminate 
that  possibility  altogether. 

12.  I  should  now’  like  to  speak  of  the  provision  on  international 
control  to  bo  inserted  in  article  III  in  the  new  draft  treaty.  Whereas 
the  pi’ea.mblc  to  the  treaty  has  devoted  two  paragraphs  to  this  subject 
providing  for  the  aiyplicution  of  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  safeguards  to  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  the  two  drafts  have 
left  article  III  blank.  The  two  co-Chainnon  have  promised  to  go 
on  working  in  order  to  reach  agreement  on  the  contents  of  that  article. 
We  await  with  grout  interest  the  result  of  their  efforts. 

13.  Pending  the  presentation  of  that  text,  the  delegation  of  the 
United  Arab  Kepablic  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterete 
its  fundamental  position  in  that  connexion.  Without  an  aiiprepriato 
article  on  control,  the  treaty  would  not  make  any  groat  change  m  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  In  my  intervention  on  16  Marcli  I  stated : 

(b)  Tlie  treaty  must  eoutaln  provisions  clearly  stiinilatlng  ooniiailRory  and 
uniform  application  of  Uie  single  systce;  of  safognawla  of  the  Internntioiml 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  all  noii-miclcar-Statcs  parties  to  the  treaty.  Moreover, 
the  control  system  n:\ist  be  e\tcn<le<l  to  tJie  tran.sfev  of  inrolear  lunterinl  mul  to 
ail  nuclear  activities,  jm.st  amt  present, 

I  added: 

In  such  a  troaty  the  only  inspo«.'tion  .system  acceptable  in  this  resi>cct  Is  com¬ 
pulsory  ami  not  voluntary,  international  and  not  regional,  effective  and  not 
fictitlons.* 

14.  Tiiat  principle  must  bo  expressly  stipulated  in  (he  treaty  right 
from  the  start..  However,  if  in  certain  cases  the  total  application  of  tlie 
Vienna  safeguards  would  require  some  time  in  order  completely  to 
replace  certain  bilateral  or  multilateral  control  arrangements  w'hich 
jiro  in  force,  it  would  perhaj>s  bo  poasiblo  to  lay  down  the  time  which 
is  strictly  necessary  to  permit  the  iotnl  application  of  the  Vienna 
control  system  to  all  the  parties  to  the  treaty. 


'KXIM'  1>V,  S20.  p.  .I. 
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15.  I  now  come  to  the  draft  aiiriclo  III  submitted  by  tlio  Swedish 
delegation.^  Here  I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Swedish  delegation 
most  warmly  on  (he  contribution  it  has  made  in  submitting  a  draft  of 
this  article  witli  the  object  of  brining  about  an  exchange  of  views 
which  might  lead  us  to  an  acceptable  text.  Indeed,  several  aspects  of 
the  di^aft  of  article  III  as  formulated  by  Sweden  reflect  tlie  wishes 
and  the  points  of  view  expressed  by  my  delegation. 

IG.  One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  Swedish  draft  is  the 
way  in  which  it  has  attempted  in  its  paragraphs  1  and  3  to  extend  the 
yienna  safeguards  to  nuclear-weapon  States.  My  delegation  would 
like  lo  hear  the  views  of  the  nuclear  Powers  on  this  point.  Though  we 
regard  the  Swedish  draft  as  a  useful  starting-point  for  a  formulation 
of  article  III,  we  consider  a  transitional  perioef  of  three  yeai'S  too  long. 
In  any  case  my  delegation  wishes  to  I'oser-.e  its  right  to  speak  on  this 
subject  when  the  two  co-Chairmon  present  their  text  of  article  Ill. 

1  < .  In  vigomuslv  stressing  the  principle  of  a  general  application  of 
the  ^'ielma  control  system,  we  do  not  mean  to  oppose  any  particular 
system  of  regional  co-operation  in  the  use  of  atomic  enei  gy ;  we  merely 
wish  to  s«t  up  a  control  system  capable  of  protecting  the  international 
comn. unity  agmnst  any  diversion  of  fis-sile  material  for  military  pur 
poses.  In  our  view  the  very  nature  of  nuclear  weapons,  not  subjective 
considerations  or  political  or  commercial  expediency,  (>all  for  this 
measure. 

18.  Before  leaving  the  question  of  control,  've  deem  it  approjiriate. 
to  mention  (hat  the  lifth  paragrapli  of  the  preamble  to  the  new  draft 
treaty  rwtds: 

Espresalnjr  Uielr  support  for  research,  development  niirt  other  efforts  to  further 
the  application,  within  the  framework  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
safognns'ds  .system,  of  the  principle  of  safeguarding  effectively  tlie  How  of  soiiree 
and  stioclal  llsslonablo  materials  by  use  of  instninients  and  other  techniques  at 
certain  strategic  points. 

My  delegation  would  be  grateful  to  the  two  sponsors  of  the.  draft  if 
they  would  give  us  some  explanations  and  clarifications  of  this 
tpvfj  so  ns  to  enlighten  us  about  its  true  meaning,  its  reasons  and  its 
implications. 

10.  The  United  Arab  llepublic,  together  with  the  other  non-nuclear- 
wen  jion  countries,  attaches  paramount  importance  to  the  free,  untram¬ 
melled  and  nondiscriminatory  development  of  atomic  energy  for  peace¬ 
ful  jiurposes.  Tims  the  Ignited  Arab  Republic  considers  tlint  the 
insertion  of  article  IV  in  the  treaty  makes  coiisideralile.  progress  to¬ 
wards  tlie  estnblishiiieiil  of  a  solid  basis  of  confidence  and  mutual 
co-operation  between  the  iion-nuclear-wonpon  countries  and  the  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  countries. 

•20.  Ilowei  er,  I  must  say  quite  frankly  that  this  positive  step  must 
he  .supplemented  by  two  others,  tlie  purport  of  which  I  am  glad  to 
ohsene  is  already  reflected  in  the  jueamble  to  the  draft  treaty.  The 
fii-st  relates  to  the  desire  to  have  article  IV  st rengtlumed  so  as  to 
establisli  in  a  more  positive  manner  the  obligations  of  the  luicloar- 
wciipnn  .States  towards  tin-  nori-ma-lear- weapon  Stc.tes,  in  re.spect  of 
(heir  scientific  and  tivlmical  contributions  to  tlie  peaceful  iitilizifion 
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of  luicloiir  eiu'rgy.  On  tliis  pdinl  my  delegation  appreciates  the  initin- 
tivo  and  arguments  of  the  representative  of  Mexico  in  his  recent  state- 
itient  made  on  ID  Se[)tenil)er,'’  with  which  my  delegation  is  in  full 
agreeiiK'nl.  M'e.  consider  tliat  tlio  ideas  l■onl;^ined  in  article  IV  of  the 
Mexican  working  paper"  form  a  solid  basis  for  the  achievement  of 
tliis  aim. 

21.  The  second  step  whicl\  my  delegation  would  like  the  Conference 
to  take-  for  tliis  purjmse  relates  to  the  ]>eaceful  iwes  of  nuclear  ex- 
phisions.  We  have  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  actual  principle  of 
such  uses  is  now*  laid  down  in  the  preamble  to  the  draft  treaty.  How¬ 
ever,  in  common  with  other  delegations  we  <lo  not  ejuite  see  the  reasons 
whicii  led  the  two  sponsors  of  the  draft  treaty  to  pi'esenl  this  jirineiple 
in  the  form  of  a  doelaration  of  intention  instead  of  including  it  us  a 
formal  obligation  in  tlie  actual  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

22.  In  fact.,  my  delegation  considers  tlial  the  obligation  of  the  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States  unequivocally  to  renounce  the  production  of 
nuclear  exidosives  for  iwacoful  purjiosc  shoukl  be  couuteiHinhuiceil  by 
anotlier  obligation,  equally  legivl  and  categorical,  re<]niring  the  nu- 
clear-w'oapon  States  to  make  available  to  the  non-miclcar-woapon 
countries  on  a  noi. -discriminatory  aaul  objective  basis,  and  witliout  any 
political  or  other  cvmditions,  all  the  advantages  of  such  explosives. 

23.  My  delegation  has  therefore  studied  with  very  .special  attention 
the  remarlcs  made  in  this  Conference  by  tlio  delegation  of  Cunad.i  at 
our  329th  meeting  concerning  the  conclusioit  outside  the  treaty  o.*  a 
convention  or  agroement  regulating  peaceful  nuclear  explosion's,  aiid 
the  various  piexisions  wliich  it-  shotihl  contain.  The  delegation  of  tl>e 
United  Aral)  Re.puhlic  realize-s  the  convenience  of  dealing  with  this 
question  in  detail  in  an  independent  international  instniment.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  considers  that  the  treaty  should  also  spell  o\it 
tlie  actual  principle  of  the  obligation  of  the  nuclear- weajxm  States 
to  enable  the  nou-iuicloar-wenpon  States  t.i  enjoy  the  henolits  of  such 
explosions.  I  sugge.st  that  that  could  he  done  on  ihe  lines  of  tlie  Mexi¬ 
can  jiroposal  contained  in  article  IV-A  of  document  EXDC/19(>.  Tlic 
United  Ara.h  Republic  would  then  he  glad  to  see  the  International 
Atomic  Ener^'  Agency  in  Vienna  jdaced  in  control  of  this  Uitivity. 

24.  Throughout  our  negoti.ations  the  link  bvtween  a  non-jtrolifera- 
tion  treaty  and  mmlear  disarmament  has  been  referred  to  and  di.scussed 
iuul  its  importance  recognized  hv  us  all.  Ihit  when  it  coin''s  to  giving 
the  nature,  scope  and  form  of  this  link  a  precise  and  acceptable  defini¬ 
tion,  ditl'erencos  of  opinion  begin  to  appear  and  suggested  formulas 
multii>ly. 

25.  The  most  radical  formula  would  include  in  the  non-)>roli  feration 
treaty  certain  sulistantial  and  s]n'(’ilic  moa.sures  of  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment.  In  contrast  to  this  formula  the  nucloar-wcapon  Poweis;  were 
content,  in  regard  to  their  original  drafts,  to  exjm'ss  the  hope  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  wouhl  facilitate  a  start  of  tlie  process  of  nuclear 
disarmament,  and  tlnis  excuse  us  from  making  any  infiitiou  of  sudi  a 
link  in  the  treaty. 

20.  However,  tlio  non-micloar- weapon  Powers  asked  for  something 
more  solid,  more  specific  than  this  act  of  faitli  pure  aiul  simple,  so  the 


i>i>. 
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nuclonr-wpupon  Powers  are  endeavouring  in  their  new  (ext  to  meet 
the  preoccupations  of  the  nou  nuolcar-weapoii  Stales  and  proposing  a 
declaration  of  intention  on  nuclear  disarmament.  To  slrengtlion  this 
dccla.ration  of  intention  tl>ey  advocate  the  coiwening  of  a  conference 
of  the  parties  to  llie  treaty  five  years  after  its  entry  into  force.  This 
new  formula  rests  t  herefore  on  a  tkreofold  basis : 

(1)  A  mention  o.  nuclear  disarmament  in  the  preamble  (o  the 
treaty; 

(2)  All  oiler  of  hope  that  cerluin  meiasuros  of  disannament  will  be 
taken  during  the,  next  live  yeai's ; 

(.1)  Inclusion  of  luielear  disannainent  among  the  points  to  bo  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  treaty  rev  ievv  con  f cr enco. 

27.  It  is  true  that  in  thi.s  formulation  the  hope,  has  a  time  limit.  That 
already  is  an  advance  on  the  original  diafts,  which  did  not  contem¬ 
plate  any  link  between  nuclear  disarmament  and  the  treaty  e.\CGpl  a 
psychological  link  based  on  a  mental  assumption  that  thing.s  would 
move  in  Uio  desired  direction.  In  other  words,  in  the  new  tost  wo  have 
a  certain  organic  link  between  nuclear  disarmament  and  the  treaty. 
But  is  that  sulllcient?  Ought  not  the  declaration  of  intention  to  ho 
made  firmer  becoming  a  distinct  provision  in  the  bodv  of  the  treaty  ? 

28.  That  was  the  line  which  the  delegation  of  the  united  Arab  lie- 
public  took  in  its  statement  of  3  March  IDGC,®  and  which  the  delegation 
of  Mexico  has  taken  in  the  wording  which  it  suggests  for  such  an  art  icle 
in  document  ENDC/196.  The  merit  of  that  lorinula  is  that  it  gives 
nuclear  disarmament  from  the  outset  a  more  solid  and  more  speoilie 
base:  the  process  will  thus  rest  on  a  legal  base  which  has  the  merit  of 
reflecting  the  general  feeling  of  the  international  community. 

29.  The  treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  also  raises  the 
important  C[uestion  of  the  assurance  to  be  given  to  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  against  any  use  or  any  thmat  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
against  tnem. 

30.  This  problem  lias  already  been  commented  upon  both  hero  and 
in  Now  Yora  and  has  been  the  subject  of  deep  concern,  especially  on  the 
part  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  which  are  not  allied  to  any  nuclear- 
weapon  Power.  The  Goneial  Assembly,  in  its  resolution  2153A  (XXI) , 
paragraph  4,  requested  this  Conference — 

...  to  coTialdor  urgently  the  proiiosal  thnt  the  nuclcnr-wenpon  I'-Mvers  should 
give  nn  assurance  that  they  will  not  use,  or  threaten  to  use,  nuclear  weaiions 
against  non-micloar-weapoii  States  without  nuclear  weapons  on  their  territories, 
and  any  other  proposals  that  have  been  or  may  be  mado  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem  .  .  .’ 

We  welcome  the  latest  statements  made  by  each  of  the  two  co-Chairmen 
according  to  which  they  will  continue  tlioir  exclianges  of  views  with 
the  object  of  finding  a  positive  solution  to  this  jn-oblem. 

31.  If  I  confine  myself  for  the  time  being  to  the  negative  aspect  of 
these  as-surances  which  is  reflected  in  paragraph  4  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Geiiei’al  Assembly  I  have  just  mentioned,  I  would  point  out  that  my 
delegation  amply  explained  in  its  intervention  at  our  294th  meeting  the 
legal,  political  and  moral  considerations  in  favour  of  the  insertion  in 
the  text  of  the  treaty  of  an  article  concerning  this  aspect  of  the  assur- 


*  Docunienis  on  Disarmament,  t!)66.  p.  77. 
’  Ibid.,  p.  745). 
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aiirc'^.  Wi'  (■(mfimio  to  heliovi*  (iint  such  a  (ext  would  undoul)t<'dlv  he 
useful  iuul  iinporlunt  iiud  would  iilhiy  the  npiircliMisioiisof  n  very  larp* 
nuuihcr  of  tioii-tiucloar- wciipoii  countries.  Tliat  is  why  we  .<uliiiiit  to 
the  ( 'oiiintiitee  a  wordin^r  wldch  niij'lit  help  u^.  in  that  refrard."'  It 
will  he  note<l  that  this  wording  is  mainly  based  upon  the  text  of  Gen¬ 
era!  Asseinhly  resolution  215:3  (XXI). 

.‘S'i.  f)n  article.s  V  to  ^’111  of  the  draft  treaty,  my  delegation  will  con¬ 
fine  itself  at  this  stage  to  saying  that  we  are  very  glad  that  the  ipiesl  ion 
of  ainendinents  to  tlie  treaty  and  <hat  of  the  re\  iew  of  iisclaii-es  ha\e 
been  successfully  combined  in  the  provisions  of  article  V  of  the  draft 
beforo  us.  Tho  C.’onfcrence  will  doubtless  recall  that  on  15  March  ll)l>6 
my  delegation  proposed  the  adoption  of  such  a  solution.” 

.‘t.'t.  With  respect  to  paragraph  3  of  article  VI  of  the  draft  treaty,  I 
should  like  to  make  it  clear  tluit,  in  our  opinion,  tho  definition  of  a 
nuclear- weapon  State  inent  ioned  at  the  end  of  Gint  paragraph  applies 
to  the  five-  existing  nuclear-weapon  Powei’s. 

111.  In  their  recent  statements  to  (uir  (’oiumillee  the  delegations  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Pohiiul,  t'zcclioslovakia  and  llnlgaria  were  kind 
einmgli  to  expves'S  a  point  of  vio^Y  iliat  was  both  just  niui  in  conformity 
with  tho  Charter  of  the.  United  Nations  when  they  referred  to  tlie 
recent  events  in  the  Middle  East.  They  concliidcd  that  tlie  immediate 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  from  occupied  Arab  territories  wa.s 
es.seuiial,  I  should  like  to  express  to  them  here  our  sincere  thanks 
for  tlieir  noble  and  equitable  altitude.  I  have  no  intention  of  taking 
up  or  eomiueuling  upon  the  recent  Israeli  aggression  against  the  Arab 
cmintries.  Tho  eomjH'tent  organs  of  the  T’liiied  Nations  in  New  York 
have  tho  matter  before  them  at  present.  Nevertheless,  we  eaimot  over¬ 
look  hero  the  significniico  for  our  negotiations  on  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  of  tlie  constructive,  attitude  adopted  by  one  nuclear  super- 
Power — the  Soviet  Union — in  regard  to  Ibis  flagrant  aggression 
against  three  countries  Meinhcrs  of  the  U-iittal  Nations.  Indeed,  the 
Soviet  Ihiiou  has  insisted,  in  regard  to  that  nggros.sioii,  on  the  strict 
application  of  tho  collective  security  system  laid  down  in  the  Charter 
of  il»c  wliicli  implies  tHc  NvitlMlnwvjt!  of  tlio 


a^<?ro,s.sor. 

•I.l.  I'nfortunately,  otlier  Powero  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  the 
collective  security  system  of  tho  Charter  by  linking  the  withdrawal  of 
tho  aggressor  with  considerations  alien  to  I  bat  system.  Such  an  at¬ 
titude,  if  maintained,  will  certainly  weaken  the  confidence  of  tlie  small 
and  medium-sized  countries  in  the  system  laid  down  in  the  Cliarter. 
Wo  all  agree  that  such  confidence  is  essential  to  the  success  of  tlie 
treaty  which  wo  are  now  considering.  In  this  connexion  I  feel  bound 
to  quote  some  words  used  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  introduction  to  his  annual  report  to  the  twenty-second 
se.ssion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  (ho United  Nations: 


WT.fn  unbridled  use  of  force  Is  accepted  and  iiitiiiiidatlon  ami  threats  go 
unclailleiiged,  tho  hopes  of  a  world  order  such  ns  the  one  oulUiied  In  the 
Cliarter  beromo  dim  and  hollow.  '* 


”  /afro, 

"  [)ocu»»'ntit  on  Diearmanii'nl .  IfllUi,  p.  74. 

"fioneral  Assembly  O/ficial  Uccortlg:  Tv'cntji-scrond  Session,  Suiipivmvnt  .Vo. 
lA  (A/OTOl/Add.  l),p.  18. 
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36.  A  non-prolifei'ation  treaty  is  envisaged  as,  among:  other  things,  a 
moans  of  redneing  inte.riiationiil  tension.  Tlnit  in  itself  is  highly  de- 
siralile.  in  a  world  tormented  by  a  series  of  aggi  essions  the  chosen  field 
of  which  is  at  present,  unfortunately,  Africa  and  Asia.  However, 
tlio  reign  of  force  and  violence  must  cease,  aggression  must  be  con¬ 
demned  and  oppo.  ed  and  its  aftermath  eliminated.  In  a  world  where 
expansionist  and  imperialist  conquest  is  again  honoured  and  the  ob¬ 
solete  principle  of  annexation  is  resuscitated,  a  world  where  might  is 
right,  agreements  on  disarmament  would  not.  only  soon  become  in¬ 
effective  but  would  also  very  quickly  lose  all  real  sense. 

37.  To  facilitate  the  task  of  the  Conference  ni}’  delegation  has  con¬ 
sidered  it  appropriate  to  set  down  certain  suggestions  that  I  have 
made  today  in  a  working  paper  which  I  sliall  submit  to  the  Secretariat 
for  circulation,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  as  a  Conference 
document." 

38.  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  reserve  the  right  of  my  delegation 
to  speak  again  if  necessary. 


U.A.R.  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee:  Suggestions  for  Incorpora¬ 
tion  in  Draft  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  September  26, 
1967' 

Article  I 

(1.)  Second  line — after  the  words  “any  recipient  whatsoever"  add : 

“in  any  form  whatsoever’. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  article  I,  add  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“Each  nuclear-weapon  State  undertakes  to  take  appropriate  mea.s- 
ui'cs  to  on.sure  th.at  no  person,  company,  enterprise  or  private,  iiublic 
or  semi-public  Imdy  that  is  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and  is  engaged 
in  nuclear  activities  pai'ticipates  in  any  act  wliich  is  prohibited  by 
this  article.” 

Auticle  II 

Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence : 

“.  .  .,  and  not  in  any  way  to  assist,  encourage,  or  induce  any  nmi- 
miclear-weapon  State  to  rrianufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear 
wea.]wns  or  other  nuclear  e.xplosive  devices,  or  control  over  such 
weapons  or  explosive  devices”. 

Article  I  v’’-A: 

“Each  nuclear- weapon  State  undertakes  not  to  use,  or  threaten  (o 
use,  nuclear  weapons  against  any  non-nuclear- v. capon  State  Parly  to 
this  Treaty  which  lias  no  nuclear  weapons  on  its  territory". 


”  Infra. 

‘  D.N DC/197,  Sept.  20,  1907.  Tlie  draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp.  3SK-:tll. 
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Address  by  President  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia  to  the  General 
Assembly  {Extract},  September  27,  1967  ‘ 


I  sliould  like  now  to  turn  to  liie  question  of  disiirinainont-  Here  is  a 
liekl  wliere,  in  s])ito  of  all,  \Ye  may  bo  relatively  optimistic.  Indeed, 
regardless  of  how  well  founded  are  the  reservations  and  apprehensions 
wliieli  any  of  ns  may  have,  the-  presentation  of  a  draft  treaty  on  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  an  actof  considerable  significance. - 
There  are  still  some  obstacles  and  op])osition  to  overcome.  We  are  of 
course  aware  of  the  iinjierfections  and  flaws  it\  the  text, but  nevertheless 
it  remains  a  fact  that  the  drawing  up  of  this  text  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  marks  a  success  that  does  honour  to  those  two 
countries  and  to  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

"W'e  understand  the  concern  shown  by  the  non-aligned  nations  wlrich 
are  not  happy  about  renoimchtg  their  right  to  acquire  nuck%ar  weapons, 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  Ite  protected  by  anyone.  But  nothing  would 
b'o  more  ludicrous  and  move  unacccptabfo  than  seeing  an  under-devel¬ 
oped  count  IT — and  this  is  the  case  of  the  non-aligned  countries — 
possessing  tlie  means  of  destroying  millions  of  people  by  nuclear 
weapons,  but  unable  to  protect  its  millions  of  citizens  against  hunger 
and  |X)vevty.  Only  a  vei'y  few  Powers— and  certainly  not  our  develop¬ 
ing  countries — can  hope  to  carry  out  nuclear  research  without  doing 
so  at  the  cost  of  the  main  tOvSk,  namely  the  fight  against  imder- 
devolopment.  To  convince  oneself  of  this  argument,  suffice  it  to  measure 
what  has  happened  in  Africa,  Asia  and  elsewhere  because  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  conventional  weapons  race.  This  is  one  aspect  of  diwvnna- 
nient  on  which  we  seem  to  agree  today  to  dwell  more  seriously  than 
previously.  It  is  also  in  the  light  of  the  recent  events  in  the  Middle 
East  that  wo  must  examine  this  problem  of  the  coirventional  arma- 
ment.s  race  lad  ween  t  he  smrdl  countries. 

If  indeed  the  United  Nations  were  in  one  way  or  another  to  accept 
the  consequences  of  the  use  of  arms,  certain  small  countries  might  be 
tcmihcd,  by  rapid  and  ell'cctive  aggressions,  to  obtain  political  con¬ 
cessions  from  their  neighbours  or  even  to  obtain  territorial  gains. 
Perhaps  our  Assembly  should  try  to  make  a  study  of  the  rcsource.s 
devoted  to  armaments'  in  the  developing  countries  and  conioare  them, 
for  example,  with  the  iillocation  to  national  education  or  public  health 
and.  in  general,  to  truly  productive  investments,  namely,  those  tending 
to  improve  liie  lot  of  man.  Mo’-over,  this  question  could  be  linked  to 
another  item  on  our  agenda,  j  mely,  that  of  foreign  military  bases. 
It  is  in  fact  obvious  that  when  wo  see  a  progres.sive  disappearance  of 
the  couvontional  type  of  bases  we  see  aiqu-ariug  in  a  more  subtle  and 
more  discreet  way  otlier  bases  of  a  new  nature  that  take,  the  form  of  the 
inassive  jireseucc  of  hundretls,  snmetime.s  thousands,  of  so-called  for¬ 
eign  instiuictors,  or  alleged  instructors.  The  difference  between  the 
so-called  instruction  base  and  the  base  pure  and  simple  is,  in  our  view, 
one  of  terminology  only,  and  it  is  clear  that  one  cannot  cover  up  the 

'  A/rV.l."70  (prov.),  pj).  3T-lt. 

Anlc.  pp.  :i3S-3tl. 
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other.  Surely  this  gives  us  not  only  food  for  tliought  but  stimulus  for 
action — speedy  action  to  ensure  that  (he  fatal  and  usual  process  of  the 
arms  race  shall  not  get  irrevocably  under  way  in  countries  whose  total 
resources  even  are  not  sufliticnt  to  enable  them  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
develoiied  countries  and  emerge  from  the  endless  spiral  of  economic, 
social  and  intellectual  under-development,  and,  quite  simply,  human 
under-devolopment. 


Statement  by  the  Indian  Representative  (Trivedi)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  September  28,  1967 ' 

The  delegations  of  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  have  presented 
their  ideas  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  form  of  a 
revised  text  of  a  draft  treaty  in  documents  ENDC/192  and  ENDC/ 
193.^  As  both  delegations  have  explained,  the  presentation  of  these 
documents  should  assist  the  membei-s  of  the  Committee  in  pureuing 
their  task  of  negotiating  an  adequate  and  acceptable  treaty  with 
greater  precision.  In  his  statement  of  24  August,  the.  day  the  draft 
treaty  was  presented  to  us  here,  President  Johnson  also  stressed  that 
point  and  posed  the  problem  very  clearly.  He  said : 

The  draft  will  be  available  for  consideration  by  all  governments,  and  for 
negotiation  by  the  Conference. 

The  President  went  on  to  say : 

The  treaty  must  be  responsive  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  all  tlie  nations 
of  the  world — great  and  small,  aligned  and  non-aligned,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear. 

It  must  add  to  the  security  of  all.’ 

This,  then,  is  the  present  task  of  the  Committee — to  make  the  draft 
responsive  to  the  nWls  of  all  nations  and  to  ensure  that  it  adds  to  the 
security  of  all  people. 

3.  The  two  super-Powers  and  their  allies  have  been  discussing  and 
negotiating  among  themselves  for  about  a  year  with  a  view  to  ela&orat- 
ing  a  draft  recommendation  which  woufd  essentially  meet  their  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  requirements  of  their  alliances.  It  would  be  helpful 
to  the  Committee,  therefore,  if  the  non-aligned  delegations  were  now  to 
indicate  in  wdiat  way  this  draft  document  needs  improvement  and 
alteration.  The  mandate  given  to  us  by  the  United  Nations  demands 
that  as  a  result  of  our  negotiations  the  Committee  should  evolve  a 
final  draft  which  is  acceptable  to  all  concerned  and  satisfactory  to  the 
international  community. 

4.  We  are  fortunate  that  in  this  field  we  are  not  working  in  a  vacuum. 
Wo  have  the  tragic  history  of  past  proliferation  to  warn  us  of  spurious 
remedies,  and  we  have  the  historic  principles  enshrined  in  United  Na- 


‘  ENDO/PV.334,  pp.  4-16. 
’  Ante,  pp,  33S-641. 

•  Ante,  p.  342. 
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tions  resolutions  2028  (XX) ^  to  direct  us  to  the  right  solutions.  The 
Fiiited  Nations  has  also  given  us  ,is  our  tonus  of  refoivnce  aiul  a.s  our 
lia.sic  guide  the  Agreed  Principles  for  Disariuaiuent  Negotiations 
formulated  in  Septeinher  19(31.'’  The  success  of  our  endeavours  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  e.xtent  to  which  we  gi\  e  ftill  and  unecjuitocal  considera¬ 
tion  to  those  examples  and  t  hose  precepts. 

5.  hiH'orts  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapojis  have  a 
long  history,  dating  more,  or  less  from  the  time  the.se  weajmns  of  terror 
ami  destruction  hecame  part  of  a  nation’s  armoury.  When  the  United 
States  was  the  o)ily  nuclear-weapon  Power  and  when  it  jvresented  the 
llaruch  Plan,”  the  Soviet  Union  pointed  out  that  two  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  components  of  an  international  instrument  in  that  regard  were 
the  prohibition  of  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  within  a  period  of  three  months  of  the  bombs  then  in  stock.’  Inci¬ 
dentally,  it  should  ahso  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  tlie 
Ihiruch  Plan  was  fouiul  unacceptable  was  that,  like  the  di’.aft  treaty 
before  us,  it  sought  to  prohibit  national  reseaich  and  tlevelopment  in 
atomic  energy  jn-oduction. 

().  The  liulian  delegation  has  had  occasion  in  the  past  to  quote  the 
vepre.sentatives  of  the  I'uited  Kingdom  and  France-  on  the  que.stion 
of  preventing  further  proliferation,  Those  representat ive.s  had  stated 
categorically  and  logically  in  (he  discus.sions  in  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
Committeo  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  (he  spread  of  nuclear  weaivous 
to  additional  counrrie.s  was  for  the  existing  nnelear-weapon  Powers 
to  stop  fiirtlier  production  of  nuclear  weapons  themselves."  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  then  repeatedly  urged  a  eessation  of  nuclear  weajam 
tests  and  an  ‘'armament  truce’’  among  the  big  Powers.  Tlie  United 
States  had  also  been  nroposing  that  jjrohibition  of  the  (lissom  in  at  ion 
of  nuclear  weapons  stiould  depend  upon  and  follow  the  oossalion  of 
prcxluction  of  fissile  material  tor  weapon  pttrposes.  In  fact,  until  re¬ 
cently'  the  United  States  advocated  the  cut-off  as  a  ffi-ststep  in  a  series 
of  measures  of  nuclear  disarmtunent.  Thus  it  has  been  the  firm  inter¬ 
national  thesis  all  along  that  the  cessation  of  production  of  fissionable 
inaterial  for  weaiiou  purposes  is  the  basis  of  non-proliferation  of  nu¬ 
clear  woiipons. 

7.  It  has  been  argued  in  the  Committee  that  the  cessation  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  nuclear  wtnipons  bv  all  countries  may  have  been  the  ri^ht 
solution  for  the  prevention  or  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  that 
it  may  have  been  recommended  by  all  nations  during  the  history  of 
negotiations,  but  that  it  has,  unfortunately,  not  so  far  ivsulted  in  an 
intornational  treaty.  In  view  of  that,  it  is  further  argtted,  we  sliould 
discard  that  solution  and  adopt  some  other  way  of  obtaining  a  treaty. 

8.  That  argument  does  not  appeal  to  tite  Indian  delegation.  In  the 
first  instance,  it  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  the  correct  solution 
should  bo  discarded  in  favour  of  an  incorrect  one  because  success  has 
not  been  achieved  so  far  or  a  particular  treaty  has  not  so  far  been 
signed.  Perseverance  is  an  essential  requisite  in  all  negotiations  on 


‘  Dccunventa  on Disann<imcnt,  1965,  pp.  532-53-I. 

‘Ibid.,  1961,  pp.  43B-442. 

*  Ibid.,  10i5~1959,  vol,  I,  pp,  7-1(5. 

’  Ibid.,  pp.  17-24. 

•  See  DO/SC.1/PV.74,  pp  47^8,  and  DO/SC.1/PV.116,  pp.  <5-7. 
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arms  control  and  disarmament.  We  liave  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
any  treaty  on  disarmament,  partial  or  otherwise.  Tliat  does  not  menu 
wo  should  discard  the  concept  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  elfective  international  control — and  that  too  in  fai-our  of  a 
discriminatory  concept  of  monopolistic  armament — or  (hat  we  should 
discard  the  concepts  underlying  various  partial  measures  of  disarma¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  concepts  of  graduated  and  responsive  armament. 

0.  Secondly,  although  it  is  true  that  we  have  had  no  treaty  on  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weaiions  so  far,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  we  shall  have  a  genuine  and  abiding  treaty  on  the  basis  of  any 
but  the  right  concept.  What  is  important  is  to  have,  not  just  any 
treaty,  but  a  treaty  which  truly  prevents  the  proliferation  of  nucleaV 
weapons.  The  United  Kingdom  and  French  representatives  in  the 
Disarmament  Sub-Committee  warned  the  international  community 
that  additional  countries  would  manufacture  nuclear  weapons,  that 
there  would  be  ^yhat  is  called  further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
unless  the  existing  nuclear-weapon  Powers  stopped  further  produc¬ 
tion  of  those  weapons  themselves;  and  that  is  exactly  what  happened 
in  1952,  in  1960  and  in  1964. 

10.  It  has  been  argued  that,  although  the  weight  of  history  and  the 
wisdom  of  principles  require  that  a  satisfactory  and  adequate  treaty 
should  be  non-discriminatory  and  should  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  all  nations,  nuclear  ns  well  as  non-nuclear,  big 
as  well  as  small,  powerful  as  well  as  weak,  developed  as  w^ell  as  under¬ 
developed,  one  has  to  be  realistic.  Surely  realism  should  be  a  criterion 
to  be  applied  to  all  States.  If  it  is  unrealistic  to  believe  tliat  the 
nuclear-weapon  Powers  will  agree  to  a  treaty  which  prevents  the 
proliferation  of  their  own  weapons,  it  is  equally  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  the  non-nuclear  nations,  and  particularly  the  non-aligned  na¬ 
tions  which  are  facing  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons,  will  be 
enthusiastic  about  a  discriminatory  and  ineffective  treaty,  a  treaty 
which  not  only  does  not  add  to  their  security  but  in  fact  increases 
their  insecurity.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  tins  in  the  Indian  Parlia¬ 
ment  ten  years  ago : 

...  It  Is  n  .'••(range  way  to  ensure  security  by  adding  to  every  couieiviiblc' 
danger.  In  the  name  of  security  atomic  tests  siiould  go  on  :  in  tl>e  nauio  of 
security  hydrogen  bombs  should  be  flown  all  over  tlie  idnee;  in  the  name  of 
security  nil  kinds  of  terrible  weaiwns  slionld  be  evolved  ;  and  in  the  name  of 
security  eacli  iwirty  slangs  tlte  other  ami  thereby  creates  an  ntnu>si>herc  whore 
the  danger  becomes  more  acute.  Of  cour.sc.  everyone  must  recognize  llie  arguiiieiit 
for  security.  No  country  and  no  govenimeiU  can  risk  its  future,  or  can  ncceiit 
a  position  when  another  country  can  impose  its  will  uiKin  it.  lint  if,  in  order 
to  ensure  security,  measures  are  to  be  taken  which  really  endanger  it  still 
further,  then  we  fail  in  getting  Hmt  security." 

11.  The  Indian  delegation  hail  stressed  repeatedly  that  further 
proliferation  is  only  the  consequence  of  past  and  present  proliferation 
and  that,  nnless  we  halt  the  actual  and  current  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  it  will  not  lie  possible  to  deal  efTectively  with  the  problematic 
danger  of  further  proliferation  among  additional  countries.  In  the 
language  of  United  Nations  resolution  2153  A  (XXI),  an  interna- 


'.Tawalmrlal  Neliru,  IntJin’s  Foreign  PoUeg;  Selected  Speeches,  Septemher 
laiiG-April  1961  (Delhi,  1901),  p.  204. 
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tional  treaty  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  should 
achio^  i  three  objects:  (1)  prevention  of  an  increase  of  :iuclear  arsenals, 
(2)  prevention  of  a  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  over  the  world  and  (3) 
pi’evontiou  of  an  increase  in  the  nuinbcr  of  nuclear-weapon  Powers. 

T2.  As  the  resolution  further  jwints  out,  that  can  be  done  only  by  ad¬ 
hering  strictly  to  the  principle.s  laid  dow)i  in  resolution  2028 (XX). 
The  principles  enunciated  in  resolution  2028 ( XX i  take  into  account 
the  historical  verities  of  the  situation  and  stipulate  now  a  treaty  should 
be  drafted  so  as  to  bo  acceptable  aiid  sjit isfactory  to  all  concerned. 
They  are  not  merely  a  set  of  principles  set  forth  in  a  United  Nations 
resolution ;  they  are  in  fact  the  essential  components  of  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons.^ 

13.  The  Indian  delegation  has  often  analysed  these  principles  and 
indicated  how  they  should  be  given  pi'actioal  shape  in  an  international 
instrument.  The  first  principle  I'as  stipulated,  inter  alia,  that  the 
treaty  should  not  permit  nuclear  or  non-nuclear-weai)on  Powers  to  pro¬ 
liferate.  The  second  principle  has  stated  explicitly  that  the  treaty 
should  have  within  its  body  a  balance  of  mutual  rcsiK)nsibilities  and 
obligations  of  both  the  nuclear-  and  the  non-nuclear-weapon  Powere. 
The  third  principle  requires  that  the  treaty  should  be  a  step  towards 
disarmament  and,  more  particularly  nuclear  disarmament.  The  fourth 
principle  has  asked  us  to  ensure  that  tlie  provisions  in  the  treaty  based 
on  these  principles  and  incorporating  this  balance  should  be  elffectivo 
and  not  remain  merely  an  expression  of  intention  or  good  wilt. 

14.  The  non-aligned  delegations  have  placed  special  emphasis  on  the 
principle  of  balance  and  on  the  principle  that  the  treaty  should  bo  a 
step  towards  nuclear  disarmament.  There  is  no  balance,*  however,  be¬ 
tween  a  platitude  on  the  o.ie  hand  and  a  jirohibition  on  the  other. 
Agtvin,  nuclear  disarmament  is  not  achieved  by  retrograde  stejis  taken 
in  the  direction  of  the  r‘‘hiiuing  of  exclusive  rights,  privileges  and 
options  by  certain  anned  and  powerful  countries,  by  acts  of  omission 
or  commi^ion  and  by  the  imposing  of  prohibitions  on  the  rest — the 
threatened  and  the  unarmed. 

15.  Earlier  I  referred  to  the  basic  terms  of  reference  of  our  Commit¬ 
tee — the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament  Ne¬ 
gotiations  formulated  by  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1961.  They  provide  general  as  w'ell  as  specific  guidance  in  rosiieot  of 
all  negotiations  on  ma  tters  of  disarmament  and  arms  control. 

16.  The  eighth  principle  of  the  Statement  stipulates : 

.  .  .  efforts  to  ensure  early  agreement  on  and  IniplementaUon  of  mca-^iires  of 
disarmament  should  be  undertaken  without  prejudicing  progress  on  ngreoment 
on  the  total  programme  and  in  such  a  way  tliat  these  measures  would  facilitate 
and  form  a  part  of  that  programme. 

The  fifth  principle  states: 

All  measures  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  should  be  bnlnncod  so 
that  at  no  stage  of  the  implementation  of  the  treaty  could  any  State  or  group 
of  States  gain  military  advantage  and  that  security  is  ensured  equally  for  all. 

Any  measure  which  gives  a  tacit  license  to  a  small  gioup  of  States  to 
develop  and  augment  its  nuclear  weaponry  is  in  fundamental  contra- 

“  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  748-749. 

■’  im.J96S,  pp.  532-834. 
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diction  of  those  principles  nnd  puri)oses.  When  at  the  same  time  tliat 
particular  measure  imiioses  selective  prohibitions  only  on  the  unarmed 
States,  it  certainly  does  not  ensure  e(]iuil  security  for  all. 

17.  As  the  Joint  Statement  has  ri^ijhtly  em])hnsized.  the  supreme  con- 
sideration  is  security.  Some  nations  may  feel  that  their  military  pacts 
and  alliances  provide  them  with  protection  from  nuclear  threats  or  at¬ 
tacks.  Others  may  feel  that  their  geographical  location  or  iwlitical 
afiiliation  gives  them  the  requisite  security.  Even  if  they  are  right, 
our  negotiations  must  ensure  that  security  is  safeguarded  ecjually  for 
all — for  the  aligned  as  well  as  the  non-aligned,  for  those  far  away  from 
liostile  nuclear  arsenals  a.s  well  as  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them ; 
otherwise  the  disarmament  or  arms-control  measure  in  question  ceases 
to  he  meaningful. 

18.  There  has  been  some  discussion,  in  this  context,  of  .security  assur¬ 
ances  to  be  given  to  non-nuclear  nations.  Theoretically  siieaking,  such 
assurances  or  guarantees  ha\o  been  regarded  as  a  means  of  ensuring 
security,  the  belief  being  expressed  that  it  is  possible  or  feasible  to  have 
unconditional,  automatic,  obligatory,  credible  and  effective  response 
from  the  super-Powers  in  case  of  nuclear  threat  or  attack  against  the 
non-nuclear-weapon  States.  We  should  not,  however,  confuse  the 
means  with  the  end.  Security  assurances  or  guarantees  are  not  the  same 
thing  as  security.  The  threat  to  the  security  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
countries  comes  JErom  the  arsenals  of  the  nuclear-weapon  countries ;  and 
the  correct  way  of  dealing  with  that  threat  is  to  ensure  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  that  no  international  treatjr  gives  a  license  to  the  possessors  of 
these  weapons  to  continue  increasing  the  instruments  of  their  throat : 
their  nuclear  weapons.  The  question  of  credible  assurances  against  the 
use  or  threat  of  the  weapons  ah'eady  in  the  armouries  of  the  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers  is  only  the  second  and  subsequent  step. 

19.  All  measures  of  disarmament  and  arms  control  have  thus  to  bo 
viewed  in  the  context  of  security  for  all.  The  nations  which  believed 
that  security  was  ensured  by  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  have 
already  acq^uired  them;  and  they  continue  to  act  in  terms  of  mcrea,siug 
tile  area  or  their  security  by  embarking  on  wider,  newer  and  more 
ominous  systems  of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
means  of  their  delivery.  That  is  not,  however,  the  approaclr  of  a  largo 
number  of  nations,  despite  their  technological  and  material  endow¬ 
ments.  India,  in  particular,  believes  that  international  security  lies  not 
in  armament  but  in  restraints  on  armament  and  in  disarmament.  Tluit 
belief,  in  fact,  is  the  basic  philosophy  underlying  all  discussions  on  dis¬ 
armament,  whether  in  our  Committee  or  elsewhere. 

20.  It  is  in  that  context  of  liistory,  as  well  as  of  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  wo  have  to  view  the  revised  draft  treaty  before  ns ;  and  it  is 
in  that  context  that  we  have  to  examine  how  it  can  be  imnroved  and 
made  responsive  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  all  nations.  liistory  lias 
taught  us  that  proliferation  cannot  be  ended  unless  nuclear-weapon 
stoclis  are  frozen  at  their  present  level  and  all  further  manufacture  is 
prohibited.  The  principles  worked  out  by  the  super-Powers,  as  well  as 
by  the  United  ^lations,  tell  us  tha  proliferation  can  be  prevented  if  the 
appropriate  treaty  embodies  a  balance  of  mutual  responsibilities  and 
obligations  of  nuclear-  and  non-nuclear-weapon  Powers  not  to  pro¬ 
liferate.  That  balance  has  also  been  defined.  It  should  be  such  that  at  no 
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stage  of  the  implementation  of  the  treaty  co\ild  any  State  or  group  of 
States  gain  military  advantage,  the  supreme  requirement  being  that 
securiU'  is  ensured  equally  for  all. 

21.  In  their  revised  draft  the  delegations  of  the  United  Slates  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  adopted  the  same  framework  as  in  their  earlier 
draft  troiities,”  The  non-aligned  delegations  in  the  ('oinmittce  com¬ 
mented  on  those  drafts  in  their  memorandum  of  August  lOtlG  and 
said  that  the  drafts  did  not  pay  full  attention  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  Unitotl  Nations  resolution  2(t'2H  (XX).***  If  the  draftsmen  of 
tlie  reviswl  te.\t  had  followed  the  correct  approach  and,  in  the  language 
of  United  N.itions  resolution  2153A  t XXI),'* adhered  strictly  to  those 
principles,  they  would  have  been  aule  to  draft  a  more  satisfactory 
document  and  our  task  would  have  been  comparatively  easier.  A.t  the 
same  time,  it  would  not  be  too  didioult,  given  the  will  and  theelbirt,  to 
inqirove  the  present  draft  ticaty  so  that  it  would  conform  to  the  man¬ 
date  given  to  us  by  the  United  Nations  General  .Vssembly. 

22.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  United  States-USSR  draft  is  the  result 
of  exhaustive  negotiations  among  the  aligned  nations  for  a  period  of 
nearly  a  yoat'.  The  non-aligned  members  of  the  Committee  have  just 
seen  the  full  and  (Inal  text  and  will  now  need  to  examine  it  carefully. 
To  them  the  matter  is  extremely  vital,  for  they  are  the  non -possessors 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  wish  to  remain  so.  Their  cities  and  populations, 
their  industry  and  economy,  are  increasingly  menaced  by  mega¬ 
destruction  oven  today,  not  to  speak  of  the  1970s.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  in  no  position  to  s|  end  countless  millions  in  perfecting  either 
a  defensive  nuclear  .system  or  a  deterrent  oU’ensive  capability.  Above 
all,  they  do  not  believe  in  nuclear  Aveapons. 

23.  While  this  examination  of  the  United  States-USSR  draft  by 
delegations  and  governments  is  a  continuing  process,  it  will  be  l\elpf\il 
for  the  purpose,s  of  our  negotiations  and  improvement  of  the  draft 
if  I  make  some  preliminary  comments  on  the  documents  before  us. 
A  negotiating  committee  is  also  a  drafting  committee,  particularly 
when  its  negotiations  relate  ton.  draft,  We  are  still  at  a  drafting  stage, 
and  my  comments  are  of  the  nature  of  tliose  one  makes  in  a  drafting 
committee. 

24. 1  do  not  propose  at  this  stage  to  comment  comprehensively  on  the 
preamble  or  on  all  the  articles  of  the  United  States-USSR  draft;  I 
shall  i-efer  only  to  some  of  its  basic  provisions.  The  preamble  could 
bo  altered,  added  to  or  subtracted  from  very  easily  to  conform  to  the 
changes  in  the  basic  articles  of  the  treaty.  I  shall  therefore  not  refer 
to  it  in  these  preliminary  comments.  I  shall  not  refer  either,  for  tlie 
time  being,  to  the  unwelcome  idea  of  a  veto — a  double  veto — on  amend¬ 
ments,  the  inadequacy  of  the  review  provisions,  or  the  shortcomings  of 
the  withdrawal  clause.  I  shall  coniine  myself  this  morning  to  the  basic 


**  See  onto,  pp.  33S-S41 . 

”Tlio  U.S.  draft  treaty  .apponr.s  in  Dnciimcnts  on  nixarmainrn!.  tPSS.  pp.  347- 
349,  and  ibid.,  19GG,  pp.  150-100.  For  the  Soviet  draft  trentv,  .';ee  ibid.,  19G5,  pp. 
443-440. 

”  Ibid.,  me,  pp.  670-679. 

”  Ibid.,  1965,  pp.  6.S2-53-1. 

’•  Ibid.,  me,  pp.  748-749. 
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articles  of  the  treaty.  Once  they  are  improved,  other  improvements 
should  present  little  difficulty. 

26.  The  Indian  delegation  has  stated  in  the  past  that  there  are  two 
facets  of  the  problem  of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons :  the  first  is 
that  of  dissemination,  that  is  of  transfer  and  receipt  of  weapons  and 
weapon  technology ;  and  the  second  that  of  proliferation  proper — that 
is,  of  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  first 
two  articles  of  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  should 
deal  with  those  two  aspects  of  the  problem. 

26.  Articles  I  and  11  of  the  draft  before  us  purport  to  deal  with  those 
two  facets  of  the  problem.  Wlien  commenting  on  the  earlier  drafts  the 
Indian  delegation  pointed  out  that  there  was  general  agreement  among 
nuclear — as  well  as  non-nuclear-weajjon  Powers  on  the  basic  com¬ 
ponents  of  an  article  dealing  with  the  question  of  dissemination  of 
weapons.  There  was  only  some  disagreement  in  that  regard  between  the 
two  super-Powers  on  the  question  of  nuclear  armament  within  alli¬ 
ances;  and  that  has  now  been  happily  resolved. 

27.  No  attempt  appeal’s  to  have  been  made,  however,  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  and  their  stationing 
in  the  territories  of  other  countries,  or  with  that  of  the  training  of 
the  armed  personnel  of  non-nuclear  nations  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  should  be  remembered  that  India  and  other  countries 
raised  these  points  in  recording  their  reservations  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  General  Assembly  resolution  1666  (XVI)  (the  “Irish” 
I'esolution)  in  1961.”  That  matter  represents  one  of  the  important 
features  of  the  problem  of  dissemination. 

28.  Article  I  of  the  United  States-USSR  draft  has  another  lacuna. 
That  article  says,  inter  alia,  that  nuclear-weapon  States  undertake  not 
to  assist,  encourage  or  induce  any  non-nuclear-weapon  State  to  manu¬ 
facture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over  such 
weapons.  Does  it  mean  that  one  nuclear-weapon  State  can  assist, 
encourage  and  induce  another  nuclear-weapon  State  to  manufacture 
or  acquire  or  control  nuclear  weapons?  Surely  that  cannot  be  jier- 
mitted.  That  may  perhaps  be  only  a  drafting  error  or  oversight  which 
can  bo  corrected  easily.  In  any  case  it  will  need  to  be  corrected. 

29.  There  is,  however,  a  third  olfiection,  which  is  much  more  serious. 
The  old  dram  submitted  by  the  United  States  and  the  USSR,  how¬ 
ever  faulty  in  some  respects,  had  one  advajitage.  They  dealt  with 
nuclear  weapons  and  their  partial  proliferation  but  not  witlr  other 
matter’s.  That,  regrettably,  has  been  changed  in  the  now  draft,  and 
an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  deny  devwopmont  of  peaceful  tech¬ 
nology  to  non-nuclear-weapon  State  in  the  field  of  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions.  Proposals  are  also  being  advanced  for  the  establishment  of  a 
super-commercial  monopoly  of  the  nuclear- weapon  Powers  in  this 
field.  An  appropriate  draft  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
will  have  to  dew  only  with  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
not  with  explosive  devices  for  peaceful  pui’imses.  Accordingly  all  ref¬ 
erences  to  such  devices  should  be  deleted  from  the  treaty. 

30.  India  is  devoutly  in  favour  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  but  is  equally  in  favour  of  proliferation  of  nuclear  tech- 
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uology  for  peaceful  purposes.  There  have  been  debates  over  the  yeare 
in  various  forums  on  the  question  of  freedom  of  national  research 
and  development  of  atomic  oner^  of  the  dangerous  kind  or  the  non- 
dangerous  kind,  as  it  was  once  called.  Along  with  other  nntionsj  India 
has  long  maintained  that  there  should  be  no  fetters  of  any  kind  on 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  for  the  jiurposes  of  economic  and 
non-military  development.  At  the  same  time,  India  is  willing  to 
agitie  to  international  regulation  under  a  non-discriminatory  and  uni¬ 
versal  system  of  safeguards  to  ensure  that  no  counti7  manufactures 
or  stockpiles  nuclear  weapons  Avhilo  undertaking  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosives.  As  I  said  once  before,  how¬ 
ever,  India  does  not  believe  in  throwing  the  baby  away  with  the 
bath-water. 

31.  Those,  then,  are  the  three  iimiortant  drawbacks  in  article  I  as  it 
is  now  drafted  in  documents  ENDG/192  nd  ENDO/IOS.’® 

32.  Article  II  of  the  recoinmonde.d  draft  is  much  more  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Unlike  article  I,  which  deals  only  with  dissemination,  this  arti¬ 
cle  mixes  iip  the  issues  of  dissemination  and  the  manufacture  of  weap¬ 
ons.  That  is  not  because  of  any  inadequacy  in  drafting  but  because  the 
draft  treaty  in  general,  and  this  article  in  particularj  does  not  adhere 
strictly  to  the  jirinciples  of  United  Nations  resolution  j028  (XX) ; 
nor  does  it  take  into  account  the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Principles 
of  September  1961.  It  fails  to  heed  the  advice  of  Mr.  Stassen,  Mr. 
Jules  Moch,  Mr.  Nutting  and  others  and  ignores  the  tragic  lessons  of 
the  history  of  past  proliferation.  In  effect,  that  article  imposes  dis¬ 
criminatory  prohibition  only  on  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States,  and 
gives  a  licence  to  the  nuclear- weapon  Powers  to  continue  tlieir  pro¬ 
duction  and  proliferation  of  nuclear  w’eapons. 

33.  As  I  said  earlier,  article  II  docs  not  deal  only  with  ti  C  manu¬ 
facture  of  nuclear  weapons;  it  also  incorporates  a  provision  con¬ 
cerning  dissemination — that  is,  receipt  of  nuclear  weapons  by  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  Powers.  All  provisions  concerning  dissemination 
should  appropriately  be  in  article  I.  If  necessary,  that  article  can 
have  two  parts.  Article  II  can  then  be  confined  to  manufacture  n.nd  will 
provide  that  each  State  party  to  the  troat}^  undertakes  henceforth 
not  to  manufacture  or  oniorwiso  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 

34. 1  should  now  like  to  refer  to  the  two  missing  nrticle.s  of  the  treaty, 
one  relating  to  control  and  the  other  wlating  to  obligations  towaids 
nuclear  disarmament.  The  delegations  of  Sweden  **  and  Mexico  have 
already  taken  welcome  initiatives  to  fill  in  tliosegaps. 

35,  An  article  on  control  in  a  treaty  on  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment  is  a  corollary  to  the  basic  articles  of  that  treaty.  An  a|)propriato 
system  of  control  in  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
should  be  related,  therefore,  to  the  twin  fa<’ets  of  disseniin.ution  and 
manufacture  of  nueloar  weapons — that  is.  to  the  provisions  of  articles 
I  and  IT. 

36.  There  is  much  talk  these  day.s  of  loop  holes  in  a  treaty  on  non¬ 
proliferation — and  that,  curiously  enough,  in  the  context  of  peaceful 
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(Ifivplopnienl  of  micloiir  oiieriiy  l»y  noii  -nuclo!ir-\vea))on  nations.  Tiioro 
will  in  fart  be  a  real  and  dan^erona  loop-hole  if  theix^  is  no  satisfaoiory 
control  to  en.snre  obsen  anco  of  the  provisions  in  the  present  draft  (hat. 
the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  slionkl  not  transfer  r.ui  lear  weapons  or 
control  over  sncli  weapons  directly  or  indirectly,  and  (liat  non-nnclear- 
woapon  Powers  should  not  receive  such  weapons  or  assistance  in  their 
inanufactnre.'J''he  situation  becomes  particularly  dangerous  when  it  is 
universally  known  that  one  nuclejw-weajion  Power  believes  that  it  is 
desirable  and  even  necessary  for  a  large  number  of  countries  to  possess 
nuclear  weajions,  and  describes  those  weapons  as  providing  “encour¬ 
agement  to  all  tlie  revolutionary  jieople.s  of  the  world  who  are  now 
engaged  in  lieroic  struggles." 

37.  When  there  is  so  much  talk  of  loop-holes  and  of  stringent  pro¬ 
visions  of  control  of  manufacture  of  weapons,  and  tliat  also  in  a,  dis¬ 
criminatory  manner,  i(  is  wortli  remembering  tliat  there  is  equal,  if  not 
greater,  ju-stillcntion  for  elTec-tivo  provisions  to  ensure  that  there  is  no 
dissemination  of  weapons  or  wenpon  tef-hnologv  from  a  nuclear- 
weapon  Power  to  any  other  country.  The.  concern  of  the  Indian  delega¬ 
tion  is  all  tlie  greater  in  that  respect  as  (lie  People's  Republic  of  Cinua 
has  already  exjiressed  its  comi>lcto  opposition  to  signing  any  treaty  on 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  While  the  other  nuclear- wmapon 
Powers  are  against  the  aclual  Iransfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other 
naiion.s  as  well  as  against  the  training  of  jiersonnel  belonging  to  non- 
luicloar- weapon  .States  in  (lie  use  uf  these  '.ouiion.s  as  such,  the  same 
cannot  ho  said  of  the  People's  Uejuihiic  of  ('hina.  7’o  a  country  like 
India,  that  is  vital. 

38.  Tlu'ii  tliere  is  the  ipiestiou  of  <-imii'ol  over  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapoms.  The  basic  provision  in  an  appropriate  treaty  will 
stipulate  that  all  ,Stntes  umlei'lake  henceforth  not  to  manufacture 
nuclear  weapons.  That  will  entail  control  over  weapon  grade  fissile 
material  and  the  facilities  which  faliricnte  weapon-grade  fissile 
material. 

39.  The  Indian  delegation  holieves,  therefore,  that  the  control  pro¬ 
visions  should  deal  with  the  transfer  and  receipt  of  fissile  material,  the 
transfer  and  receipt  of  weapons  and  weapon  technology,  and  the  facili- 
tie.s  for  production  of  weapon-grade  fissile  material.  This  should  bo 
adequate  and  should  provide  a  rea.sonalile  solution  to  tiie  prohlein  of 
control.  It  has  been  po'inted  out  t  lust  ui'aniiim  mines,  plants  tor  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  fuel  elements  and  the  reactors  are  not  in  themselves  a  military 
danger.  They  do  not  promote  any  military  jmrpose  unle,ss  tliey  are 
coupled  with  plant  and  facilities  for  the  fabrication  of  the  fissile  mate¬ 
rial  into  weapons.  It  is  the  gascous-ditYusiou  jdants,  the  cheniical- 
sopamtion  plants  and  the  centrifuge  plants,  if  any  nation  is  develop¬ 
ing  them,  which  have  to  he  controlled. 

40.  The  fundamental  requirement  that  the  Tndiar  delegation  puts 
forward  in  this  context  is  that  control  slumld  lie  univer.sal,  objective 
and  non-discrlminatory.  The  extent  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  cover¬ 
age  of  control  provisions  depends  upon  the  mistrust,  and  suspicion  the 
nogotiator.s  have  in  regard  to  the  parties  to  a  treaty.  Normally  it  is 
unreasonable  and  unprofihvhle  to  base  an  international  instrument  on 
the  extreme  threshold  of  unmitigated  suspicion.  Tliero  is,  however, 
no  cure  for  suspicion  or  mistrust.  If  it  is  generally  proposed  that  con- 
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tmi  should  l)p  niorp  roiu})rohpiislvp  than  wlint  I  liaxp  ju>l  outlii\i>d, 
India  will  have  no  olxjection,  us  lonjr  as  it  is  nnivei-sal  aiid  obji'clive 
iind  applies  in  a  i\ou-dis<  rituiniitorv  luanuer  Jo  all  nations,  hijr  and 
siiiidl.  nucleaf  and  non-iniidear.  It  wmihl  be  enlirelv  unjiiMified  to 
diron  the  suspiei()n.s  only  lov.ards  the  wi-ah.  (lie  liiiarnied  and  the 
utiixissessed.  If  there  are  to  be  any  su,<picions  at  all.  it  is  the  proelivi- 
tie.s  of  tlie  powerful,  the  arineil  and  the  posses.soi-s  of  weajions  which 
should  evoho  irn^Uer  suspicion.  'I'lio  couiiad  provisions  -liould  also 
cover  all  aspocis  of  the  prouleni  and  not  only  tiiose  whicli  cause  concern 
to  the  nuclear- weapon  Powers  and  their  allies. 

•11.  On  the  basis  of  these  criteria  and  considerations,  the  (piesfion 
of  amending  the  text  of  art  icle  III,  wlien  if  is  presented  to  ns,  will  not 
be  diflicuU.  All  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  omit  the  nonls  “nnn- 
iiuclear-weapoji  States”,  if  the  draft  iliseriininatos  against  that  gronji 
of  Slates,  The  extent  and  comjrrehensixoness  of  the  control  provisions 
will  dejiend  upon  what  the  miclear-weaiion  Powers  arc  prei>arod  to 
accept  for  themselves. 

42.  Finally,  there  is  the  missing  article  on  obligations  for  di.sarnia- 
merit.  Ignited  Nations  resolution  20'28  (XX)  stipulates  that  a  .satis¬ 
factory  treaty  toprevent  tin'  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  has  to  be 
based  on  that  principle.  That  requirement  cannot  he  fulfilled  by  a 
more  mention  of  imentinns  and  de.sirc.s  in  the  preamble,  to  the  treaty. 
F'oitr  years  ago,  more  than  a  hundred  nations  subscribed  to  a  Treaty 
banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and 
under  water,”  Tltat  treaty  also  had  preambular  paragraphs,  one  ju’o- 
clni'ning  its  principal  aim  to  he  the  siiee<licst  possible  achievement 
of  an  agreement  on  general  and  coinidele  ilisarmameut,  and  the  other 
to.stifymg  to  the  search  by  the  Unilecl  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  for  acluovement  of  the  discontinuance  of  all  test 
explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time,  to  their  determination  to 
continuo  negotiations  to  that  end,  and  to  their  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the.  coutmnmation  of  man's  environment  by  radioactive  substances. 
.After  four  long  years  the  international  eouiniunity  is  further  away 
from  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explosions  than  it  was  at  that 
time. 

•hi.  'I’he  draft  now  before  us  is  even  more  iialting  and  hesitant  than 
the  ifo.scqw  te.st-han  Treaty.  It.s  preamble  declares  only  tlie  intention 
of  achieving  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  When  it  comes  to 
spoeitlc  measures,  tlie  preamble  only  expresses  tJie  desire  to  ease  in¬ 
ternational  tension,  whirh,  when  adiieved,  xvould  have  the  re.sult  of 
facilitating  the  co.ssation  of  the  maiuifacture  of  nuclear  wxmpons,  tho 
liquidation  of  all  existing  stockpiles  and  so  on — and  that  also  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  treaty  on  general  and  eomplcte  disarm.'unpnt. 
That  is  hardly  the  fulfilment  of  a  prin<’i{)le  which,  according  to  the 
X'nited  Nations,  should  foim  the  basis  on  which  a  treaty  on  non-jtro- 
lifcration  of  nuclear  weapon.s  is  to  be  constructed. 

4-1.  As  the  Indian  delegation  and  others  itave  poitticd  out,  the  threat 
to  the  .security  of  nations  is  posed  by  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  arsenals  of  uiicleAr-weapon  Powers.  Although  the  draft  treal.y 
on  non-proliferation  that  the  Indian  delegation  urges  for  acceptance 
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by  the  international  community  will  freeze  tlint  threat  quantitatively 
at  the  existing  level,  the  threat  as  such  will  still  remain.  The  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers  of  the  world  already  have  in  their  possession  more 
than  enough  weapons  to  destroy  all  civilization  as  wo  know  it.  Our 
treatj'  would  therefore  have  to  deal  in  a  much  more  specific  manner 
with  the  threat  which  the  nuclear  weapons  pose  to  the  security  of 
nations. 

45.  The  ideal  solution  would  be  to  envisage  a  specific  programme  of 
disarmament  in  the  treaty.  The  Indian  delegation  recognizes  at  the 
same  time  that  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  are  not  at  present  prepared 
to  consider  this  proposition.  In  view  of  that,  the  Indian  delegation 
would  suggest  the  incorporation  of  a  separate  article  in  the  treaty 
afTinning  the  solemn  resolve  of  the  nuclear-weapon  Powere  to  under¬ 
take  meaningful  measures  of  disarmament,  particularly  of  nuclear 
disarmament.  Such  a  provision  would  also  need  to  be  related  s)ie- 
cifically  to  the  article  dealing  with  the  review  conference. 

4fi.  Those  are  some  of  t&  preliminary  comments  and  suggestions 
that  the  Indian  delegation  wished  to  make  at  this  stage  in  the  context 
of  our  negotiations.  All  of  us  have  a  common  objective,  and  that  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  eradicate  the  nuclear  menace  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  en¬ 
sure  security  for  all.  We  also  believe  that  prevention  of  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weaponSj  which  w’oiild  halt  the  arms  race  even  if  it  did 
not  encompass  a  reduction  of  nuclear  arms,  is  the  first  step  that  we 
must  take  in  our  quest  for  that  objective. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  October  3,  1967  * 

2.  By  now  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disannament  should 
ha\-o  not  only  entered  but  also  concluded  the  decisive  negotiating  stage 
as  far  as  a  text  for  a  non-proliferation  treaty  is  concerned.  However, 
the  time  left  for  this  Coinnutteo  to  complete  its  work  on  such  a  draft 
treaty  is  precariously  short ;  in  fact  it  may  bo  running  out  within  a 
week  or  two.  The  other  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations  will  be 
clamouring  to  receive  the  report  of  this  Committee  very  soon  in  order 
to  make  their  contribution  under  General  Assembly  agenda  item  28, 
which  deals  with  the  same  subject  and  which  is  expected  to  usher  in 
the  deliberations  in  the  Eir.st  Committee,  where  also  othe.  important 
disarmament  issues  on  the  agenda  of  the  Assembly  are  pre.ssing  for 
attention. 

3.  Tiie  Swedish  delegation  must  voice  its  regret  that  the  method  of 
work  this  year  has  resulted  in  such  an  unforUmate  time-table.  We  now 
find  oui'sehes  with  an  avalanche  of  suggestions  and  amendments 
worthy  of  profound  sciaitiny.  At  the  time  when  the  decision  was  taken 
last  spring  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
shoul'i  interrupt  its  session,  the  Swedish  delegation  expressed  its 
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concern  that  tliis  Committee  and  particularly  its  non-aligned  mejubers 
were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  do  directly  consulted,  a  role  reserved 
for  those  oelonging  to  either  of  the  two  European  military  alliances. 

4.  Since  the  waiting  period  for  the  main  parts  of  a  treaty  draft  ended 
on  24  August — an  occasion  which  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  as  a  fact 
of  great  political  impact~;-th6  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  have  had  just  the  time  to  present  a  fii-st  round  of  their  sugges¬ 
tions  ;  there  seems  to  be  no  time  available  to  go  into  a  second  round  after 
the  responses  by  the  co-Chairmen  as  authors  and  initiators  of  this 
important  proposal  ^  have  been  heard  and  studied.  Even  further  rounds 
ought  to  have  Iwen  envisaged  in  view  of  the  importance  of  onr  negotiat¬ 
ing  task,  because,  as  you,  Mr.  Cliairnian,  in  your  capacity  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Komania,  stated  at  our  last  meeting,  the  identical  drafts 
are  to  be  considered  not  as  submitted  on  a  “take  it  or  leave  it”  basis  but 
as  points  of  departure  for  discussion  and  negotiation,^  as  was  also  indi¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Foster  in  his  presentation  speech,^  in  which  he  foresaw 
suggestions  which  would  lead  to  improvements. 

D.  We  also  note  with  deep  regret  and  considerable  apprehension  the 
prolonged  delay  in  the  co-Chairmen's  submission  of  a  joint  proposal 
in  regard  to  article  III,  on  international  control.  It  would  seem  indis- 
pensiuile  that  the  period  of  oonsullation.s  among  allies  on  the  control 
nssno  bo  utilized  also  for  [larallol  discus-sions  in  this  Connnittee.  Such 
a  jiroccduro  would  not  only  sa\e  precii)u.s  time;  it  would  conceivably 
also  be  beneficial  to  the  further  negotiations  between  the  two  co-Chair¬ 
men  and  to  their  consultations  with  allies  to  have  all  suggestions  on  the 
table  as  early  as  possible, 

0.  Suggestions,  amendments  and  considerations  are  being  and  may 
continue  to  be  presented  in  relation  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
treaty.  That  is  only  to  be  expected  as  normal  and  natural  in  inter¬ 
national  negotiations,  particularly  those  of  great  and  immediate  con  ¬ 
cern  to  many  governments.  Political  reality  requires  that  their  varying 
interests  be  expressed ;  thereafter  the  act  of  ijolitical  compromise  con¬ 
sists  of  achieving  what  might  be  likened  to  an  orchestration — and  no 
wonder,  if  it  needs  many  rchcai-sals. 

7.  In  speaking  today  I  thus  feel  confronted  with  an  emhctrras  dc 
choix.  The  Swedish  delegation  has  studied  most  carefully  the  identical 
draft  texts  of  a  non-proliferation  agreement  presented  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviec  Union,  as  well  as  the  numerous  interventions  and 
suggestions  which  have  been  coining  forward  since  then.  I  particularly 
want  to  state  our  appreciation  of  the  interest  c.\presscd  and  comments 
made  in  regard  to  my  siwech  on  31  August,'  when  I  introduced  our 
suggested  text  of  a  control  article,®  article  III  in  the  treaty  document. 

8.  My  statement  today  will  deal  with  some  selected  points  wliich  we 
consider  to  be  of  special  importance  and  on  which  we  feel  that  progress 
tow'ards  a  reasonable  meeting  of  minds  should  be  possible.  In  .so  doing 
I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  wo  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where 
our  Governments  must  finally  t^ake  positions  with  regard  to  the  treaty 


’  itifr,  pp.  .'5,3.0-341. 
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as  a  whole.  Wo  are  in  a  preliminary  stage,  doing  colleclive  work  as  a 
kind  of  drafting  committee  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrive  at  a  text  which 
is  coherent  and  seems  to  stand  a  chance  of  being  accepted  by  the  vast 
majority  of  countries.  Obviously  this  kind  of  drafting  r^uires  not  only 
penmanship  but  also  a  conspectus  of  political  considerations  of  a  many- 
sided  kind.  When  the  governments  have  to  decide  whether  to  sign  or 
not  to  sign  a  treaty,  they  should  have  at  hand  the  product  of  our  best 
labour.  We  ai'e  not  yet  there;  that  is  a  reservation  which  I  have  always 
maintained  but  want  to  mention  again  today  explicitly  on  behalf  of  my 
own  Government. 

9.  In  regard  to  the  main  avlicles,  I  and  II,  the  Swedish  delegation 
does  not  at  the  present  juncture  want  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  sug¬ 
gestions  for  amendments  made  by  the  delegation  of  the  United  Arab 
Eepublic  on  26  September.’  Although  wo  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
purport  of  those  amendments,  we  should  first  wish  to  hear  the  views 
on  them  of  other  delegations  and  particularly  of  the  two  delegations 
responsible  for  the  original  drafting  of  the  treaty  lext.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  suggestions  proffered  by  the  representative  of  India  at  our 
last  meeting.® 

10.  For  tile  time  being,  I  wish  to  eniphasiae  tliat  for  the  main  pur- 
posi's  of  the  treaty  the,se.  major  articles  must  he  made  fully  trust  wort  liy 
by  means  of  an  effective  safeguard  .system.  We  naturally  consider  that 
the  control  article  put  forward  by  the  Swedish  delegation  in  document 
ENDC/lO.'i  fulfils  the  objective  of  being  effective  and  at  the  same  time 
to  a  certain  extent  non-discriiniiiafory.  We  definitely  hope,  that  the 
draft  text  of  an  article  TIT  which  the  eo-Chairnmn  will  ultimately  )>re- 
sent  to  the  ('onunittee  will  contain  such  elements  as  are  inelmled  in 
our  text. 

11.  I  want  to  give  notice  now,  however,  that  in  regard  to  details — 
for  instance,  the  prescribed  length  of  any  transitional  period,  the  prices 
of  wording  borrowed  from  earlier  prc,sentationR  of  tbe  same  ideas,  and 
such  iuatter.s — we  oureelves  intend  to  Hugge.st  revisions  when  we  en¬ 
counter  other  formulae  Avhieh  can  be  agreed  upon.  However,  the  one 
element  .aiming  at  less  discrimination,  by  suggesting  that  all  transfers 
of  material  between  all  countries  should  be  accompanied  liy  safeguards 
ensuring  its  use  in  peaceful  aciivii  ie^oiily,  is  <,ne  tliat  should  he  revised 
in  one  direction  only:  towards  more  comprehensive  control,  not  less. 
That  is  a  claim  which  has  been  supported  by  several  speakers  during 
the  past  few  weeks. 

12.  However,  there  is  another  matter  in  relation  to  articles  I  and  II, 
as  well  as  to  pertinent  parts  of  the  preamble,  which  calls  for  attention. 
One  of  the  points  where,  considerable  clarification  lias  occurred  and 
where  the  negotiations  obviously  have  inched  forward  towards  a  po- 
tontially-positive  conclusion  concenis  the  delicate  issue  of  so-called 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  A  large  number  of  inteiwentions  have 
dealt  Avith  that  matter.  Some  of  them  were  offered  before  the  draft 
texts  Avere  submitted.  I  myself  devoted  one  speech  to  that  question  on 
6. Tune.® 
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13.  Some  of  the  viewpoints  expressed  by  membci's  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee  and  by  delegations  m  the  United  Nations  have  obviously  found 
coverage  in  the  formulae  in  the  draft  preamble  about  non-discrimina- 
torj'  access  for  all  countries  to  the  potential  benefits  of  such  undertak¬ 
ings.  The  interventions  of  the  representatives  of  Canada  on  12  Septem¬ 
ber  and  of  Mexico  on  19  September  have  brought  that  thinking 
further  forward  by  stressing  the  need  for  a  separate  convention  cover¬ 
ing  the  implementation  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 
My  delegation  finds  the  formal  proposal  by  the  Mexican  delegation 

a  very  useful  one:  in  it  the  elements  at  present  in  the  draft  preamble 
pertaining  to  explosions  have  been  arranged,  with  some  changes,  to 
form  an  article  called  provisionally  article  IV-A. 

14.  However,  wo  should  still  ne^  an  explicit  assurance  from  the  co- 
Chairinen  that  the  arrangements  now  envisaged  would  be  truly  non- 
discriminatoi-y— that  is,  would  apply  to  all  States  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  they  possess  nucl^'',r  weapons.  Thus  they  would  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  bettor  solution  of  this  problem.  That  would  be 
linked  to  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty,  as  I  suggested  in  the  state¬ 
ment  to  which  I  have  just  referred.*’  While  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
would  proliibit  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  which 
could  bo  used  ^  nuclear  w’eapons  and  would  also  provide  for  control 
of  such  manufacture,  the  test-ban  treaty  should  prohibit  all  nuclear 
explosions,  also  covering  them  in  their  entirety  with  its  system  of 
control. 


15.  Sinuiltaucously  a  fully  wjuitablo  access  to  the  use  of  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosive  devices— that  is,  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  by  nuclear- 
and  non-nucloar-weapou  countries  alike — ought  to  bo  ensured  by  the 
separate  agreement  providing  for  a  licensing  arrangement  carried 
out  through  an  international  body.  Such  a  solution  w'ould  even  have 
mode  it  possible — on  the  condition  that  we  almost  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  an  agreement  on  tlie  banning  of  underground  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions — to  reinove  this  contro\  ersial  part  of  the  matter  from  the 
context  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  Howov'er,  as  matters  now 
stand  the  Mexican  suggestion  miglit  sufiice  for  the  time  being,  pro¬ 
vided  tliat  there  is  a  positive  reph’  to  the  question  of  interpretation 
of  the  word  “non-discriininatoiy”,  which  I  have  just  raised. 

16,  Another  proposal  by  the  representative  of  Mexico  deals  with 
the  present  article  IV  of  the  treaty  as  submitted  in  the  main  drafts. 
The  way  in  which  it  deals  witli  the  dei  olopment  of  research,  produc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  nuclear  energy,  ns  well  as  with  the  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  further  development  of  tlie  application  of  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  is  in  lino  with  the  thinking  of  my  Gov- 
eniment  on  tliis  imjmrtant  matter.  Wo  have  no  objections  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  ni.ade  by  Mr.  Castaneda  that  tlie  article  should  be  split  up  into 
two  paragraphs,  with  an  increased  emphasis  being  put  on  the  duty 
of  the  technically  most  developed  countries  to  contribute  acti\  ely  to  a 
process  of  developing  in  all  countries  the  capacity  for  using  the  im¬ 
portant,  and  in  many  cases  vital,  future  source  of  energy  which  nu- 
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clear  power  constitutes.  Again,  it  is  a  suggestion  on  -which  we  should 
welcome  comments  from  me  co-Chairmen. 

17.  Further  debate  on  this  matter  must  centre  particularly  on  ..  ;‘.5< 
might  be  a  i.noot  point ;  the  interpretation  of  the  expi-ession  in  the  sug¬ 
gested  paragraph  2  “according  to  their  ability”.  Mr.  Castaneda  said 
that  that  phrase — 

.  .  .  refers  not  only  to  the  parties'  iluancial  and  technical  ability  but  also  to  their 
legal  ability,  since  much  of  this  knowledge  is  covered  by  patents  owned  by 
private  persons.** 

That  is  in  fact  a  vei'y  important  distinction.  The  “duty”  to  co-operate 
of  whicli  the  new  draft  paragraph  speaks  cannot,  of  coui'se,  go  beyond 
what  is  possible  according  to  the  internal  legal  stiuctm-o  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  State,  or  cut  into  ri^its  or  contracts  belonging  to  individuals  or 
companies.  It  is  tlierefore,  as  Mr.  Castaneda  himself  characterized  it, 
“an  imperfect  obligation”;  but  it  might  nevertheless  be  of  certain  im¬ 
portance  as  an  inspiration  for  further  initiatives  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  co-opeiation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

18.  One  pKunt — the  most  important  of  all— on  which  many,  if  not 
all,  non-nuclear-weapon  States  nave  stressed  their  need  to  be  i-eassured 
concerns  the  degree  of  enforceable  linking  of  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  to  an  urgent  continuation  of  the  process  of  disarmament.  I  have 
ah-oady  poiutea  out  in  my  last  intervention — as  I  have  done  on  several 
earlier  occasions — 

.  .  .  that  ono  of  our  preoccupations  concerns  the  desire  to  see  inscribed  in  the 
treaty  more  binding  obligations  on  the  main  Powers  to  regard  this  treaty  as 
only  a  first  step  on  the  road  towards  nuclear  disarmament,  soon  to  be  followed 
by  others,  notably  a  treaty  'snnnlng  underground  nuclear  tests  and  a  cut-off  agree¬ 
ment  The  non-proliferation  treaty  has  to  be  seen  as  a  part,  and  only  a  part  of 
an  integrated  whole  or  partial  disarmament  measures  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
arms.** 

19.  That  aspect  of  the  treaty  l)efore  us  caimot  be  emphasized 
strongly  enough.  Can  we,  the  smaller  and  more  defenceless  nations, 
which  are  asked  to  forswear  tlie  most  powerful  w-eaponry  that  has 
ever  been  produced  by  man,  feel  cerhun  (hat  the  main  Powpi-s  will 
continue  negotiations  in  order  to  arrive  rapidly  at  international  agree¬ 
ments  on  other  partial  disarmament  matters  which  would  also  inhibit 
to  some  extent  their  own  freedom  of  action  in  the  nuclear  field  and 
thus  inhibit  the  nuclear  arras  race?  I  repeat — and  I  know  1  can  easily 
be  accused  of  being  very  repetitive — that  foremost  are  two  such  dis¬ 
armament  measures  which  have  been  well  prepared  and  on  which  the 
technical  possibilities  for  agiwmont  seem  at  hand;  namely,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  test  ban  and  a  cut-otf  agreement. 

20.  Naturally  the  delegations  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  have 
been  studying  the  proposed  treaty  text  with  particular  keenness,  in 
order  to  see  whether  and  to  what  extent  assurances  for  a  continued 
disarmament  process  could  be  found  in  the  text.  Many  have  surely 
been  disappointed  at  the  absei.eo  from  the  operative  part  of  the 
treaty  of  an  article  containing  such  assurances.  The  declaration  of 
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intention  in  the  preamble  “to  achieve  at  tlie  earliosl  possible  date  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race”  is,  of  course,  welcome  in  itself; 
but  it  is  understandable  if  Ave — Avho  have  repeatedly  reconuiiended  a 
“package  of  measures’’  or  at  least  “siimiltaneous  negotiation.'-”  about 
such  meastires,  or,  to  use  the  terminology  of  the  joint  luciuoi  anda  of 
1965  and  1966  of  the  eight  ntm-nlignetl  meml>ers  of  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Disarmament  Conur  ittee,  measures  “con jded  ];vith  or  followed 
by  tangible  steps  to  halt  the  nuclear  anus  race-  — feel  the  need  for 
firmer  reassurances. 

21.  The  representative  of  Mo.\iro  has  taken  an  important  step  for¬ 
ward  in  that  direction.  In  his  ])roposed  article  IV-C  (here  is  incdiuled 
a  straightforward  eomniitment  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear-weapon 
PoAvei-s  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  and  with  speed  and  per¬ 
severance  to  arrive  at  further  agreements,  among  them  notably  a 
corrprehensive  test  ban  and  a  cut -oil'  agreement.  My  delegation  agrees 
fully  Avith  the  understanding  of  the  legal  character  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking  expressed  by  Mr.  Castaneda  when  he  presented  tlie  Mexican 
proposal : 

.  ,  .  (he  nuclear  Poavois-  caiinof  actually  undertake  to  conclude  future  disarma¬ 
ment  agieeiueiUs  uaiung  themselves;  but  they  certainly  can  undertake  to  cj»- 
deaveur  to  do  so;  that  is,  tliey  can  certainly  undertake  to  initiate  and  pursue 
negvdintious  in  good  faith  in  order  to  conclude  such  agreements." 

22.  I’he  reply  to  that  proposal  is  most  crucial.  The  Avhole  problem 
is  also  connected  Avith  the  system  of  amendments,  r6A-ieAV  and  with- 
dra.Aval  embodied  in  the  draft  treaty.  As  a  matter  of  fact  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  proceed  Avith  further  disarniunieni  measures  has  only  that 
tenuous  link  Avith  the  treaty.  There  could,  of  coiu’se,  be  no  outright 
sanctions  prescribed;  but  there  is  the  provision  that,  although  at  quite 
a  distant  date,  the  pledge  could  be  scrutinized  at  the  review  con¬ 
ference  proposed  in  article  Y,  paragraph  6,  a.  clau.se  in  Avliicli  it  is  .said 
that  five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  a  conference 
of  the  parties  shall  be  iield  Avith  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  treaty  are  being  realized. 

23.  I  emphasize  “purposes”  and  not  only  “provisions”.  Tlia  repre- 
sentatiA'e  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Fo.stcr,  strongly  hnpiied  in  his 
statement  on  14  September  that  the  review  confei’enco  AA'ould  bo 
competent  to  pass  judgment  on  that  vital  character  of  the  treaty; 

.  .  .  We  have  embodied  in  the  text  a  declaration  of  intention  to  halt  the  nuclear 
anno  race.  The  text  also  contains  n  provision  for  a  review  conference  to  make 
more  olfectivo  this  and  other  statements  of  purpose." 

The  proposal  made  by  the  Mexican  delegat  ion  Avoukl  servo  to  formalize 
that  obligation.  We  must  consider  such  a  provision  to  be  a  critically 
necessary  element  in  the  treaty  in  order  to  ensure — as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Romania  put  it  iii  his  statement  at  our  lust  meeting — 

The  effectiv  'uess,  .stability  and  power  of  attraction  of  an  agreement  designed 
to  prevent  .  .  .  proliferation.  .  .  .” 
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24.  As  an  assuninoe  tfiat  Hie  supreme  interests  of  a  partj'  \yill  not  be 
injured  bj'  its  adlieronce  to  the  treaty,  there  is  fni’ther  the  withdrawal 
clause  contained  in  article  VII,  according  to  which  each  party  has 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraorduiary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  ti’caty,  have  jeopardized 
its  supreme  interests.  That  is  also  a  provision  wiiich  many  countries 
will  consider  of  great  importance  when  making  the  final  judgment 
on  the  value  of  the  treaty  as  a  whole. 

25.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  purpose  which  prompted  me 
to  make  these  remarks,  I  would  suggest  that  the  preamble  would  give 
a  much  greater  emphasis  to  the  sequence  of  the  disarmament  nego¬ 
tiations  and  to  their  urgency  if  a  new  paragraph  wore  introduced,  in 
connection  with  the  declaration  of  intent,  to  the  following  effect : 

RucnUing  in  particular  the  pledge  made  by  the  original  parties  to  tlie  partial 
test-baa  Treaty  in  its  preamble  of  seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all 
test  explosions  of  nuolcnr  weapons  for  all  time,  and  determined  to  continue  nego¬ 
tiations  to  this  end.* 

26.  If  I  sound  worried  about  tito  prospects  for  disarmament  in  the 
future,  it  is  because  I  am  worried.  I  })elieve  tlie  gi-eater  part  of  man¬ 
kind  is  deeply  worried,  and  more  so  today  than  when  we  began  our 
session  this  spinng.  This  is  very  much  a  question  of  a  psychological 
climate  w’ithin  our  peoples:  can  they  trust  tlint  the  future  will  be 
marked  by  more  and  more  disarmament  and  not  by  more  and  more 
armaments?  The  recent  news  about  the  escalating  of  the  deployment 
of  anti-ballistic-missile  systems,  and  tlie  lack  of  any  sign  of  mutual 
agreement  on  a  moratorium  on  such  deployment,  undoubtedly  lead 
us  in  a  pessimistic  direction — very  p)es.simistic  indeed. 

2T.  However,  even  against  this  bleak  background  I  wish  to  state 
once  more  the  importance  which  my  Government  attaches  to  this  en¬ 
deavour  of  ours  to  reach  agreement  on  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  Wo 
must  all  realize  tliat  tl\e  text  which  will,  we  hope,  eventually  be  rec¬ 
ommended  cannot  be  a  perfect  one.  All  delegations  will  have  to  make 
compromises  betwecii  th.c  desired  and  the  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ideas  for  improvemeut.s  that  liavo  been  and  inav  still  bo  put  for¬ 
ward  in  this  Committee  must  be  given  the  same  careful  study  by  every¬ 
body  as  the  original  draft  treaty  text  presented  by  the  Tnited  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  by  working  togetber  in  a  co-operative 
spirit  of  give  and  take  can  the  Committee  achieA'e.  the  de.sired  result 
and  recommend  Avith  good  conscience  to  tlie  General  Assembly  the 
adoption  of  a  final  text.  Let  us  hope  that  there  is  still  enough  time 
and  good  Avill  on  all  sides  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  this  task. 

Statement  by  the  Ethiopian  Representative  (2feneke)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Non¬ 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  October  5,  1967  ^ 

35.  Tlie  non-proliferation  treaty  Avhich  has  cousuinod  so  much  of 
our  Committee's  time  last  year,  and  especially  this  year,  is  at  long 
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last  taking  dofinito  shape  in  Hie  form  of  (he  identical  tey  s  of  a  draft 
treaty  submitted  to  us  by  the  dtdegatious  of  the  United  states  and 
of  tlie  Soviet  Union  in  doiniinonts  KXD(’/i!>2  and  ENDt  /lOd  re¬ 
spectively. “  Tlio  Ethiopian  delegation  is  happy  to  welcome  tliis  im¬ 
portant  step  forward  in  the  annals  of  disarmament  negotiations. 
Though  the  iiresent  draft  treat.y  can  bv  no  moans  be  described  as 
the  final  step  towards  the  aUainnient  of  tlie  long-standing  objective  of 
checking  the  spread  of  atomic  energy  for  weapon  purjioses,  (he  stage 
of  negotiations  at  which  this  Committee  finds  itself  at  present  is  un¬ 
deniably  a  crucial  stage,  not  only  for  the  question  under  consideration 
but  also  for  all  negotiations  on  general  and  complete  disarmament, 
and  particularly  nuclear  disarmament,  upon  which  the  survival  of 
our  planet  so  lieavily  depends. 

36.  This  leads  me  to  the  often  repeated  and  emphasized  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  this  Committee.  What  wo  are  aslced  to  do  hei'o  is  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  the  possibilities  of  war,  especially  of  nuclear  war,  with  all 
its  dreadful  consequences.  What  we  negotiate  and  agree  upon  here 
may  well  decide  the  destiny  of  the  world.  That  being  so,  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  views  and  concerns  of  nations  large  or  small, 
nuclear  or  non-nuclear,  inside  as  well  as  o\itsido  this  Committee. 

37.  Ideally  a  non-proliferation  treaty  should  be  ouc  whicli  not  only 
deals  with  tlie  multiplication  of  nuclear- weapon  Powers  but  also  en¬ 
deavours  to  prevent  the  e.xisting  multiplication  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  nuclear  ai-senals  of  the  present  nuclear  Powers.  Thatpoint  of  view 
lias  be.en  amply  dealt  with  by  other  delegations  in  tlris  Committee.  In 
particular  the  Indian  delegation  has  repeatedly  reminded  us  of  tliat 
fact.  In  one  of  Ids  recent  speeches  Mr.  Trivedi,  the  leader  of  the  Indian 
delegation  stated : 

nie  Iiuli.'Ui  dolegntion  lias  stressed  reix?ntedl.v  tliat  further  proliferaUon  is 
onl.v  the  eonseqnonce  of  past  and  present  proliferation  and  Uiat,  unless  we  halt 
the  uctuni  and  current  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problematic  danger  of  furtlior  proliferation  among  ad¬ 
ditional  countries.* 

38.  Tiiat  is  as  clear  as  it  is  undeniable.  My  delegation  would  have 
liked  to  see  a  draft  treaty  which  aimed  to  cio  no  less  than  that.  I*' or 
reasons  which  liavo  alicndy  been  expounded  by  the  nuclear  Powers  in 
this  Committee,  the  draft  treaty  upon  which  we  arc  asked  to  comment 
falls  far  short  of  that  objective.  I  ha\  e  no  intention  at  this  juncture  of 
going  into  the  merits  oi’  demerits  of  that  reasoning.  Suffice  it  to  say 
hero  and  now  tiiat  what  wc  are  asked  to  negotiate  at  present  are  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  non-nuclear-weapon  nations  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  refrain  from  acquiring  iiuclear  weapons  directly  or  indirectly. 
That  being  so,  my  delegation  considei-s  this  task  of  ours  to  be  a  partial 
measure  designea  to  maintain  tlie  sfofm  quo  of  the  present  world  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  weaponiy.  In  itself  that  is  no  mean  achievement. 

39.  It  is  argued  that  weapons  not  only  serve  the  visions  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  nations  but  quito  often  also  create  tlieiii.  The  failure  to  stop 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  early  in  the  disarmament  negotiations 
and  the  succession  of  five  nuclear  Powers  one  after  another  .'should 


'Ante,  pp.  33S-341. 
'Ante,  p.  432. 
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^ol’^’o  as  a  stiinulup  to  iip-gotiations  now.  Wo  have  reason  to  believe 
that  failure  to  achieve  now  what  sliould  have  been  done  long  before 
now  will  not  oidy  result  in  dciible  or  treble  the  number  of  unclear 
weapon  Powers,  thus  inakini;  the  danger  of  nuclear  do\-astation  ever 
more  imminent,  but  also  i-encler  disarmament,  particularly  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament,  an  unattainable  mirage. 

40.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  tliat  any  treaty  that  has  for  it.s  goal 
the  perpetuation  of  existing  nuclear  power  structure  and  the  creation 
of  nuclear  monopoly  can  tvulj’  I'c  called  a  non-proliferation  treaty, 
oven  in  its  limited  sense.  Nor  can  we  say  that  any  treaty  that  fails  to 
take  into  consideration  the  legitimate  views  of  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  can  i>o  said  to  be  acceptable.  It  has  ah'ead}-  been  pointed  out 
here  that  the  mandate  of  our  Committee  emanates  from  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  which  saw  lit  to  create  this  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament..^  In  doing  so  the  world  commu- 
nitv  spelled  out  clearly  m  its  resolution  2U28  (XX)  the  basic  prin- 
cijjles  from  which  tliis  Commitle.e  should  proceed  to  negotiate  a  work¬ 
able  and  acceptable  treaty  of  non-proliferation.^'  In  the  couise  of  our 
delibemtions  here  those  principles  have  been  so  clearly  enunciated 
that  they  have  already  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  non-aligned 
nations’  memorandum  of  August  1DGG,“  and  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  repeat  them  here.  Sulhco  it  to  say  that  the  Ethiopian  delegation’s 
view  on  the  draft  treaty  before  us  will  be  guided  primarily  by  those 
cardinal  principles. 

41.  The  identical  texts  of  a  dmft  trea^  submitted  by  the  delega¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Uiiion  are  the  result  of  almost 
two  years’  concentrated  effort,  not  only  of  this  Committee  but  also  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  which  has  encouraged  and 
urged  us  to  continue  negotiations  despite  an  apparent  impasse  that 
threatened  to  paralyse  our  work  in  this  Committ^.  In  the  end,  hov.'- 
ovor,  it  must  bo  amnitted  that  the  draft  treaty  before  us  is  largely 
the  fruit  of  more  than  a  year’s  intensive  negotiations  between  the  two 
super- Powers  and  their  allies  witliin  the  framework  of  this  Committee 
and  outside  it. 

42.  It  is  undeniable  that  this  Committee  has  had  enough  time  to 
deliberate  on  the  question  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  of  which  the 
main  provisions  had  already  been  stipulated  in  the  previous  draft 
treaties  of  the  United  States’  and  the  Soviet  Union,®  Oonseq^uent 
changes  and  variations  in  the  conceptual  fi-amowork  of  these  draft 
treaties  oitnor  have  been  spelt  out  in  this  Committee  by  the  two  super- 
Powers  or  have  been  made  known  through  other  media.  Nevertheless, 
this  Committee  cannot  bo  expected  to  work  seriously  on  rmnoiirs  and 
newspaper  clippings.  In  effect,  therefore,  the  main  task  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  must  be  considered  to  have  begun  with  the  recent  formal  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  draft  treaty.  Tiie  Ethiopian  delegation  is  hajipy  to 
note  that  the  aiithoi-s  of  the  draft  treaty  recognize  tliat  fact  and  h.avc 
welcomed  further  comments  and  amendments. 


‘  (’f.  Docutnents  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  741-742. 
'  Ihid..  1965,  pp.  532-534. 

'  Ihid..  1966.  pp.  576-579. 

■  Ihiil.,  1965,  pp.  3-17-349 ;  iftiVl.,  1966,  pp.  150-160. 

“  Ihiil.,  1965,  pp.  443  -M6. 
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43.  Tbo  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty  that  is  now  before  us  are  so 
interdependent  that  it  must  first  of  all  bo  looked  et  as  a  single  whole. 
Looked  at  as  such,  the  pi-osont  draft  treaty,  like  its  forerimners — the 
previous  draft  treaties  pi-esented  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States — is  seen  to  be  in  tlio  main  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  nuclear  Powers  and  their  allies,  fhe  only  welcome  change,  one 
upon  which  wo  do  not  fail  to  congratulate  the  author's  of  the  present 
draft  treatyj  is  the  successful  solution  they  were  able  to  find  for  one 
of  the  most  important  questions :  that  of  the  nuclear  sharing  arrange¬ 
ments  within  the  alliance  system.  The  non-aligned  delegations,  in 
their  individual  statements  and  in  their  joint  memorandum  of  last 
year,  have  urged  the  nuclear  powers  and  their  allies  to  work  out  a 
mutually-acceptablo  solution  to  tliat  problem,  which  at  one  time  was 
regarded  as  the  main  obstacle  to  nn  agreement.  It  is  gratifying  to 
that  the  new  text  has  successfully  avoided  that  important  question. 
Apart  from  that,  and  possibly  the  addition  of  the  new  and  vexing 
issue  of  the  peaceful  nuclear  e.xplosives,  to  which  I  shall  revert  shortly, 
the  text  of  the  new  draft  remains  essentially  the  same. 

44. _  Again,  when  we  look  at  the  draft  treaty  as  a  whole  we  notice  a 
certein  discrepancy  between  the  preambular  paragraphs  and  the  main 
articles.  Miuly  of  the  principles  that  are  enunciated  in  the  preamble 
lack  counter-articles  in  the  body  of  the  draft  treaty.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  non-aligned  delegations,  taking  their  lead  fi'om  resolu¬ 
tion  2028  (XX),  which  stipulates  in  one  of  its  principles  that  the 
treaty  should  embody  an  acceptable  balance  of  mutual  responsibilities 
and  obligations,  have  all  along  been  insisting  on  the  embodiment  of 
certain  provisions  in  the  main  aificles  of  the  treaty.  The  linking  of 
the  present  non-proliferation  treaty  to  the  question  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  has,  for  example,  such  unanimous  support  that 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  emmeiated  in  the  preambular  para¬ 
graph  as  a  mere  declaration  of  intention.  It  is  our  considered  view 
that  it  should  form  part  of  the  main  articles  of  the  draft. 

45.  "We  are  in  that  respect  fortunate  to  have  the  clear  and  well 
thought-out  suggestions  of  the  Mo.xlcun  delegation  conteined  in  docu¬ 
ment  ENDC/IOG.”  The  nature  of  those  amendments  wa.-^  correctly  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Castaneda,  leader  of  the  Mexican  delegation,  when  be 
introduced  the  w'orking  paper  at  our  meeting  of  19  September,  as 
follows : 

I..et  uie  fMy  at  ouce  that  tlio  amondiucnts  we  have  in  niimi  do  not  coiilliet  willi 
the  treaty's  e.s.seiitial  feiitm-e.--.  On  the  eoiitrnry,  tlie.v  are  clearly  in  hanaoiiy  with 
its  objectives  as  spelt  out  in  the  pi'eainble.  Moreover,  we  believe  tliey  will  con- 
trlbiito  towards  the  achiovement  of  those  objectives.  Our  aim  is.  above  all,  to 
strengthen  some  of  its  provisions  without  es-sentially  altering  its  substance, 
by  expressing  as  true  legal  obligations  what  the  preamble  now  .sets  forth  either 
as  a  statement  of  intention  or  as  tlie  iiroelnniatioii  of  n  general  principle.'” 

46.  The  Ethiopian  delegation  feels  it  essential  to  give  its  full  sup¬ 
port  to  those  important  ttiiicudmenis,  and  earnestly  hopes  tliat  the 
co-Chairmen  will  give  their  most  serious  consideration  to  tliem  We 
feel  that  the  adoption  of  tliose  suggestions  will  greatly  improve  the 
text  of  the  draft  treaty. 


*  Ante,  pp.  3M-3t)5. 
"‘Ante.  p.  S90. 
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47.  The  Ethiopian  dplogntion  has  nlrw\ciy  ('xpi'csKPcl  in  ils  pioviovis 
interventions  its  worries  mid  npprelioii  .ions  with  regard  to  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  wlii<-h  now  form  part  of  the  hifjhly 
sensitive  and  delicate  aiTiclos  I  and  II  of  the  draft  treaty  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  issue  involved  here  lins  been  so  exhaustively  dealt  with 
by  this  Committee  in  the  course  of  its  present  session  that  it  hardly 
needs  to  be  repeated  again.  What  we  are  faced  with  hero  is  a  double- 
horned  dilemma,  if  I  may  use  the  term.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the 
Secret  ary -General  of  (he  IVIinistrjr  of  Foroign  Atfairs  of  Brazil,  Mr. 
Correa  da  Costa,  stated  at  our  meeting  of  18  May ; 

Nuolenr  energy  plays  a  decisive  role  la  this  luobllizutiou  of  resources.  Wo  must 
develop  and  rillUze  it  in  every  form.  Including  tlie  explosives  that  make  iwsslble 
not  only  great  civil  euglnceriag  projects  but  also  au  ever-increasing  variety  of 
applications  that  may  prove  essential  to  spee<l  up  tJie  progress  of  our  peoples. 
To  accept  the  self -limitation  requested  from  us  in  order  to  secure  the  moiioiwly 
of  the  present  nuclear- weapon  Powers  would  amount  to  renouncing  in  advance 
boundless  prospects  in  the  fleld  of  iienceful  activities.  In  fact,  the  new  dis¬ 
coveries  and  breaks-through  that  continuously  enrich  technology  cannot  remain 
the  privilege  of  a  few  without  establishing  within  the  international  community 
an  irreparable  relatlonslilp  of  dependenoe.” 

48.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  convinced  of  the  fact,  and  so  far  it 
has  not  been  challenged,  that  the  technology  required  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosive  devices  is  the  same  as  that  required 
for  nuclear  weapons,  and  also  that  the  same  peaceful  devices  can  serve 
to  wage  a  war  with  a  consequential  devastation  equal  in  magnitude 
to  that  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  exclusion 
from  the  draft  treaty  of  appropriate  provisions  would  constitute,  an 
important  loop-hole,  which  this  Committee  has  laboured  so  hard  to 
avoid. 

49.  Re  that  as  it  may,  no  nation  dedicated  to  the  accelerated  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  economy  and  progress  of  its  people  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  sophisticated  technology  as  that  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosives  can  be  expected  to  forgo  forever  an  important  technology 
of  such  a  nature  without  an  adequate  assurance  that  Ifs  suci  ilice  will 
1)0  compensated  through  other  measures.  We  ai-e  in  full  agreement 
with  what  the  leader  of  the  Nigerian  delegation,  Alhaji  Sulo  IColo, 
stated  at  our  meeting  of  31  August: 

Tile  Nigerian  delegation  doubts  very  much  whether  the  non-nuclear  Power.s 
should — nor  would  it  bo  correct  to  ask  them  to — accept  a  treaty  which  would 
place  them  in  a  position  of  perpetual  inferiority  in  any  field  of  knowledge.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  a  treaty  is  to  be  lasting  it  slionld  provide,  among  other  tilings, 
guarantees  that  non-nuclear-weapon  Powers  would  not  only  have  nuclear 
explosives,  through  an  International  organization,  for  tlieir  peaceful  projects 
Imt  also  have  opportunities  for  their  scientists  to  develop  to  the  full  their 
intellectual  capabilities  in  all  fields,  luclndlng  that  of  nucloar-explosivo 
teelinology.“ 

50.  In  this  respect  it  is  pertinent  to  mention  article  V  of  the  draft 
treaty,  which  contains  the  review  .and  amendment  clause,  the  purpose 
of  which,  we  uuderataud,  is  to  consider  amendnionts  ns  well  as  to 
review  from  time  to  time  whether  or  not  the  provisions  and  purpose 
of  the  treaty  arc  fiillv  realized.  Among  other  things,  the  assurance 
that  nuclear  Powers  give  that  they  will  make  available  to  non-nuclear 

"  4»ite,  p.  22C. 
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Powers  nuclear  explosives  and  the  benefits  of  their  teehnoloj^y  through 
the  medium  of  an  appropriate  international  organization  entirel}’  de¬ 
pends  on  that  clause. 

51.  Finally,  the  draft  treaty  before  us  leaves  out  one.  or  two  im¬ 
portant  provisions.  I  am  referring  first  to  article  III,  which  deals 
with  safeguards.  The  Etliiopian  delegation  has  already  in  the.  course 
of  its  previous  interventions,  intimated  its  preference  for  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards.**  lu  principle  my  delepition,  like 
many  other  delegations,  deems  it  e.sse.ntial  to  have  a  imive.isal  and 
nou-discriminatory  safeguard  system.  Wo  realizCj  of  course,  that  the 
existing  diverse  systems  of  safeguards  need  a  period  of  time  to  he  ad¬ 
justed  or  to  be  absorbed  into  a  single  univei-sal  vstem.  In  that  regard 
the  Ethiopian  delegation  has  great  sympathy  for  the  Swedish  sug¬ 
gestion  for  article  III  contained  in  document  ENDC/195.*^  Wo  hope 
It  will  be  accorded  the  serious  consideration  it  deserves. 

52.  The  next  important  item  we  feel  to  be  omitted  from  the  draft 
treaty  ijresented  to  us  is  security  guarantees.  Ever  since  the  discussion 
of  a  iion-proliferation  treaty  has  Been  accentuated  in  the  disarmament 
negotiations  the  question  of  security  assurances  has  been  uppenuost 
in  the  thinking  of  govoriunents,  in  particular  governments  of  non- 
aligned  non-nuclear  nations.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of  our  session 
last  year  the  important  messages  of  President  Johnson*®  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union  *"  rec.ognized 
the  importance  of  security  assurances  for  non-aligned  non-nuclear- 
weapon  Power's  and  pledged  the  working  out  of  an  acceptable  sys¬ 
tem  of  security  guarantees.  The  Ethiojiian  delegation  is  happy  to  note 
that  the  same  pledge  was  repented  by  the  delegations  of  the  United 
States  **  and  the  Soviet  Union  *®  when  they  introduced  the  draft  treaty 
ill  (his  Committee.  We  hold  that  to  bo  a 'minimum  requirement  for  a 
non-aligiied  nation  which  fomwears  tlic  production  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  to  enhance  its  national  security. 

.5:i.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  draft  ti'enty  we  are  considering 
now  is  the  result  of  no  less  than  a  full  year’s  Intensive  negotiations 
inside  and  outside  tlio  framoivork  of  tliis  Committee.  Ohviou.sly.  a 
doi'iiiiicrit  that  hiis  taken  so  long  to  draft  cannot,  viusilv  and  i*.\- 
haustively  he  analysed  in  as  short  a  time  as  we  have  at  our  disposal 
now.  Wliat  we  have  attempted  to  do  today  should  therefore  bo  re¬ 
garded  as  pur  prelirniiiai'v  view  on  the  draft  treaty  ns  a  whole.  We 
nope  to  give  more  specific  views  on  specific  issues  when  the  need 
arises. 

54.  I  should  like  to  conclude  this  statement  with  a  passage  from  one 
of  the  Ethiopian  delegation’s  statements  in  the  past.  Speaking  at  our 
meeting  of  22  February  196G,  the  leader  of  the  Ethiopian  delegiition, 
Dojaz  Ainha  Aberra,  stated  the  following; 

This  Cominilteo  has  been  ashed  io  solve  the  prohteiii  of  the  .seenrity  of  na¬ 
tions  and  ill  partienltir  to  rheek  the  onthrenk  of  war.  espeeinlly  inu-leiir  war. 


'*  See  DnriimPtUs  nn  Di'>annament.  19G5,  iip.  4-10-4110. 
''Ante,  p.  ,108. 

“  nocumc»t.i  on  Disarmuinpnt,  lOOli,  p.  C. 
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We  have  the  destiny  of  millions  of  people  in  our  hands,  people  at  war  or  on  its 
brink,  whose  life  and  death  depend  on  the  measures  we  may  be  party  to  under¬ 
taking  at  this  table.  We  are,  in  fact,  beset  with  Solomonic  problems :  To  whom 
should  selective  security  be  given?  Who  are  the  mothers  of  adversity  and 
who  are  the  fathers  of  aggression?  All  the  Ideological,  social  and  economic 
ditferences  that  have  led  to  the  outbreak  of  conflicts  will  bo  affected  by  the 
sweeping  measures  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty.’' 


Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro* 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  October  5,  1967  * 

55.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  around  thi.s  htble  are  familiar  with  the 
impact  on  the  work  of  this  Conference  of  the  Postore  resolution  on 
non-prolifcralion  of  nuclear  weapons.^  Indeed,  during  an  earlier  ses¬ 
sion  Mr.  Foster  read  into  the  record  of  our  proceedings  a  letter  from 
Pre.sident  Johnson  to  Senator  Pastoro  congratulating  him  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  0^  that  resolution  by  the  United  States  Senate  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote.*  Senator  Pastore,  the  author  and  sponsor  of  that 
resolution,  has  been  ollicially  designated  as  a  Congressional  advisor  to 
the  United  States  delegation;  and  i  am  happy  unit  ho  is  able  to  be 
Avith  us  to  participate  in  our  deliberations  today. 

56.  During  the  past  few  meetings  wo  have  heard  a  number  of  iii- 
ferosting  and  thoughtful  statements  as  various  representati’ es  have 
expre,!  sed  tlieir  A'iew.s  coiiceniing  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty 
now  before  us.  We  have  heard  iwo  such  statements  this  mornlim.  A 
nundier  of  siigge.s; ions  have  been  offered  to  amend  the  draft,  'liiese 
de.servo  rlie  most  careful  consideration,  and  1  shall  want  to  share  my 
(ieleiration's  views  on  them  with,  tiie  t'onmiiltee  after  ali  delegations 
have  iuul  an  opportunity  to  make,  their  sugge-stion,  and  after  my  fel¬ 
low  co-Cliainnau  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  comiilete  our  eon- 
sulta'ion  on  them. 

.')7,  Today,  liowevcr,  I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  one  aspect 
<pf  the  sialemeiit  made  by  the  representative  of  India  last  Tbursday, 
in  vvhicli  he  ivsteil  much  of  his  argument  on  the  assertion  that  a  halt 
in  t!ie  production  of  fissionable  mate.rial  for  weapon  purpose.^ — what 
wo  have  called  here  the  "cut-off.”’ — is  the  only  correct  basis  on  which 
to  seek  a  ).,in-i)roUferation  treaty. 

5;<.  I  should  like  to  vl-al  with  that  a.speet  of  our  colleague's  state¬ 
ment  today — ill  ad'-aiu'e  of  replying  to  tlio  suggestions  wliieh  liave 
been  made,  by  otlier  rejn'csoiuativea  and  in  advance  of  replying  to  some 
fif  ihe  other,  more  detailed,  suggestions  tliat  he  has  made — jirimarily 
be'-anse  he  has.  in  jiarl,  Im.sed  a  justificat ion  of  his  approach  npun  the 
position  of  tlu*  TTnited  States,  In  this  connexion  he  observed : 

In  fact,  until  recently  the  I’nileil  States  advot.  eil  Ihe  cut  nff  ns  a  fir.st  sten 
’ll  a  .wrios  of  iiica.surc.sof  nuclear  disurmninent. 


HNDC/in',2-l2,  p.  22. 

’  ICNDC/PV.  330,  pp.  J.0-22. 

’  J)ocurn<m!>i  <m  Disarmament,  1S66,  pp.  320-330, 
’  I  hilt.,  p.  30-1. 
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Tills  s  t  II  tern  dll  t  apparently  provided  at  least  part  of  the  basis  for  his 
assertion,  in  the  next  sentehee,  that — 

Thus  it  has  been  the  Arm  iiiteruntioiial  thesis  nil  along  that  the  cessation  of 
production  of  fissionable  material  for  weapon  purposes  is  the  basis  of  non- 
liroliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.* 

fiO.  I’ho  United  States  has  not  only  supported  a  cnt-olV  uiilil  recent¬ 
ly;  wo  support  it  now  as  a  desirable  step  in  onr  eoiitinninp:  ell'ort  to 
liring  I  lie  nuclear  arms  race  to  a  halt.  However,  in  advocating  a  ent- 
off  on  about  a  doticn  separate  occasions  in  this  Coimniltee  fnan  Ithi-i 
through  1966,  and  in  presenting  four  working  papers  <>n  the  veri'ica- 
tiou  of  a  cut-olf  during  that  period,'*  the  United  State.s  delegation  lia.s 
repeatedly  sought  to  make  clear  why  it  would  not  be  2)o.s.nble  or  ad- 

isable  to  try  lo  link  suck  a  measure  to  the  conclusion  of  a  non-pro¬ 
liferation  treaty.  I  submit  that  the  reason  is  by  now  patently  clear  to 
every  member  of  this  Committee.  It  is  that  an  attempt  to  establish  such 
a  link  would  result  in  achieving  neither  a  cut-off  nor  a  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty. 

60.  In  presenting  the  draft  treaty,  we  have  explicitly  recognized  that 
one  of  its  purposes  is  to  facilitate  further  measures  of  nuclear  disamia- 
ment.  There  nave  been  some  suggestions  that  the  language  of  the 
treaty  dealing  with  the  relationSiip  between  non-proliferation  and 
further  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament  should  be  strengthened. 
These  suggestioius  are  under  active  consideration  at  the  present  time. 

61.  However,  what  I  am  addressing  myself  to  now  is  tlio  apparent 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  definitive  link  between  two  particular 
measures,  the  non-proliferation  treaty  and  the  cut-off.  I  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  this  Conference,  and  particularly  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  Indian  colleague,  that  we  should  reject  this  link.  If 
we  were  to  insist  on  it,  and  to  insist  that  we  must  resolve  all  the 
difficulties  which  have  plagued  us  in  considering  the  cut-off  before  ^y0 
can  agree  on  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  wo  shall  succeed  only  in 
producing  two  results:  first,  wo  shn!"  .’.sve  lost  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  an  ^/Oi’tunity  which  may  never 
come  again ;  and,  secondly,  we  .siiaii  certainly  r-educe — indeed  we  may 
well  strike  a  fatal  blow  at — our  chances  for  further  measures  of 
nuclear  disarmament,  including  the  cut-off.  By  insisting  that  two 
worthy  objectives  bo  obtained  nt  tlie  same  time,  we  might  well  fail  to 
obtain  either. 

62.  I  found  a  ray  of  hoj^e  in  the  observations  of  the  repre.sentative 
of  India  when  in  the  penultimate  paragra^di  of  bis  statement  lie  in¬ 
dicated  that,  although  be  would  consider  a  specific  programme  of 
disarmament  incorjiorated  in  the  treaty  to  be  an  ideal  solution,  he 
recognized  that  that  might  not  be  practicable  at  the  present  time.  He 
wont  on  to  recommend  instead  a  jirovisiou  in  the  treat}" 

iiIBnniiig  the  oolemn  rv  '•«  of  the  iiuelenr-vvenpon  Powers  to  undertiihe  mean¬ 
ingful  measures  of  disan.'iament,  particularly  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

If  out  colleague  is  prepared  to  recognize  that,  as  a  general  prop- 
the  iK'ccssit  s  for  making  prograss  where  we  can  outweighs  the 


*  Ante,  p.  431. 

•F'.r  the  U.S  worhing  papers,  we  Dot  unu’nis  on  DUarmament,  I96i,  pp.  23tJ- 
Z.TS;  i6,Vi  ,  1966,  I-P.  103-104.  221-220,  .">3&-640 
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desirability  of  specifying  a  proarammo  of  individual  measui’es  of  dis¬ 
armament  as  part  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  I  hope  ho  can  see  his 
way  clear  to  applying  that  line  of  reasoning  to  the  cut-off  as  well  as 
to  other  measures.  If  he  could  do  so,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  make 
progress  in  the  direction  be  indicated,  when  in  his  condusion  he  so  elo¬ 
quently  reminded  us  that  we 

have  a  common  objective,  and  that  objective  Is  to  eradicate  the  nuclear  meuatc  as 
soon  ns  possible  and  to  ensure  security  for  all.' 

64.  But,  as  wo  share  a  common  objective,  we  share  also  conunon 
problems  and  common  limitations  on  our  ability  to  reach  that  objective 
in  one  leap.  Our  immediate  objective  lies  before  us  at  this  moment  in 
tlic.  form  of  a  draft  treaty  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.’  Wo 
should  not  now,  I  submit,  alter  our  course  to  a  direction  that  will  put 
the  treaty  further  from  our  grasp. 


Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Warnke  to  the 
Detroit  Advocates  Club  {Extract},  October  6,  1967  ’ 


I  have  frequently  been  asked,  over  the  last  several  weeks,  whether 
our  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  oriented  against  mainland  China 
do^  not  represent  a  step  baclrward  from  our  stated  desire  to  try  and 
build  bridges  to  Cliina.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  decision  repre¬ 
sents  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  actual  threat  which  China  poses  to 
the  United  States  and  our  friends  and  allies  in  Asia.  I  believe  that 
close  examination  of  our  motivixtion  in  deploying  a  Chinese-oriented 
ABM  system  shows  these  views  to  be  incorrect.  A  basic  element  in  our 
approach  to  relations  with  the  people  of  mainland  Qaina  remains  that 
stated  in  the  President’s  State-of-the-Union  Message.  There  he  said: 

Wo  shall  continue  to  hope  for  n  reconciliation  between  the  people  of  main- 
lanU  China  and  the  woriu  oinumu-ilty — including  cooperation  in  all  the  tasks 
of  arras  control,  security,  and  progress  on  which  the  faio  of  the  OhineBO 
people,  like-  the  rest  of  us.  depends. 

We  would  be  the  first  to  welcome  a  China  which  had  decldwl  to  rcsfiect 
her  neighbors'  rights.  Wo  would  be  the  first  to  jipplaud  were  slie  to  con¬ 
centrate  her  great  energies  and  iiitelligenco  on  improving  the  welfare  of 
her  own  people.  And  we  have  no  intention  of  tr.ving  to  deny  lier  legitimate 
ncctls  for  security  and  friendly  relations  with  neighboring  countries’ 

Our  ABM  deployment  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  these  efforts. 
We  continue  to  hope  that  China  will  evolve  in  a  way  which  will  make 
better  relations  with  the  leaders  in  Peking  possible,  not  only  on  anns 
control  matteis  but  on  a  broad  range  of  issues. 

"While  hoping  for  changes  in  Chinese  behavioi-,  we  have  sought  to 
analyze  Peking’s  current  views  and  attitudes  which  might  affect  their 
use  of  their  developing  nuclear  ca]>ability.  We  see  no  reason  to  con- 


’4nfe,  p.  440. 

^  Ante,  pp.  338-341. 

‘  Oonffreeeional  .Record  (daily  version),  Oct.  20,  1067,  pp.  H  14117-H  14X18. 
^Department  of  Stair  Unnetin,  Jan.  30,  1067,  j).  162. 
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elude  that  the  Chinese  are  any  less  cautious  than  the  lailors  of  other 
nations  that  have  nuclear  weapons.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  Peking 
is  at  all  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  nuclear  weaiwns.  On  the  contrai7, 
we  believe  that  the  Chinese  leadei's  undei'stand  tlie  devastation  which 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  China  could  bring  to  the  mainland  of 
China  itself.  Indeed  the  Chinese  have  shown  a  disposition  to  act  cau¬ 
tiously,  and  to  avoid  any  military  clash  with  the  United  States  that 
could  lead  to  nuclear  war. 

In  light  of  this  view  of  China,  then,  why  did  we  conclude  that  a 
Chinese-oriented  ABM  system  makes  sense  ? 

I  think  one  way  to  approach  this  question  is  to  consider  a  hypotliet- 
ical  world  without  the  Soviet  Union.  In  that  case,  1  believe  that  few 
would  think  our  decision  requiiod  much  in  (he  way  of  explanation. 
Ho.stilo  action  by  Cliina  is,  unfortunately,  not  totally  inconceivalile: 
and  nations  have  always  deployed  tliose  defensive  systems  whicli  could 
bliuit  an  offensive  attack  from  a  po.ssiblc  eiu'iny.  If  wo  can  crcaio,  for 
a  sum  well  within  our  means,  a  system  which  ivill  greatly  reduce  if 
not  eliminate  the  casualties  we  might  receive  from  a  Chinese  attack, 
logic  d  prudence  require  that  we  do  so. 

Of  course  tlie  Soviet  lUKtletir  force  does  exist ;  and,  as  Mr.  McXaniara 
pointed  out  in  San  Francisco,  one  of  onr  major  concerns  in  proceeding 
with  tliis  deployment  was  that  it  not  trigger  an  acceleration  of  the 
strategic  ai’nis  race  with  the  Soviet  Union.*  Because  of  this  jjossible 
danger — which  I  wish  to  return  to  briefly  at  the  end  of  my  talk — we 
might  well  have  concluded  not  to  ju-oceed  with  the  deployment  witliout 
some  more  specific  reason  to  believe,  that  it  would  enhance  onr  own 
so<Mirily  and  that  of  onr  friends  and  allies  in  Asia. 

What  then  is  the  specific  reason  that  led  ii.s  to  go  ahead? 

My  answer  to  this  question  might  begin  by  reemphasizing  that  the 
cornerstone  of  our  efforts  to  mainfain  the  .security  of  Asia  is  our  ability 
to  deter  aggression.  Our  fundamontal  strategy  remains  <letorrenoe  and 
1  w’ant  to  make  it  clear  that  onr  de<*i.sion  to  deploy  a  Cliina-oriented 
ABM  system  is  wholly  consonant  with  tlii.s  strategy.  The  obligations  of 
tho  United  States  in  Asia  stem  most  si)ccifically  and  mo.st  inqxu  tantly 
from  our  treaty  coinmirmcnts  with  a  uumber  of  .\sian  nations.  In 
eddifion,  at  the  time  of  (he  firsi  riiinesc  nuclear  detonation  in  ]!>G;3, 
Prosiuent  Johmson  declared  tliat:  '‘Xatious  that  do  not  seek  national 
nuclear  weapons  ean  be  sure  tliat,  if  they  need  onr  strong  support 
against  some  tlireat  of  nuclear  blai'kmail,  (hen  they  will  have  it."  ■* 

J  hiive  no  doubt  tliat  the  Pniled  .States  would  lionor  these  assurance.^, 
wlieflicr  or  not  we  deployed  an  ABM  system.  Our  European  allies  have 
come  to  umler.stand  tliat  the  Thiited  States  has  both  tlio  Avill  and  the 
capability  <  o  defer  Soviet  aggression  in  Eumpe,  even  though  the  United 
.Stales  cannot  acliievc-  a.  credilde  first-strike  capability  tliat  would  pre- 
veij/  .Soy  iet  response,  and  even  though  American  society — Imf  not  US 
htrat.y';,;!c  f.  rc's — would  be  destroyed  in  a  Soviet  atfnclc.  Against  the 
iiiiicb  reduced  (Chinese  capability,  there  should  be  no  doubt  a.s  to  the 
crediltility  of  our  deterrent. 

But  despite  tins,  some,  speculation  bad  developed  in  Asia,  and  per¬ 
haps  also  in  Peking,  as  to  whetlier,  wiien  (’hinesc  ICBM's  were  targeted 


•  Ante,  pp.  388-389. 
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on  American  cities,  the  United  States  would  shirk  its  responsibilities 
in  Asia.  Some  asked,  for  example,  if  the  United  States  would  really 
be  willing  to  risk  Detroit  to  save  a  small  Asian  nation.  Similar  ques¬ 
tions  had  been  asked  by  our  European  allies  as  the  Soviet  nuclear 
delivery  capability  grew.  As  wo  have  learned  in  Europe,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  run  risks  if  our  assurances  are  to  have  any  credibility.  But 
douDts  did  exist  and  we  concluded  that  a  Chinese-oriented  ABM  sys¬ 
tem  could  serve  a  valuable  role  in  removing  these  doubts.  In  deploying 
this  system,  we  seek  to  emjdiasize  the  present  unique  disparity  in  stra¬ 
tegic  nuclear  capability  and  technology  between  the  US  and  China 
and  to  extend  well  into  the  future  the  credibility  of  our  option  for  a 
nuclear  response. 

Our  deployment  will  substantially  reduce  the  Chine.se  Communist 
capability  to  threaten  American  cities  and  should  leave,  neither  Asia 
in  general  nor  the  Chinese  in  particular,  with  any  uncertain^  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  would  act  to  prevent  the  Chinese 
from  gaining  any  political  or  military  advantage  from  their  nuclear 
forces.  We  rocognize  that  this  deployment  by  it.self  would  not  be  sulfi- 
cient.  The  T  mited  States  will  continue  to  need  to  act  in  ways  which 
make  clear  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent.  And  both  we  and  Asian 
nations  have  to  continue  to  maintain  the  necessary  conventional  forces 
to  deal  with  lesser  threats.  But  we  believe  our  ABM  dcplovment  is  an 
important,  useful  step.  HopeBilly  the  Cliina-oriented  ABM  system 
will  also  help  buy  the  time  within  which  other  political,  economic,  and 
social  forces  can  "be  at  work  to  bring  China  into  responsible  participa¬ 
tion  in  an  international  community.  We  fully  intend  to  help  these 
forces  do  their  work. 

This,  then,  is  liow  we  believe  the  deployment  of  the  Chinese-oriented 
ABM  system  will  impact  upon  our  efforts  to  maintain  the  security  of 
Asia.  What  about  the  physical  security  of  the  United  States  itself '? 

Secretary  McNamara  refereed,  in  his  speech,  to  tlie  possibility  of 
Chinese  miscalculation,  and  in  a  later  interview  with  Life  Magazine  ho 
made  clear  that  his  concern  is  with  the  situation  in  which  there  is  the 
danger  of  a  pre-emptive  attack.®  Let  me  explain  briefly  what  our  con¬ 
cern  is.  In  a  crisis  which  they  had  brought  on,  if  the  Chinese  came  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  might  attack,  they  might  be  tempted  to 
launch  a  pre-emptive  strike,  hoping  to  bring  down  at  least  a  part  of 
the  American  house  in  the  face  of  the  total  dest  'uction,  or  even  only  the 
destruction  of  their  nuclear  forces,  which  at  the  moment  of  crisis  they 
feared  we  were  about  to  wreak  upon  them.  No  matter  now  miscalculat¬ 
ing  or  irrational  such  an  act  might  seem — and  I  did  say  earlier  we 
believe  theChine.se  leaders  to  be  no  le.ss  cant  ions  than  the  rulere  of  other 
nationsthat  jmssess  nuclear  weapons — under  the  cm  rent  cireumstances 
it  is  not  impossible.  This  danger  will  jiass  when  China  develojis,  as  tlie 
Soviets  liave  done,  a  secure  second  strike,  capability.  In  the  interim,  we 
decided  that  as  long  as  it  was  within  our  technical  capability  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  eficctive  defense  against  Ibis  danger,  prudence  seemed  to 
dictate  that  we  deploy  that  defense  wliicli  would  further  deter  the 
Chinese  from  pre-empting,  and  eliminate  or  greatly  reduce  mir  casual¬ 
ties  should  they  engage  in  such  an  act. 


•  Life,  vol.  03.  no.  13  ( Sept.  29, 1907 ) ,  pp.  28A-28C. 
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I  am  sometimes  asked  wliether  Cliina  could  not  nullify  our  defense 
by  smuggling  a  bomb  into  the  United  States  in  a  suitcase,  or  blowing 
up  a  junk  off  the  California  coast.  Such  activity  is,  unfortunately,  tech¬ 
nically  feasible,  although  the  magnitude  of  the  potential  destruction 
is  not  comparable  to  a  missile  attack.  Moreover,  wo  believe  such  action 
is  extremely  unlikely.  As  I  have  suggested,  we  do  not  view  the  Chinese 
as  basically  irrational.  The  suitcase  bomb  would  require  the  Chinese, 
in  the  absence  of  an  immediate  crisis,  to  decide  in  advance  that  they 
wish  to  destroy  an  American  city,  knowing  full  well  the  retaliation 
which  would  follow.  Such  behavior  seems  to  us  totally  unlikely.  What 
our  defense  is  directed  toward,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  possibility  that  at 
the  height  of  a  crisis  the  Chinese  leader.ship  might  panic  and  press  tiic 
button.  Our  ABM  deployment  will  guard  against  that  contingency,  im¬ 
probable  though  it  too  may  be. 

Of  all  the  possible  implications  of  our  ABM  deployment,  none  con¬ 
cerned  me  more  than  its  impact  on  our  efforts  to  negotiate  a  nonprolif¬ 
eration  treaty — or  NPT — designed  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  Wo  analyzed  very  carefully  the  likely  immict  of  a  deployment  on 
the  on-going  negotiations  relating  to  the  XPT.  We  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  our  Chinese-oriented  ABM  deployment  should  make  it 
easier,  and  not  harder,  for  countries  in  Asia  to  sign  the  NPT.  The 
increased  credibility  of  the  United  States  deterrent,  which  we  expect 
to  result  from  our  deployment,  sliould  make  eN  on  clearer  the  lock  of 
any  need  for  independent  national  nuclear  forces  in  Asia.  If  any 
country  in  the  ai’ea  has  been  tempted  to  develop  a  nuclear  capability 
because  of  a  fear  that  we  woula  cease  to  deter  China,  our  actions 
should  have  removed  these  uncertainties. 

One  concern  in  regard  to  the  XPT  has  related  to  the  question  of 
equality  in  obligation.  The  non-nuclear  nations  have  been  asserting, 
miite  unclerstandahly,  that  tlie  Tinted  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
sliould  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  move  toward  nuclear  disarmament 
if  they  are  asking  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  forego  the  maiiu- 
faclureof  nuclear  weapons.  Both  we  and  the  Soviets  have  accejited  (liis 
obligation,  and  tiie  language  of  the  draft  treaty  reflects  that  coniinit- 
inent.®  However,  that  commitment  doas  not  mean,  and  I  do  not  believe 
tliat  other  countries  would  want  it  to  inwiii,  that  rlie  Ihiited  States 
would  refrain  from  talung  all  steps  that  might  improve  our  deterrent 
against  Tliina  until  China,  herself,  is  prepared  to  enter  into  satis¬ 
factory  arms  limitation  agreonient.s.  I  believe  our  Chinese-oriented 
ABM  deployment  meets  this  criteria. 

An  idditional  cardinal  point  is  tliat  this  ABM  deployment  does  not 
sigiiify  in  any  way  a  change  in  our  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
Our  view  of  tliat  relation  can  be  briefly  summarized. 

The  rclnlion.'^hip  between  any  Iwo  great  powers  whose  interests  and 
activities  are  as  far-reaching  as  those  of  tlie  United  States  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Tbiion  must  necessarily  be  complex,  a  mi.xtnre  of  cooperation  and 
conflict.  During  flic  lirst  decade  after  World  War  II,  the  U.S. -Soviet 
relat  ioiisliip  was  primarily  one  of  conflict.  But  in  recent  years,  des|)ite 
areas  of  deep  disagreement — 'y'ietiiain  and  Germany  are  some  c.\- 
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amplos — tl\o  necessity  of  co  existing  in  a  highly  armed  woi’ld  has  led 
us  to  cooperate  wliere  we  have  interests  in  common. 

Most  important  of  these  common  interests  is  the  need  to  prevent 
nuclear  war.  Each  of  us  now  ha  the  ability  to  destroy  the  other’s  so¬ 
ciety.  This  is  the  most  awesome  power  that  men  have  over  ixtssessed.  We 
do  not  fear  that  the  present  leaders  in  the  Kremlin,  or  any  foreseeable 
successors,  will  employ  recklessly  or  irresponsibly  the  vast  resources  of 
destructi”G  capability  wliich  they  ])os.sess.  Similarl}',  we  think  that  we 
have  given  them  ample  evidence  that  they  need  fear  no  such  behavior 
on  our  part.  The  costs  of  nuclear  irresponsiliility  would  be  too  great. 

For  this  reason,  another  interest  we  share  with  them  is  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weaj>ons.  This  interest  is  not  wholly  altruistic : 
we  are  concerned  not  only  that  new  possessors  of  nuclear  weapons  may 
employ  them  against  each  other,  or  against  a  non-nuclear  state:  we 
see  an  oven  greater  danger  in  the  possibility  that  the  nse  of  nnclear 
weapons  by  a  third  country  could  precipitate  a  war  which  would  end 
in  a  nuclear  exchange  lie.tween  the  two  so-called  Superpowers.  In  our 
view,  and  I  would  think  in  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well,  each 
additional  nuclear  power  increases  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war,  by 
design,  by  miscalculation,  or  even  by  .accident. 

The  it.S.  and  the  T^SSR  have  a  third  related  interest:  that  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  vast  amounts  of  resources  which  each  of  us  now  devotes 
to  military  forces  and  to  military  haidware.  That  other  and  more 
rewarding  uses  can  be  made  of  tliese  resources  is  so  self-evident,  de¬ 
spite  the  over-all  prosperity  of  American  society,  that  it  demands  no 
elaboration.  The  same  is  true,  to  an  even  greater  degree,  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Similarly,  for  the  health  of  the  world  w’o  inhabit,  both  we  and 
the  "Russians  should  be  devoting  more  of  our  national  wealth  to  im¬ 
proving  conditions  of  life  within  the  less-developed  countries. 

Our  decision  to  deploy  a  Chinese-oriented  ABM  system  reflects 
no  lack  of  concern  about  what  Secretni’y  McNamara  called  the  “mad 
momentum”  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,^  But  because  our  proposed  de¬ 
ployment  poses  no  possible  threat  tn  the  Soviet  deterrent,  it  need  lead 
to  no  acceleration  of  the  Soviet-Ainerican  strategic  arms  race. 

We  will  continue  to  seek  cooperation  and  agreement  with  the  So¬ 
viets  whenever  our  interests  converge,  Tn  particular,  we.  will  contiune 
to  hope  that  by  parallel  actions,  or  by  lormal  agreement,  the  two 
countries  can  undertake  to  limit  their  .strategic  offensive  and  defensive, 
forces.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  our  deployment  decision 
makes  them  any  less  willing  to  enter  into  talks,  or  to  take  parallel 
actions.  Tn  fact,  although  we  cannot  be  sure,  the  contrary  may  well 
be  the  case.  Moreover,  should  these  talks  occur,  we  hope  to  avoid 
hogging  down  in  the  perennially  dilhcult  is.sne  of  international  in¬ 
spection. 

Since  the  end  of  the  .second  world  war,  the  T’^nited  Slates  has  sought 
an  international  agreement  to  end,  or  at  least  slow  down,  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  The  Thiifed  States  has  always  insi.sfpd.  and  will  continue 
to  insist,  on  ndeciuate  verification  of  any  arms  control  agreement 
witii  our  potential  advei’saries,  Tn  deciding  whether  we  need  an  agreed 
international  inspection  sy.stem.  we  assess  very  carefully  the  capa- 
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bility  of  our  own  unilateral  verification  systems.  As  you  know,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  the  three  environment  test  ban  treaty.®  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff  and  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  despite  the  lack  of  provisions  for  inter¬ 
national  inspection.  We  did  so  because  Ave  were  confident,  and 
remain  confident,  that  wo  can  detect  any  violations  of  the  treaty  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  signer.  We  have,  in  fact,  accurately 
detected  Chinese  and  French  atmospheric  nuclear  tests. 

In  considering  any  possible  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
level  olT  or  reduce  strategic  offensive,  and  defensive  systems,  or  even 
the  possibility  for  parallel  action  on  the  part  of  the  two  countries, 
we  may  have  to  depend  on  our  own  unilateral  ca]Aability  for  verifica¬ 
tion.  We  believe  a  number  of  possibilities  for  parallel  action  and 
even  for  formal  agreement  with  the  Soviets  would  permit  our  reliance 
on  unilateral  means  of  v'erification.  Other  more  far-reaching  agree¬ 
ments,  particularly  any  involving  substantial  reductions,  would  require 
agreed  international  inspection.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  would  not 
accept  any  agreement  unless  wo  had  higli  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
monitor  Soviet  compliance,  either  by  unilateral  means  or  by  agreed 
inspection  procedures.  But  you  may  bo  sure,  also,  that  we  will  pursue, 
with  diligence  and  cletorminatiom  our  efforts  to  bring  the  nuclear 
arms  race  under  control. 

For  we  do  not  believe  that  continuation  of  tliat  nuclear  competition 
is  witliout  risk,_  and  that  risk  lie.?  only  in  seeking  agreement  with  onr 
potential  enemies.  We  now  have  lived  with  danger  throughout  most 
or  all  of  our  adult  year.s.  We  recognize  that  all  courses  have  risks 
and  that  it  is  folly,  not  prudence,  to  continue  on  the  path  that  the 
world  has  been  following  Avithout  seeking  a  better  Avay.  The  U.S.  is 
fully  prepared  for  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  For  the  sake  of 
our  oAvn  and  future,  generations,  Ave  can  only  hope  that  neither  the 
attitudes  of  our  adversaries  nor  the  gulf  of  suspicion  which  separates 
us  Avill  prevent  attainment  of  the  objective  Avhich  is  in  our  common 
interest. 

It  is  iny  belief  that  the  decision  to  go  .ahead  with  an  ABM  system 
directed  against  potential  Chinese  threat  u-ill  not  retard,  but  rather 
Avill  advance  our  progress  toAvard  (bat  objc.‘tivo. 

Statement  by  the  Burmese  Representative  (Maung 
Mating)  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Commit¬ 
tee:  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapoas,  October  10, 
1967  ‘ 

3.  The  deleg.ation  of  Burma  would  like  to  extend  sincere  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  aiul  the  Soviet  Union  on 
their  presentation  to  our  Committee  of  ideutical  texts  of  a  draft  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  refer  here  to  documente 
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ENDC/192  and  ENDC/193.*  Although  we  naturally  have  certain 
views  on  some  aspects  of  the  drafts,  \vliich  will  be  set  forth  later  in 
my  present  intervention,  wo  welcome  them  ns  representing  a  notable 
achievement  by  these  two  great  Powers,  and  their  submission  as  an 
event  of  gre<at  promise  and  far-reaching  potentialities  for  the  inter¬ 
national  commun’ty.  I  may  here  reiterate  unequivocally  that  my 
Government  shares  the  general  concern  and  anxiety  to  halt  the  prolif¬ 
eration  of  nuclear  weapons  and  that  it  has  consistently  simported  all 
efforts  made  in  that  direction,  both  at  the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

4.  After  more  than  five  years  of  what  at  times  must  have  appeared  to 
some  as  unrewarding  labours,  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  no-.r 
has  before  it  specific  proposals  which  by  further  perseverance  it  may 
fashion  into  the  fundamental  step  leading  unmistakably  to  that  long- 
awaited  and  long-overdue  process  which  could  eventually  free  in¬ 
nocent  manldnd  from  the  tyranny  of  armaments  and  especially  from 
the  never-ending  nightmare  of  a  sudden  and  terinble  end  in  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  In  the  opinion  of  my  delegation,  the  two  draft  texts  which 
are  now  available  for  negotiation  by  our  Committee  and  by  all  in¬ 
terested  parties  do  offer  such  an  opportunity.  Though  they  are  yet  in¬ 
complete  and  the  result  of  restricted  negotiations,  the  area  of  agreement 
oxpiessed  is  nevertheless  important;  because  among  tlio  States  which 
it  embraces  are  two  on  whose  decisions  and  mutual  accommodation 
largely  depend  the  natux’e  and  extent  of  the  nuclear  disarmament  meas¬ 
ures  that  could  be  achieved. 

6.  Having  arrived  at  this  important  stage,  we  feel  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  treaty  should  now  assume  the  form  of  broad-based  multi¬ 
party  dialogues,  tf  as  a  result  of  these  further  collective  efforts,  con¬ 
sciously  pursued  in  a  spirit  of  good  faith,  equity  and  realism  on  all 
sides,  we  should  succeed  in  achieving  a  non-proliferation  treaty  such 
as  could  set  in  motion  a  train  of  events  leading  successively  to  further 
meaningful  sto|is  towards  general  and  complete  disarmament,  a  now 
era  of  peace,  co-operation  and  widening  prosperity  in  the  world  would 
surely  no  longer  remain  just  a  visionary  dream.  In  the  view  of  my 
delegation,  the  immediate  task  facing  this  Committee  is  to  evolve 
precisely  that  kind  of  treaty  out  of  the  draft  laid  before  it — no  more 
and  no  less.  This  places  a  heavy  responsibility  on  all  nations,  both 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear,  to  ensure  tliat  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
now  being  negotiated  will  be  not  only  a  viable,  effective  and  equitable 
treaty  but  one  that  will  assuredly  lead  to  further  tangible  steps  towards 
nuclear  disarmament. 

6.  My  delegation  finds  much  that  is  positive  and  constructive  in  the 
two  drafts  now  before  us,  as  well  as  in  the  statements  made  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  in¬ 
troducing  thc-in  to  our  Committee.®  We  also  see  in  the  drafts  evidence 
of  a  conscious  attempt  by  the  authors  to  fulfill  the  mandatory  guiding 
principles  laid  down  in  General  xissemblv  resolution  2028  (XX 
which,  it  is  worth  recnlliiig.  represpnta  the  first  tangible  .irea  of  agree- 


’  Ante,  pp.  838-341. 
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inont  achi&ved  specifically  in  regard  to  the  question  of  nuclear- weapon 
proliferation.  We  appreciate  the  sincerity  of  purpose  with  which  the 
authors  have  endeavoured  to  fulfill  those  principles.  I  should,  however, 
be  less  than  truthful  if  I  were  to  say  that  the  drafts  as  they  now’  stand 
fully  satis^  those  basic  requirements.  I  am  aware  alstj  that  we  should 
view  what  lias  so  far  been  achieved  in  the  light  of  the  realities  of  the 
lu’eseut-day  world. 

7.  Permit  mo  to  digress  a  little  so  that  we  may  examine  one  perti¬ 
nent  aspect  of  these  realities.  In  spite  of  expectations  that  most  nations 
would  make  efforts  to  possess  tnose  terrible  nuclear  weapons,  over 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  from  the  time  Uiey  w’ere  discovered — tliat  is, 
from  the  time  the  first  atomic  bomb  w-as  used  in  the  service  of  war — and 
thei-e  ai-6  still  but  five  nuclear- weapon  States.  This  although  several 
irations  have  acquired  during  that  time  not  only  the  necessary  scientific 
knowledge  but  also  tlie  broad  technological  and  economic  bases  for 
making  such  weapoirs  on  their  own. 

8.  Ti.?re  ai’c  several  factors  which  act  against  nuclear  weapon  pro¬ 
liferation  in  the  “horizontal”  sense.  Put  m  a  somow’hat  generalized 
and  simplified  form,  they  ai'c:  first,  lack  of  adequate  economic  re¬ 
sources;  second,  lack  of  sufficient  scientific  and  technological  knowl¬ 
edge  and  moans;  third,  the  control  exercised  by  the  nucHoar-weapon 
Power’s  through  alliances  and  agreements,  multilateral  and  bilatei’al, 
w'liich  is  still  effective j  fourth,  the  firm  conviction  that  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  fi'om  trying  to  acquire  a  national  nuclear  deterrence  sys¬ 
tem  are  not  worth  the  effort  and  sacrifice  which  developing  such  a 
system  would  entail ;  and,  fifth,  a  genuine  devotion  to  the  cause  of  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  security. 

9.  Because  those  inhibitory  factors  act  in  various  combinations 
ratlior  than  singly,  tliore  is  considerable  assurance  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  States  will  for  some  time  in  the  conceivable  future  remain  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States.  Of  coui-se,  no  one  would  say  tliat  those  factor’s 
will  continue  to  act  iritli  similar  effectiveness  for  all  time;  but  then 
no  one  can  deny  that  they  a  Jo  still  exerting  the  necessary  restraint  as 
I’cgards  any  marlced  increase  in  the  number  of  nu'cieiir- weapon 
coimti’ies. 

10.  My  delegation  has  not  alluded  to  the  situation  actually  prevail¬ 
ing  with  any  intention  of  questioning  the  need  or  the  urgency  of 
concluding  a  non-proliferation  treaty;  on  the  contrary,  wo  feel  there 
is  urgent  need  for  such  a  treaty,  as  indeed  there  is  for  treaties  in  the 
otlier  areas  of  arms  contixil  and  disannament.  Wo  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  situation  with  a  twofold  purpose:  fimt,  to  warn  against 
such  haste  in  our  negotiations  as  would  amount  to  sacrificing  vital 
principles;  and,  second,  to  bring  out  the  relevance  of  the  situation  to 
wliat  the  basic  character  and  orientation  of  the  treaty  ought  logically 
tobe. 

11.  I  think  I  can  .say  with  assurance  that  a  non-proliferation  ti’eaty 
wliich  curbs  only  the  spread  of  micloar  weapons  to  addilional  coun¬ 
tries,  standing  by  itself  and  set  quite  .apart  from  flie  over-nil  jiroblem 
of  nuclear  disannament,  will  have  no  intrinsic  disarmament  value.  In 
its  ai’m.s-control  .'unction  it  will  serve  only  to  formalize  a  prevailing 
situation;  and  oven  in  this  respect  it  can  at  best  serve  ns  another  pas¬ 
sive  clement  that  would  mainly  reinforce  only  one  of  the  factors  inhib- 
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iting  prolifi'iMtion  Unit  I  Imvo  just  meutioiicd.  Obviously  such  a  timty 
will  have  no  oll’ect  in  practice  on  a  country  laclcing  the  means  to  manu¬ 
facture  nuclear  wotipous  or  one  which  has  taken  a  political  dwision 
not  to  CTOSS  the  nuclear  threshold.  Similarly — and  here  I  am  speaking 
in  purely  hypothetical  terius — it  will  still  not  prove  sufficiently  com¬ 
pelling  morailv  or  provide  security  and  other  corollary  inducements 
to  a  nation  winch  possesses  the  means  and  is  tempted,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  to  ret  a  i  I  li  i  s  opt  ions  in  that  respect . 

12.  It  is  vital  that  the  treaty  should  have  the  necessary  appeal  to 
States  in  that  eategorv-  Otherwise  the  world  migiit  lind  itself  in  the 
peculiar  situation  of  being  saddled  with  a  non-proliferatiou  treaty 
sigsied  only  by  those  unable  or  unwilling  to  proliferate — or  both.  The 
treaty  as  a  whole  would  thus,  through  inadvertence,  napiire  the  char¬ 
acter  of  one  big  loop-hole  for  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weai^ons. 
This  gap  cannot  be  closed  by  merely  tightening  further  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  cimtained  in  ai-ticles  1  and  II  of  the  present  drafts.  Only  a  treaty 
that  can  inspire  great  coulidence  in  the  context  of  the  natural  con¬ 
cern  for  national  security,  by  its  wide  applicability,  by  the  democratic 
foundation  of  its  intrinsic  disarmament  potential  and  by  unrestrictive 
and  a.s.sured  honoTits  from  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy, 
could  close  this  yawning  gap.  The  wisdom  of  General  Assembly  res¬ 
olutions  2028  (aX)  and  2153  (XXI)-'  here  becxnnes  very  clear! 

13.  My  delegation  has  not  overlooked  in  this  connexion  tlio  tenth, 
eleventh'  and  twelfth  preambular  paragraphs  of  the  prosenl  drafts, 
containing  a  declaration  of  intention  hy  the.  niu-lear-wwipon  Powers 
regarding  snhscfineut  nuclear  anns  control  and  disarmament  measures. 
Xor  have  we  overlooked  the  review  clause  contained  in  article  V,  para¬ 
graph  3.  of  the  drafts,  which  is  divsigned  to  ensure  that  the  purposes 
and  ju-ovisions  of  the  treaty  are  being  realized.  My  delegai  ion  has  no 
hesitation  in  acknowledging  that  these  constitute  important  imi>rove- 
ments  on  the  previous  draft  treaties  submitted  to  the  Commiitce  nor 
liave  we  hesitation  in  couunending  the  motivation  underlying  them. 
IVe  do  realize  tliat  one  document  ciinnot  be  exjH'cted  to  solve  all  the 
])i-ohloms.  Hence  we  ajiprcciate  the  ns.snrances  i-eiteratcd  by  the  rei)re- 
sentatives  of  the  Hniteil  States  and  the  Soviet  Hnion  that  the  non-jn-o- 
liforation  trc.ity  must  he  merely  one  of  the  initial  steps  towards  the 
achievement  of  other  necessary  measures  aimed  at  reducing  and  stop¬ 
ping  I  he  nuclear  ann.s  race. 

14.  However,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  declaration  of  iuteu- 
tion  and  the  review  clause,  to  which  I  have  refenx'd,  fall  considerably 
short  of  what  is  rea.sonahlv  expected  for  making  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  viable,  ell'cctive  aiui  equitable  and  investing  it,  with  an  intrinsic 
disarmament  value.  It  must  bo  logical  that  the  non-p.volifenUion  treaty 
should  not  be  limited  merely  to  stopping  additional  countries  from 
acquiring  nuclour  weapons — for,  sis  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  this  is 
a.  situation  which  d<x*s  in  reality  exist  to  a  wide  exront.  Tt  should  also 
rc.strain  the  nuclear- weapon  Powere  from  increasing  and  develo]>ing 


'  For  rogoUiflon  2153  (XXI),  see  ihiil.,  Iflno,  pp.  7-IS-750. 

'  I.e..  the  U.3.  draft  treaty  of  Aag.  17.  1905  ,  pp  347-349).  ns 

amenUed  (iftirf..  /Oliil,  pp.  IGS>-16&)  and  the  Soviet  draft  Ireiiiy  of  Sept.  24,  1905 
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tlieir  existing  micleiir  aiticniils,  if  the  eoneet  spirit  of  tlie  treuty  is  to 
1)0  nplield. 

lo.  In  llu'  siinie  w:iy,  sinci'  tlie  luiclinir-weapoii  Powers  themselves 
have  reiieateilly  iickiiowledned  (lint  ihe  iion-proliferntion  tieiity  is 
not  an  end  in  itself  hut  merely  a  step  towards  total  nnelear  itisariiai- 
inent,  it.  follows  tliat,  if  the  non-niudear-weapon  States  constituting 
the  vast  luajoi'ity  of  the  iiiteiiial ioiial  eoinnuinity  are  to  forswear 
iiiiclear  we.tptais,  it  sliould  he  equally  iiieuinheiit  on  the  pi-esent  nu¬ 
clear- weapon  Powers  to  tidve  liingible  stejis  within  a  reasonahle  time 
limit  to  li(|nidate  progressively  their  nuclear- weapon  status. 

10.  On  the  otlier  hand,  we  do  not  helieve  that  anyone  would  gain.say 
that  considerations  of  security  aie  laisie  to  the  prohlem  of  aims  .-on- 
frol  and  that  a  non-proliferaiion  treaty  shouhl  tidee  into  account  tlio 
unden iahlo  security  need.s  of  all  sitrnatories.  One  should  not  he.  unmind¬ 
ful  that,  in  the  context  of  present  ami  prospective  realities,  secnriiy 
neetls  will  impose  cerfiiin  limitations  on  tlie  will  of  the  signatory 
nuclear-weapon  Powers  to  undertalve  unreservedly  obligations  in 
regard  to  nuclear  disarmameut. 

17.  If,  therefore,  a  speeilic  provision  for  a  specilic  nuclear  anus- 
control  measure  could  not  he  embodied  in  tlie  treaty,  we  feel  an  article 
should  be  formulated,  iu  (.leiir-out  and  precise  terms,  under  whii'h  the 
iiuelear-weapon  Powers  would  assume  \  deliiiile  ohligatioii  to  talvi' 
tangible  steps  towards  nuclear  disiiriiuunent.  Those  step.'  should  he 
e.xiilii'itly  defined.  One  wotdd  envisage  them  to  include  the  com  hiding 
of  a  comprehensive  lest-hiin  liamly,  w  iiich  my  delegation  eonsiders  is 
valid  al'O  ns  a  immsiire  of  lialain'e.  since  Ihe  non-proliferation  treaty 
will  liave  ndditionidly  a  eoinprelicnsive  test-lian  elfect  on  the  iioii- 
nuclciir-weapon  Stales;  an  iigivenieiit  on  tlie  cut-oil  of  all  proilucliim 
of  fissile  maieriiils  for  wnipon  purposes  iind  on  their  iliieision  to 
peaceful  uses;  a  Iiall  to  prodtuMion  of  nuclear  weapons  ilieniM  ives; 
a  verified  freeiio  of  the,  production  of  nuclear  delivery  veldcles;  and 
progressive  reduction  and  final  destruction  of  all  slcn-kpiles  of  nuclear 
woiipons  and  carriers. 

Its.  Given  such  undertakings  !iy  tlie  mudoir-wi-apou  P<M\ei>.  die 
modalities  for  tlicir  implement ;dioii  may  he  worked  mu  ii  -.i-parate 
iastrumeiits,  with  tlie  noii-isroliferatiou  treaty  serving:  a-  the  b.i^a- 
document  from  which  those  me:isures  would  flow. 

19.  .My  delegation  believes  that,  by  inehidiiig  such  an  article,  \\c 
shall  be  Imlldiiig  info  Ihe  treaty  the  essence  of  (he  (wo  wny,  nnidml 
ohligatioii  required  by  Geiioral  Asscndily  rcsohnioii  jOg.'-’  (XX).  1( 
will  act  also  as  an  iiulirei-t  curb  on  (lie  opdoii  whit’li  ivnir  ms  opeu  (o 
(he  nuclear-weapon  Powei's  to  mamifacdire  iiuclejir  vvea p  >us.  Xcser 
thelcss  an  element  of  inipulsion  would  still  he  ivquii(>d  (<>  pii.x  ide  a 
reasonahle  assuriince  that  die  ohligal  ions  so  a^-miied  and  imdt  i  lalcinc^ 
Ml  given,  alhi'it  in  all  good  faith,  would  iiidei>d  he  (niii'-laled  into 
reality.  The  article  I  have  mentioned.  Iik'*  tlie  other  hasii-  arfich'- 
of  the  treaty,  would  of  course  he  subject  to  review  under  the  jirovi- 
sioiis  of  article  paragraji!;  of  ilie  pre-eni  di.ift  troity.  T  liiM- 
nlreudy  coinnioiided  that  |>rovisi(iii.  which  rcprcvseuts  a  jiosiiive  a])- 
proavli  ami  camiot  fail  li>  ;i<ld  dy  iiaiuism  to  an  otherwiM-  pas<ive  t  reat  v 
and  to  inspire  greater  trust  and  coi  lidence  among  all  its  signati  >1,.., 
eonceniing  one  another's  good  failn  and  intention'. 
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20.  One.  feels,  however,  that  the  element  of  iinpulsioii  inherent  in 
that  provision  should  be  streiifftliened  in  two  ways.  The  first  way 
is  to  make  i-andatory  the  holding  of  periodic  review  conferences 
in  order  to  assess  the  progress  achieved  in  implementing  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  provisions  of  the  treaty.  Fcriotlic  review  is  both  necessary 
and  desirable,  since  the  treaty  is  intended  e.s  an  initial  stop  towards 
nuclear  disarinanient  and  also  because  it  is  to  be  of  unlimited  dura¬ 
tion.  The  second  way  is  to  revise  the  draft  article  VII  so  as  to  make 
failure  to  fulfil  in  good  faith  the  provisions  of  the  article  on  nuclear 
disarmament  an  additional  basis  for  withdrawal. 

21.  My  delegation  firmly  believes  that  any  disarmament  or  arms- 
control  measure  must  provide  for  an  effective  and  universally-trusted 
safeguard  system  to  ensure  strict  compliance  by  all  parties.  Only 
then  would  it  inspire  confidence  and  therefore  be  viable.  Althougli 
the  promised  drart  text  of  the  crucial  article  III  has  not  3'et  been 
made  available  to  the  Committee,  it  is  clear,  from  what  is  foreseen 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  preambular  paragraphs  and  from  the  expla¬ 
nations  contained  in  the  statements  by  ihe  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  system  envisaged  will  be  uni¬ 
versal  and  uniform  in  character  but  will  not  be  completely  universal 
and  uniform  in  application.  It  would  seem  that  the  treaty’ Vould  thus 
be  baiidicappcd  with  an  avoidable  weakness. 

22.  It  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that  an  essential  element  in  any 
leads  towards  steps  in  the  process  of  nuclear  disarmament — and  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  is  avowedly  such  a  lead — is  the  application  of 
international  controls  to  al.<  the  nuclear  activities  of  all  si^iatory  conn- 
tri^.  Although  such  an  approach  to  international  control  of  nuclear 
activities  will  impose  CTeat  responsibilities  and  require  complicated 
negotiations,  wo  feel  that  it  doiserves  inclusive  consideration  in  any 
attempt  at  the  fonnulation  of  article  III.  One  is  strongly  persuaded 
that  the  form  and  content  which  this  article  will  eventualJj'  assume 
will  be  indicative  of  the  earnestness  and  resolve  with  which  initiatives 
are  to  be  taken  towards  nuclear  disarmament. 

23.  My  delegation  is  gratified  to  find  in  the  drafts  of  the  treaty  three 
preambular  paragraphs  and  one  article  with  commendable  aims  and 
assurances  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  In  this  connexion 
also  we  have  the  extremely  vexing  question  of  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  applications  which  do  not  violate  the  ai’..  ’  and  purposes  of 
tlio  treaty.  Wo  feel  that  the  non-nuclear-weapon  Sta  j  should  oe  com¬ 
pletely  assured  of  non-discriminatory,  free  and  direct  access  to  such 
nuclear  technology  as  does  not  have  simificance  exclusively  for  weap¬ 
ons.  It  is  vital  that  they  shall  not  suffer,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
undue  disadvants^es  because  nuclear  explosions  have  such  a  connota¬ 
tion  at  present,  Satisfa^oiy  and  practical  arrangements  should  be 
devised  that  would  genuinely'  offer  to  them  the  benefits  of  such  knowl¬ 
edge  and  application. 

24.  To  continue  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  wider  dissemination  of 
the  knowledge,  technology  and  application  of  nuclear  power  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes :  we  feel  that,  while  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  pream¬ 
bular  paragraphs,  reinforced  by  article  IV,  do  constitute  considerable 
assurance  of  uie  availability  of  such  benefits  to  all  signatory  States, 
nevertheless  they  are  somewhat  less  explicit  and  precise  than  lormula- 
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tions  such  as  would  appeal  to  the  lesser-developed  States.  As  I  have 
mentioned  earlier  in  connexion  with  the  inhibitions  to  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapon-s,  there  o.xists  in  the  form  of  the  “means  barrier”  a  real 
impediment  to  the  application  of  nuclear  science  to  an  acceleration  of 
the  development  of  the  underdeveloped  nations.  Opportunity  and  free¬ 
dom  of  access  do  not  constitute  the  actual  enjoyment  of  these  benefits 
of  modern  science.  It  would  be  indeed  unfortunate  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  the  inhibitions  imposed  by  the  “means  barrier”  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  peaceful  nucle.ar  programmes  in  these  countries  were  rein¬ 
forced  by  those  that  might  possibly  ari.se  from  the  international  con¬ 
trol  system  adopted  for  the  non-proliferation  treaty  and  by  others 
growing  normally  out  of  involved  oilateral  negotiations, 

25.  In  order  to  ensure  the  enjoyment  by  these  countries  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  peaceful  nuclear  energy,  a  wider  and  more  far-renching  interna¬ 
tional  co-operation  than  is  foreseen  in  the  present  draft  treaty  is  re¬ 
quired.  In  the  case  of  the  lessor-developed  countries,  it  is  not  enough 
simply  to  offer  peaceful  nuclear  technology  and  its  benefits;  the  neces¬ 
sary  substantial  resourcos  to  develop  peaceful  programmes  of  their 
own  sliould  bo  offered  through  a  suitable  international  institution  by 
the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers. 

26.  Permit  mo  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  complex  question  of 
security.  As  I  have  already  said  in  another  context,  security  is  one  of 
the  essentia]  elements  for  the  success  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 
After  all,  anns-control  or  disarmament  measures  are  predicated  on 
and  dominated  by  the  natural  conceir  for  security  of  all  participants, 
whether  nuclear  or  non-nuclear.  Operative  paragrapih  4  of  General 
Assembly  resolution  2153A  (XXI)  has  drawn  specific  attention  to 
the  security  aspect  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 

;  27.  In  my  opinion,  a  positive  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  security 

of  all  States  would  be  to  strive  for  the  twin  objectives  of  dis.armament 
and  an  effective  institution  for  international  co-operation.  It  is  clear 
I  that  the  latter  sliould  be  an  inreruational  system  for  the  democratic  and 
[  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  among  rations,  for  equitable  resolution 
i  of  conflicts  of  interests,  operatinff  on  tne  basis  of  recognition  fif  the 
J  sovoroign  equality  and  political  and  territorial  integrity  of  nations, 
;  in’P.siier'tive  of  their  size  and  power. 

I  T' e  (f'uievi  Xiuiu.io  imis  proviVvl  .<  firm  .li..i>  i!i  ti-.r*- 

respect,  but  much  still  remains  to  he  done  to  enable  it  fully  to  realize 
the  noble  aims  .sot  down  in  the.  Charter.  Admittedly,  that  is  a  far 
more  difficult  and  higher  objective  than  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in 
tho  limited  attempts  towards  disarmament.  Kevertlieless  we  are  in  the 
process  of  evolving  a  desirable  system  and,  in  spite  of  disappointments, 
we  feel  that  progress  in  that  direction  is  not  inconsiderable. 

29.  Wliile  a  satisfactory  international  system  of  peaceful  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  in  tho  process  of  being  evolved,  wo  must  of  necessity  adopt  a 
series  of  disarmament  measures  with  associated  security  gun  rani  ees. 
The  security  assurances  are  all  the  more  important  in  the  context  of 
the  non-proliferation  treaty.  Mv  delegation  has  noted  from  the  state¬ 
ments  of  tlie  ^ponsor.s  uf  tlie  (drafts  that  tliey  are  giving  ''ontinuod 
consideration  to  the  matter.  We  ourselves  feel  that  tlie  political  and 
military  facts  of  a  world  situation  dominated  by  the  unclear-weapon 
Powei-s  impose  on  those  Powers  a  moral  obligation  to  guarantee  tho 
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security  of  (ho  non-nuclcar-weapoii  coiiiimiiisty  from  the  tluoat  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  against  the,  latter.  Therefore  we  feel  tliat  tl\e 
nuclear- weapon  Powers  should  provide,  in  positive  and  clear-cut  terms, 
the  necessary  assurances  in  the  treaty  itself. 

30,  I  have  in  my  present  intervention  otfered  my  delegation's  pre¬ 
liminary  comments  and  observations  on  some  of  the  more  im[)artant 
aspects  of  the  two  drafts  of  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  laid  before  our  Committee  by  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
delegations.  vVe  are  not  as  yet  expressing  our  views  on  other  procedural 
articles,  especially  on  the  provisions  for  amendments  and  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  treat\'.  We  feel  that  they  are  matters  for  serious  enn- 
sideration,  and  we  realize  that  their  present  form  may  well  be  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  concern  for  strengthening  th.o  treaty.  However,  we  are 
persuaded  that  their  final  nature  would  be  essentially  dependent 
upon  the  eventual  form  and  content  of  the  key  articles  to  which  I  have 
devoted  much  of  my  present  intervention. 

31.  Finally,  I  should  like  to  assure  the  Committee,  and  the  authors 
of  the  draft  tre.aty,  that  we  have  offered  our  views  in  this  statement 
today  in  a  constructive  spirit,  keeping  the  larger  Interests  of  dis- 
armamoiit  and  of  world  peace  above  everything  else.  Certain  sugges¬ 
tions  which  I  have  thought  it  necessai-y  to  make  nave  been  put  forward 
with  no  motivation  other  than  an  earnest  desire  to  see  concluded  a 
viable,  effective  and  equitable  non-proliferation  treaty  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  vast  majority  of  States  and  could  usher  in  further 
concrete  measures  of  nuclear  and  conventional  disarmament. 

32. 1  trust  that  the  delegations  sponsoring  the  identical  drafts,  which 
have  clearly  laboui'ed  with  great  patience  and  pei’sovcrance  to  pro¬ 
duce  them,  will  receive  our  comments  and  suggestions  in  the  same  sjiirit 
as  that  in  which  they  have  been  offered.  These  are  necessarily  prelimi¬ 
nary  and,  on  the  \vhole,  general  comments,  because  our  Committee  is 
still  at  the  negotiating  stage.  Wlien  our  work  enters  the  more  advanced 
phase  of  consideration  by  governments,  my  delegation  may  offer  some 
lurtlier  comments. 


Statement  by  the  British  Disarmament  Minister  (Muliey) 
to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee: 
Draft  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  October  10,  1967  ' 

33.  It  is  a  gi-eat  pleasure  to  follow  the  reproseutative  of  Bunna. 
Wo  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  positive  and  constructive  state¬ 
ment  he  has  made  on  behalf  of  his  country.  Tn  my  remarks  today  I 
shall  tiy  to  touch  on  some  of  the  important  points  ho  has  made.  Befoi-e 
I  procei^,  however,  I  should  like  to  associate  myself  and,  I  am  sure, 
all  delegations  with  the  welcome  which  you,  Mr.  Chainnaii,  gave  to  our 
new  colleapio,  the  i-opi-csontn.tivo  of  Poland,  Mr.  Czarkowslci.  We  are 
glad  that  ho  lias  joined  us,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  make  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  onr  work. 

‘  ENDC/PV.S37,  pp.  12-21. 
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31.  In  lii«  latest  aniuial  report  to  the  United  Nulions  llio  iSe.  ieiarv- 
Geiierul  said 

Till'  iiu'tiilii'i-s  .if  ttip  IKipliti'i  !'  Xntiimt  ('nimnitlti' are  on  llie  whole  t  un,  ohiy 
Imiii-ful  of  early  UfjrtM'iai'iil  on  ;;  ti'eaty.  I  am  coiwiineil  that  if  the  'nirean  m  nu¬ 
clear  \vea)niia  is  to  be  iireveiited.  this  can  only  be  dene  oy  treaty.  No  olli.r  way 
can  be  effect  i'  e  for  any  length  tif  tiie.e, 

lie  Said  also: 

.  .  .  it  is  dill'  lilt  to  ((iiK'eive  of  un.v  agreement  in  the  foreseeable  future  on  any 
iilher  measure  of  (li.saraianieiit  it  it  i.s  not  |Kis.sible  to  reach  agreement  on  a  treaty 
to  iiri  vent  the  sin'ead  of  .mcloar  weniions.’ 

1  bdiovo  tliat  both  tlioyo  staloments  aro  true.  I  bolicvo  also  that  we  can 
lU'eiuialc  it  noii-jjioli feral  ion  treaty  and  that  when  eonehidcd  the 
tivaty  will  serve  lo  put  us  hade  on  tho  path  to  {reneral  tlisariiiament. 
That  i>tith  is  a,  lon^  one.,  and  the  sooner  we  can  get  back  on  to  it  the 
better. 

3o.  You  may  recall  that  those  poiiu.s  were  the  theme  of  iny  last  ob¬ 
servations,  on  29  August,  when  I  also  reiterateil  iny  (•  iverninenl  ‘s  coin- 
mitinent  to  proceed  as  far  and  as  fast  down  the  road  to  disarmament  as 
wo  eouUl  iJer.siutdo  others  to  come.'  However,  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  must  come  lirst.  As  the  representative  of  Ethiopia  said  at  onr 
meeting  on  5  Octohor: 

.  .  .  failure  to  nctievo  now  wliai  should  liuve  lieeu  done  long  before  now  will 
not  only  result  in  double  or  treble  the  number  of  mielenr-weai>on  Powers,  thus 
inaldiig  tlie  danger  of  nuclear  devastation  over  more  tinmineiit,  but  also  render 
disarmament,  particularly  nuclear  disarmament,  an  unattainable  mirage.* 

30.  Over  the  past  fo-w  weeUs  this  Coinmittee  has  given  cnix>fnl  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  texts  placed  before  us  by  the  two  co-('liairmen  on  24 
August."  Time  is,  however,  running  out.  The  limited  fle.vibility  of  the 
Umted  Nat'  us  calendar  requires  that  this  session  of  the.  Eighteen- 
Xation  Committee  on  Disannaiuent  must  soon  come  to  an  end  so  that 
the  debate  in  the  United  Nations  can  begin.  1  tntst  that  in  the  short 
time  that  remains  to  us  in  Geneva  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  mailei-s 
much,  nearer  to  a  conclusion,  since  it  is  dilKcult  t  /  see  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  succeeding  if  we.  fail.  Vv'i'  are.  after  all,  the  experts.  We  tiiulcr- 
sland  the  intricacies  of  the  problem  wc  have,  hoc.,  ^.rniqiling  witli  ovei 
the  years  as  no  othei-s  do,  and  wo  are  the  body  best  eq  tipped  to  solve 
them.  If  wo  want  tho  best  treaty  we  can  get,  we  must  clo  the  work 
omsclves  and  do  it  quickly.  Moreover,  if  wo  fail  to  do  the  job,  there 
is  a  clear  danger  tliat.  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  itself  will  be 
discrocliled;  and  it  will  then  bo  diflicult  to  justify  the  claim  I  but  I  Ids 
Committee  should  play  a  central  pai't  in  tho  even  more  important  dis¬ 
armament  negotiations  tliat  lie  ahead  once  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
has  been  concluded. 

iVi",  I  think  it  was  clear  from  my  remarks  on  29  August  that  my 
(.uvernment  regards  tho  draft  text  subinitlod  by  the  co-Chairmen  as 


*  General  Assembly  Official  liccords:  T’venipsecond-  Session,  Susiplctneril  Yo. 
I A  ( A/C)7ui/Ad(l.  11,]).::. 

'A ate.  pp.  302-363,  307  ff. 

’.A life.  p.  44.S, 

“  Ante,  pp.  338-341. 
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a  souiid  basis  foi’  our  negotiations.  It  is  a  text  which  has  tried  to  take 
into  account  the  interests  of  many  ('ountries,  aligned  and  non-aligned, 
and  if  it  fails  short  of  perfection,  if  it  does  not  satisfy  everyone,  that 
is  because  the  nature  of  this  subject  does  not  admit  ot  a  perfect  solu¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  the  work  already  ptit  into  it,  (he  draft  may  admit  of 
improvement;  and  this  morning  I  should  like  to  consider  some  of  the 
suggestions  and  amendments  which  have  been  put  forward  in  this 
Committee,  in  particular  the  Uiouglitful  contributions  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Mexico  and  the  United  Aiab  Republic.  The  Committee 
will  recall  that  it  was  in  fact  the  representative  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  who  suggested  as  long  ago  as  la.st  March  that  some  of  the 
proviblons  of  the  preamble  should  be  transferred  to  the  operative 
part  of  the  treaty.* 

38.  The  first  subject  I  should  like  to  consider  is  that  of  co-operation 
in  the  applications  of  nuclear  energy  to  peaceful  purposes — and  I  will 
come  later  to  the  separate  topic  of  peaceful  explosions.  The  subject 
is  dealt  with  both  in  the  preamble  and  in  article  IV  of  the  draft  text. 
The  United  Kingdom  delegation  has  made  the  point  repeatedly  that 
we  cannot  support  a  treaty  which  impedes  the  civil  development  of 
nuclear  energy.  We  believe  in  the  absolute  right  and  the  absolute 
need  for  free  and  untrammelled  co-operation  in  this  field;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  other  nuclear-weapon  States  represented  on  this 
Committee  share  this  point  of  view.  I  said  last  time  I  ^ke  that  the 
assurances  expressed  by  each  of  the  nuclear-weawn  States  in  this 
Committee  on  this  subject  should  make  it  impossible  for  any  of  them 
to  adopt  a  restrictive  attitude  once  a  treaty  comes  into  force,  even  if 
they  wished  to,  which  on  past  form  would’  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 

39.  The  provisions  in  article  IV  and  in  the  preamble  are  adequate 
testimony  to  that  attitude;  and  the  representative  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Foster,  outlined  on  8  June  the  impressive  record  of  his  country 
ia  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy.’  Not 
only  do  these  provisions  not  inhibit  co-operation — a  fear  wluch  had 
been  expressed — but  they  facilitate  such  co-operation.  The  representa¬ 
tive  of  Mexico  said  on  19  September,  in  connexion  with  his  proposed 
revision  of  article  IV : 

We  believe  that  If  .  .  .  the  nou-nuelear  Powers  renounce  for  all  time  certain 
activltlea  and  experiments  which,  but  for  the  Treaty,  they  might  carry  out.  It 
L«  only  fair  that  they  should  receive  In  return  as  their  authentic  right  any 
adentltlc  and  technological  benefits  derived  from  the  exporlmcivts  and  activities 
they  renounce.* 

40.  I  entirely  agree  with  that  statement.  My  Govornmei  is  pre¬ 
pared,  as  we  have  already  made  clear,  to  make  available  to  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  parties  to  this  treaty  any  “spin-off”  into  the  field  of  civil 
nuclear  technology  that  might  bo  derived  from  our  research  on  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  It  is  this  research  that  non-nuclear-weapon  States  will 
be  asked  to  forgo  in  the  interests  of  all ;  and  the  principle  that  they 
should,  as  a  compensation,  share  in  its  fruits  is  rightly  embodied  in 
the  sixth  preambular  paragraph  of  the  draft  treaty  before  us. 


*  dale.  pp.  154-140. 
’  pp.  M4-266. 
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41.  Paragraph  2  of  the  draft  article  IV  submitted  bj'  tlie  representa¬ 
tive  of  Mexico  goes  rather  further  than  that  in  imposing  on  all 
parties — 

.  .  .  the  duty  to  contribute,  according  to  tbclr  ability.  ...  to  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  production.  Industries,  and  other  applications  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes,  especially  lu  the  territories  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
States.' 

That  would  cover  not  only  spin-off  but  also  the  fruits  of  purely  peace¬ 
ful  nuclear  research  and  development,  which  is  being  denied  to  no 
one;  and  it  would  impose  an  open-ended  obligation  on  civil  as  well 
03  military  nuclear  Powers  that  is  not  called  for  by  strict  reciprocity. 

42.  Thu  question  of  what  such  an  obligation  might  entail  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  by  the  representative  of  Canada  at  our  last  meeting  on  5  Octo- 
ber.'®  I  share  the  mi^ivings  that  he  expressed.  Tlio  Unit^  Kingdom 
has  always  made  major  contributions  in  this  field  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  nuclear  physics.  However,  this  wording  could  lead  some  coun¬ 
tries  to  expect  to  rweive  for  nothing  what  other  countries  have  worked 
hard  to  produce.  That  is  clearly  not  intended,  (uid  some  modification 
of  the  wording  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  the  danger  of  possible 
unwarranted  expectations. 

43.  On  the  separate  but  related  problem  of  the  availability  of  the 
benefits  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  the  conflict  seems 
to  be  between  iindei’stnndable  aspirations  on  the  one  hand  and  brutal 
facts  of  reality  on  the  otlier.  It  would  be  \-ery  agreeable  if  a  State 
could  conduct  "its  own  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  with¬ 
out  any  hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  its  neighboui-s  and  without 
affecting  tlieir  tranquillity  by  the  military  and  political  implications 
of  those  explosions.  Unfortunately,  the  facts  or  life  are  simply  not 
consistent  with  that  aspimtion.  Any  State  that  has  made  such  ft 
nuclear  device  has  made  a  potential  nuclear  weapon  and  (»n  make 
more  of  them.  One  cannot  distinguish  between  them.  In  addition,  the 
concern  for  economic  development  which  prompts  the  interest  of  many 
States  in  the  use  of  nuclear  explosions  for  these  peaceful  purposes  also 
suggests  that  a  better  use  could  bo  made  of  resources  tlian  on  the  enor¬ 
mous  I’osearch  and  development  costs  of  perfecting  unilaterally  the  use 
of  such  devices.  Recognizing  these  facts,  yet  believing  also  that  if 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  are  to  become  useful  for  economic  prog¬ 
ress — which  has  still  to  be  proved — their  benefits  should  be  denied  to 
none,  we  supported  the  preainlmlnr  provisions  incorporated  in  the 
drafts  presented  by  the  co-Ohairmen  on  24  August. 

44.  We  share  the  view  which  has  been  put  forward  in  this  Com¬ 
mittee  that  tlio  details  and  aiTangements  by  which  the  benefits  of  the 
application  of  nuclear  explosives  to  peaceful  purposes  should  be  made 
available  to  all  should  be  considered  separately  outside  the  non-pro- 
lifei'ation  treaty.  We  are  much  indebted  to  tlio  representative  of 
Canada  for  the  valuable  ideas  that  he  put  forward  in  his  statement  of 
12  September  about  the  linens  on  which  Uiis  problem  might  bo  tacklcxl.” 
I  agree  with  the  repre.'ientativo  of  Mexico  that  the  non-proliferation 

’  Ante.  p.  305. 
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treaty  ghoul 4  formally  commit  its  sipnatorios  to  make  avail sihlo  any 
boaiefits  that,  may  eventually  arise  from  the  peaceful  application  of 
nuclear  explosions;  and  we.  should  bo  happy  to  see  such  a  eonunitment 
written  into  the  body  of  the  treaty.  I'hat  would  also  meet  the  jioint 
made  on  this  subject  by  the  representative  of  Rurma  this  morning. 

45.  This  is  perhiuis  as  good  a  place  as  any  at  which  to  make  cleoi' 
the  position  of  my  (Toverument  as  regards  the  provision  of  any  poten¬ 
tial  benefits  from  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  The.  geography  and 
population  density  of  Groat  Britain  maice  it  um  orlain  whether  peace¬ 
ful  nuclear  explosives  will  be  an  industriallv-useful  technique,  m  our 
own  islands  in  the  forest^ble  fviturc.  We  itave  not  so  fur  jiui’sned 
any  extensive  programme  in  this  field,  and  are  simplv  not  in  a  posit  ion 
to  make  the  means  and  facilities  for  tlie  benefits  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  available  to  others.  We  should  therefoiv  have  difliculty  with 
any  language  such  as  that  pr^osed  in  article  IV-A  of  the  Mexican 
amendment  m  document  ENl)C/196.“ 

46.  In  our  view,  the  first  sentence  of  the  proposed  article  IV-A 
could  be  interpreted  as  obliging  nuclear-weapon  States  to  develop  a 
peaceful  explosives  teclumlogv  and  service  for  the  benefit  of  others 
oven  if  they  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  resources  to  develop  such 
a  service.  I  must  stress  that  this  is  a  question,  not  of  unwilHngne.ss  to 
share  with  others  something  which  we  have,  but  simply  of  an  inability 
to  share  something  which  wo  do  not  have  and  a  consequent,  inability 
to  undertake  a  treaty  obligation  which  wo  cixnnot  at  this  time  fulfil. 

47.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  sliould  also  like  to  expi’oss  our  in¬ 
terest  in  the  suggestion  made  by  the  I’epresentative  of  Nigeria  on  31 
August.^*  He  suggested  that  scientists  from  non -nuclear-weapon  States 
bo  given  the  opiTortunity  of  working  in  close  collaboration  with  scien¬ 
tists  in  nuclear- weapon  States  working  on  the  teclmology  of  applying 
nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  puiTiosos.  Wo  should  like  to  as.sociate 
oureolves  with  the  favourable  comments  mode  on  that  suggestion  on 
14  September  by  the  United  Stat^  representative,  Mr.  Foster.** 

45.  i  sitonUi  I'ko  next  to  deal  v>ith  tlie  link  between  this  tieaty  and 
iurtner  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament.  It  has  been  the  consistent 
view  of  my  Government  that  this  tieaty  should  and  would  load  to 
further  measures  of  nuclear  disannament,  but  that  without  such  prog¬ 
ress  tlie  timty  would  not  last.  That  view  was  put  clearly  as  recently 
as  26  September  by  the  United  Kingdom  Foieigii  Sccrotai^,  Mr. 
George  Brown,  in  his  speech  to  the  Unitetl  Nations  General  Assembly. 
Ho  said : 

A  non-proliferation  treatj-  Is,  of  courae,  not  an  enU  In  Itself.  Apart  from  Ita 
Intrinsic  value,  It  will  open  tlie  way  to  negotlatloua  on  tbe  central  problem  of 
controlling  and  stopping  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Unleea  It  la  followed  by  progreas 
In  that  direction,  there  U  a  risk  that  the  treaty  will  not  long  endure.  Rui  eipmlly 
that  progress  Is  dependent  on  tUo  successful  conclustnu  of  the  tre.ily." 

49,  Wlien  I  last  spoke  to  this  Committee  I  reaffinned  our  determina¬ 
tion  to  work  towards  further  mcasuiTs  of  disarinainent  .  Knowiiyr  the 
frustrating  history  of  disarmament  negotiations  since  the  war,  I  find 

“  Atite,  p.  395. 
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mysolf  in  sympathy  wi(l>  what  I  think  is  the  intention  of  tho  Mexican 
proposal  to  strcngtnen  tho  obligation  on  tho  nuclear  Powei-s  to  pursue 
these  negotiations  by  stixuigthening  the  preainhuiar  language  and 
putting  it  into  the  operative  part  of  the  treaty. 

ho.  I  should,  however,  like  to  otVer  one  or  two  comments  on  that 
proposal.  Tho  first  is  that  the  most  logical  measure  to  einhody  in  the 
operni ive  part  of  tlic  treaty  would  Ik-  t iiat  rehit  ing  to  t  he  acliievemcnt 
of  tlie.  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  which  at  presi-nt  appeal's 
in  file  ninth  preambular  jmiiigraph.  The  treaty  will,  in  article  II,  im- 

{)ose  arms  limitations  on  the  non-nuclear  signatories;  and  the  next 
ogicul  step  seems  to  me  to  call  for  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  by  t  he  nuclear  Poweis. 

51.  My  second  comment  is  that  some  of  the  mea.snres  listed  in  tho 
eleventh  preambular  paragraph  of  the  draft  texts — liquidation  of  ox* 
isting  stockpiles  and  tJie  eliiniiiation  fi-oin  national  arsenals  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  means  of  delivery — can  only  he  dealt  with  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  framework  of  n  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disanna- 
ment.  That  ti-eaty  is,  unfortunately,  still  far  fi*om  our  grasp,  and  its 
achievement  h.as  not  the  same  inmiediate  urgency  as  the  cessation  of 
tho  nuclear  arms  race.  Wo  must  stop  adding  to  tho  level  of  armaments 
before  wo  can  move  forward  in  the  other  direction. 

.50.  An  alternativo  way  of  moving  towards  that  effect  might  be  to 
retain  tho  existing  preambular  paragraphs  and  to  amend  paragraph 
3  of  article  V  of  the  treaty  to  read : 

Five  years  after  tho  entry  Into  force  ot  this  Treaty,  n  eonferp?ice  of  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  shall  Iw  held  In  Oeneva,  Switzerland,  in  order  to  review  the  oiH'ra- 
tlou  of  tie  Treaty  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the  pre-aaible 
and  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being  realized.’* 

I  put  fonvai-d  tiiat  suggestion  for  consideration  and  to  niaJce  clear 
that  I  welcome  the  initiative  of  tho  representative  of  Mexico  and  share 
his  objective  of  seeking  to  secure  finner  commitments  from  the  nuclear 
Powers  (o  follow  this  treaty  with  izmic'  Prtc.wiJ  meaningful  negotia¬ 
tions  to  secui  v  further  measures  ot  arms  cortml  and  disnnnanient. 

53.  Before  loiiving  this  subject,  I  .should  lute  to  say  that  luy  tlovcrn- 
niont  strongly  supports  the  projiosal  made  by  the  V'nitod  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  Government  of  (he  Soviet  I’hion  for  bilateral  t  allcs  on 
tlio  limitation  of  defensive  and  offensive  'wc.apons.  We  hope  vory^  much 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  agi'ee  to  such  talks,  which  should  be  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  the  right  diraction.  If  it  bo  Inter  proposal  to  lioh!  such 
talks  in  a  wider  forum,  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  join  in. 

54.  Proposals  have  been  made  by  the  representative  of  (he  United 
Arab  Republic  for  amendments  to  nrticlcs  T  and  II  of  tho  treaty.”  I 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  those  amendments  in  detail,  but  there  are 
two  general  points  I  should  like  to  make  about  those  ai  l  ides,  wliieh 
form  the  core  of  the  draft  treaty.  The  first  is  (hat.  as  we  all  know,  they 
are  the  results  of  long  diseussion  on  flie  part  of  the  co  Chairmen,  The 
second  is  that,  to  my  mind  and  to  the  minds  of  most  rcpii'smitative.s 
who  have  spoken  on  thorn,  they  effei'lively  provicle  for  the  dosing  of 


“  Enter  .submitted  as  nn  ninendmcnt  to  tlie  draft  troalv  (post.  p.  505). 
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all  loop  lioU's  of  )»rnct  jciil  signifu’iincp  for  llu>  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Most,  of  us  hero  have  particij>ated  in  long  debates  over  several 
yeare  on  t.ho  provisions  which  these  two  vital  articles  should  incorpo¬ 
rate  Wo  imow  that  earlier  <lrafls  of  these  artii‘le.s  were  niuoli  lonjfor 
and  much  more  complicate!!,  and  we  know  that  the  path  towanls  even¬ 
tual  agi^eement  between  the  co-Gliairmen  on  t  hese  articles  lay  in  finding 
siinplified  language.  To  add  to  these  articles  now,  to  add  hirthor  com¬ 
plications,  would  be  to  levcrse  vhe  proces-s.  That  seems  to  mo  a  dan¬ 
gerous  course.  I  hope  that  we  can  steer  clear  of  it. 

55. 1  cannot  conclude  without  a  reference  to  tJic  missing  article  III. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  dillicult  to  make  a  constnictivc  speech  about  the 
treaty  without  saying  anything  at  all  about  article  III.  Kmiallv,  it  is 
almost,  impossible  to  say  anything  constructive  about  art  icle.  lit  until 
there  is  a  text  before  us.  The  Swedish  representative  hn.s  tabled  a  draft 
article  III  to  stimulate  discussion,'*  and  ideas  have  been  conti'ibnted 
by  other  representatives.  However,  we  still  await  anxiously  the  text 
promised  by  our  co-Chairtnen.  We  know  that  they  are  doing  tlieir  ut¬ 
most  to  reach  agreement  on  a  draft  test  and  that  they  are  making 
progress.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think  I  am  revealing  any  s^rots  if  I  say 
that  part  of  their  difficulty  lies  m  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  discu^ion  hetwen  themselves  and  that  inevitably  wider  consulta¬ 
tions  are  involved. 

66. 1  should  like  to  compliment  our  co-Chairmen  on  the  efforts  they 
are  making  to  produce  a  text  which  is  generally  acceptable  and  which 
will  provide  a  safeguard  system  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  treaty. 
At  the  Slime  time,  I  hope  they  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  urge  upon 
them  the  need  to  impress  upon  all  their  colleogmvs  the  very  great  im¬ 
portance  of  having  a  draft  article  III  tabled,  discuased  and,  I  hope, 
generally  accepted  hero  before  the  end  of  tliis  month. 

57.  Finally,  I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  speech  made  by  the 
raprosontative  of  India  on  28  September.'*  Wlien  I  i-ead  it  I  was 
greatly  impressed  with  its  logical  structure  and  progression ;  but  as 
I  continued  to  read  I  was  more  and  more  struck  with  the  idea  that  he 
seomexi  to  be  talking  about  a  different  treaty  from  the  oiu'.  the  rest  of 
us  talk  about.  Ho  was  talking  about  a  treaty  which  would,  amongst 
other  things,  halt  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons.  His  contention 
was — and  he  has  expressed  it  on  many  occasions — that  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  includes  the  further  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  anywhere,  and  that  therefore  a  treaty  to  halt  (he  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weajions  must  halt  the  production  of  nuclojir  weapons 
by  the  existing  nuclear  Powers. 

68.  That  has  consistently  been  the  view’  of  the  Indian  delegation, 
and  it  is  a  view  which  1  respect,  l^^lero  I  must  join  issue  with  my  In¬ 
dian  colleague  is  in  his  assertion  that  that  view  is  embodied  in  General 
As.sombly  ragolution  2028  (XX).  On  25  July  Mr.  Trivedi  said; 

A  non-proliferation  treaty  should  therefore  have  mutual  obUgntlons  and  rc- 
spouslbiUtlea ;  and  lu  parenthesis  1  might  add  tlmi.  this  l.s  also  spelt  out  In  prin¬ 
ciple  (a) — this  provision  that  the  treaty  should  embody  mutual  obllgntlons  and 
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rps|>onslbllttk'!*  for  nuclcnr  mitl  noii  tiui'lrnT'  r<uvi'r<(  wln'ri- 1!  O  snUI  Hint  nrltlier 
<if  llii'iu  alioiild  i>roUfoniti'.  tlint  iirollforiition  should  be  denied  to  both  of  ilieiii  ’* 

On  31  Auf^ust  tho  n'jMv.-'Ontativi'  of  Iiul-.a  aiil; 

What  i»  iK’rtliieut  's  Mint  lirolifenitloii  in  be  iireveiiled  ;  niiil.  iir.  tb'iiernl 
Assembly  resolution  202!:.  tXX)  imiiitsout,  iirolifenillon  l>y  both  iiinleiir  ueuboli 
and  non  iiiii'lenr-ivoapon  I‘owor»  has  m  be  iireveiued.'" 

50.  At  tho  risk  of  wearying  tlio  Lkntunittco,  I  wouUI  rei-iill  that  priti  - 
ciple  (a)  of  resolution  tiO-JS  (XX)  states; 

Thu  treaty  ahnll  be  void  of  uiiy  looii-bolos  wlili-li  might  (lermit  nuelear  or  non- 
mielear  Powers  to  prollfernle.  dlreolly  or  Indirectly,  nuclear  \veai>on.s  In  any 
form.” 

We  all  remombor  the  context  in  whit'h  that  text  was  »lisi  uss<»l  anrl 
adopted;  and  1  do  not  understnnd  how  it  c.an  bo  ar^niod  tliat  its  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  cut  olf  tbo  production  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  micloar 
Powers.  Tho  principle  discns:'>ed,  and  nnaniinously  endorsed,  was  that 
non-nuclear  Powers  should  not  ucipure  nuclear  weapons,  and  nuclear 
Powei-s  should  not  help  them  to  do  so  by  any  means  what-soever.  In¬ 
deed,  the  whole  debate  on  non-proliferatioii  has  prticceded  on  the 
basis  that  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  to  prevent 
an  increase  in  the  nvimber  of  Slates  possessing  nuclear  weapons.  The 
language  of  what  I  miglit  term  our  base  ivsolution,  the  Irish  rt'solu- 
tion,  makes  that  point  absolutely  clear."  The  reservation  to  that  re.so- 
lution  entered  by  the  ropiescntativo  of  India  on  30  Xoveinbcr  1961 
in  tho  First  Committee  "  made  it  wpially  clear  that,  while  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  did  not  subscribe  to  that  princilde,  it  recognized  that 
that  was  the  principle  embodied  in  the  resolut  ion. 

60.  Resolution  2028  (XX),  an  admirably  balanced  and  constructed 
one.  was  spousorc'd  by  the  eight  non-aligned  delegations  lo  this  ('oin- 
mittee.  The  views  of  those  delegations  have  been  of  great  help  in 
reaeliing  the  hopeful  stage  wo  have  now  reached  in  our  negotiations. 
That  reisolution,  in  my  view,  does  not  admit  of  the  interpretation 
which  the  I'ejirescntntivc  of  Indirt  son|<«!  lo  give  it. 

61.  When  I  concluded  mv  remarks  on  29  August  1  a.sked  that  we 
should  all  consider  which  situation  would  offer  ns  the  greater  liojie: 
one  in  which  tho  negotiation  of  a  non-[)roliferation  treaty  had  broken 
down  or  run  into  the  sand;  or  one  in  which  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
hod  opened  the  way,  and  pointed  tlie  way,  to  further  offorf  in  Uie  field 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament.*’  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
which  is  the  better  course,  the  course  which  will  lead  more  t)ui<  kly  to 
a  safer  and  saaior  world.  We  cannot  afford  to  slip  haclnvards. 

62.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  the  next  month  will  be 
crucial  for  the  work  of  this  Committee,  Much  remains  still  to  ho  done  if 
wo  are  to  go  to  New  York  able  to  report  to  (.lie  General  Assembly  that 
we  have  a  draft  treaty  which  we  believe  to  he  acceptable  to  hotli  nu- 

“ENDC/PV,  ,tin,  p.  12. 

’•  ENDC/TV.  327,  p.  20. 

”  Doftimcat*  on  Diiiartnameitt.  19S5,  p.  ^:i3 

"  rm.,  1961.  f.  004. 

“  A./C.l/SR.  1200,  pars.  0  B. 

*•  Ante,  p.  807. 
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cloar-weapon  and  non-nucloar-wettpon  States.  I  believe  we  can  and 
must  complete  this  task,  and  I  pledge  all  the  efforts  of  my  delegation 
to  doing  so. 


Remarks  by  President  Johnson  on  the  Entry  Into  Force 
of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  October  10,  1967 ' 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  Ambcussador  Dobrynin,  Ambassador  Dean, 
Exeellenoies,  distinguished  Members  of  the  Oabinet,  of  the  Congress, 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ladies  aaid  gentlemen: 

The  Ago  of  Space  began  just  10  years  ago  last  Wednesday.  I  am  sure 
Ambassador  Dobi7nin  does  not  have  to  be  reminded  of  that  date — nor 
do  any  of  us. 

The  world  will  never  forget  the  intelligjence,  the  determination,  and 
the  courage  that  placed  Sputnik  into  orbit,  and  launched  man’s  great 
adventure  into  .space. 

That  adventure  has  unfolded,  during  the  post  decade,  with  mirac¬ 
ulous  speed  and  scope.  Man  has  probed  5ie  moon ;  he  has  reached  out  to 
other  planets  in  the  solar  system.  And  he  has  done  all  of  this  in  tlie  spirit 
of  peaceful  exploration. 

We  are  here  today  in  the  East  Room  to  proclaim  the  intention  of  84 
nations  that  this  exploration  shall  remain  peaceful.  By  adding  this 
treaty  to  the  law  of  nations,  we  are  forging  a  pemanent  disarmament 
agreement  for  outer  space. 

— It  outlaws  the  weapons  of  mass  destruction  from  man’s  newest 
frontier. 

• — It  foihids  military'  bases  and  fortifications  on  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies. 

— It  prohibits  the  testing  of  weapons  in  space. 

— It  means  that  when  man  reaches  the  moon,  he  will  land  in  a  field 
of  peace — not  a  new  theater  of  war. 

The  spirit  of  international  cooperation  that  has  achieved  this  agree¬ 
ment  is  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  future.  It  is  a  credit  to  all  peoples.  If 
wo  had  sought  for  excuses  to  postpone  agi’ccment,  we  could  have  found 
them,  I  assure  you,  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  Instead,  we  expended  our 
efforts  in  achieving  agreement — and  we  have  succeeded. 

The  treaty  was  negotiated  in  less  than  6  short  months.  For  this,  I 
gratefully  thank  our  distinguished  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg — 
who  represented  our  country — and  all  the  wise  and  constructive  states¬ 
men  of  the  other  lands  who  shared  in  that  accomplishment. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  gave  its  unanimous  consent — and 
I  can  assure  all  of  our  distinguished  friends  from  abroad  that  this  is 
not  sometliing  that  happens  hero  every  day. 

That  unanimous  action  testifies  to  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  the 
American  people’s  support  for  the  purposes  outlined  in  this  treaty. 


*  Weekly  Cofnpilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  Oct.  16,  1067,  pp.  1425-1426. 
The  treaty  api>cur8  ante.  pp.  30-13. 
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This  unity  is  not  now.  As  the  Secretary  of  State  remarked,  it  was 
9  yeareago,  when  I  was  serving  in  the  Senate,  I  appeared  at  tlie  request 
of  our  vei’y  able  then  President.  President  Eisenhower,  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  And  upon  that  occasion, 
among  other  tilings,  I  had  this  to  say : 

.  .  .  Until  now  our  striving.i  toward  jitnce  have  been  lieavily  burdened  by 
legacies  of  distrust  and  fear  and  Ignorance  and  injury. 

Those  legacies  do  not  exist  in  space.  They  will  not  appear  there  iMiless  we  send 
them  on  ahead. 

To  keep  space  as  man  has  found  It,  and  to  harvest  the  yield  of  peace  which  It 
promises,  we  of  the  United  States  see  one  course — and  only  one — which  tlie 
nations  of  earth  ma.y  Intelligently  pursue.  That  is  tlio  course  of  full  and  complete 
and  immediate  cooperation  to  make  tlie  exploration  of  outer  space  a  Joint 
adventure.’ 

That  was  our  position  9  years  ago.  It  is  our  position  notv.  I  want  to 
renew,  therefore,  today,  America’s  offer  to  cooperate  fully  with  any 
nation  that  may  wish  to  join  forces  in  thi.s  la.st — and  greatest — journey 
of  human  exploration.  Space  is  a  frontier  common  to  all  mankind 
and  it  should  be  explored  and  conquered  by  humanity  acting  in  concert. 

Wo  have  urged  cooperation 

— in  exploring  the  planets,  or  any  portion  of  the  solar  system 

— in  the  use  of  tracking  facilities,  so  that  our  brave  astronauts  and 
cosmonauts  may  fly  witli  much  gi-eater  safety 

— in  mapping  the  earth 

— in  c.xchiuiging  bioscientific  information,  and 

— in  international  satellite  communications. 

Wo  again  renew  those  offers  today.  They  are  only  the  beginnings 
of  w’liat  should  be  a  long,  cooperative  endeavor  in  exploring  the  heavens 
together. 

Whatevei’  our  di.sagrcements  hero  on  oarth,  howevor  long  it  may 
take  to  resolve  our  conflicLs  whoso  roots  are  buried  conrurios-deep  in 
history,  lot  us  tiy  to  agree  on  I  his.  T.iOt  us  dotormino  that  the  great  space 
arm.adas  of  the  future  will  go  forth  on  voyages  of  peace — and  will  go 
forth  in  a  .spirit,  not  of  national  rivalry,  but  of  peaceful  coojioration 
and  uiulorstaiiding. 

Tlic  lirst  ilec.i.de.  of  tlie  S[)ace  .\ge  1ms  witnessed  .a  kind  of  contest. 
We  have  been  engaged  in  compel itive  spacemanship.  Vi’e  lm\o  accom¬ 
plished  much,  biU  we  have  also  wa.'-fcd  much  energy  and  resources  in 
duplicated  or  overlap[)ing  effort. 

The  ne.xt  decade  should  increasingly  bocoino  a  partnership — not  only 
between  llio  Soviet  Union  and  America,  bur  among  ail  nations  under 
tlie  -sun  and  stars.  I  have  directed  the  distiiigui.shod  Secretary  of  Slate 
and  the  dist  inguished  Director  of  NASA  to  liCiir  this  in  iiiind  every  day 
in  connection  with  their  labors. 

The  hard  btrsiness  of  foreign  relations  requires  a  certain  optimism. 
One  must  bo  convinced  (hat,  in  time,  men  and  nations  can  direct  tl'eir 
alfairs  toward  constructive  ends. 

And  it  is  with  this  optimism  this  moniiiig  that,  hero  with  you,  I 
greet  this  treaty.  I  seo  it  as  a  hopeful  sign  that  iimidtind  is  learning, 


*  Departnu-nt  of  State  liuUciin,  Dec.  16, 1058,  p.  078. 
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however  slowly,  that  wars  are  not  inevitable;  that  national  rivalry  is 
not  a  permanent  barrier  to  international  understanding;  and  tnat  a 
world  of  hostility  and  hate  need  not  be  the  abiding  condition  of 
■mankind. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Report  of  Secretary-General  Thant  on  the  Effects  of  the 
Possible  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  on  the  Security 
and  Economic  Implications  for  States  of  the  Acquisition 
and  Further  Development  of  These  Weapons,  Octo¬ 
ber  10,  1967  ’ 

1.  By  General  Assembly  resolution  2162  A  (XXI)  of  5  December 
1966,  the  Secretary-General  was  requested  to  prepare,  witli  tlie  as.sist- 
anco  of  qualified  consultant  experts,  a  report  on  the  effects  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  on  the  security  and  economic  impli¬ 
cations  for  States  of  the  acvpii.sit ion  and  furtlter  development  of  these 
weapons.* 

2.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I  a^mointed  a  group  of  consultant 
experts  whose  members  were;  Wilhelm  Billig,  Chairman  of  the  State 
Coimcii  for  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  Poland ;  Alfonso  T.e6n 
de  Garay,  Dii*ector  of  the  Genetics  and  Radiobiology  Programme, 
National  Nuclear  Energv  Commission,  Mexico;  Vasily  S.  Emelyanov, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the  Scientific  Problems  of  Disarma¬ 
ment  of  tiie  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics;  Martin  Pehnn,  Director  General  of  the  Research  Institute 
of  Swedish  National  Defence;  Bertrand  Goldschmidt,  Director  of  Ex¬ 
ternal  Relations  and  Planning,  Atomic  Energv  Commission,  Franco; 
W.  Ben  nett  Lewis,  Senior  Vice-President,  Science,  Atomic  Energy  of 
Canada  Limited;  Takashi  Mukaibo,  Profesvsor,  Faculty  of  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Univereity  of  Tokyo,  Japan;  H.  M.  A.  Onitiri,  Director,  Nigerian 
Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research.  Universitv  of  Ibadan,  Ni- 

feria;  John  G.  Palfrey,  Professor  of  Law,  Columbia  t^nivorsity.  New 
"^ork,  United  States  of  America;  Gunnar  Handel'S,  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor,  Norwegian  Institute  for  Atomic  Energy;  Vikraiti  A.  Sarabhai, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  India;  Sir  Solly  Ziicker- 
man,  Chief  Scientific  Adviser  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  United 
Kingdom,  Mr.  Mullath  A.  Vellodi,  Deputy  to  the  Under-Sccreta^, 
Department  of  Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs,  served  as  Oiiair- 
man.  He  was  assisted  by  members  of  the  Secretariat. 

3.  The  consultant  expertSj  in  their  personal  capacities,  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me  a  report  containing  their  considered  and  unanimous  views 
on  the  various  and  complex  aspeotsof  the  subject  matter  of  this  report. 
The  consultant  experts  have  approached  their  task  in  the  spirit  of  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  and  it  gives  me  very  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  they  were  able  through  co  opt  rat  ion  and  understanding  to 


‘  A/e858,  Oct  10, 1907.  The  annexes  are  not  printed  here. 
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come  up  with  a  unanimous  report.  What  makes  the  report  particularly 
valuable  is  (he  fart  (hat,  in  trying  to  reach  unanimity,  the  expert  con¬ 
sultants  have  not  avoided  sensitive  or  even  controversial  issues.  This  is 
extremely  significant  because  the  value,  of  the  rewi't  lies  in  its  clear 
and  fair  e.xposition  of  the  problem.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to 
endorse  their  findings.  I  wisli  also  to  record  niy  most  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  their  invaluable  assistance  in  carrying  out  an  important  and 
delicate  ta.sk. 

4.  1  have  therefore  decided  to  transmit  their  rejport  in  full  to  the 
General  Assembly  astlie  report  called  for  by  resolution  2162  A  (XX.I) . 
It  is  with  a  sense'of  gi-atification  tliat  I  submit  this  report.  As  I  wrote 
last  year  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Annual  Report  on  the  "Work  of  the 
Organization,  “I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  an  appropriate 
body  of  the  United  Nations  to  explore  and  weigh  the  impact  and  impli¬ 
cations  of  all  aspects  of  nuclear  weapons  .  .  .  To  know  the  true  nature 
of  the  danger  we  face  may  be  a  most  important  first  step  towards, 
averting  it It  is  my  hope  that  this  report,  and  the  ensuing  debate 
by  the  General  Assembly,  will  not  only  provide  a  deeper  and  clearer 
understanding  of  (lie  eflects  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  but  also  positively 
contribute  to  the  search  for  ways  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
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LETIEH  or  TRANSMITTAL 

6  October  1967 

Wo  have  the  lioiiour  to  submit  herewith  a  unanimous  report  on  the 
ell'octs  of  (he  possible  ust\  of  nuclear  weapons  and  on  the  security  and 
economic  implications  for  States  of  the  acquisition  and  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  these  weapons  wliich  we  were  invited  to  prepare  in  purou- 
ance  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2162  A  (XXl). 

The  report  was  drafted  during  meetings  held  in  Genova  between 
6  and  10  March  and  between  26  June  and  5  July,  and  finalized  at 
meetings  hold  in  New  York  between  2  and  6  October  1967.  Mr.  M.  A. 
Vellodi,  Deputy  to  the  Under-Secretaiy,  Department  of  Political  and 


'Geuernl  Assembly  Official  Records;  Twentvffrst  BesaUtn,  Supplement  Vo.  iA 
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Security  Council  Affair’s  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  served  as 
Chairman  at  all  the  sessions. 

The  Group  of  Consultant  Experts  wish  to  express  their  gratitude 
for  the  valuable  assistance  they  received  from  the  members  of  the 
Secretariat. 

{Signed)  Wilhelm  Biluo 

Alfonso  Leon  de  Garat 
Vasily  S.  Emelyanov 
Martin  Fehrm 
Ber-^^and  Goldschmidt 
W.  mnett  Lewis 

The  Secretary-General 
United  Nations 
New  York 


I.  Eppeots  op  the  Possible  Use  op  Nuclear  Weapons 
INTBODUCrriON 

1.  The  enormity  of  the  shadow  which  is  cast  over  mankind  by  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  makes  it  essential  that  its  effects  be  clearly 
and  widely  understood.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  add  a  completely  new  dimension  to  man’s  power’s  of  destruction. 
Pirblishod  estimates  of  the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  range  all  the 
w'ay  from  the  concept  of  the  total  destruction  of  humanity  to  the 
belief  that  a  nuclear  war  would  differ  from  a  conventional  conflict, 
not  in  kind,  but  only  in  scale.  The  situation,  however,  is  not  as  arbi¬ 
trary  as  o])posing  generalizations  such  as  these  might  suggest.  There 
is  one  inescapable  and  basic  fact.  It  is  that  the  nuclear  armouries 
which  are  in  being  already  contain  large  megaton  weapons  every  one 
of  which  has  a  destructive  power  greater  than  that  of  all  the  conven¬ 
tional  explosive  that  has  over  been  used  in  warfare  since  the  day  gun¬ 
powder  was  discovered.  IVere  such  weapons  ever  to  be  used  in  num¬ 
bers,  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  might  be  killed,  and  civilization 
as  wo  know  it,  as  well  as  organized  community  life,  would  inevitably 
come  to  an  end  in  the  countries  involved  in  the  conflict.  Many  of 
those  who  survived  the  immediate  destruction  as  well  as  others  in 
countries  outside  the  area  of  conflict,  would  be  exposed  to  widely- 
spreading  radio-active  contamination,  and  would  suffer  from  long¬ 
term  effects  of  irradiation  and  transmit,  to  their  offspring,  a  genetic 
burden  which  would  become  manife.st  in  the  disabilities  of  later 
generations. 

2.  These  general  propositions,  whether  set  out  dispassionately  in 
scientific  studies  or  directed  as  propaganda,  have  been  proclaimed  so 
often  that  their  force  has  all  but  been  lost  thi’ough  repetition.  But 
their  reality  is  none  the  less  so  stark  that,  unless  tlie  facts  on  which 
they  are  based  are  clearly  set  out,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  realize  the 
peril  in  which  mankind  now  stands. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  fii-st  section  of  this  report,  is  to  provide  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  destructive  power  of  nuclear  wetipons  and  of  the  conse- 
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qiiences  of  thoir  iiso.  It  gives  ft  brief  uccoimt  of  the  destruction  wrought 
in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  by  tlie  explosion  of  single  and  relatively 
small  nuclear  weapons.  These  two  disasters  are  the  only  examples  of 
the  actual  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  war,  and  they  provide  direct  in¬ 
formation  about  the  kind  of  casualties  caused  by  nuclear  explosions. 
The  first  section  also  outlines  some  theoretical  studies  of  the  physical 
effects  of  much  larger  nuclear  weapons  on  centres  of  population  and 
on  the  civilian  economy,  as  well  as  the  effect  such  weapons  would  have 
on  major  military  targets.  It  deals  too  with  the  implications  of  so- 
called  tactical  nuclear  warfare,  that  is  to  say  of  field  warfare  in  which 
nuclear  weapons  are  used.  To  achieve  a  measure  of  realism,  most  of 
these  studies  wore  related  to  actual,  as  opposed  to  hypothetical  geo¬ 
graphical  areas^  towns  or  cities,  that  is  to  say  cities  with  a  particular 
pattern  of  public  scn'ices,  communications  and  food  supply.  In  a  wide¬ 
spread  exchange  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  many  cities  would  suffer 
devastation  similar  to  that  of  the  examples  studied,  with  a  cumulative 
interacting  effect  wdiich  would  greatly  exceed  the  simple  addition  of 
the  direct  results  of  individual  attacks.  Acci'pting  that  an  attacker 
could  always  have  the  advantage  over  a  defender  in  terms  of  surprise 
and  weight  of  attack,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  complicate  the 
general  story  by  analysing  the  extent  to  which  an  ABM  defense,  to¬ 
gether  with  civil  defence  measures,  might  reduce  the  scale  of  damage 
and  the  number  of  casualties  which  would  result  from  a  nuclear  attaok. 
It  is  enough  to  noto  that  there  is  no  active  defence  system  in  sight 
w’hich  woiud  prevent  all  nuclear  weapons  from  reaching  their  selected 
targets. 

4.  Some  technical  details  and  general  characteristics  of  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  are  set  out  in  annex  I  to  this  section.  The  genetic  effects  of 
nuclear  radiation  are  discussed  in  annex  II. 

HIROSHIMA  ANI>  NAGASAKI 

Physical  effects 

5.  The  firet  atomic  bomb  to  bo  used  in  warfare  had  a  yield  of  nearly 
twenty  kilotons,  that  is  to  say  it  had  an  explosive  force  equiv-alent  to 
nearly  20,000  tons  of  conventional  chemical  explosive  (e.g..  TNT). 
It  was  detonated  at  approximately  550  metres  above  Hirosliima  on 
C  Aiigirst  1945.  On  9  August  a  second  atomic  device,  with  a  similar 
yield,  was  detonated  at  about  the  same  height  over  Nagasaki.  In 
Hiroshima,  destruction  was  concentric  around  the  centro  of  a  spread¬ 
ing  city  whoso  population  was  about  300,000.  Within  seconds,  a  rapidly 
growing  fire-ball  developed  into  a  mushroom-like  cloud,  supported,  as 
It  w'ore,  on  a  column  of  hlack  smoko,  and  the  heat  radiating  from  the 
fire-ball  caused  thousands  of  fires. 

6.  By  comparison  with  Hiroshima,  Nagasaki  was  a  narrow’  city 
surrounded  by  hills  and  open  to  the  sea  in  only  one  direction,  with  a 
population  of  about  b7,000  people  living  within  three  kilometi’os  from 
the  centre.  The  immediate  effects  of  the  explosion  were  the  same,  but 
the  area  of  destruction  and  fire  diffored  in  accordance  wit;  the  differ¬ 
ent  lajout  of  the  cities.  In  botli  cases  the  heat  of  the  explosion  was  so 
intense  that,  up  to  a  distance  of  about  a  half  kilometre  fi’om  the  centre 
of  the  disaster,  the  surface  of  domestic  ceramic  roof  tiles  melted  and 
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firing  of  domestic  wooden  houses,  by  direct  radiation,  was  obseiwed  up 
to  one  and  a  half  kilometres. 

7.  There  are  varying  estimates  of  the  casualties  ^  in  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  and  it  has  proved  difficult  to  estimate  tlie  exact  number's  of 
exposed  people  who  may  have  died  after  escaping  from  the  citjj.  Avail¬ 
able  estimates  are  that  78,000  were  killed  and  84^000  injui'ed  in  Hiro¬ 
shima,  and  that  27,000  were  killed  and  41,000  injured  in  Nagasaki. 
In  addition,  there  were  thousands  missing  in  both  towns.  Most  of  the 
immediate  fatal  casualties  were  caused  by  the  violent  disruption  of 
residential  and  office  buildings.  In  Hiroshima,  60,000  houses  wore  com¬ 
pletely  or  partially  destroyed.  Wooden  houses  within  two  and  a  half 
kilometres  radius  were  carried  away,  while  brick  buildings  wei’o  turned 
into  heaps  of  rubble.  Severe  damage  to  houses  occurred  as  far  out  as 
eight  kilometres.  Walls,  doors,  bricks,  glass,  furniture  and  other  debris 
hurtled  through  the  air,  cruslnng  or  damaging  everything  in  their  way. 
Morlerately  close  to  “ground-zero*’,  by  which  is  meant  the  point  on  the 
ground  directly  below  the  explosion,  buildings  were  pushed  over 
bodily,  and  at  greater  distances  were  leaning  away  from  the  source 
of  the  blast. 

8.  No  exact  information  is  available  concerning  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  blast,  burns  and  nuclear  radiation  as  the  causes  of  facilities 
in  these  bombings.  Bum  injuries  constituted  tlie  major  proiblein  in 
medical  care.  People  exposed  in  the  open  had  been  severely  burned, 
injuries  from  direct  I'adiation  being  incun-ed  as  far  out  os  about  two 
kilometres  from  the  centi'c  of  the  zone  of  destruction.  From  the  day 
after  the  bombing,  burns  accounted  for  about  one  half  of  all  the 
deaths.  At  the  Kameyama  Hospital  in  Hiroshima  63  per  cent  of  the 
patients  who  received  burns  at  one  kilometi-e  died  within  the  first 
week  and  76  per  cent  within  two  weeks.  The  peak  mortality  occurred 
on  the  fourth  day.  Another  peak  in  deaths  occurred  in  the  third  and 
the  fourth  week,  when  complications,  especially  those  associated  with 
radiation  injury,  set  in.  Twenty  days  after  the  attack  it  was  found 
that,  among  burned  survivors,  the  great  majority  (80-90  per  cent)  had 
suffered  “flash”  burns  from  the  immediate  absorption  of  the  themal 
radiation  of  the  explosion  on  the  exposed  skin;  some  5-15  per  cent  had 
suffered  both  flash  and  flame  bums;  a  very  few  (2  3  per  cent)  had 
suffered  flame  biirns  only . 

9.  The  explosion  over  Hiroshima  rapidly  led  to  a  firestorm '  which 
lasteil  for  about  six  hours  and  which  burned  out  an  area  of  twelve 
square  kilometres  of  the  town.  Witliin  about  two  to  throe  hours  a 
wind,  whicli  started  twenty  minutes  after  the  detonation  of  the  bomb, 
reached  a  velocity  of  fifty  to  sixty  kilometres  per  hour,  bio  ving  to¬ 
wards  the  burning  ^ity  from  all  directions.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
fire-fighting  machines  in  Fire  Brigade  stations  were  rendered  unus- 

*The  population  and  casualty  flffures  referred  to  ere  taken  from  public  an¬ 
nouncements  of  local  governments  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  six  mouths 
after  the  explosions,  based  on  reports  by  the  survey  mission  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  Japan. 

*A  firestorm  Is  not  a  special  characteristic  of  nuclear  explosion.  It  may  be 
a  consequence  of  a  forest  fire  or  an  incendiary  bomb  attack,  with  high  inward 
winds  produced  largely  by  the  updraft  of  the  heated  air  over  an  extensive  burn¬ 
ing  area.  The  Incidence  of  firestorms  is  dependent  on  condtlons  at  the  time 
of  the  attack.  Including  the  local  availability  of  fnel. 
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able,  and  80  per  cent  of  the  fire-fighting  personnel  were  unable  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  emergency.  The  loss  of  water  pressure  through  the  bi'eak- 
ing  of  pipes,  mainly  due  to  the  collapse  of  buildings,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  additional  destruction  by  fire.  But  even  if  men  and  ma- 
cliines  had  survived  the  blast,  many  fires  would  have  been  inaccessible 
within  one  and  a  half  Idlometrcs  from  ground-zero. 

10.  About  45,000  of  the  fatal  casualties  in  Hireshima  died  on  the  day 
of  the  explosion,  and  some  20,000  during  the  followii^  four  months, 
as  a  result  of  traumatic  wounds,  burns  and  radiation  emvits.  There  are 
no  estiiniites  of  the  numbers  who  may  have  died  from  the  effects  of 
induced  radio-activity  experienced  during  rescue  work  in  the  city. 
Most  of  the  medical  facilities  in  Hiroshima  were  in  the  devastated  area 
of  the  city,  and  the  methods  adopted  for  treating  casualties  were  con¬ 
sequently  far  below  standard.  Dimculties  were  aggravated  by  shortage 
of  supplies  and  equipment,  and  by  the  extraordinary  demands  made  on 
crippled  medical  staffs.  Next  to  uninediate  medical  problems,  the  most 
serious  challenge  to  those  who  had  survived  the  direct  effects  of  the  ex- 

Slosion,  were  problems  of  water  supply,  housing  and  food.  Electrical 
istribution  systems  suffered  severely,  first  by  damage  to  overhead 
lines,  and  secondly  by  damage  to  switch  gear  and  transformere  caused 
by  collapse  of  the  structures  in  which  thw  were  located.  To  people  who 
were  not  immediate  casualties  these  dimculties  compounded  tlie  pro¬ 
found  psyohological  effects  of  the  disaster  of  which  they  were  part. 
Even  twenty  yeare  after  the  bombings  there  is  an  excessive  sensitivity 
of  the  people  to  the  thought  of  radiation  hazard,  leading  to  difficulties 
in  obtaining  agreement  about  the  siting  of  nuclear  power  plants. 

Long-term  radiation  effects 

11.  Apart  from  the  effects  which  ionizing  radiation  had  on  the 
Immediate  victims  of  the  explosions,  the  survivors  wei'e  also  exposed 
to  the  hazards  of  the  radiation  both  in  terms  of  lateait  disease  occurring 
in  the  individual  (somatic  effects)  and  of  changes  in  hereditary  mate¬ 
rial  (genetic  effects).  It  had  been  suspected  for  some  time  that  ex¬ 
posure  to  repeated  moderate  doses  of  nuclear  radiation  is  conducive 
to  leukaemia,  a  disease  which  is  a.ssociated  with  a  malignant  over¬ 
production  of  white  blood  cells.  A  study  of  the  survivors  of  the  two 
nuclear  explosions,  over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  shows  that  the 
disease  can  undoubtedly  result  from  a  large  single  (acute)  dose  of 
radiation.  The  incidence  of  leukaemia  in  the  survivore  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  was  observed  to  be  increasing  in  1948.  It  reached  a  peak 
in  19.')0-52.  Although  it  seems  to  have  decreased  somewhat  since  then, 
it  still  remains  much  higher  than  in  the  unexposed  population  of  the 
rest  of  Japan.  IVhile  the  incidence  of  the  disease  increased  in  all  age 
groups,  it  did  so  rather  more  sharply  in  young  people.  The  incidence 
in  survivors  was  up  to  fifty  times  Renter  in  those  within  about  one 
kilometre  of  the  explosion  than  in  people  who  were  further  away.  It 
was  ten  times  greater  for  those  within  one  and  one  and  a  half  kilo¬ 
metres  than  for  those  between  two  and  ten  kilometres  from  ground- 
zero. 

12.  A  continuing  study  of  the  survivors  of  the  two  Japanese  disas¬ 
ters  has  also  suggested  an  increi  sed  incidence  for  other  kinds  of 
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malignant  cancer,  particularly  cancer  of  the  thyi'oid,  and  not  just 
leukaemia,  which  has  a  much  shorter  latent  interval.  There  is  also  a 
hint,  but  os  yet  no  moi-e  than  a  hint,  that  the  average  expectation  of  life 
is  less  in  the  survivoi-s  of  the  exposed  population  whether  or  not  they 
sulYered  malignant  disease.  This  is  an  effect  of  radiation  which  has 
been  proved  in  experimental  animals.  The  indications  are  stronger 
that  a  significantly  high  proportion  of  the  babies  born  to  women  \^io 
were  pregnant  when  exposed  to  the  explosion,  and  who  survived,  had 
heads  smaller  than  average  size,  and  tliat  some  of  those  suffered  severe 
mental  retardation. 

18.  Insufficient  time  has  passed  since  these  two  nuclear  disasters  to 
determine  what  genetic  changes,  if  any,  were  induced  in  the  survivors. 
In  any  case,  although  long-term  genetic  effects  would  indeed  be  con¬ 
sequences  or  radiation  in  nuclear  warfare,  such  effects  are  of  prime 
concern  only  where  the  acute  effects  can  be  disregarded,  i.e.,  in  areas 
far  removed  from  die  iimnediate  target  areas  in  a  nuclear  war  or  under 
conditions  of  intense  testing  of  numear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere. 
Hence  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary 
to  discuss  fully  the  pi'esent  state  of  knowledge  about  the  genetic  effects 
of  ionizing  radiation.  Some  facts  conceniing  these  efi’ects  are  given  in 
annex  II.  All  that  need  be  noted  he^  is  that  radiation  from  nuclear 
explosions  can  cause  genetic  mutations  and  chromosome  anomalies 
which  may  lead  to  serious  physical  and  mental  disabilities  in  future 
generations.  These  effects  may  arise  either  from  die  I'adiation  released 
in  the  first  few  instants  after  a  nuclear  explosion  or  from  that  released 
through  the  later  radio-active  decay  of  the  substances  contained  in 
“fall-out”  from  the  explosion.  In  this  connexion  it  should  be  noted  that 
diere  was  no  significant  local  fall-out  in  either  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki 
since,  in  both  cases,  the  explosions  occuri-ed  fairly  high  in  the 
atmotiphere. 

THE  SiaNIFIOANOB  OF  THE  POSSIBLE  USE  OP  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

IN  FUTURE  WARS 

14.  In  all  wars,  advancing  armies  have  sought  to  capture  vital 
enemy  objectives,  such  as  cities,  industrial  zones  and  food  producing 
areas,  as  well  as  to  command  the  transport  system  linking  them.  Air 
warfare  has  made  it  possible  to  attack  and  destroy  such  targets  without 
first  defeating  the  clefonding  armies.  The  obliteration  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  die  “front”  or  the  “rear”  of  a  war  zone,  which  came  about 
as  a  result  of  the  air  offensives  of  the  Second  World  War,  lias  now  been 
compounded  by  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons.  Those  who  defined  the 
two  J apanese  targets  for  the  first  and  only  atomic  bombs  yet  used  m 
war,  held  tliat  the  bombs  should  be  used  so  as  to  create  the  maximum 
psychologiciil  affect,  and  thus  break  the  will  of  the  Japanese  people  to 
continue  the  fight.  Some  present-day  militai'y  theorists  who  write 
aliout  nuclear  war,  speak  of  attacks  on  cities  taking  place  simultane¬ 
ously  with,  or  even  befoi-e,  attacks  on  aimed  forces  and  specific  military 
targets. 

15.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  build  up  a  picture  of  what  would 
happen  if  a  largo  city  were  attacked  not  with  kiloton  weapons  of  the 
kind  used  on  the  two  Japanese  cities  but  with  the  much  more  powerful 
hydrogen  bombs  or  fusion  bombs  which  are  available  iiow  and  whoso 
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yield  is  usually  expressed  in  me/ratons,  i.e.,  unit  yields  equivalent  to 
one  million  tons  of  chemical  explosive.  liecause  of  the  nature  of  nuclear 
weapons  all  their  separate  d&stniclive  elTe<'is,  wliether  immediate  or 
delayed,  could  never  ne  maximized  in  a  single  explosion.  For  example, 
the  areas  affecte<l  by  blast,  thermal  radiation  and  initial  nuclear  radia¬ 
tion  would  be  appreciably  smaller  for  a  ground  biuvst  th.an  an  air  burst 
of  the  same  energy  yield!  On  the  other  hand,  a  ground-burst  v;ould  be 
accompanied  by  early  radio-active  fall-out,  which  would  be  much  loss 
for  an  air-burst.  With  air-bursts,  the  relative  imiwrtancc  of  the  various 
ell'ects  would  depend  on  the  height  of  the  burst. 

IG.  Since  every  city  has  its  own  individuality,  its  own  pattern  of 
services,  communications  and  food  supplies,  a  realis'dc  picture  of  what 
would  happen  cannot  be  derived  unless  one  considers  a  real  city,  and 
analj'ses  the  clfocts  zone  by  zone,  taking  into  account  differences 
between  them  in  population  density,  function  and  so  on.  One  such 
study  was  made  or  a  city,  with  a  population  of  just  over  one  million 
people,  which  extended  in  all  directions  for  about  eight  to  ten  kilo¬ 
metres  (i.e.,  with  a  surface  area  of  some  250  sq.  km  or  about  100  sq. 
miles) ,  and  attacked,  it  was  assumed,  with  a  single  one  megaton  nuclear 
weapon,  burst  at  ground  level.  Using  tlie  experience  of  Hiroshima  and 
Xagnsaki,  and  estimating  also  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  carefully 
designed  weapons  effects  experiments,  the  following  figures  of  casu¬ 
alties  emerged: 

Killed  by  blast  and 
fire 

Killed  by  radio¬ 
active  fall-out 
Injured 


Uninjured 

me  area 


270, 000 
90, 000 

90, 000  (of  whom  15,000  wore  in  the 
area  of  fall-out  and  thus  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  effects  of 
radiation) 

710.000  tof  wdiom  115,000  were  in 
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17.  Approximately  one-third  of  all  the  inhabitants  would  have  been 
killed  as  a  result  of  blast  and  fire  or  from  a  radiation  dose  received  in 
the  first  two  days.  One-third  of  a  million  dead,  is  approximately  the 
same  number  of  civilians  who  were  killed  by  air  raids  tmth  in  Germany 
and  in  Japan  during  the  whole  of  the  Second  World  War.  Practically 
all  tlie  inliabitants  of  the  central  area  of  the  city,  an  area  of  about  six 
by  five  kilometres,  would  have  been  killed,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the 
destruction  causea  by  blast  and  fir^.  Any  who  wore  not  immediately 
killed  in  the  central  area  would  have  died  fi'om  nuclear  radiation.  At 
the  outer  boundary  of  the  central  area  (hatched  area,  figure  I)  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  casualties  in  tlie  population  would  fall  to  75  per  cent,  and 
would  then  continue  to  fall  as  the  distance  fi-om  the  burst  increased, 
ilost  of  the  90,000  of  the  city’s  population  wlio  would  have  suffered 
non-lethal  injuries  would  have  been  serious  casualties,  and,  for  15  to 
20  per  cent  of  these,  rescue  opeintions  would  have  been  greatly  impeded 
by  radio-active  fall-out  In  the  part  of  tlie  population  who,  oil  this  par¬ 
ticular  analysis,  wore  not  counted  as  casualties,  20  per  cent  would  have 


C,  Marks  area  inside  which  a  person  would  have  received  a  lethoi 
dose  from  falNout  in  48  hours  if  he  had  stayed  In  the  open. 
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been  subject  to  railio-active  fall-out  hazards.  Only  half  of  the  total 

Eopulation  in  the  city  would  have  been  lx)th  uninjured  and  unaliccted 
y  fall-out  (figure  li). 

18.  Tlio  sorle  of  the  physical  dost  ruction  whicli  would  bo  associated 
with  casualties  of  this  order  of  magnitude  is  .so  great  that  there  is  no 
basis  of  experience  wliieh  eould  serve  to  help  describe  the  instantaneous 
transformation  of  a  vast  living  city  into  a  sea  of  blazing  rubble. 
Ev’ery  house  or  building  would  be  damaged ;  about  one  third  would 
be  completely  wrecked,  i.o„  with  damage  ranging  from  utter  and  com- 
p!cto  ooliteration,  to  buildings  with  more  than  half  their  walls  down; 
another  one  third  would  lie  severelv  damaged,  i.o.,  wrecked  for  all  prac- 
ticf.!  purposes,  hut  perhaps  pro-,  iding  some  'eniporary  dieltcr  if  noth¬ 
ing  else  were  available.  Only  about  one  tiurd  of  the  original  houses 
would  be  in  any  way  servicenlile,  although  they  would  have  bst  a  groat 
part  of  their  roofs,  doors  and  windows  (figure  ITT).  In  many  areas, 
water  and  gas  maims,  sewers,  and  power  supplies  would  have  been 
destroyed.  Not  a  single  area  would  have  retained  all  its  essenl'al  serv- 
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Figure  III 

Effect  of  a  ground-burst  megaton  bomb 
on  accommodation 


ices  (figui'o  IV).  Roads  would  have  been  erased  and  even  the  lightly 
damaged  peripheral  ai'cas  would  very  likely  be  deprived  of  their  water 
supplies  and  soui’cesof  food  supply.  It  is  all  Imt  iuijiossible  to  conce-ivo 
of  the  amount  of  improvisation  and  reorganization  which  \vould  be 
demanded  from  the  shocked  survivors  in  tl  ■“  period  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  attack^  even  thougli  every'  possmle  plan  had  been  made  to 
deal  with  the  anticipated  results  of  a  possible  strike. 

19,  Against  this  background  of  death,  injury,  destruction  and  fiiv, 
one  can  see  the  whole  life  of  a  great  city  being  comjilctely  disrupted 
by  the  explosion  of  a  single  megaton  bomb.  As  an  organized  unit,  ca¬ 
pable  of  contributing  to  a  war  etl'ort,  it  would  cease  to  have  any  mean¬ 
ing.  Tlie  survivors  in  dilTerent  parts  of  tlie  city  would  eitlier  he  in  a 
state  of  shocked  immobility  or  would  be  wancloring  about  trying  to 
find  Some  jiiace  lietler  than  the  one  where  they  happened  to  he  wlieu 
the  bomb  went  off,  searclxing  for  food,  for  better  shelter,  for  relatives, 
for  help  of  any  kind.  The  problems  confronting  the  community  would 
be  immeasurably  greater  than  any  experience  of  the.  Second  Y/orld 
War.  In  hostile  circumstances  of  the  kind  wo  are  assuming,  it  would 
be  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  only  one  city  would  be  struck.  With 
many  in  tlie  same  de.spcrate  plight,  there  couM  be  no  question  of  any 
substantial  help  being;  brought  to  the  survivors  from  outside.  In  brief, 
a  big  city  of  tlio  size  (imt  has  been  de.scrihed,  a  city  in  which  more  than 
a  million  people  lived  in  an  area  of  about  doO  sq.  km  would  for  all 
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Figure  IV  Services  destroyed 


practiciil  purposes  bo  climinutoU  by  a  siiiirlo  ono-inojraioii  voapoii 
gi'ounrl-bui’St  near  its  centre.  Ono-ineguton  binnbs  are  small  units  in 
the  megaton  spectrum;  larger  weaiam.-,  niurli  larger  tuios,  are  now 

St  1  Tn/1 

Radio-active  cant  ami  nation 

20.  Close  to  the  exi»losion  the  lellii'.l  eflVots  uf  radiation  would  be  in¬ 
stantaneous.  But  nuclear  weapon  explosions  also  give  rise  to  radio¬ 
active  fission  products  and,  in  the  ease  of  a  ground-burst,  these  become 
mi.xed  with  earth  pailicles  suel.'.ed  into  (be  atum-plieie.  The  heavier 
particles  of  soil  and  weapon  debris  fall  back  to  (he  ground  and  settle 
in  the  I'icinity  of  the  ex])losion,  giving  risi*  to  delayeil  radiation  haz¬ 
ards.  These  particles  constitute  local  radio-active  fall-out.  For  a 
ground-burst  of  the  type  as.sunied  in  the  foregoing  jiaragraphs,  the 
area  of  intense  fall-out  could  cover  liundreds  of  square  kilometres. 
Within  such  an  area,  people  v.ho  were  not  adequately  sheltered  and 
who  did  not  remain  under  cover  until  the  radio-activity  of  the  fall-out 
hart  decayed  sulistant ially,  would  be  ex]iosed  to  inteusitiesof  radiation 
sulTicient  to  produce  very  serious  hazards  to  health.  Figure  V  illus¬ 
trates  a  fall-out  pattern  in  the  anionnt  of  nuclear  radiation  which  an 
individual  would  receive  in  rads  per  hour  for  an  idealized  case  of  one 
janficiihir  wind  sliced,  in  a.  given  direction,  following  a  one-megaton 
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explosion  at  ground  level.  Beyond  the  area  of  intense  fall-out  there 
would  be  a  vei’j'  much  larger  zone  whore  significant  intensities  of  ra¬ 
diation  would  ije  experienced  and  where  a  proportion  of  the  jjeople  who 
were  exposed  would  still  be  at  risk.  (For  significance  of  irradiation 
doiics,  see  annex  I,  table  4.) 

i'l.  The  picture  painted  in  paragraphs  h)-19  was  derived,  as  al- 
readj’  observed,  from  a  detailed  analysis  of  an  actual  city,  toking  into 
account  its  true  layout,  and  tlie  differential  distribution  of  its  popula¬ 
tion.  df ,  instead,  one  assumes  the  general  esuse  of  a  single  megaton  ex¬ 
plosion  at  a  height  of  about  3,000  metres  rather  than  at  ground  level, 
over  a  hypothetical  city  having  a  ]io[)ulation  of  one  million  people 
wdio  are  evenly  distributed  in  a  built  up  area  of  twenty  by  twenty  kilo¬ 
metres,  the  following  general  conclusions  emerge : 

(а)  Within  a  radius  of  about  three  Iciloinotres  fi-om  the  explosion, 
all  buildings  would  bo  destroyed  and  90  per  cent  of  those  inhabiting 
the  area  would  be  casualties  (dead  and  seriously  injured) ; 

(б)  Within  a  radius  of  three  to  six  kilometres  there  would  be  partial 
or  complete  destruction  of  buildings,  and  50  per  cent  of  those  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  area  would  be  casualties.  The  survivors  would  have  to  be 
evacuated; 

(c)  Within  a  radius  of  between  six  and  nine  kilometres  thei'c  would 
still  be  heavy  destruction  to  buildings  and  about  35  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  would  be  casualties. 

22.  It  is  estimated  that  40  jier  cent  of  the  total  population  of  such  a 
city  would  be  casualties  as  a  result  of  blast  and  fire  alone,  and  that  CO 
per  cent  of  the  entire  city  would  be  destroyed.  In  addition,  direct 
thermal  radiation  might  cause  Imrn  casualties  and  fires  as  far  as  ten 
to  fifteen  kilometres  from  ground-zero. 

23.  For  a  ten-megaton  explosion  over  such  a  hypothetical  city,  the. 
ai'ea  of  complete  or  serious  destruction  would  cover  between  300  and 
500  scj.  kilometi’es,  that  is  to  say  the  area  of  the  entire  city.  Moreover 
the  effects  of  bla.st  and  direct  mdiation  woedd  extend  avoII  beyond  its 
boundaries,  with  heath  and  forest  fires  raging  up  to  twenty  kiloineti*es 
from  the  groimd-zei’o  of  the  explosion.  Half  of  the  entire  population 
over  an  area  of  radius  of  some  twenty-five  kilometi-es  could  bo  expected 
to  die  Avithin  the  first  feAv  days  ivs  a  result  of  radio-active  contamina¬ 
tion,  even  after  alloAving  for  some  shelter  provision. 

24.  In  the  case  of  an  air-burat  of  u  tAventy-megnton  bomb  the  heat 
Avhich  Avould  lAisult  would  bo  intense  enough  to  start  fires  as  far  as 
thirty  kilometres  from  a  point  of  detonation,  depending  on  how  clear 
tho  atmosphere  Avns  at  the  time,  and  could  endanger  the  Ha’^os  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  an  area  Avitii  a  radius  of  nearly  sixty  kilometres.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  such  a  device,  if  exploded  over  Manhattan,  Avould,  in 
tho  absence  of  shelter  or  evacuation  programmes,  probably  kill  6  mil¬ 
lion  out  of  New  York  City’s  8  million  inhabitants,  and  lead  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  one  million  deaths  beyond  the  city  limits.  The  surface  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  tAventy-mogaton  bomb  Avould  ivsult  in  the  fomAation  of  a 
crater  75-90  metros  deep  and  800  metres  in  diameter.  (See  x'cfoi'ence  3 
in  annex  III.) 
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ESTIMATE  OF  EFFECTS  OF  A  NUCLEAR  ATT  CK  ON  A  REGION  OF  A 

COUNTRY 

25.  A  study  was  made  of  tlio  likely  results  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  a 
hypothetical  industrial  ro-gion,  consisting  of  nine  cities  each  with 
populations  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  (some  well  over) ,  and  also  con¬ 
taining  140  smaller  towns  of  fewer  than  50,000  inhabitants  (about 
sixty  of  which  contained  elements  of  key  industi-y).  Assuming  Uiat  a 
one-megaton  bomb  burst  at  ground  level  in  each  of  the  nine  cities, 
the  study  showed  that  cumulative  estimates  of  casualties  provided  a 
very  inadequate  measui‘6  of  the  over-all  effects  of  the  attack.  The  es¬ 
timates;  showed  that  20  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  or  30  ))er  cent 
of  the  urban  population,  or  35  per  cent  of  t.l\e  key-industrial  popula¬ 
tion  would  be  killed.  The  houses  destroyed  would  bo  30  jicr  cent  of  i  ot  a.1 
or  40  per  cxmt  of  urban,  or  50  per  cent  of  those  occupied  by  key- 
inchistnal  population.  But  cities  are  not  isolated  entities;  they  are 
linlced  in  a  variety  of  fimctional  ways,  l)e,ing  dependent  on  each  other 
for  raw  materials  of  different  kinds,  as  well  as  for  semi-t'mished  and 
finished  manufactured  goods.  Taking  the  interaction  of  effects  into 
account,  the  study  showed  that  the  percentage  of  key  indnsti^  in  the 
whole  mgion,  (i.e.,  industry  with  more  than  local  sipuRcanco)  which 
would  be  brought  to  a  stop  would  be  between  70  per  cent  and  00  ]ier 
cent  of  the  whole,  The  lower  figure  of  70  per  cent  takes  accoimt  of 
everything  directly'  destroyed  or  completely  disrupted  inside  the 
target  cities:  the  higher  figuie  of  00  per  cent  includes  <be  areas  snr- 
ix)unding  the  city  which  would  also  be  indirectly  “knocked  out” 
through,  for  example,  failure  of  communications  or  sup])li('s  of  raw 
materials  and  food.  The  more  interdependent  they  are,  (he  larger  is 
the  multiplying  factor  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  when  o.«(imating  the 
cumulative  effects  of  the  destruction  of  single  cities. 

26.  Another  more  general  study  envisaged  a  nuclear  attack  on  a 
small  country,  extending  about  I'.OOO  km.  in  one  direction  and  500 
km.  in  the  other,  i.e.,  with  an  area  500,000  sq.  km.  and  a  population 
density  of  iOO  people  per  square  km.  It  was  assumed  that  one  part  of 
the  country  was  attacked  with  four  nuclear  weaimns  each  of  twenty 
megatons.  Such  an  attack  would  affect  about  100,000  square  kilo¬ 
metres,  or  some  20  per  cent  of  the  country’s  total  expanse  by  blast, 
radiation  and  radio-active  contamination.  Tho  over-all  consequences 
of  tho  devastation  would  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  tho  partic¬ 
ular  area  attacked,  e.g.,  according  to  whether  it  contained  key  cities, 
sources  of  electric  power,  raw  materials  or  whether  it  was  a  prime 
food  producing  area.  But  in  every  case,  economic  life  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  disrupted  and  the  general  deva.station,  inchiding  radio-active 
contamination  from  low  bursts  would  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  im¬ 
mediate  assistance  being  brought  to  the  devastated  areas  from  out¬ 
side.  In  hypothetical  studies  of  this  kind  it  has  also  been  estimated 
that  in  the  absence  of  special  protection,  blast-induced  deaths  alone 
resulting  from  high  level  400  ten-megaton  bombs  aimed  at  United 
States  metropolitan  areas,  would  eliminate  more  than  half  of  the 
total  American  population  of  some  200  million  people.  Even  if  they 
were  all  In  substantial  fall-ont  shelters  the  same  proportion  would  he 
killed  if  the  weapons  were  hurst  at  ground  level. 
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27.  A  Swedish  study  of  the  consequences  of  nuclear  attacks  against 
Swedish  cities  sliowed  tliat  ivn  attack  carrie<l  out  with  about  200 
weapons,  ranging  from  20  kilotons  to  200  kilotons  in  yield,  would  result 
in  2  t<-.  3  million  casualties,  i.e.,  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  about  7  million  people.  It  also  showed  that  between  30  to  70  per 
cent  of  Swedish  industry  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  about  two 
tiiirds  of  the  industrial  worJeers  would  receive  fatal  or  severe  in¬ 
juries.  The  weight  of  attack  assumed  in  this  particular  study  i.s  rela¬ 
tively  heavy,  but  none  the.  loss  it  corresponds  to  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  that  are  already  stockpiled  in  nuclear  arsenals. 

28.  Swedish  studies  have  also  shown  that  the  degree  of  protection 
against  radio-active  fall-out  which  might  be  provided  by  existing 
buildings  in  urban  and  rural  areas  in  Sweden  varies  greatly.  Tn  no 
rcirion  would  e.xisting  buildings  provide  adequate  pi-otection  amiinst. 
ilic  higher  levels  of  radiation  which  could  be  experienceil  in  the  in- 
leiise  part  of  the  fall-ont  area.  But  eH’octive  protection  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  over  the  greater  part  of  the  fall-out  area,  given  there  had  been 
time  to  construct  shelters,  and  to  stoeh  them  with  food  and  other  neces¬ 
sities  of  life.  Even  ordinary  building,  if  they  remain  standing,  do 
provide  some  prolection  from  the  radiation  caused  by  fall-out. 

2!>,  In  addition  to  a  need  to  protect  against  external  residual  nuclear 
radiation,  i.e.,  radiation  emitted  later  than  one  minute  after  a  nuclear 
explosion,  there  is  the  further  hazard  of  internal  radiation  resulting 
from  the  ingestion  of  any  radio-active  fall-out  material  that  had  eon- 
tamiiiatcd  food,  particularly  vegolalile  food,  and  in  some  cases  open 
water  supplies.  The  amount  of  radio-act ive  material  which  could  be 
taken  into  the  body  by  way  of  contaminated  food  would  e.xceed  that 
from  the  inhalation  of  contaminated  air  or  absorption  of  contami¬ 
nated  water.  The  radio-activity  of  this  absorbed  material  would  dec-uy 
by  the  emission  of  damaging  nuclear  radiation. 

:!(>.  T'rbanization  clearly  increase.s  the  hazard  of  radio-active  con¬ 
tamination  bec4Uido  of  the  concentration  of  increasing  numbers  of  in¬ 
habitants  in  comparatively  sm.all  areas.  This  aj>plies  particularly  in 
Europe.  An  analysis  of  about  100  European  citi&s  showed  that  while 
the  larger  cities  arc  on  average  about  thirty  to  fifty  kilometres  from 
each  other,  the  smaller  cities  are  on  average  no  more  than  ton  to  fifteen 
kilometres  aimrt.  In  Germany  villages  are  on  average  only  from  one 
to  two  kilometres  apart.  Radio-active  contamination,  despite  a  con¬ 
tinuous  decrease  in  intensity,  would  pereist  for  years  following  a  heavy 
luiclenr  attack,  and  would  create  continuing  problems  in  icxid  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  and  to  water  supplies.  Figure  VI  illustrates  the  possible 
far-ranging  effect  of  radio-active  fall-out  from  a  twenty-megaton  ex- 
]>losion  on  ITamhurg,  while  figure  VII  illustrates  the  similar  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  fifteen-megaton  explosion  on  Tjondon  (see  annex  I,  table 
4.  for  clinical  ellects  of  radiation  doses).  It  has  been  calculated  that  a 
twenty-megaton  exjilosion  on  the  American  city  of  Boston  would 
cause  such  a  degree  of  fall-out  over  an  area  with  a  radius  of  nearly 
fifty  kilometres  that  linlf  of  the  unsheltered  people  on  the  fringe  of 
this  area  would  die  within  forty-eight  hours.  Fo'cn  if  shelters  were 
provided,  high  doses  of  radin.tion  might  be  received  which,  even  if  not 
fatal,  could  still  produce  extensive  radiation  sickness,  as  well  as  long¬ 
term  somatic  and  genetic  efTects. 
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Estimated  fall-out 
contamination  areo 
ofter  20-megaion 
nuclear  explosion  on 
Hamburg.  Radiation 
dose  is  given  for  48 
hours  after  detonation. 

EFFECTS  ARISING  FROM  THE  USE  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  IN 

FIELD  WARFARE 

31.  In  certain  quarters  it  is  still  military  doctrine  that  any  disparity 
in  the  conventional  strength  of  opposing  forces  could  be  redressed  by 
using  nuclear  weapons  in  the  zone  of  battle.  This  proposition  needs  to 
be  considered  fii’st  in  the  coittext  that  both  sides  possess  those  weapons, 
and  second  when  the  situation  is  asYinmetrical  and  only  one  side  is  a 
nuclear  weapons  Power.  Section  lit  of  this  report  deals  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  case.  In  the  former,  where  the  situation  is  symmetrical,  carefully 
conducted  and  dispassionate  theoretical  studies  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  field  war,  including  analyses  of  an  extensive  series  of  “war 
games”  relating  to  the  Europe<in  theatre,  have  led  to  the  clear  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  militai-y  doctrine  could  lead  to  the  use  of  hundreds, 
and  not  of  tens,  of  so-called  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  the  battle¬ 
field  area,  given  that  both  sides  resort  to  their  use.  IVithout  going  into 
the  details  of  these  studies,  it  can  be  firmly  stated  that,  were  nuclear 
weapons  to  bo  used  in  this  way,  they  could  lead  to  the  devastation  of 
the  whole  battle  zone.  Almost  everything  would  be  destroyed;  forests 
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Figure  V|| 


Estimated  folUout  contamination 
area  after  a  15-megaton  nuclear 
explosion  on  London.  Radiation 
dose  is  given  for  36  hours  after 
detonation. 

would  bo  rnzod  to  the  gi’ouud  and  only  tlie  strongest  buildings  would 
escape  total  destruction.  Fires  would  be  raging  everywhere.  Circum- 
.stances  such  as  these,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  contintiod  con¬ 
duct  of  military  operations  witliin  the  zones  of  devastofcioii. 

32.  An  olfonsive  on  the  scale  to  which  all  those  studies  point,  over  a 
land  battle  area  with  a  front  of,  say,  250  km  and  .50  km  deep,  would 
render  hundreds  of  thousands,  even  millions,  homeless.  Such  a  level 
of  destruction  could  be  achieved  with  only  100  small  nuclear  weapons 
in  a  Euroj>can  battle  area  chosen  because'it  did  not  contain  any  largo 
towns.  With  400  weapons,  which  i.s  not  an  unreasonably  large  number 
if  both  sides  used  nuclear  weapons  in  a  battle  zone,  the  i)hysical  dam¬ 
age  caused  would  cori-espond  to  somotliing  like  six  times  that  caused 
by  all  the  bombing  of  the  Second  World  War — and  all  sustained  in  a 
few  days  mther  than  a  few  years.  If  one  sots  aside  the  profound,  even 
if  unquantilrable  psychological  effects  of  such  an  excharrge,  the  result¬ 
ing  chaos  would  still  he  beyond  inragiiratioii. 

33.  The  estimates  show  that  with  100  weapoirs  having  an  average 
yield  of  thirty  kilotons  (range  5  to  50  kilotons)  about  one  tenth  of 
the  assumed  typical  European  battle  area  would  be  completely  dev¬ 
astated,  and  about  oire  quar  ter  severely  damaged.  With  200  weaporrs 
about  one  fifth  would  be  devastated  and  half  of  it  severely  damaged; 
and  with  400  weapons  about  oire  third  of  the  area  would  be  devastated 
and  all  severely  damaged.  Even  for  oitly  100  strikes,  this  represents 
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dostructioii  on  an  unimaginable  scale  over  nn  area  of  about  12,500 
km.  In  another  European  “war-game”  study,  a  battle  was  envisaged 
in  which  the  two  opposing  sides  together  used  weapons  whose  total 
yield  was  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  megatons,  in  not  fewer  than 
500  and  in  not  more  than  1,000  strikes.  Tire  nuclear  weapons  were 
supposed  to  have  been  used  against  military  targets  only,  in  an  area 
of  about  25,000  sq.  km.  In  this  engagement  about  e3.5  million  people 
would  have  had  their  homes  destroyed  if  the  weapons  had  been  air- 
burst,  and  1.5  million  if  the  weapons  had  been  ground-burst.  In  the 
former  case,  at  least  half  of  the  people  concerned  would  have  been 
fatally  or  seriously  injured.  In  the  case  of  ground-burst  weapons,  1,5 
million  would  have  been  exposed  to  lethal  doses  of  radiation  and  a 
further  5  million  to  the  hazard  of  considerable  although  non-lethal 
doses  of  radiation. 

34.  A  question  wliich  immediately  poses  itself  is  wdiether  military 
operations  would  bo  compatible  with  destruction  of  the  scale  indicated 
by  estimates  such  as  these.  A  vast  civilian  population  would  be  in¬ 
volved  unless  the  battle  took  place  in  desert  conditions.  The  number 
of  casualties,  civilian  and  militai-y,  cannot  be  easily  related,  in  any 
precise  way,  to  the  population  actually  in  the  area  at  the  time  of  the 
battle.  Because  the  need  to  I’educe  the  level  of  military  cjmalties  would 
dictate  tactics  of  dispei*sal,  the  number  of  nuclear  strikes  necessary 
to  produce  assumed  military  results  would  go  up  very  rapidly.  Fear 
and  terror,  both  in  the  civil  and  military  population,  might  overwhelm 
the  situation. 

35.  Military  planuei'S  have  no  past  experience  on  which  to  call  for 
any  guide  as  to  how  military  operations  could  proceed  in  circum¬ 
stances  such  as  these.  When  such  levels  of  physical  destruction  are 
reached,  one  might  well  ask  what  would  determine  the  course  of  a 
nuclear  battle?  Would  it  be  the  number  of  enemy  casualties?  AVould  it 
be  the  violent  psychological  reaction,  fear  and  terror,  to  the  horror 
of  widespread  instantaneous  destniction?  Would  the  cliaos  immedi¬ 
ately  bring  all  militar}'  operations  to  a  halt?  AVhatever  the  answer 
to  these  questions,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  destruction  and  disnrp- 
tion  which  would  result  from  so-called  tactical  nuclear  war  would 
hardly  differ  froni  the  effects  of  strategic  war  in  tlio  area  conccrr.cd. 
The  concept  of  escalation  from  tactical  to  strategic  nuclear  war  could 
have  no  po.ssiblo  meaning  in  nn  area  within  which  field  warfare  was 
being  waged  .N'ith  nuclear  weapons. 

3C.  This  picture  is  not  altered  if  one  postulates  so-called  “clean'' 
nuclear  weapons,  in  pl.tce  of  those  which  formed  the  basi-^  of  the 
foregoing  studies.  Claims  have  been  made  about  the  possibilities  of 
providing  for  battlefield  use,  low  yield  weiipons  (say  1  to  10  kilotons) 
which  w'ould  release  an  abnormally  high  proportion  of  their  energy 
in  blast  and  nuclear  radiation,  wliile  producing  virtually  no  radio¬ 
active  fall-out.  “Clean”,  in  this  context,  is  a  matter  of  degree.  These 
suggested  weapons  would  basically  roly  on  a  fission  reaction  so  tliat 
radio-active  fail  out  could  never  be  completely  avoided.”  In  any  ca.se, 


'’The  snmo  would  npply  to  larger  so-enlled  "clwia"  wenpoas  used  in  a  strategic 
role.  In  this  case  tliere  would  in  addition  be  con.sidorable  Induced  radio-activity 
cau.scd  by  the  caiitiire  ot  neutrons  In  ntino.spheric  carbon,  tlui.s  producing  very 
long-lived  radio-nctivo  earbon-14.  So  far  ns  long-range  and  long-term  tnll-oiit 
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the  foregoing'  studies  posluliited  mieleiir  explosions  whicli  yielded 
niinimiil  radio-net ivo  eontainlimtiou  from  iiorinal  fission  weaimns.  The 
resulting  chaos  in  the  battlefield  area  was  brought  about,  not  by  fall¬ 
out,  but  primarily  through  blast  elTects.  Thus,  if ‘Vlean'’  weapon's  were 
available  for  battlefield  use  it  is  dillleult  to  beliexe  that  similar  chaos 
^yould  not  ultimately  be.  produei'd.  Sooner  or  later  I  lit-  battlefield  situa¬ 
tion  must  be  expected  to  become  similar  to  (hat  which  the  foregoing 
studies  have  indicated. 

I )dcnVu'tion  targets 

37.  AVoix.'.  sucli  wciipons  ever  to  be  u.scd  in  a  war  it  is  also  unite  eer- 
tain  that  they  would  not  be  restricted  to  (he  battle  zone  itself-  ('ven 
if  it  were  assumed  that  there  would  not  be  what  is  usually  referred  to 
as  a  strategic  exchange.  It  is  part  of  the  concept  of  tacti<'al  nuclear 
wai'fare  that  in  a  purely  military  caiuiiaign  (hey  would  also  In'  iistal 
outside  the  area  of  contact  in  order  to  impede  the  movement  of  enemy 
forces,  the.  operation  of  air  forces  and  so  on.  The  objectives  which 
would  lx*,  attaclccd  in  order  to  achieve  these  etfect.s  are  generally  called 
interdiction  targets.  Theoretical  studie.s  of  operations  of  this  Iciml 
pr'ovido  a  picture  of  “deep”  nuclear  strike.s  whose  efl'ects  would  be 
hardly  disting'gi.shable  from  a  strategic  nuclear  exchange  in  which 
both  sides?  sot  out  from  the  start  to  destroy  each  other’s  major  centres  of 
populatior..  To  illustrate  what  is  implied,  reference  can  l>e  made  to  a 
single  strike  in  one  such  study  on  which  it  was  assumeil  that  the  rail¬ 
way  installations  in  a  major  transport  centre  weie  attacked  by  a  single 
twenty-kiloton  bomb,  or  a  single  100-kiloton  bomb,  in  order  to  make 
the  centre  impassable  to  troops  and  supplies,  aiul  theneby  to  assist  flie 
land  battle  elsewhere.  The  railway  centre  chosen  for  this  study  was  a 
city  with  70,000  iiihabitiuita  living  in  il.'htlOtl  houses  in  an  urea  df  ^oiue 
fifty  sq.  kms.  The  bomb  was  assumed  to  lie  hui-st  at  ground  level  so  a.s 
to  ma.xiinize  the  etfects  on  the  railway  lino.s.  This  ino  ie  of  attack,  un¬ 
like  that  used  against  tlie  Japiuio.so  oitic.s,  would  at  ilio  same  time  also 
ina-ximizo  local  fall-out  damage.  With  the  t  wenty-kiloton  hoiiil.',  rail¬ 
way  tracks  would  be  demolished  over  a  length  of  about  100  metres,  a 
large  amount  of  spoil  from  the  crater  would  cover  all  lines  in  tlie  vicin 
ity,  biockPvgo  would  bo  caused  by  tlie  collapse  of  road  b.idgoc,  rail  fly¬ 
overs  and  buildings  out  to  about  oue-lialf  of  a  mile  from  the  hurst.  .\!ll 
fuel  depots  and  servicing  sheds  would  be  destroyed.  With  a  lOO-kiloton 
bomb  the  scale  of  damage  would,  of  coui'se,  be  greater:  about  one  mile 
of  track  would  bo  destroyed  or  blocked  by  heavy  debris,  and  the  main 
roads  through  the  town  would  be  oomjilclely  blocked.  The  problem  of 
reopening  a  road  or  railway  would  bo  hampered  by  a  vast  amount  of 
radio-active  debris.  It  would  indeed  be  so  great  tliat  it  would  almost 
certainly  be  easier  to  build  a  new  by-pass  round  the  town.  I  f  sueh  at- 
tacks  formed  part  of  a  general  “interdiction”  prognuiime  of  hnnibing, 
it.  stands  to  retusoii  that  the  tnuisport  coiiummicution  system  of  a  coun¬ 
try  could  be  tot4vlly  wrecked  in  a  very  short  time,  and  with  it  much 
more  as  well. 


ia  concerned,  tl’.ta  r.edio-ftctive  hazard  from  so-o.al!ed  "elenii”  weapons  Is  com¬ 
parable  in  importance  to  that  from  less  "clean"  weaimns. 
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38.  Tho  estimated  inescapable  collateral  effects  of  bombing  a  single 
railway  centre  in  such  a  programme  of  attacks  indicate  that  most  of 
the  industrial  and  commercial  property  in  the  middle  of  the  (own 
would  have  lieen  destroyed.  Fire  would  have  consumed  not  only  houses 
but  also  the  larger  buildings  and  factories  not  immediately  destroyed 
by  the  explosion.  A  twenty-kiloton  bomb  in  an  ‘‘interdiction''  attack 
on  a  town  which  was  a  ctmmunications  centre — and  few,  if  any  com¬ 
munication  centi-es  ai'o  not  towns — would  kill  about  u  quarter  of  the 
70,000  inhabito-nts,  while  a  100-kiloton  attack  would  kill  about  half. 
The  survivors  would  have  to  contend  with  the  same  kind  of  situation 
os  has  been  depicted  in  the  case  of  the  two  Japanese  cities  bombed  in 
1946,  or  the  larger  city  attacked  by  a  one-megaton  weapon  which 
has  oeon  describe  above.  A  programme  of  “interdiction”  attacks  on 
targets  behind  tho  zone  of  contact  of  opposing  armies,  if  such  a  pro¬ 
gramme  included  communication  centro.s  as  well  as  airfields,  supplv 
depots,  armament  factories  and  so  on,  would  be  no  different  in  its  ef¬ 
fects  from  those  of  a  widespread  so-called  strategic  nuclear  exchange 
Iwtween  two  opposing  Powers. 

DETEBRENCB  OR  WAR 

39.  Nuclear  weapons  constitute  one  of  the  dominant  facts  of  modern 
world  politics.  They  are  at  present  deployed  in  thousaatds  by  the  nu¬ 
clear  weapon  Powei-s,  with  warheads  ranging  from  kilotoiis  to  mega¬ 
tons.  We  have  already  witnessed  the  experimental  explosion  of  a 
fifty  to  sixty-mogaton  bomb,  i.e.  of  a  weapon  with  about  3.000  times 
tho  ijowcr  of  tho  liomb  used  in  1945  against  Japan.  Hundml-niegaton 
detdees,  weapons  about  6,000  times  the  size  of  those  used  in  1945,  are 
no  more  diflioult  to  devise.  They  could  bo  exploded  just  outside  tho 
atmosphere  of  any  country,  in  order  utterly  to  de.stroy  lumdi'ods,  even 
thousands,  of  square  kilometi-os  by  means  of  blast  and  spreading  fire. 
It  has  been  suggested  on  good  authority  that  in  certain  geogi-ni^hical 
cimimstances  multi-megaton  weapons  could  also  be  exploded  in  ships 
jiaon  coastlines  in  oixior  to  ci'cate  e'.mrmous  tidal  wave?  which-  "'ould 
engulf  tho  coastal  bolt. 

40.  The  effects  of  all-out  nuclear  war,  regardless  of  where  it  started, 
could  not  bo  confined  to  the  Powers  engaged  in  tliat  war.  They  thom- 
solve.s  would  have  to  suffer  the  iminodiafo  kind  of  de.structioii  aiid  the 
immediate  and  more  enduring  lethal  fall-out  whose  effects  have  al¬ 
ready  been  described.  But  neighbouring  countries,  and  oven  countries 
in  parts  of  the  world  remote  from  the  actual  conflict,  could  soon  Itecomo 
exposed  to  tho  hazards  of  radio-active  fall-out  precipitated  at  groat 
distances  from  the  expli’situi,  after  moving  tlirongh  the  atmosphere  as 
ii  vast  cloud.  Tims,  at  least  within  the  same  heinispliere,  an  enduring 
radio-active  iiazanl  c.nil.l  exi.st  for  distant  as  well  as  close  human  popu¬ 
lations,  through  the  ingestion  of  foods  derived  from  containiimlod 
xegetation,  and  the  external  irradiation  due  to  fall-out  jiarticle-s  <le- 
posiled  on  tlie  ground.  'I’he  extent  anil  nature  of  flic  hazard  would  de- 
l>end  upon  the  niimbei-s  and  typo  of  bombs  exploded.  Given  a  suffi¬ 
cient  iiiunber,  no  part  of  (he  world  would  escape  exposure  to  biologi¬ 
cally  significant  levels  of  radiation.  To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  a 
legacy  of  genetic  damage  coiild  laj  incurred  by  tho  world’s  population. 
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41.  It  IS  to  be  expected  that  no  major  nuclear  Power  could  attack 
another  without  provoking  a  nuclear  counter-attack.  It  is  even  possible 
tlnit  an  aggressor  could  suffer  more  in  retaliation  then  the  nuclear 
Power  it  ni’st  attacked.  In  this  lies  the  concept  of  deteri-ence  by  the 
threat  of  nuckar  destruction.  Far  from  an  all-out  nuclear  excliange 
belli, g  a  rational  action  which  could  ever  be  justified  by  any  set  of  con- 
(•eiviOile  political  gains,  it  may  be  tl\at  no  country  would,  in  the  piu-suit 
of  its  political  obiectives,  deliberately  risk  the  total  destruction  of  its 
own  capital  city,  leave  alone  the  destruction  of  all  its  major  cemtres  of 
poimlation;  or  risk  the  resultant  chaos  which  would  leave  in  doiiht  a 
government’s  ability  to  remain  in  control  of  its  people.  But  the  fact 
tliiU  a  state  of  mutual  nuclear  deterrence  prevails  between  the  Super 
Powers  does  not,  as  wo  know  all  too  well,  prevent  the  outbivak  of  wars 
with  conventional  weapons  involving  both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
weapon  nations;  the  rklc  of  nuclear  war  remains  ns  long  as  there  are 
nuclear  weapons. 

IJ.  'I'lie  basic  facts  about  the  nuclear  bomb  and  its  use  are  hais-h  and 
terrifying  for  civilization;  they  have  become  lost  in  a  mass  of  theoret¬ 
ical  verbiage.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  world  has  learnt  to  live  with 
the  bomb;  it  is  also  said  there  is  no  need  for  it  to  drift  unnecessarily 
into  the  position  that  it  is  prepared  to  die  for  it.  The  ultimate  question 
for  the  world  to  decide  in  our  nuclear  age — and  this  applies  both  to  nu¬ 
clear  and  non-nuclejir  Powers — is  what  short-term  interests  it  is  pre- 
pni'^  to  sacrifice  in  exchange  for  an  assurance  of  survival  and  security. 

II.  K^o^•o^cu'  Impijc.uions  op  the  Acquisition*  .\xd 
FunriiKn  Dei'eloi’ment  of  Nuoi,E.\n  WE.\roxs 

Cn'ucral  conaideratioixs 

43.  Concern  about  the  dovelopmcnt  and  proliferation  of  nuclenr 
weapons  stems  not  only  from  the  calamitous  effects  of  possible  use  but 
froiii  tlic  consciousness  th.at  the  immense  resources  devoted  to  their 
production  could  instead  bo  used,  according  to  the  expressed  aim  of 
the  United  Nations,  “to  promote  social  progress  and  bettor  standards 
of  life  in  larger  freedom”.' 

14.  To  understand  the  economic  implications  of  embarking  on  the 
development  of  a  nuclear  armoury  it  is  necessary  to  become  clear  about 
the  volume  and  kind  of  resources  such  a  stoj)  demands.  The  evaluation 
needs  to  bo  in  terms  not  only  of  the  physical  and  financial  I'csources 
absorbed  but  of  the  opportimities  foregone  through  devoting  these  re¬ 
sources  to  destructive  weapons.  It  is  not  easy  to  come  by  some  of  the 
relevant  information,  and  no  estimates  can  be  better  than  illusti'ative. 

4.'>.  Any  given  size  of  effort  will  have  economic  implications  whi<-h 
differ  according  to  the  nuclear  and  industrial  ba.se  from  which  the 
programme  starts.  Moreover,  a  penalty  of  the  arms  race  is  that  no 
size  of  programme  ever  satisfies.  Even  if  it  became  po.ssibloto  set  a  limit 
to  an  ai’scnai  of  nucK.u’  warheads,  their  delivery  systems  and  the 
defence  of  their  bases  can  absorb  effort  indefinitely. 


’  Preamble  of  the  Charter  of  the  L'nitcd  Nations. 
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46.  The  iiiacriiitudo  and  timing;  of  any  lu’ograiinne  depends  on  the 
base  of  the  country’s  scientific,  technical  and  industrial  capability. 

47.  Scientific  and  technical  capabilitj'  determines  the  country’s  abil¬ 
ity  (o  undertake  tlie  problems  of : 

(«)  Production  of  fissile  and  other  matei  lal  to  meet  the  nece.ssary 
strict  specifications ; 

( h )  Warhead  assembly  and  testing ; 

(f)  Development  and  control  of  the  deliverj'  vehicles,  weather  mis¬ 
sile  or  aircraft  units  in  an  efi’ective  operating  system. 

It  involves  personnel  represented  by  physicists,  chemists,  metallurgii-ts, 
mathematicians,  engineers,  skilled  maciiine  tool  operator.?,  electricians, 
pipefittei's,  weldoi’S,  sheet-metal  workers,  furnace  and  chemical  jilant 
oporatoi'S,  instrument  makers  and  fabricaloi's,  who  are  eA.sential  for 
manufacture  and  assembly  of  components  to  the  scientific 
specifications. 

48.  Industrial  capabili't3^  is  measured  by  the  country’s  e.stahlished 
exjierience  in  fields  of  advanced  technology,  such  as  unclear  energy', 
aviation,  electronics  and  space  technologjn 

49.  In  arriving  at  the  cost  figures  presented  below,  countries  possess¬ 
ing  the  above  capabilities  have  been  used  as  a  basis,  and  it  is  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  costs  wotdd  be  considerably  higher  for  countrie.s 
w'hich  are  ICvSs  developed  and  have  to  devote  major  elTorts  to  establish¬ 
ing  these  basic  prerequisites.  It  should  also  bo  remembered  that  wlierea.s 
the  development  of  nuclear  armament  by  an  industriallj'  developed 
country  may  mean  diverting  resources  J^rom  worl:  that  improves  a 
standard  or  life  ah’eady  rather  high,  the  same  development  on  the 
part  of  an  industrially^  developing  country  may  have  to  be  clone  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  basic  economic  needs  of  a  substantial  fraction  of  the 
population. 

50.  The  estimated  costs,  supported  by  some  actual  figures,  for  a  first 
generation  of  simple  nuclear  warheads  together  with  an  unsophisti¬ 
cated  delivciy-vehicle  system  indicate  that  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
system  may  oc  within  the  reach  of  a  number  of  nations.  These  cost 
figures,  liowever,  bear  hardl.v  any  credibility  as  representing  a  liinit 
lasting  for  any  significant  time,  even  for  an  industrialized  country. 
The  reasoning  is  that  after  having  acquired  the  initial  unsophisticated 
nucleai’  weapons  system,  the  need  to  develop  less  vulnerable  and  more 
sophisticated  delivery  systems  seems  certain  to  be  felt  in  order  to  secure 
the  military  and  political  objectives  of  the  force.  It  thus  seems  that 
the  total  costs  of  acquiring  a  nuclear  weapons  system  over,  say,  ten 
yeai’s  are  liable  under  certain  circumstances  to  be  closer  to  the  costs 
given  for  the.  French  and  United  Kingdom  systems  up  to  19G9,  namely, 
$8,000  to  $9,000  million  (EMU  dolhiis—  U.*^  dollai’s)  than  to  the  $1,700 
to  $2,000  million  derive  1  below  for  an  unsophisticated  system.  (  Any 
system  employing  unorthodox  menus  of  delivery,  such  as  a  ship  or 
commercial  aircraft,  has  been  ruled  out  as  not  a  viable  com  se  for  any 
nation  to  pursue.) 

51.  The  detail  that  follows,  supported  by  annex  lY  shows,  on  ilie 
one  hand,  that  tlie  cost  of  producing  the  weapons  can  probably  Ijp 
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I'slininioil  willi  fair  ai-oiiiai\v,  at  l(‘asl  in  fianit rii'S  with  davclnjiad 
ln'ai'cfwl  micleiif  aclivil itss.  On  tlio  ollipr  liaml,  i‘Xj)ei'icnc-ci  has  sliowii 
t  hat  the  ma  jor  part  of  tlio.  cost  of  a  nuclear  force  is  iliat  of  the  <leli\crv 
s_\  sleins  itiid,  in  particular,  of  llte  missiles,  and  these  are.  liahle  to  very 
la I'f^o  overruns  and  conlinuino;  costly  clevelopinenl. 

id.  The.  ir.di^enons  dctelopnienf  of  a  nuclear  \vea))on  eapahiliiy  is 
tints  seen  to  deniand  not,  only  major  flnaticial  resources  but  very  hiehly 
s[)ccialized  hiiman  resources  that  arc  liahle  to  he  even  more  sigttilioant, 

/f./.v/c  co.v/.v  of  nurlenr  uuD'heiKla 

"i.'').  d'lu'  llinm  lissile.  materials  suilalile  for  use  a.-^  unclear  e.\plo-;ves 
are  uraniuiii-'Jdr),  plutouiuiu-2d9  and  uraniiim-idd.  Uraniuin-2;>:5  is 
.'^lill  rare,  so  its  co.'t  has  not  been  considered  here.  A  kilosrramnu'  id' 
naliiral  uraniuin  contains  se\eii  fiianinie.s  of  uraniuiii-23,>,  nhile  the 
main  comitonent  is  uranium-238.  For  use  as  a  nuclear  explosive  the 
iiraiiiiun-23u  has  to  he.  separated  and  concentrated  or  "enriched  "  to 
nO-Oc  per  cent  of  total  ui-aniuin,  The  five  nuclear  weapons  Ih.iwers 
ha'c  each  o.sliibli.shed  a  capability  for  ])roducinfr  hig’hly  enriched 
iiraitiuni-23r).  So  far  as  is  known  only  one  proce-s.s  for  uraninm-235 
i.s(H(ipt>  .sepantiion  ha.s  been  put  into  large-scale  u.se.  It  is  known  as 
the  gaseous  clifl'usiou  process  and  is  applied  to  gaseous  tiranimn-hexa- 
(luoride  (UFr,).  This  pnK’c.s-s  remiiros  large  ami  costly  plants  ha.seil  cm 
iin  advanced  te-cluiolog^c  which  has  not  heen  fully  disclosed.  The  tolal 
eosi  of  the  three  United  Stale.s  phints  was  aroniid  $2,3()()  million,  and 
the  aitnual  operating  costs  were  estimated  at  from  S500  to  $G0t)  mil¬ 
lion,  resulting  in  a  cost  of  $11,000  to  $12,000  per  kilogramme  of 
wenpons-gradc  uranium.  Some  twenty-five  kilogrammes  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  would  ho  required  for  the  ])ro(fuction  of  one  nuclear  warliead 
with  a  yield  in  the  tweiity-kiloton  range.  Uraninin-23.5  i.s  preferred  over 
j)lutoniuni  for  t  le  production  of  thermonuclear  weapons  (H-bomhs). 

54.  Plutoniuni-239  results  from  exposing  nranium-238  to  neutrons 
in  a  nuclear  I'eactor.  It  is  estimated  that  some  eight  kilogramme.'^  of  05 
per  cent  plutonium-239  would  be  needed  for  a  nuclear  warhead  yield¬ 
ing  a  tweniy-kiloton  explosion. 

5.").  A.  complete  plntoniuin-2t59  production  complex  would  require 
plant.s  for  concentrating  ur.anium  ore,  refining  the  uranium  to  liiarh 
IJtiiily,  ami  probably  reducing  it.  to  metal  ingot,  and  for  fabricating 
reaclor  fuel,  a  nuclear  rem'tor,  a  chemical  plant  for  plutonium  exi  ruc¬ 
tion  and  one  for  reducing  plutonium  to  metal,  together  wiili  numer¬ 
ous  .service  facilitie.s.  For  productioi\  complexes  with  capacities  in  the 
range  of  8-10(i  kilogranune.s  of  weapons-grade  plutonium  per  year,  the 
capital  co.st.s  would  he  in  the  range  of  $22-$87  million,  and  the  annual 
operating  costs  $.‘)-$10  million,  rosnltin"  in  .i  cost  of  $900,000  per 
kilogramme  of  ])lulr)ninin  for  the  small  c  .iplex  and  $120,001)  per  kik)- 
graimne  for  the  larger  complex  over  the  ten-year  programme. 

of),  (kmsidering  tlie  higli  cost  of  the  ga.seous  diffusion  plant  for 
uranium-235,  it  would  seem  that  a  country  planning  to  make  only  a 
small  numljer  of  nuclear  warheads  per  year  would  goto  the  plutonium 
type.  This  is  particularly  so  if  it  has  an  esttiblished  activity  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  micloar  energy,  since  plutoniuin  is  produced  as  a 
l)y-product  in  most  nuclear  reactors. 
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Dextgnlng^  manufacturing  and  testing 

57.  Tho  amount  of  published  iiiforunUion  relating  to  warhead  as¬ 
sembly  and  testing  is  seveiiily  limitetlby  military  secrecy. 

58.  According  to  a  Swedish  study  made  for  the  purjmse  of  this 
report  the  capital  invostinonts  in  a  factory  for  a.'^sembling  ten  war¬ 
heads  ijer  year  would  be  about  $8  million  and  annual  operating  costs 
about  $1  million. 

50.  According  to  tho  same  Swedish  study  the  total  costs  of  te.''ting 
one  twenty-kiloton  device  underground  would  amount  to  $12  million, 
and  the  costs  of  testing  four  ou^'h  devices  would  amount  (o  $15  nilliion. 


COSTS  FOn  VARIOUS  WARHEADS  PRODUCTION  PROGRAMMES 
Plutonium  warheads  production  programme 

CO.  Based  on  the  estimated  cost  figures  given  for  plutonium  produc¬ 
tion  and  warhead  design,  manufacturing  and  testing,  the  total  es¬ 
timated  costs  of  a  small  programme  (one  twenty-kiloton  warhead  per 
year  over  ten  ycai-s)  and  a  moderate  programme  (ten  twenty-kiloton 
warheads  per  year  over  ten  yeai-s)  aie  shown  below  in  tivble  1.  The 
small  pix)grnmme  would  cost  $11  million  i)er  year,  i.e.  $11  million  per 
warhead,  whereas  the  moderate  programme  would  cost  $19  million  per 
year,  I'esulting  in  a  warhead  unit  price  of  $1.9  million.  If  the  small  pi’o- 
gramnie  could  be  combined  witli  plutonium  production  in  a  large 
power  reactor,  tho  annual  costs  might  be  reduced  to  $6  million  and 
consequently  the  warhead  unit  costs  to  $6  million. 


Tnblo  1 


Estimatud  costs  for  various  plutoiiium-bnsrd  warhead  production  prograiiimos 


Fissile  material 

Design  and  inanufacturo 

Testing 

Storage,  maintenance 
Total 

Annual  average 
Coat  per  warhead 


Smnll  pro*  Moflernle  pro- 

Krninjiic  graiiimo 

(lOX20*knolon  (100X20-knoton 
devices  over  devices  over 

ten  yuaris)  Ian  >C-ars) 


$ 

(hi  millions) 

(in  niilliDns) 

70.  0 

154.  0 

18.  0 

18.  0 

12.  0 

15.  0 

4,  0 

4.  0 

104.  0 

188.  0 

11.0  19.0 

11.0  1.9 


Production  programme  including  thermonuclear  warheads 

61.  The  escalation  of  the  total  warheads  production  costs  resulting 
fi  om  tl)e  construction  and  operation  of  a  diffusion  plant  for  enriching 
uranium-235  and  the  development  and  testing  of  thermonuclear  weap¬ 
ons  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  French  example  shown  in  table  2,  The 
gaseous  diffusion  plant  was  built  after  1960. 
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Tiiblo  2 

Costs  of  total  French  iniclenr  warheads  progranune 

I'lssilc  nirttrrUI  Dcslt’ii  iwl 

|)i-o<hiot  ion  iinnuifucturc  Tost  int;  To»j! 


To  Kitiu 
lOGO  liH)4 
1905  1070 


(la  Wiilllwiis) 
16G 
880 


(In  luiUtons) 

40 

460 


(In  million!:) 
40 
300 


(In  nillUonf:) 

240 
1,  640 
3,  ISO 


Crand  Total  1,  040  oOO  340  5.  OijO 

(to  1964)  (to  1064)  (to  1964) 


Co.'if  of  deUi'ery  vchirh's 

G'2.  Table  3  gives  a  suniioavv  of  tlie  leported  proouieinont  and  opera¬ 
tion  costs  for  a  variety  of  delivery  veliudes,  ranging  from  elementary 
to  sophisticated  systems,  The  table  indicates  that  the  total  delivery 
velhicle.  ('osts  in  most  circumstances  will  be  greater  than  the  nuclear 
weapons  costs. 

(>3.  Tlic  accuracy  with  wliich  delivery  vehicle  costs  were  predicted 
has  been  notoriously  iioor.  Heavy  overruns  of  expenditures  lmv('  btsoi 
tlio  rule  rather  than  the  exception  and  have  hi'cn  concurrent  with 
lengthy  delays  in  the  projected  time-tables.  Many  instances  exist  of 
the  deployinont  of  extremely  costly  but  already  (’>l)sol(>s('eut  weapons 
systems,  wliieh  were  withdrawn  a  very  short  time  afti'r  their  initial 
deployment.  Furtlvorinore,  wliile  it  is  not  always  correct,  it  can  lie  gim- 
erally  assumed  that  the  accuracy  of  cost  and  time  estimates  for  both 
the  (levelojiment  and  production  of  delivery  vehicles  is  a  function  of 
ju'ior  rehiied  ex])crioiice.  Overruns  are  therefore  more  likely  to  be  in¬ 
curred  when  a  country  embarks  on  its  first -generation  (UAclopment. 

G4.  The  time  needed  to  develop  a  delivery  system  (lej)ends  on  the 
existing  industrial  base  and  related  experience  and  would,  in  Most 
cases,  take  at  leasf  ten  years  for  reasonality  industrialized  nations. 
Costs  can  he  sjiread  over  time,  but  peaks  occur  lU  certain  )ii>iiils. 
Obsolescence  and  countermeasures  costs  are  related  to  the  time  factor. 

(|7,  Moiiotary  costs  do  not,  by  themselves,  give  a  realistic  piciurr  of 
the  iiccossiiry  elTort  in  terms  of  over-all  resources.  A  sizable  technolog¬ 
ical  liaso  is  needed  to  create,  and  maintain  a  force  of  delivery  vehicles. 

CiO.  Included  here  arc  the  necessary  skilled  workers, engineers,  scien¬ 
tists  ami  managers,  fabricating  facilities,  experimental  facilities,  test 
rangi’s,  (>tc.  Even  if  major  comiame.nts  can  be  purchased  abroad,  the 
delivery  system  must  he  integrated  into  a  workable  wliole,  and  tliis 
])roeoss  rc(|iiires  tlu'  skills  of  a  number  of  iinalified  jicrsons,  whi.'li 
may  even  exceed  the  number  needed  for  warhead  proiluction. 

t'llOCiniFMENT  COSTS  SVMMAllV 
Modr.-if  niirlriir  rnjuu-'ily 

f)7.  It  will  be  assmned  that  a  mcalest  but  significant  nuclear  annii- 
mont  would  be  represented  by  a  force  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  jet  bomber 
aircraft  (tal)le  3),  together  witli  fifty  nicdinm-range,  missiles  of  the 
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'I'nblc  3 


Stiinmary  of  Uelivory  vehicle  prociiretneiil  lUid 

operations 

costs 

. 

Propiimuoiit 

Annual 

System  CEitpgory 

[  tlcscripHon 

CO.'tl 

1  o|Kkr>uinc  ct»$K 

1 

in  miUtoh  ) 

(f  in  iiiillioii.O 

A 

Aiicrnft, 

1 

.  30-50  boinhiaf? 

ISO 

25 

eleincnlary 

,  (CaubeiTii,  U-57) 

t 

50  missiles  in  soft  eiiiphiceinent, 
l.OOO-km  range 

440  510 

5 

Missile, 

eleiiientary  ! 

50  missiles  in  soft  empl.ncement, 
3,000-km  range 

ROO-000 

10 

i 

1 

13  1;.''  Atlits  squadrons 
(140  missiles) 

4.  000 

i  3  (per 

'  missile) 

-A 

Aircraft, 

inedivun-levol  ' 

50-00  French  Mirage  IV  l)omhcrs 

040 

100 

- 

.300  British  V-bombers  with  nir-to- 
siirface  missiles 

L.ROO 

120 

-- 

.50  Miniilem.tn  I.  in  hard  emplaeentents, 
10,000-km  range 

1.250 

Missile,  \ 

incdittm-lovol  j 

25  French  SSBS  in  hard  einplacemenls, 
4,000-kia  range 

700 

nni 

available 

" 

14  t'S  Titan  squadrons 
(140  missiles) 

4,  000 

lint 

’  availatile 

— 

Aircraft, 

sophisticated 

i  210  Ufi  FB-111  with  SRAM  air-to- 
i  surface  missiles 

2.  200 

340  (total 
to  1071) 

Missile, 

sopliisticalcd  | 

3  French  missile  latmeliinR  nuclear 
submarines,  eaeli  witli  16  missiles 
of  3,000-km  range 

1.000 

i 

;  'JO 

- 

4i  I  Polaris  Inuiieliiiig  submarines, 
each  with  16  missiles 

13.  000 

.  XVM 

rtvailiihU* 

3,000-kiIoinctie  rang©  in  soft  cmplacpiini*nts  and  100  pUitonhini  wai  - 
hcad'..  The  sum  of  the  costs  estimated  above,  for  s\ich  a  system  acquire<l 
and  deployed  over  ten  years  would  be  at  least  $1,700  million,  averaging 
$170  million  per  year. 

S77i<iU.,  Jugh-quoVt>j  nuclear  force 

(iS.  A  Polish  study  hjvs  been  made  for  the  piiri)osc  of  this  reptu  t  to 
estimate  the  costs  of  a  small,  liigh-quality  nuclear  force.  A  hypotiieti- 
cal  programme  comprising  two  stages  each  of  five  yeai-s’  duration  ha.s 
been  envisaged.  By  the  end  of  the  (iret  stage  (1908-1072)  a  nuclear 
fore©  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  bombers  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  would  be  esta-blished,  and  during  the  second  stage 
(1973-1977)  the  force  would  be  extended  to  inchul©  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thermonuclear  weapons,  100  intermediate  range  missiles  and 
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two  inissilo  1,1'  iK'Uing  micUiu'  siibiiiarinos.  Tlic  total  cosis  of  such  a 
progi  iumm'.  l)a  od  oil  iloinostic.  iiulustry  and  rosonrces  would,  amount 
to  s'l.tUK)  million,  I'oireKponding  to  an  average  annual  cost  of  $o()0 
million  for  ten  years.  This  liypotlietical  iirogramnie,  eonld  be  eonsid- 
ered  as  a  scaled-down  version  of  (he.  Freneli  programme.  The  cost  esti¬ 
mate  is  considerably  lower  than  the  exiiemliturcs  in  Franco  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Both  arc  in  the  course  of  e-stablishing  high-fpiality 
nuclear  forces  of  moderate  size.  French  costs  for  their  military  nu¬ 
clear  iirograinme.  to  1!)6!)  have  been  estimated  at  $8,400  ndllion,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  costs  to  ItKIO  are  a  similar  amount.  Annual  outlays 
of  $.')()  million  were  roprescnlative  of  tlic  early  F reiieh  iirograinme,  but 
outlays  later  rose  to  as  much  as  $1,000  million  in  a  single  year. 

(11*.  The.  actual  annual  costs  of  tlic  nuclear  forces  in  some  countries 
are  shown  in  table  4.  The  costs  are  also  given  relative  to  the  annual  de¬ 
fence  btidgets  and  the  gross  national  product  (GNP). 

70.  Comparison  of  the  figures  given  in  table  4  should  be  made  with* 
caution,  jiartly  because  they  refer  to  countries  at  different  stages  of 
nuclear  wcapon.s  development,  and  partly  because  the  size  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  iiiielear  forces  is  not  known. 

ECONOMIC  1  .M  FIJCATIONS 

71.  What  has  been  defined  as  a  modest  nuclear  armament  requires  not 
only  a  ten-year  programme  costing  the  equivalent  of  $T'S170  million 
per  year  hut  resources  of  special  kinds  and  quality.  The  basic  ingre¬ 
dients  would  he  raw  materials,  a  corps  of  skilled  engineers  and  exjiert 
scientists  and  a  modern  industrial  base.  A  study  of  the  number  of  sci¬ 
entific  and  technical  personnel  requi'od  by  a  nation  to  build  installa¬ 
tions  in  which  nuclear  warheads  co  dd  he  produced  on  a  continuous 
basis  has  estimated  that  approximately  1,3<'0  engineers  and  500  scien¬ 
tists  would  be  needed.  Sophiscicated  delivery  systems  are  equally 
demanding  of  liigh-qnality  materials  and  skills.  For  protlwlion  of  the 


Table  4 

AcUiiil  costs  of  nuclear  forces 
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iutej'inediate  range  ballistic  missiles,  estimates  suggest  that  manirower 
rcqxiirements  for  technical  and  skilled  personnel  would  rise  higher  than 
those  for  nuclear  weapons.  To  produce  over  ten  years  and  deploy  'ifty 
such  missiles,  it  is  estimated  that  a  peak  labour  force  of  19,000  men 
directly  applied  would  be  needed,  over  5,000  of  them  scientists  and 
engineers  with  access  to  high-speed  electronic  computers.  Skilled  per¬ 
sonnel  would  include  physicists,  aerodynamic,  mechanical,  and  other 
engineers  and  large  numbers  of  production  workers,  including  machine 
operatoi’S  and  weldoi-s.  The  suggested  fleet  of  fifty  bombci’s  would 
require  a  minimum  of  from  1  to  2  million  man-hours  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  labour  just  to  assemble.  The  design  and  development  stage 
would  absorb  an  additional  2  million  or  more  engineering  man-hours, 
which  would  involve  highly  skilled  efforts  in  aerodynamics,  stress 
analysis,  design  work  and  flight  testing. 

72.  To  compare  the  hypothetical  nuclear  armament  costs  with  other 
major  national  expenditures,  reference  has  been  made  to  statistical 
information  available  to  the  United  Nations  and  published  in  several 
editions  of  the  Statistiedi  Yenrhook.  At  this  time  most  of  such  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  for  the  year  1964.  Expenditures  are  always 
expressed  in  units  of  the  national  currency.  The  largest  uncertainties 
in  making  comparisons  arise  when  a  variety  of  exchange  rates  arc 
quoted  for  the  currency  under  different  circumstances  and  when  cur¬ 
rencies  become  unstable.  Further  differences  arise  because  nations 
operate  under  different  economic  systems  and  because  accounts  are  kept 
on  differing  bases.  Because  of  all  these  differences  it  is  possible  to  make 
only  rough  comparisons,  such  as  illustrated  in  figure  VIIT. 

73.  Fifty  countries  which  on  the  basis  of  population  and  total 
expenditures,  were  seen  to  be  the  largest,  were  selected.  Expendi lures 
for  1964  on  defence,  education  and  health  are  reported  in  the  United 
Nations  Stathtieal  Yearbook  1965  (United  Nations  publication.  Sales 
No. :  66.XVII.1),  tables  192  and  185,  for  most  but  not  all  of  the  fifty. 
The  graph  in  figure  VIII  shows  these  reported  expenditures  and  the 
number  of  countries  with  that  or  a  higher  expenditure  for  each  of 
the  three  fields,  defence,  education  and  health. 

74.  Horizontal  lines  arc  drawn  corresponding  to  the  two  illustrative 
expenditures  of  $170  million  (US  equivalent)  per  year  for  a  modest 
nuclear  force,  and  of  $560  million  per  year  for  a  small  high-q\iaUty 
force.  The  graph  shows  that  these  levels  would  represent  a  very  large 
comiwnent  of  the  total  defence  expenditure  for  all  excej^t  about  the  ten 
largest  countries,  that  is,  six  countries  in  addition  to  tlie  existing 
nnclear  weapons  Powers  included  in  the  paragraph.  About  twenty 
countries  have  higher  total  defence  expenditures  than  that  for  the 
modest  nuclear  armament  of  $170  million  per  year. 

76.  It  thus  appears  that  there  are  only  about  six  countries  in  the 
world,  other  than  the  five  nuclear  weapons  Powers,  that  could  contem¬ 
plate  an  added  expenditure  of  $170  mdlion  a  year  to  develop  a  modest 
nuclear  armament  without  reallocating  a  major  part  of  their  technical 
1’e.sourccs  from  constnictive  activities.  For  the  small  nnclear  capability 
suggested,  costing  $500  million  a  year,  only  ,he  six  ap])ear  oap.alde  of 
finding  the  necessary  resources. 

76.  Wliat  may  be  derived  correctly  from  the  graph  is  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  expenditure  on  a  nuclear  force 
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Figure  VIM 

Comparison  of  hypollielicol  nuclear  atmontcnl  expenditures 
with  reported  national  expenditures  on  defence/ cducotion  and  health 
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compared  with  otlier  govemm&nt  expenditures  on  defence,  eduontinn 
and  liealtli.  Any  further  deductions  from  the  graph  should  he  made 
with  caution,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  accounis  are  not  kept 
in  the  same  way  and  rates  of  currency  exchange  vary.  Illoreover,  what 
are  reported  are  centml  and  regional  government  expenditures,  and 
in  many  countries  education  and  health  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
financed  otherwise. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  EXPECTED  GROWTH  OF  PLCTONII  M  RESOCRCES 

77,  There  are  two  observations  that  wecanmalce.  First,  that  the  cost 
of  development  of  simple  nuclear  waiheads  is  progressively  decreasing 
as  the  teelinology  involved  is  increasingly  becoming  public  knowledge, 
and  a  new’  countiy  can  avoid  the  unprofitable  directions  which  the 
countries  that  pioneered  had  to  discover  through  costly  experience. 
Second,  that  the  large-scale  development  of  nuclear  power  projects, 
resulting  from  a  break-through  in  capital  n.s  well  ns  ojierating  costs, 
compared  to  conventional  power  stations,  will  make  available  a  verv 
large  capacity  of  potential  producci’s  of  weapons-grade  plutonium,  ft 
is  estimated  that  by  1980  there  would  bo  in  the  world  more  than 
3  X  10‘  megawatts  of  nucleai^ower  production.  This  would  involve  the 
production  of  plutonium  sufficient  lor  thousands  of  bombs  each  year. 
This  illustrates  the  enormity  of  the  problem  that  the  world  faces,  a 
problem  coupled  with  the  peaceful  application  of  atomic  energj'. 


III.  Security  Implic.itions  op  niE  Acquisition  and  Furtiif.r 
Developjcent  op  Nuclfar  We.vpons 

IN'l'RODUCTION 

_  78.  In  concluding  this  report,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  inijdica- 
tionsto  security  of  the  acquisition  and  further  development  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  This  particular  issue,  whether 
viewed  in  a  national  or  an  international  context,  constitutes  one  of  the 
major  subjects  of  present-day  political  and  strategic  debate.  It  is  one 
wbioh  is  perhaps  liest  approached  historically. 

HISTORY  OF  NLCI.KAR  WEAPONS 

79.  As  recalled  in  section  I,  it  was  in  1945,  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  that  the  world  learnt  that  a  iiucloar  weapon  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  had  been  developed  by  the  United  States  of  America.  In  tlie. 
realization  that  this  development  could  imply  dire  consequences  for 
mankind,  tlie  unanimous  fii-st  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  was  that  atomic  energy  should  be  placed  under 
international  control  and  that  atomic  weapons  should  be  eliminated 
from  national  arsenals.®  The  attempt  failed.  A  unclear  arms  race  then 
began,  In  1949,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  revealed  that 
it,  too,  possessed  nuclear  weapons.  The  race  acquired  new  dimensions 
Avben  botli  Powei-s  developed  the  H-bomb  with  an  explosive  power 
of  megatons  and  Avhen  it  was  also  demonstrated  that  nuclear  war- 
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hi'utls  fould  l)p  (U'livpi’cd  iicciirately  not  only  by  aircraft  but, over  prnc- 
lifiilly  liinillcss  raiific?,  by  means  of  interconlincnlal  rockets.  Kioin 
lliis  fii-ew  tlie  realization  that  were  one  side  to  attack  wi(h  nuclear 
Weapons,  tbe  other  could  instantly  retaliate  in  kind,  whether  or  not 
there  were  any  dill’erences  in  the  innnbei’s  of  bombs  tlie}^  possessed.  So 
it  was  that  the  concept  of  strategic  nuclear  deterrence  ovolvetl.  The 
laadily  of  this  c.mce])l  is  indicatedl  by  the  fact  that  whatever  the  po¬ 
litical  eondicts  between  the  two  Super  Powers  over  the  past  liftcen 
years,  they  have  not  engaged  in  any  direct  military  oonfliot.  Fear 
of  the  disastrous  consetpiences  of  the  e.vplosion  of  even  a  few  nnolear 
boiiihs  has  so  far  eontrihnted  towards  iiihihiting  any  action  which 
might  have  triggered  their  u.se. 

SO.  The  oll’orr  to  maintain  a  sta'e  of  imclear  deKu-rence  lias  de¬ 
manded  the  expenditure  of  \  ast  resources  and,  paratloxically,  far  from 
increasing  the  sense  of  security,  has  at  times  engendered  a  sense  of 
iascciirity.  The  opposing  sides  ha\'o  taken,  and  continue  to  take,  major 
stops  to  assure  themselves  (hat  their  nuclear  warheads  and  delivery 
vehicles  are  proof  against  whatever  countermeasures  might  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  other  siclo.  Those  countermeasures  aroes-sentially  designed 
to  increivse  the  chances  of  a  nuclear  armoiuy  surviving  a  pre-emptive 
unclear  assault  hy  the  other  side  and  of  nuclear  weapons  being  able  to 
penetrate  whatever  defences  the  other  might  deploy.  The  reciprocal 
teolmological  development  and  sophistication  of  nuclear  warheads  and 
(heir  lussociated  weapons  systems  which  thus  i-esults  constitule  a 
siiirulling  nnelear  anus  race.  Short  of  mutual  agreement,  it  is  a  race 
Nvhich  has  no  end,  aud  one  which  leads  not  to  a  uniform  state  of  security 
but,  ns  has  been  said,  to  phases  of  major  insecuritv  which  alternate 
with  periods  in  which  relative  seciirity  seems  ajs,snro(^.  The  pace  of  this 
race  cannot  be  expected  to  slow  down  until  concrete  steps  are  taken 
which  lead  to  disarmament  and  which  promote  the  security  of  all 
nations. 

81.  The  United  Kingdom,  which  had  been  associated  with  (he 
United  States  d  the  Second  World  War  in  the 

of  nuclear  weapons,  subsequently  developed,  on  its  own,  a  .smaller 
unclear  armoury,  and,  at  the  start,  delivery  systems  as  well.  Canada, 
which  had  co-operated  with  the  United  Kingdom  diu'ing  (ho  war  in 
the  development  of  nucle.ar  technology,  decided  not  to  embark  on  (he 
manufacture  of  nuclear  we^ipons.  On  the  other  hand,  France,  some  of 
whose  scientists  had  also  taken  part  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
('anada  in  (he  wartime  collaborative  elVort  in  nuclear  lechnology, 
began  (he.  develoiiment  of  its  own  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
vehicles  in  the  1050's.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  has  recently 
become  the  liftli  State  to  follow  the  same  cour.se.  The  exact  number  of 
nuclear  warheads  wliicli  may  now  exist  in  tlie.  vvorld  is  not  known,  hut 
it  is  quite  certain  that  (he  arms  race  between  (he  United  States  ami 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repuhlic.s  alone,  has  resvilted  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  weapons  whose  cumulative  de.structive  power  is  certainly 
more  ih.an  suiricient  to  eliminate  all  mankind. 

THE  CURRENT  PUOSI’ECT 

82.  So  far  as  intermit  ional  security  is  concerned,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  any  further  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  States  or 
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i\ny  further  olnhorution  of  existing  nuclear  ai'scnals  would  lead  to 
greater  tension  and  greater  instahility  in  tlio  world  at  large.  Both  these 
aspects  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  are  significant  to  worM  peace.  The 
iiKuinting  concern  about  the  spread  and  development  of  nuclear 
weations  is  a  clear  manifestation  of  the  fear  which  now  besets  the 
world.  Additional  nuclear  Powers  accentuat  ing  regional  tensions  could 
only  add  to  the  comjdexity  of  the  problem  of  assuring  peace.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  proposition  that  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war  breaking  out  ihi'ough  accident  or  miscalculation  becomes  greater, 
the  larger  the  number  of  countries  which  deploy  such  weapons  and  the 
larger  the  stockpiles  and  the  more  diversified  ihe  weapons  they  hold. 
If  II  nuclear  conflict  were  to  erupt,  however  it  started,  not  a  single 
State  coidd  feel  itself  sec\uv.  Even  if  a  Stale  were  not  subjected  fo 
ilirect  attack,  and  even  if  it  slmtdd  not  exjierience  any  immediate 
consetinences  <if  sneb  an  attack,  it  conld  nevcrlhcle.'S  s\if1’cr  as  a  result 
of  later  radio-active  fall-out.  It  was  largely  becau.se  the  whole  world 
was  concerned  about  the  fall-out  from  the  nuclear  tests  of  tltc  19508 
and  early  IflCtt's  that  the  principal  international  agreement  _so  far  con¬ 
cluded  to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons — the  ))artial  ban  on 
nuclear  tests — was  signed  in  19C3.° 

8.3.  Every  one  of  the  five  nations  known  to  have  nuclear  weapons 
doseril  les  its  mot  i  ves  for  developing  a  nuclear  arsenal  as  purely  tact  ieid- 
defensive  and/or  defensive  by  deterrence.  Not  one  would  claim  that  it 
l\ad  developed  the  weapons  because  of  their  value  as  woaiious  ot  offence. 
Hut  the  transformations  which  have  occurred  over  the  past  twenty 
years  in  the  balance  of  strategic  power  in  the  world,  as  well  as  what  is 
implied  by  nuclear  war,  have  produced  a  vastly  different  scene  from 
the  one  which  existed  at  the  start  of  tlie  Second  World  War.  It  is  also 
jdaiii  from  the  history  of  the  pa.st  twenty  years  that  the  possession  of 
a  nuclear  ai'senal  does  not,  and  oannof.  signify  the  same  thing  to 
different  countries,  either  in  terms  of  military  jiower  or  of  political 
security,  rorrespoudingly.  it  stands  to  reason  that  countries  which 
have  not  embarked  upon  ihe  devclojnnent  of  nuclear  weapons  will  have 
refrained  from  so  doing  because  of  a  variety  of  differing  views  about 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a  ste]). 

8-1.  The  iHfssibilily  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  counti-ies  ae- 
{piiriug  a  unclear  arsenal  is  attributable  to  different  sets  of  motives. 
In  some  quarters  flie  fact  that  tbe  existing  nuclear  weapons  Powers 
have  so  far  failed  fo  reach  agreement  either  about  sto])]>ing  tbe  furtlier 
development  or  of  freezing  or  reducing  their  own  nuclear  arsenals  is 
regarded  as  an  argument  for  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
other  nations.  In  searching  for  greater  security,  some  may  il'-io  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  a  state  of  mutual  deterrence  has  been  generated  hetweeo 
the  c.xisting  nuclear  weajions  Powers,  a  corres]  urn  ding  situation  could 
he  created  between  any  other  Powers  who  already  possess  the  industrial 
and  lechnological  background  necessary  to  make  bombs  and,  in  future, 
between  countries  which  do  not  a.s  yet  do  so.  Rut  against  such  views, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  nowhere  has  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  made  it  pos.sible  to  dispense  either  with  troo)is  on  the  grov.nd 
or  with  conventional  arms.  Any  new  country  which  emharl;c<l  on  (lie 
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protluctioii  of  miclcar  weapons  would  soon  find  Hint  it  liad  entered  a 
new  linns  race  williout  having  providetl  itself  with  the  option  of 
abandoning  the  old.  Thus,  the  burdeii  of  an  nrnis  rni'e  witli  coiiven 
tionnl  weapons  is  compounded  ns  soon  as  a  nation  embarks  upon  the 
path  of  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  Moreover',  tlie  insecurity  which 
would  be  brought  about  by  entering  the  nuclear  arms  race  would  mako 
it  imperative  to  iinjirove  continuously  the  sophistication  of  the  nucloai 
\vea|»)ns  and  their  delivery  systeiusj  ns  well  as  measures  for  providing 
an  early  warning  of  an  impending  attack.  The  niudear  arui<  rai  c 
dema  ds  immenso  technological  and  other  ivsouivcs  and,  id'  ii-clf. 
creates  conditions  under  w  hich  the  economic  progress  of  a  nut  ion  could 
stagnate.  The  internal  insecurity  engendered  by  the  di\ei>iiin  of  rc- 
souive.s  can  bo  unite  as  serious  as  the  external  threat  to  the  nation. 
Again,  the  acquisition  by  any  nation  of  nuclear  wcapme  could  al  o 
trigger  a  change  in  its  interiiat  ioiial  relations.  Non-nuclear  neighbours 
could  be  templed  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons,  or  they  might  perhaps 
undeiiake  iniinediate  jireceiuive  military  ai-lion.  Having  nuclear 
weapons  on  one's  own  territory  might  bring  with  it  the  penalty  of 
becoming  a  direct  target  for  nuclear  attack.  nuclear  capalnlity 
intended  to  deter  or  ofl'set.  another  on  a  bilateral  bas'e^  would  be  com- 
fionted  with  changing  alliances  and  changing  halances  of  power. 
"Wiiat  had  been  intended  to  lie  a  military  aim  ver  to  one  set  of  tluvals 
might  then  ttppear  inadequate,  subject  to  quick  neutralization  or 
eliminat  ion  in  the  event  of  tin  onthroak  of  nnclear  hostilities.  Similarly, 
the  c.xisting  nuclear  Powers  might  react  hv  eoiuilcnneasures  aiid/or 
iittempts  to  strengthen  their  own  iiosition  in  tlie  region  and  ilmrohy 
intensify  (heir  own  arms  race.  Nuclear  weapons  nations  ate  al.'o  faeeil 
with  the  [irohleinsof  est  ahlishiiig  systems  of  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
within  their  own  borders.  Not  only  must  there  he  protection  against 
!!!isu>e;  the  tensions  which  would  exist  if  .serious  eix  il  strife  were  to 
occur  in  a  nation  that  jiossessed  miclear  weai»<>ns  would  he  greatly 
inieiisilied.  If  these  prol  lems  are  not  adequately  solved,  there  are 
added  risks  to  tlio  .-ecuiily  of  that  nation  and  to  tlic  world  as  a  whole. 
It  is  presumably  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  the  einergenee  of  a 
fouitli  and  then  a  lU’lh  mielear  weaiions  Power  has  not  stinuibUed 
fiirllicr  pro! i  feral  il  l!  over  (ho  past  three  years,  lint  the  situation 
remains  far  from  stable.  Even  the  world-w  ide  eoneern  ahoat  ji'  olifera- 
tioii,  whieli  the  major  Powei-s  clearly  share,  has  not  as  yet  leu  to  any 
measures  of  nuclear  disarniument. 

85.  Clearly  any  arms  race  absorbs  resources  which  mi-  ''tiRa  -e 
be  used  to  impnive  standards  of  living.  The  struggle  to  iiiq  '  ing 

conditions  is  nio.st  etl’ectively  jiui-sucd  when  advanced  tcci....  .'.^ical 
jiroducts  are  freely  exchanged  between  eountiies.  This  process  is 
liiudered  hy  the  mutual  fears  and  suspieious  associated  with  an  arms 
race.  The  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  now  still  on  a  small  scale, 
are.  oxpee.tcd  in  the  yeum  ahead  to  become  a  major  significance  to  world 
prosperity.  Most  nations  are  member  States  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  wliich  was  ostablislied  “to  accelerate  and 
enlarge  the  contribution  of  atomic  energy  to  peace,  health  and  jiros- 
perity  throughout  the  world’v’®  In  recent  yeai-s  they  liavo  agreed 

"Art.  II  of  the  I.A.B.A.  Statute  (Awierloan  Foreign  Policy;  Current  nocii- 
mcnis,  1956,  p.  015). 
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alioiit  the  1100(1  to  develop  a  system  of  safeguards  involving  inspection,? 
to  assure  (liat.  materials  and  facilities  acqniml  to  assist  a  programme 
of  peaceful  uses  are  not  diverted  to  anv  military  purpose.  In  no  case 
doe.s  the  Agency  assist,  any  trade  loathing  to  nuclear  weapons.  The 
achievement  of  the  Agency’s  mission  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  peaceful  development  of  the  whole  world. 

TUB  ISSUB  OP  TACTICAL  WBATOXS 

86.  A  second  motive  additional  to  the  search  for  “security  through 
deterrence”  which  might  encourage  proliferation  is  the  view  that  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  constitute  a  form  of  armament  superior  to  con\  entional 
weapons  in  field  warfare.  Some  military  commentators  assume  that 
armies  could  use  such  weapons  against  each  other  within  the  zone  of 
contact  of  a  battle  area.  If  only  one  side  to  a  dispute  possessed  and 
deployed  nuclear  weapons  and  was  known  to  bo  ready  to  use  them  so 
as  to  acliicve  its  objectives,  regardless  of  any  international  repercus¬ 
sions,  the  possibility  exists  that  it  might  gain  an  advantage  either 
from  the  threat  of  using  them — (hat  is  to  say,  the  threat  itself  would 
deter  the  military  actions  of  its  opponent; — or  from  the  re.sults  of  their 
actual  use.  It  is  also  just  credible  that  if  both  side.s  were  to  possess 
such  weapons,  whatever  their  actual  nature,  and  one,  two  or  even  a 
few  wore  to  bo  exploded,  the  two  sides  would  disengage  because  of 
the  realization,  having  obsen^cd  the  consequences  of  their  use,  that 
the  conflict  might  escalate  into  an  uncontrollable  conflagration.  These 
things  arc  possible.  But  the  contrary  is  far  inorci  likely.  It  is  hardly 
likely  tliat  a  non-nuclear- weapons  country,  living  in  a  stute.  of  hostility 
with  a  neighbour,  (jould  start  to  furnish  itself  with  a  nuclear  arsenal 
^yithout  oitlier  driving  its  neighbour  to  do  the  same  or  to  seek  protec¬ 
tion  in  some  form  or  other,  explicit  or  implicit,  fiom  an  existing  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  Power  or  Powers.  Equally,  if  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
political  ol)iective.s,  one  of  two  sides,  both  of  which  pos,se,ssed  and  de¬ 
ployed  nuclear  weapons,  were  to  have  the  will  to  initiate  the  use  of 
its  weapons,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  nuclear  engagement  eould  bo 
stoj)pe(i  once  it  had  started.  The  speed  of  military  reaction  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  past  military  operations  do  not  encourage  any  opposite 
conclusion,  From  what  has  been  said  in  section  1  of  the  report,  it  is 
clear  that,  given  that  both  sides  to  a  conflict  deploy  nuclear  weapons, 
it  is  highly  delmtable  whether  there  are  any  circumstances  of  land  war¬ 
fare  in  which  such  Aveapons  could  be  used  as  battlefield  weapons  or, 
if  they  were  so  used,  AA'ould  confer  any  military  advantage  to  oit.  er 
side  in  the  zone  of  contact.  Whatever  significance,  can  be.  attributed  to 
tactical  nuclear  Aveapons  is  to  be  found  essentially  in  the  concept  of 
deterrence, 

NUCLEAR  W^EAPONS  IN  TUB  POLITICAI,  CONTEXT 

87.  The  third  argument  Avbich  is  somefinies  advanced  in  faA’onr  of 
the  ncfinisition  of  nuclear  Aveapons  is  that  doing  .so  promotes  political 
independence,  enhajices  national  ])restige  and  thus  a  cnnnfrv’s  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  inte’^national  scene.  A  contrai-y  view  is  that  the  inrtucncc  of 
certain  PoAven  ::  « '('•rnational  atTairs  Avonld  he  the  .same  it  is  whether 
or  not  they  pc)  .scs:--  j  nuclear  AA’capons.  The  issue  of  prestige  is  equally 
debatable.  Umio:;'  ^edly  there  may  for  a  short  time  be  some  imponder- 
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able  element  of  prestige  in  the  manifestation  of  the  teelmological 
l)imess  which  is  implied  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons.  But 
this  prestige  is  a  mixed  blessing  and  could  rapidly  generate  those  de¬ 
leterious  reactions  on  the  part  of  neighboviring  States  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

8S.  When  one  asks  whether  or  not  the  acquisition  and  further  devcl- 
opiueiiL  of  nuclear  weapons  increases  securiry,  one  thus  ends  up  with 
two  very  simple  questions.  The  first  is  what,  in  fact,  have  nuclear 
weapons  contributed  so  far  to  military  ]iowor?  Insofar  as  this  question 
can  bo  answered,  the  reply  can  only  he  that  while  the  nuclear  weapons 
Powers  have  never  sunered  aggression  on  their  own  territories,  and 
while  the  state,  of  mutual  deterrence  which  prevails  between  the  two 
Super  Powers  has  helped  to  avert  anj'  head-on  conflict  between  them 
and  has  indeed  imposed  a  new  kind  of  restraint  in  their  political 
actions  with  respect  to  ench  other,  it  has  not  made,  it  po.ssible  for  cither 
to  reduce  its  military  e.\[)enditures  in  general  or  to  neglect  the  eilec- 
tivcne.ss  of  its  conventional  armoury  in  particular.  In  a  smaller  way, 
the  same  conclusion  applies  to  hoth'the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 

89.  At  tlie  same  time,  profound  limitations  clearly  exist  in  the  pos¬ 
sible  nse  of  these  weapons,  The  consequences  of  then  employment 
either  in  all-ont  war  or  in  field  wai’fave  would  be  so  disastrous  to  both 
sides  that  it  is  very  diflicult  to  conceive  of  circumstances  in  wliich  they 
could  be  used.  Where  two  sides  j;)osscs.s  such  weapons,  it  is  totally  un¬ 
realistic  to  suppose  that  one  could  use  them  in  a  military  conflict  with¬ 
out  provoking  retaliation  by  the  other,  Once  retaliation  liad  occurred, 
it  is  also  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  nuclear  conflict  would  not  escalate 
in  intensity.  The  possibility  that  it  might  not  cannot  be  excluded;  but 
the  chances  are  much  greater  that  it  would.  The  .situation  miglit,  of 
course,  bo  totally  different  if  only  one  side  to  a  localized  conflict  pos¬ 
sessed  nuclear  weapons.  But  here  one  needs  to  observe  that  views  about 
the  value  of  nuclear  weapons  as  actual  instruments  of  military  power 
vary  just  as  much  in  States  that  do  not  possess  nuclear  weapons  as  in 
those  that  do.  For  example,  over  the  past  twenty  years  non-nuc.lear- 
weapons  countries  have  not  been  deterrexl  from  engaging  in  battle  on 
or  near  their  own  ground  with  States  possessing  nuclear  weajions,  In 
these  encounters,  the  latter  have  not  found  that  their  pos.session  of 
nuclear  wciijjons,  and  their  deployment  in  the  theatre  of  operations 
has  made  the  course  of  conventional  war  any  easier.  Indeed,  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  no  nuclear  weapons  State  has  been  able  to  de¬ 
rive  any  immediate  military  advantage  from  tlie  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons,  let  alone  use  them  to  gain  an  easy  victory. 

9t).  The  second  question  is  in  what  way,  if  at  all,  does  the  2>ossession 
of  nuclear  weajions  strengthen  power;  or  what  quality,  if  any,  do  such 
weapons  impart  to  it?  This  is  a  much  more  diflicult  question.  National 
security  and  political  power  are  tenuous  concepts.  'I’here  are  countries 
which  enjoy  a  high  measure,  of  bolli,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  count  among  tlie  military  Powers  of  the  world.  Equally,  while 
the  nuclear  Powers  have  at  times  been  able  to  exercise  immense  politi¬ 
cal  power  and  economic  influence  in  world  affairs,  there  have  also  been 
moments  in  recent  history  where  this  has  not  been  so,  regardless  of 
the  great  nuclear  forces  of  wliicli  they  dispose.  Corre.spondingly,  the 
possession  of  nuclear  foi'ces  does  not  necessarily  prevent  a  decline  in 
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political  influence.  Were  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  a  nuclear 
arsenal  to  impose  a  major  economic  and  technological  burden  on  a 
country,  it  is  possible  that  jmssession  of  such  an  ai’senal  would  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  reduction,  and  not  with  an  increase,  in  both  the  na¬ 
tional  security  and  political  influence  of  the  countrj'  concerned. 


CONCLUSION 

91.  Since  the  sense  of  insecurity  or.  the  part  of  nations  is  tlio  cause  of 
the  arms  race,  which  in  turn  enhan.ces  that  very  insecurityj  and  insofar 
as  nuclear  armaments  are  the  end  of  a  spectrum  which  begins  with  con¬ 
ventional  weapons,  the  problem  of  reversing  the  trend  of  a  rapidly 
worsening  world  situation  calls  for  a  basic  reappraisal  of  all  inter¬ 
related  factors.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  ensuring  security  can¬ 
not  bo  found  in  an  inci’ease  in  the  number  of  States  possessing  iiuclc.'.r 
weapons  or,  indeed,  in  the  retention  of  nuclear  weapons  liy  the  Powers 
currently  posse.ssing  them.  An  agreement  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  recommended  by  the  United  Nations,  freely  ne¬ 
gotiated  and  genuinely  observed,  would  therefore  be  a  powerful  step 
in  the  right  direction,  as  would  also  an  agreement  on  the  reduction  of 
existing  nuclear  arsenals.  Security  for  all  countries  of  the  world  must 
bo  sought,  through  tlie  elimination  of  all  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  banning  of  their  use,  by  way  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

92.  A  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  prohibiting  the  underground 
testing  of  nuclear  devices,  would  also  contribute  to  the  objectives  of 
non-proliferation  and  would  clearly  help  to  slow  down  tlic  nuclear 
arms  race.  So  would  effective  measures  safeguarding  the  security  of 
non-nuclear  countries.  Nuclear-weapon-free  zones  additional  to  those 
of  Antarctica  and  Latin  America,  covering  the  maximum  geograph¬ 
ical  extent  possible  and  taking  into  account  other  measures  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  would  equally  be  of  major  assistance. 

93.  These  measures  are  mentioned  neither  to  argue  the  case  for  them 
nor  to  set  them  in  any  order  of  priority.  W^hat  Hie  analysis  of  Hie 
whole  problem  shows  Is  that  any  one  of  them,  or  any  combination  of 
them,  could  help  inhibit  the  further  multiplication  of  nuclear  weapons 
Powers  or  the  further  elaboration  of  existing  nuclear  arsenals  and  so 
help  to  ensure  national  and  wordd  security.  But  it  must  be  realized 
that  these  measures  of  arms  limitation,  however  desirable,  cannot  of 
themselves  eliminate  the  threat  of  nuclear  conflict.  They  should  bo 
regarded  not  as  ends  sufficient  in  themselves  but  only  as  measures 
which  could  lead  to  the  reduction  of  the  level  of  nuclear  armaments 
and  the  lessening  of  tension  in  the  world  and  the  eventual  elimination 
of  nuclear  armaments.  All  countries  have  a  clear  interest  in  the  e\  o- 
lution  of  a  world  which  allows  of  peaceful  and  stable  coexistence.  Non¬ 
nuclear  weapon  co\intries,  as  well  as  those  which  possess  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  need  to  work  in  concert,  creating  conditions  in  which  there  should 
be  free  access  to  materials,  equipment  and  information  for  achieving  all 
the  peaceful  benefits  of  atomic  energy,  and  for  promoting  international 
security. 

94.  This  report  gives  the  bare  outline  of  the  disasters  which  could 
be  associated  with  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  discusses  the  nature 
and  variety  of  the  economic  burden  they  impose.  And  it  unhesitatingly 
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concludos  from  the  considerations  that  have  been  set  out  (hat  whatever 
the  path  to  national  and  international  security  in  the  future,  it  is  cer- 
lainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  further  spread  and  elaboration  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  threat  of  the  immeasurable  disaster  which  could  befall 
maaikind  wore  nuclear  war  ever  to  erupt,  whether  by  miscalculation  or 
by  mad  intent,  is  so  real  that  informed  peojile  the  world  over  under¬ 
standably  beconie  impatient  for  measures  of  disarmament  additional 
to  the  few  measures  of  arms  limitation  that  have  already  been  agreed 
to — the  limited  ban  on  testing,  the  prohibition  of  luu  lear  weapons  in 
outer  space,'*  and  the  nuclear-free  zone  of  Latin  America.*-  Inter¬ 
national  agreement  against  the  further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  and  agreements  on  measures  of  arms  control  and  disarinaiuont 
will  promote  the  security  of  all  countries.  The  United  Nations  has  the 
overriding  responsibility  in  this  field.  The  more  effective  it  becomes  in 
action,  the  more  powerful  its  authority,  the  greater  becomes  the  as- 
suranco  for  man’s  future.  And  the  longer  the  world  waits,  the  itioie 
nuclear  arsenals  grow,  the  greater  and  niore  dillicult  liecomes  the  e\  t‘n- 
tual  task. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee;  Mexican 
Amendments  to  Draft  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  Octo¬ 
ber  12,  1967  ‘ 


13.  M'e.  have  reached  the  stage  in  our  discussions  at  which  each  dele¬ 
gation  has  expressed  its  views  on  the  draft  non-in'ol iteration  treaty  “ 
on  at  least  one  occasion.  1  have  aslcccl  to  si)eak  today,  therefore,  in  oriler 
to  provide  the  inembei’s  of  this  Committee  with  some  views  on  certain 
of  the  ameiulments  which  have  been  proposed  to  the  ium-prolifcrali<>ii 
treaty.  In  the  last  several  weeks  the  co-Chairmen  have  met  many  times 
to  discuss  all  the  suggestions  which  havcbcc-n  made.  I  slmuld  like  today 
to  talk  about  the  proposals  ntade  by  the  representative  of  Me.xico - 
and  possible  alternative  formulations  to  meet  the  points  he  has  raised. 
We  very  much  appreciate,  the  constructive  aim  of  the  Siigge.stions  he 
has  made,  as  well  as  the  many  helpful  and  serious  eonnnerds  offereil 
by  other  delegations. 

14.  I  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  at  this  time  to  give  a  dofini- 
t  i\  e  response  regarding  the  Mexican  proposals.  As  I  am  sure  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Mexico  and  other  representatives  here  will  understand  and 
appreciate,  those  suggestions  raise  a  number  of  important  and  complex 
problems.  Moreover,  not  only  do  wo  have  before  us  the  texts  proposed 
ny  Mexico,  but  wo  must  also  take  into  account  the  comments  of  other 
delegations  regarding  those  suggestions. 


’*  pp.  38-43. 

*'  Ante,  pp.  08-83. 

*  ENDC/PV.338,  pp.  7-10. 
’  Ante,  pp,  838-341. 

*  Ante,  pp.  3M-395. 
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15.  The  first  proposal  submitted  by  the  Mexican  delegation  consists 
of  a  rearrangoincnt  of  article  IV  on  the  protection  of  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy.  This  question  has  been  the  subject  of  intense  interest, 
particularly  among  the  non-aligned.  The.  representative  of  Mexico  has 
proposed  amendments  to  the  present  language  in  an  eH'ort  to  bring  it 
closer  to  what  several  members  of  the  Committee  would  like  to  see 
in  the  treaty.  Ho  has  suggesteel  the  recasting  of  part  of  the  article  in 
stronger  and  more  positive  terms. 

16.  The  United  States  delegation  shares  the  objectives  sought  to  be 
advanced  by  the  Mexican  suggestion.  It  is  indisputable  that  all  coun¬ 
tries  in  a  position  to  do  so  should  co-operate  in  contributing  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  do^•elopment  of  the  applications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
pui'poses,  especially  in  the  territories  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
parties  to  the  treaty.  However,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  some  dele¬ 
gations  that  the  precise  terms  of  the  Mexican  formulation  may  in  some 
respects  create  too  sweeping  and  too  general  an  obligation.  According¬ 
ly  consideration  is  being  given  to  other  possible  formulations;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  in  the  reasonably  near  future  a  positive  recommen¬ 
dation  on  that  subject  can  be  made  to  this  Committee. 

17.  The  second  Mexican  suggestion  calls  for  an  operative  article  in 
the  non-proliferation  ti’eaty  concerning  (he  sharing  of  potential  heue- 
ftts  from  peaceful  applications  of  nucleai-  explo.sive  devices.  Here  it 
has  been  the  intention  of  the  United  States  that  benefits  from  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  should  bo  available  through  appropriate  interna¬ 
tional  lu'ooedures  to  non.uuclear-wea])on  States  jiarties  to  the  treaty 
on  a  non-discriminatory  basis,  and  that  tlie  chaise  for  these  nuclear 
explosive  devices  should  be  as  low  as  jmssible.  Tii  fact,  if  the  draft 
treaty  Avere  to  be  adopted  even  in  its  present  form,  we  should  consider 
oui'selves  committed  to  canning  out  the  declaration  of  intention  now 
contained  in  the  preamble.  In  view  of  that,  consideration  is  being  given 
to  alternatir'e  formulations  whor-oby  such  a  commitment  might  possibly 
be  stated  in  even  more  definite  tenns.  However,  since  our  discussions 
have  not  been  concluded  on  this  subject,  the  United  States  is  not  able 
now  to  say  what  sort  of  recommendation  wo  hope  will  be  made  shortly 
to  the  Committee. 

18.  Our  Mexican  colleague  has  sugge-sted  also  that  the  folloAving  pre¬ 
ambular  paragraph  be  transferred  to  an  operative  article  of  the  treaty. 

.  .  .  nothiriR  in  thi.s  Treaty  affects  the  riglit  of  any  group  of  States  to  conclude 
regional  treaties  in  order  to  assure  tlie  total  absence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  tlieir 
respective  territories. 

The  United  States  delegation  has  stated  its  view  that,  on  balance,  such 
a  paragraph  belongs  in  tiie  preamble  to  the  treaty ;  but  we  must  agree 
that  our  colleague  has  put  forth  some  very  strong  arguments  for  a 
contrary  view  and  we  are  looking  Avith  sympathy  at  the  Mexiciui 
suggestion  on  tliat  point. 

19.  Finally,  the  delegation  of  Mexico  has  suggested  for  our  con¬ 
sideration  a  draft  article  in  which  nuclear-Aveapon  States  parties  to 
the  treaty  Avould  imdertalce  to  pursue  negotiations  regarding  cessation 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  disarmament.  Tlie  United  States  delega¬ 
tion  fully  apprexii.ates  the  great  importnnio  AA-hich  so  many  delegations 
liaA'e  attached  to  ensuring  that  the  non-proiiferntion  treaty  Avill  lead  to 
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progress  in  disarinaineiit.  Tliere  is  no  diJl'erence  between  the  two  co- 
Chairmen  on  that  point.  We  are  determined  that  that  vicAv  will  bo 
lidly  taken  into  aocount.  it  is  one  that  we  siiare  ourselves. 

'20.  However,  as  all  inembei's  of  t he  ('oinmit  tee  are  aware,  tlie  path  to 
agreement  on  arms-control  measures  has  not  been  an  easy  one.  W'e  ali 
know'  that  long  and  arduous  negotiations  preceded  the  limited  test-ban 
Treaty.*  Our  negotiations  regarding  non-proliferation  have  been 
lengthy  and  difficult.  Without  doubt,  negotiations  on  other  measures 
also,  no  matter  how  much  good  will  and  pei-severance  is  brought  to 
bear,  will  be  arduous  and  comp’e.x.  It  is  for  those  reasons  that  wc  must 
he  careful  regarding  the  manner  of  stating  any  undertakings  concern¬ 
ing  subsequent  disarmament  negotiations.  Cleaiiy  the  purpose  of  the 
iMoxican  proijosal  is  to  facilitate,  not  to  complicate,  subsecpient  negotia¬ 
tions.  With  those  considerations  in  mind,  the  Mexic.an  suggestion  and 
possible  alternative  fornndations  to  deal  with  the  (pieslion  are  being 
studied. 

21.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  in  the  very  near  future  for 
the  two  co-Chairinen  to  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  a  number  of  positive  suggestions  for  satisfying  the  basic  con¬ 
cerns  reflected  in  the  Me.\iean  amendments.  In  the  meantime  I  can 
assure  all  members  of  the  Committee  that  we  are  mindful  of  the  need 
to  proceed  as  rapidly  us  possible,  in  view  of  the  relative  shortness  of  the 
time  remaining  to  us,  so  that  the  members  of  this  Committee  may  in 
turn  have  adequate  opportunity  to  consider  our  recommendations. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  October  17,  1967 ' 

•2.  The  negotiations  now'  taking  place  in  (ho  Eighteeii-Mation  Corn- 
mil  tee  in  regard  to  a  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  -  have  entered  an  important,  phiuje.  We  have  to  finish  tlie  elab¬ 
oration  of  a  draft  treaty  in  order  to  ensure  the  solution  of  a  great 
problem  which  has  been  discussed  over  a  long  period  both,  in  tlie 
('ommittee  and  at  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

During  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  (he  draft  treaty  on 
non-proliferation  was  presented  to  the  Committee,  all  delegations  of 
the  countries  represented  here,  have  had  an  opportunity  to  state  their 
attitude  towards  this  document.  The  discussion  that  lias  taken  place 
shows  that  practically  all  the  States  membei-s  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee,  whatever  the  differences  in  their  positions  in  regard  to 
individual  treaty  questions,  regard  this  draft  as  an  important  step  in 
the  disarmament  negotiations,  a  step  which  brings  (he  problem  of 
preventing  tlie  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  closer  to  a  solution.  The  de¬ 
bate  has  revealed  quite  clearly  a  basic  trend  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
diaft  P'eatj’  bj'  many  delegations  in  the  Committee,  namely,  that  this 


‘  liorumt  nix  .1)1  DixarmameiU,  1963,  Jip.  291-203. 
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draft  constitutes  a  basis  for  tbs  achievement  of  an  agreement  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

4.  We  highly  appreciate  the  statements  made  by  the  repre-sentalives 
of  countries  members  of  the  Committee  who  have  spoken  with  approval 
of  the  draft  treaty  and  have  put  forward  their  comments,  considera¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  aimed  at  solving  the.  problem  of  the  non-prolif¬ 
eration  of  nuclear  weapons  as  speedily  ns  possible. 

5.  In  this  connexion  we  should  like  to  note  that  the  Head  of  the 
Bulgarian  delegation,  Mr.  Christov,  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mltteo  held  on  5  September  that  his  delegation  approved  the  draft 
treaty.’  A  positive  attitude  towards  the  draft  treaty  was  also  expressed 
by  the  representative  of  Czechoslovakia,  Mr.  Winkler,  in  his  statement 
at  our  meeting  of  31  August,  in  which  he  evaluated  this  draft  as  an  iiu- 
portmit  coisirihution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  non-prolif¬ 
eration  of  nuclear  weapons.'* 

(1.  The  representative  of  Poland,  Mr.  Qoldbiat.  in  expounding  the 
position  of  the  Polish  People’s  Republic  in  connexion  with  the  snb- 
mis'sion  of  a  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation  to  the  Committee,  stated 
at  the  meeting  of  29  August  the  following : 

The  event  mnrlM  n  turnlng-iioint  in  the  .cix  years  of  efforts  ninieil  .at  stoiii«ing 
the  spread  of  the  most  deadly  Instruments  of  war  ever  devised  liy  unin.  It-  sig- 
nilicnnce,  therefore,  cannot  be  over-estimated.' 

7.  In  giving  a  general  evtduation  of  the  draft  treaty  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee  held  on  19  September,  the  representative  of  Mexico, 
Mr.  C'nslaneda,  remarked; 

.  ,  .  my  Govornment  considers  it  on  the  whole  clearly  satisfactory.  Its  main 
objective,  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  is  adequately  ensured 
by  the  prohibitions  in  articles  I  and  U,  Tliese  are  the  cornerstone  of  the  sy-tem.' 

8.  The  lender  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  .Arab  Republic,  Mr. 
Khallaf,  stated  at  the  meeting  hehl  on  20  September  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  supported  in  principle  the  draft 
treaty  on  non-proliferation.  Hesaid : 

...  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  we  consider — in  principlo-^thc  draft  presented 
to  be  a  valid  basis  for  negotiation,  .  . 

0.  Many  other  delegations  members  of  this  Committee  have  also 
expressed  a  positive  attitude  towards  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  toAvnrds  the  main  obligations 
contained  in  it. 

10,  During  the  debate  that  has  taken  place  since  the  draft  treaty 
vyas  submitted  to  tlic  Committee  there  have  been  put  forward  a  number 
of  constructive  and  useful  considerations  relating  to  one  or  another 
aspect  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Working  papers  containing  proposals  by  Mexico  ’ 


•  ENDO/PV.  328,  p.  8. 

•  BNDC/PV.  32T,  p.  14, 

•  BNDC/PV.  326,  p,  4. 

'  Ante,  p.  306. 

^  Ante,  p.  421. 
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uiid  the  United  Arab  Republic  ®  have  been  submitted  to  the  meinbei  - 
of  the  Committee  for  consideration.  'I'hese  proposals,  wldch  contain 
several  amendment.s  and  additions  to  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty,  have 
been  made  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  desire  to  contribute,  to  tlic  elaboration 
and  conclusion  of  a  treaty  that  would  correspond  to  the  interests  of  as 
great  a  number  of  countries  as  possible.  Tlie.  Soviet  side  i.s  studying 
with  all  due  attention  the  proposals  of  Mexico  and  the  United  Arab 
l\ei)u!)lic,  as  well  as  the  considerations  put  forward  by  all  other  dele¬ 
gations,  and  intends  in  due  course  to  make  a  detailed  stalemont  on  this 
matter. 

II.  In  our  statement  today  we  should  like  to  make  some  preliminary 
comments  on  questions  that  have  been  raised  in  the  Committee  during 
the  discussion  of  the  draft  treaty  on  noit-i)r()liferation.  Great  attention 
has  been  given  during  the  debate  to  the  problem  of  the  peaceful  devel¬ 
opment  and  use  of  nuclear  energy.  AVc  note  in  Ibis  connexion  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  many  delegations  expressing  sati.sfaction  at  the  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  draft  treaty  of  a  special  article  concerning  research,  produc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  by  all  parties  to 
the  treaty. 

lil,  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  delegations  have  put  forward 
])roposals  to  include  in  the  treaty  additional  articles  regarding  the 
lieaceful  deyclojnnent  of  nuclear  energy;  in  particular  this  has  been 
formulated  in  the  proposals  of  Mexico,  which  has  submitted  an  amend- 
oil  text  for  article  IV  of  the  draft  treaty. 

13.  The  Soviet  delegation  is  giving  due  attention  to  that  proposal 
and  is  still  studying  it  at  present.  In  doing  so  we  base  onrseh’cs  on  the 
assumption  that  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
sliould  enable  all  countries,  both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear,  to  develop 
their  peaceful  atomic  industries  and  all  forms  of  the  peaceful  \ise  of 
nuclear  energy.  We  for  our  part  will  do  everything  necessary  to  ensure 
tliat  such  a  treaty  shall  correspond  as  far  as  possible  to  the  interests  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  both  on  a  national  and 
an  international  scale. 

14.  During  the  discussion  in  the  Coinmiltee.  gioat  attention  has  also 
been  given  to  the  question  of  jieaceful  nuclear  explosions  as  'part  of 
the  jiroblem  of  Ibe  nse  of  nuclear  energy.  This  is  an  important  ques- 
(inii  which  is  of  fundamental  siguifieaucc  for  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  nou-]U'oliferation  of  unclear  weapons  and,  T  would  say.  for 
the  fate  of  the  future  treaty. 

I."'.  The  re)U’esenlative  of  Brazil,  Mr.  .Vzeredo  da  Silveira,  speaking 
al  the  meeting  of  31  August,  asked  why,  under  the  non-proliferation 
treaty,  the  iion-mielear  countries  must  also  refrain  from  manufactur¬ 
ing  unclear  explosive  devices  intended  for  ])eaeeful  pur)>oses.‘®  "We 
therefore  deem  it  necessary  to  state  once  again  otir  considerations  con- 
eoruing  (be  ])robli>m  of  jieaceful  nuclear  exjdosions. 

1(’>.  In  preparing  the  text  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  we  cannot  disregard  the  fact  that  in  the  world  today 
there  are  forces  tliat  are  striving  by  every  means  to  pave  a  way  to 
niic'car  weapons  for  fbemsehes.  Tlxcliision  of  the  luaiiufactiire.  and 
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noquisition  of  niidear  explosive  dovi^os  froin  the  st-ope  of  the  treaty 
would  opeu  up  a  wide  loo|)-hole  for  violation  of  the  treaty.  Indeed,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  technolopry  of  the.  nianufaetnre  of  nuelear  ex- 
]')h)sive  devices  in  no  way  dilfers  essentially  from  the  technology  of 
tlip  manufacture  of  nuclear  weai^ona.  Thp.se  nuclear  explosive  devices 
could  he  used  without  any  particular  difl'iculty  as  unclear  weapons. 
Thus  the  representative  of  Ethiopia,  ^fr.  Zelleke,  siieakinp;  on  tl\is 
.sidiject  at  the  lueetinp:  of  the  Committee  held  on  .5  Octoher,  stated  with 
comidete  justification : 

.  .  .  we  are  oouviiieed  of  tlie  fact,  and  so  far  it  lias  imt  liocn  cliallriiic’il  i'lat 
file  technolog.v  required  for  tlie  production  of  iieneefnl  luick  ar  explo-^ive  devir-es 
is  tlie  same  ns  that  required  for  nuelear  wenjKms,  and  also  that  the  sauie  peaccfnl 
devices  can  serve  to  wage  a  war  with  a  onnseqnential  devastation  equal  in 
inagnltude  to  that  of  nuclear  weapons.'" 

17.  In  order  diat  the  non-proliferation  trenly  may  hooume  a  really 
effective  and  reliable  instnuuent  for  jn'eventine:  the  s)U’ead  of  unclear 
weapons,  it  must  cover  all  nuclear  explosive  devices  without  exception, 
as  is  provided  for  in  the  existing  draft  treaty.  Any  other  solution  of 
this  problem  would  he  contrary  to  the  very  idea  of  non-proliferation 
and  at  varianw  with  the  rosointions  of  tl'ie  Thiited  Nations  General 
Assembly,  which  has  laid  down  as  the  main  basis  for  a  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  the  principle,  that  all  ways  and  looti-holes  for  the  direct  or 
Indirect  firoliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  must  he  closed. 

18.  Of  coni'se,  renunciation  by  the  non-mielenr  countries  of  tlie 
manufacture  and  acquisition  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  should  in  no 
way  cause  any  detriment  to  those  countries,  if  the  need  should  arise, 
for  them  to  carry  out  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  some  particular  economic  development  project. 

19.  We  consider  that  this  question,  inclndinp  the  procedure  and 
conditions  for  carrying:  out  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes, 
could  he.  settled  on  the  basis  of  a  separate  intornatioual  apreemenl.  It 
is  from  these  positions  that  tlie  Soviet  Gniou  approaches  a  treafy  on 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  examine.s  the  eonsideva- 
tions  put  forward  hv  a  mimber  of  delegations  concerning  the  problem 
of  peaceful  nuclear  exp.losions.  Wo  as,snme  that  sjiecific  proposals  in 
this  regard  will  bo  submitted  to  the  Committee  after  all-round  con¬ 
sultations  on  the  question. 

20.  In  discussing  the  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation,  many  dele¬ 
gations  have  l')ut  forward  considerations  concerning  the  link  lietwoen 
non-proliferation  and  other  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament.  This 
question  was  also  reflected  in  the  draft  article  TV-C  proposed  by 
^fexico. 

21.  The  ]U'camI)le  to  the  draft  treaty  before  (he  Commiltee  emite.ins 
provisions  expressing  the  intention  of  the  ))artips  to  tlu'  treaty  to 
achieve  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  ce.ssation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  But,  as  is  evident  from  the  statements  made  by  many  deleirations, 
the  link  between  the  problem  of  non-proliferation  and  other  di.'anua- 
ment  measuivs  should,  in  their  opinion,  ho  expres.sed  more  directly  in 
the  draft  treaty,  and  a  separate  article  devoted  to  this  subject  should 
be  inserted  into  it. 
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22.  Moreover,  some  delcmiLioiis  luivc  expre.sscd  (he  view  that  (lie 
noii-prolil'erntioii  treaty  should  impose  dii’ect  obligations  on  the 
parties  to  it  to  carry  out  other  meitsures  of  miolear  disarmament.  The 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  (ho  problem  of  unclear  dis¬ 
armament  is  well  known.  "We  have  asserted  and  continue  to  assert  the 
need  for  agre.ement  on  a  wide  range  of  measures  relating  to  nuclear 
disiumaineut.  The  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations 
immediately  on  various  disarmament  measures. 

2;i.  But  is  it  justifiable,  from  the  point  of  view  of  achieving  agrec- 
nieut  on  non-iu’oliferation,  to  adopt  the  position  of  tying  up  in  a  single 
package  problems  of  noii-nroliferation  and  other  measiire.s  in  the.  field 
of  nuclear  disarmament  ?  is  it  realistic.  a(  the  present  stage  to  strive, 
within  the  framework  of  a  single  treaty  on  non-proliferation,  to  solve 
.several  problems  at  the  same  time?  The  treaty  on  wliieli  we  are  work¬ 
ing  is  intended  to  solve  a  definite  and  specific  question — prevention  of 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  simultaneous  solution  of 
any  other  proulem  would,  of  course,  reejuiro  time,  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  would  at  the  same  time  give  rise  to  further  questions.  If 
we  postpone  the  solution  of  the  non-proliferalion  problem  until  wo 
have  reached  agreement  on  other  disarmament  measures,  tlio  right 
moment  may  be  irretriex-ably  missed.  It  is  bettor  to  settle  the  various 
measures  in  the  field  of  disannaiiiout  one  by  one,  that  is,  separately, 
without  tying  them  up  in  a  single  package  which  would  be  difficult 
to  untie. 

24.  As  is  stated  in  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  should  be  a  first  step  towards  the  achievement 
of  other  measures  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament.  As  for  the  pro¬ 
posals  put  forward  during  the  discussion  for  the  inclusion  in  the  treaty 
of  a  siiecial  article  on  disariiiamont  mattei's,  and  the  specific,  text 
for  such  an  article  submitted  by  the  delegation  of  ?.Ie:;ico.  that  oiies- 
tioii  has  to  be  given  careful  study.  The  Soviet  delegation,  wliich 
attaches  great  importance  to  this  problem,  will  consider  witli  cine 
attention  all  the  proposals  in  this  regard  and  will  submit  appropriate 
recommendations  to  the  Committee. 

25.  In  tlio  discussion  of  the  draft  treaty  on  noii-proliferaiion,  the 
delegation  of  Mexico  also  put  forward  a  proposal  to  embody  in  tlie 
treaty  in  the  form  of  a  separate  article  (IV-B)  the  provision  contained 
ill  the  preamble  that  nothing  in  the  treaty  should  alVect.  the  right  of 
any  grouj)  of  States  to  conclude  regional  treat  ies  in  order  to  assure 
the  total  ahsiMice  of  nuclear  weapons  in  (heir  respective  territories.  'I’he 
Soviet  Union,  as  is  well  known,  consistently  advocates  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  (lemicloarized  zones  in  various  iiarlsof  tlu  worhl  and  regards 
the  esf  ablishinent  of  such  zones  as  one  nf  the  most  inqioi'taut  means  of 
averting  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  In  this  connexion  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gation  would  like,  to  slate  that  the  projio.sal  of  ^lexico  is  in  kciqiiiig 
with  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  (pie.slion. 

2G.  As  we  have  already  mcntioiual.  some  very  important  proposals 
by  the  Thiited  Arab  Eepnblic  have  also  l•oon  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  consideration.  Those  ])roposals,  which,  a.s  we  have  already 
jiointed  out,  are  imbued  witli  a  construct ive  spirit  aiul  a  dcsiie  for  the 
best  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  non-proliferation  and  of  safe¬ 
guarding  the  security  of  all  countries,  will  be  studied  by  ns  with  duo 
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iittontion.  Aftt'r  all-i-ound  consultations  on  the  questions  raised  in 
those  ^noposrtls,  we  shall  put  appropriate  considerations  before  the 
Coiumittce. 

27.  Durinff  the  discussion  of  the  draft  treaty  many  delegations 
Imve  touched  upon  the  <piestion  of  control  over  compliance  with  the 
treaty.  Wo  note  with  satisfaction  that  tlio  overwhelming  opinion  ex- 
lU’Cssod  in  the  Committee  is  that  such  control  should  be  carried  out  by 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  The  repreaeiita- 
tivo  of  the  United  Arab  Re^iuhnc,  Mr.  Khallaf,  confirming  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  his  country  in  favour  of  establishing  control  over  compliance 
with  the  treaty  by  moans  of  IAEA,  stated : 

In  .such  a  treaty  the  only  iii.spcctloa  system  acceptable  ...  is  compulsory  and 
not  voluntary,  International  and  not  regional,  effective  and  not  fictitious." 

28.  The  Soviet  TJnion  has  inaintainecl  and  continues  to  maintain  the 
position  that  control  over  comi)lianc6  with  a  treaty  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  main  difficulties  existing  at  the 
present  time  in  connexion  with  the  preparation  of  a  draft  article  on 
control  are  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  influential  circles  which  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  frustrate  the  drafting  of  that  article  and  tlnis 
to  sabotage  the  solution  of  the  non-proliferation  problem,  wliich 
hinders  their  revanchist,  militaristic  plans. 

29.  It  is  well  known  that  West  Germany  is  creating  an  obstacle  in 
this  matter.  Influential  circles  in  the  FedVrn!  Eepublic  of  Germany 
have  in  the  past  used  any  pretext  to  hamper  progress  in  solving  the 
pi'olilem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Now  they  have 
decided  to  use  the  question  of  control  as  a  pretext  for  hindering  the 
drafting  and  conclusion  of  a  treaty  bv  opposing  the  e-stablishment  of 
a  single  system  of  IAEA  safeguards  for  control  over  the  imiilemenla- 
tion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  In  contrast  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  States  of  the  world,  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Ilopublic  of  Germany  would  like  to  jjut  West  Germany  in  a  ])osition 
which  would  exclude  it  from  the  s<;<)p«  of  inlernational  control  by 
limiting  control  ov  r  it  to  EUR.^TOJf,  whic|\  would  he  tantamount 
to  self-control. 

•"0.  The  qtiestiou  arises;  why  does  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
adojit  such  a  negative  position  in  regard  to  control  over  compliance 
with  a  non-proliferation  trenty  by  IAEA,  whose  system  of  safeguards 
is  recognized  by  almost  one  hundred  States  of  the  world  and  has  been 
tested  in  practice?  That  position  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  (5erniany 
cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to  caution  in  regard  to  the  true  intentions  and 
aims  of  the  policy  of  "West  Germany  in  the  question  of  the  non-prolif¬ 
eration  of  nuclear  weapons. 

hi.  The  Committee,  is  now  con.sidering  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  the  present  time,  the  problem  of  the  non-proliferaiion  of 
nnclear  weapons,  which  is  directly  connected  with  the  aim  of  reducing 
the  danger  of  nnclear  war.  The  solution  of  this  problem  will  promote 
not  only  progress  in  the  wliole  field  of  disarmament,  but  also  the 
slrcngfhening  of  the  peace  and  .security  of  all  countries.  In  solving  this 
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pi-oblolu  the  iiUerosts  of  disarmament  clasli  Avith  the  interests  of  mili¬ 
tarization,  those  of  security  Avith  those  of  rcvanoliism,  tliose  of  peace 
Avit  h  those  of  aviu’. 

.5:2.  On  the  achievement  of  aflreement  on  non-proliferation  will  de¬ 
pend  to  a  considerable  extent  the  development  of  subse<iuent  interna¬ 
tional  i-elations,  Avhether  they  Avill  be  directed  toAvards  peaceful 
co-operation  among  the  peoples  and  utilization  of  the  great  scientific 
(liscoA'eries  of  our  times  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  or  Avhelher  they 
Avill  involve  humanity  in  a  neAv,  oatu  wider  anus  race  with  all  its 
horrifying  consequences  for  the  peoples  of  all  countri  s,  largo  and 
small,  develoijing  lUid  developed,  nnclear  and  non-nuclear. 

The  Soviet  delegation  expresses  the  hope  that,  de.spite  the  dilH- 
culties  and  obstacles  Avhich  Ave  am  encountering  in  Avorking  out  the 
final  te.xt  of  a  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation,  the  forces  opposing 
that  treaty  Avill  be  overcome.  All  those  aa-Iio  are  inlei  e.sled  ii»  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  international  tension  are  hopefully  aAvaiting  the  completion  of 
our  work  and  the  earliest  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-prolifont- 
tion  of  nnclear  Aveapons.  To  men  of  good  Avill  this  is  a  means  of  safe¬ 
guarding  life  and  Avell-being  not  only  for  our  generation  but  for 
generations  to  come.  They  reject  the  policy  of  pracrnslination — in  fact 
of  sabotage — AA’hich  is  being  pursued  by  certain  circles  in  connexion 
Avith  the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  For  our 
part,  Ave  should  like  to  express  the  assurance  that  the  Soviet  Union  avUI 
clo  its  utmost  to  bring  fins  important  task  to  a  successful  conclusion  iu 
order  to  strengthen  the  ix'ace  and  security  of  all  peoples.” 


Statement  by  the  Romanian  Representative  (Ecobesco) 
to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Draft 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  {Extracts},  October  19,  1967  ' 


22.  The  Romanian  delegation,  u])on  instruction.s  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania,  lias  the  honour  to  submit 
ollicially  a  Avorking  paper  containing  amendments  and  additions  to  the 
draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  miclear  AA-eapons.- 1  shall  uoav 


ACDA  Dopiit.v  Dirertor  Fif^ltcr  mmlo  llio  following  romroont  on  tlie  Soviet 
statement : 

...  I  found  it  on  the  whole  a  luo.st  thoughtful  and  in  large  part  construetive 
speech.  Only  iu  re8i>ect  of  one  part  do  I  find  niy.self  enlled  upon  to  oxiire-^s  a 
someAvhnt  different  view.  The  problem  of  article  III  on  which  wo  arc  still  work¬ 
ing  and  on  which  the  co-Chairraen  nro  still  negotiating  Is.  it  is  true,  n  difllenlt 
one  :  but  I  do  not  feel  that  the  situation  Is  quite  ns  dismal  n.s  the  representative  of 
tlio  Soviet  Union  seemed  to  describe  it  in  hi.s  remnrlcs.  In  particular.  I  believe 
that  in  working  ont  the  difticult  problems  before  os  it  is  not  fair  to  ehnrnctorizc 
tho  position  of  any  country  whose  intero.sts  are  nffceteil,  whether  it  is  at  this 
table  or  not  nt  tliw  tabic,  a.s  that  of  a  saboteur.  This  is  a  problem  that  ran  be 
solved,  and  I  think  It  Avill  be  sob’ed  AAlth  the  co-operation  of  all  tho.se  who  sin- 
ccrelv  wish  to  halt  proliferation  (KXDC  I*V.  .TW.  p.  12>. 
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read  oid  tliis  doenmenL  I  should  like,  to  explain  that,  in  order  to  mal'Ce 
it  easier  (o  understand  this  text,  we  have  in  numbering  the  paragraplis 
of  I  Ix'  i)reand)le  regardetl  as  tl»e  first  paragrajdi  the  one  beginning  wit  h 
t  he  words : ‘'Tlie  Slides  coiu’hiding  tins 'Treaty  .  . 

ITho docanieiit  is  printed  infra.] 


dtl.  Tt  is  nol  my  intention  In  iirdve  today  :i  delailed  ]>resenl ation  of 
the  worlcing  pajter  f  hit'  just,  reiiil  out.  ’\^'e  ])ro])ose  to  fulfil  that  ])leiis- 
aid  duty  during  our  hu  r  interventions.  Ilowever.  we  slioulcl  like  to 
take  this  oi.ipoet unity  to  explain  the  main  ideas  contained  in  our  doeu- 
inenl ,  and  aho  the  reasons  for  the  Romanian  jtroposals  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  they  rest.  Here,  first  of  all,  are  the  main  ideas  to  whieli 
the  document  gives  expression. 

'21.  'The  first  category  rtdales  to  the  inclusion,  in  the  preamble  to  tlic 
non-proliferation  tre^ity.  of  the  fundamental  rer|uiremcnts  laid  down 
hv  rlie  Ignited  Nations  General  Assembly  in  its  well-known  i-e.-^liit  ion 
2023  ( XX)  These  co-ordinates,  which  relate  to  the  very  essence  of  the 
t  reaty,  are  reproduced  word  for  word  in  our  ]>roposals. 

•2"),'  A  second  categrry  has  the  [uirpose  of  jdacing  the  treaty  in  the 
complex  frameAvork  of' measures  designed  to  lead  to  the  p.ccompli.sh- 
ment  of  nuclear  disarmament.  Wo  should  li!ce  in  this  connexion  tojioint 
more  particularly  to  the  pi-oposal  which  defines  tlie  duty  of  the  run  Icar 
Powers  to  undertake  .specific  disannament  measures  and  is  intended  to 
give,  the  non-proliferation  treaty  snbstanee.  vigour  and  durability. 

2fi.  Then  there  are  provisions  intimately  liid<ed  with  the  qiu'stion  of 
the  guarantee.s  l"  lie  given  to  States  not.  possessing  nuclear  weapon.'^. 
Wlien  wo  spenk  of  “giiarantee.s‘',  we  ai'e  guided  essentially  hy  the 
legitimate  concern  of  all  comitrie.-^  am!  all  pi'ople.s  to  enjoy  an  eiihaneed 
degree  of  security.  That  is  the  noble  purj'ose,  pursued  by  the  Romanian 
])rnposal  under  whieli  the  eoimti'es  [)i).ssi‘s.sing  nuclear  weapons  will 
iui’c'e  to  assume  tliro  igh  the  non-jirolife.ralion  treaty  the  fonnal  under¬ 
taking  nevei  in  anv  eiremnstanees  to  use  niielear  weapons  against 
States  wliieii  do  not  possess  and  will  not  acquire  nuclear  weapons,  and 
not  (o  tine, lien  them  with  the  use  of  thennomiclear  weapons. 

27.  Another  group  of  provisions  which  we.  wish  to  sec  incorporated  in 
tlic.  trcs'.'y  relates  to  the  need  to  a.s.snre  arces.s  for  all  Slab's,  on  a  basis 
of  equality  and  .. ithuut  any  discrimination,  to  the  achievements  of 
scii'm  e  and  nuclear  technology.  !'.\  ery  State  has  an  inc.onle.slable  right 
to  undertake  research  and  to  carry  out  programmes  dc.signed  to  ]dace. 
nuclear  energy  at  the  service  of  it,s  progix'ss  and  many-sided  develop¬ 
ment.  Restrictive  or  i.mlugnons  fonns  of  words  concerning  llie  iis<'  of 
nuclear  cnerg'y  for  |)ea>’eful  purposes  would  merely  raise,  grave,  doubts 
and  Instilled  misgivings  in  flie  non-nuclear  cfHudries.  At  the  same  (ime, 
it  seems  ipiite  natural  that  tho  non-nuclear  couiitri>  s  should  also  con¬ 
sider  the  n.sefnlness  of  the  non-pioli  feral  ion  treaty  in  the  light  of  the 
pro'.pects  aiiicii  it  woidd  oj.'cn  up  for  reed  inleinaliona!  co-operalmn 
in  this  field. 
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-N.  lilt?  doLMiiiK'iit-  snliinilk’tl  liy  <ini‘  tlidegal ion  contains  })ro- 

])(wals  designed  to  improve  llie  text  of  the  draft  treat}'  in  order  to 
t'li^iire  an  eli’cctive  veriliiai  ion  <d‘  I  lie  inaniier  in  uldcli  the  ohligai  ions 
assumed  iiy  Slates  [larties  to  ihe  Irealy  are  l'nllille>t,  the  procedure-  lor 
aineniliiig  the  treaty,  aii<l  the  niotlalilies  for  uiihdniwal  from  tlii‘ 
I  reaiy.  'Hie-  convening  of  pe.riotiic  ctmi'erences  to  coiisitler  wlietlier  and 
how  I  he  part  ies  to  tlie  treaty  fullil  their  ohlisxat  ions  constit  iites  a  factor 
si ii'-nhii  nig  the  fiiHihnent.  without  fail  of  the  letter  ami  spirit  of  the 
irea!}  hy  hotli  nuclear  anil  non-nuclear  States.  Our  proposals  concern¬ 
ing  anieiiihiient  of  llie  treaty  and  the coiidit ions  for  witlulrawnl  reflect 
a  -peeiiic,  application  of  the.  principle.'  governing  tlm  whole  law  of 
t  real  ies  and,  tihove  all.  the.  principles  of  I  he  sovereignty  anti  etpia lily  of 

Sla'es, 

L'.i.  Thai  is  all  we  wish  to  stiy  for  the  present  tihoiit  Iho  main  ideas 
ciiiilained  in  our  document.  1  should  now  like  to  deal  with  the  rea-soms 
(111  a  hi<  li  I  ho  ivonia Ilian  proposals  are  hased, 

.'io.  W’e.  should  like  to  stress,  first  of  all,  that  the  propo.sals  which  we 
have  siihinitted  loda\’  to  the  iMghi eeii-Xal ion  ( Viinmit lee  spring  from 
ili(>  unslinkahle  desire  and  resolve  of  the  Itonianiaii  (.tovornmenl  and 
peo[ile  to  tight  aetively  for  (he  strengthening  of  peaee  and  interna¬ 
tional  seenriiy  and  to  contribute  Io  the  solution  of  tho  international 
problems  at  pre.seiit  (’onfronting  mankind,  iiichuling  those,  of  dis- 
aniianient.  In  tliiil  .spirit  W(>  coiisidei  that  it  is  the  tliiiy  of  all  .States, 
whatever  their  si/,e  and  strength,  (o  persevere  in  etforts  to  tackle  con- 
stnictivelv  and  solve,  with  patience  and  an  enhanced  .sense  of  thidr 
res|)on.sil)llity,  <lie.  many  coinjilex  prohlenis  of  disarinanieiU  and  aliove 
all  of  imclcar  disaniuuneivt. 

il.  'Wo  arc  convinced  that  in  searching  for  workable  solutions  to 
iiilernational  prohlenis,  and  indeed  to  any  other  qiie.stion  in  any  ac¬ 
tivity  at  all,  it  is  necessary  to  start  from  the  facts,  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  lealities  of  life.  'I’hat  is  a  truth  which  also  applie.s  with  full 
force.  TO  llie,  (reaiy  oii  the  uoii-prolifcraiioii  of  tiucicar  weapons.  Jf  wo 
wish  to  draw  up  a  lasting  dtnaimeut,  and  if  we  letenuined  not  to 
establish  a  fragile  insfrumciil  whicli  migiif  (■as:,,-  .,ecf.me  misloady  or 
cd'lapsc,  wt<  mu'l  at  all  cosis  powcrfull}  .iii'  lior  if  in  reality.  'That 
hciiig  so,  we  could  not  even  lackle,  let.  aloir,'  solve,  (he  problem  of  non- 
proli  feral  ion  in  isolation  from  the  setting  of  which  it  is  an  integral 
jiar;  ;  (lie  process  of  generul  tlisarmameni  and,  more  paniciilarly,  of 
nuclear  disarmament. 

.‘iJ.  Those  are  (he  reasons  why  we  conliiiue  to  iiiaiiilain  that  (he  iioii- 
jiroli  feral  ion  (reaiy  nmsi  form  part,  of  a  chain  of  iiieasnrcs  designed  lo 
jirohihit  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  stop  (heir  niannfaclme  and 
completely  lo  eliminate  their  exi.stiiig  stockjiiles.  In  .shori,  all  this 
i'ciion  must  represeiii  a  preligiiral  ioii  of  ( he  nil  imaie  aim  :  the  lihera- 
tioii  of  mankind  from  the  spe  're  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

•  !•!.  AVe  are  ccriaiu  iliat  the.  .tiomaniaii  proposals,  if  incorporated  in 
tlic  lioii  '  foi;it’(c;  treaty,  woiihl  close  serious  gaps  in  the  draft 
licrore  to  J  oiipliciipv  hri’  g  the  uou  proliferation  ireaty  iiitfi  com- 
plcle  cohcrirdaiice  wiili  !  he  m.iin  olijectiv'  — nuclear  disarmaiueiil. 

Ut.  S'iuceihe  iioii-p'rolifeialioM  Ireaty  faiilifnily  relief’s  (lie  realilies 
of  the  world  of  today,  if  not  only  camiot  tli.-n-garil  (lie  furuhimcntal 
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})rmcipics  governing  rolations  between  States  but  must  necessarily  bo. 
)asc<l  on  them.  The  fumlamental  postulates  of  strict  respect  for  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty,  equality  of  rights  and  non-intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  other  States  must  bo  the  foundation  of  this  treaty.  One  does 
not  sacrifice  principles;  they  cannot  be  sacrificed.  They  must  bo 
respected  and  defended. 

35.  Equal  security  for  all  Stales,  large  or  small,  nuclear  or  non¬ 
nuclear;  equitable  mutual  obligations  for  all  without  any  exce[i(ion; 
advantages  for  all  countries  based  on  equality  and  non-discrimination ; 
exclusion  of  any  element  which  might  constitute  a  pretext  for  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  States;  rasjiect  for  the  interests  of  all 
States  and  consideration  for  the  positions  which  they  defend — those 
are  the  commandments  deriving,  for  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  from 
the  paramount  principles  of  law  and  justice. 

36.  The  problem  of  non-proliferation,  which  is  now  the  subjert  of 
advanced  negotiations  in  the  Committee,  affects  both  the  vital  inter¬ 
ests  of  States  and  those  of  the  whole  international  community.  \Vo\ild 
unjustified  haste  or  insufficient  study  of  the  views  exprc.ssed  by  various 
delegations  make  it  possible  to  arrive  more  easily  at  the  positive  re.-uils 
which,  we  do  not  doubt,  all  the  States  rep^’esented  bore  desire?  That  is 
a  question  which  calls  for  profound  reffection. 

37.  The  Romanian  delegation  considers  that  now,  more  than  ever, 
tho  views  of  all  participants  must  he  taken  into  acerntmt,  so  that  our 
negotiating  body  may  be  a  true  crucible  blending  togcllicr  the  po.-ii  ii>us 
and  interests  of  all  States.  Only  thus  can  an  effective,  equitable,  non- 
discriminatory  and  stable  treaty  be  drafted,  a  treaty  which  can  meet 
the  iegitimato  preoccupations  of  each  and  all.  For,  according  to  an  old 
saying,  no  one  ever  scc.s  so  clearly  into  the  all’iiirs  of  othci-s  as  the  per¬ 
son  whom  they  affect  the  most. 

38.  The  non-proliferation  treaty,  which  wc  conceive  as  an  insirn- 
meiit  for  iinprovi.'’.g  the  iu.fernational  situation  and  for  prom)>iin" 
j'eace,  should  in  no  way  e.stablish  privileges  on  one  side  and  owrlo.id 
the.  other  side  with  obligations.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  sati-fy  the 
aspirations  and  interests  of  .all  countries. 

39.  Mr.  Nicolae  Ccause.sco,  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  tho  Romanian  Commnnist  Party,  said  ii^  a  .stiitemcnt  un  ibe 
foreign  policy  of  the.  Socialist  Rtqmblic  of  Knmania  tliat  be  nrolc  in 
llie  Giand  Natiotial  .\sscnibly  on  24  .Jnlv  : 

TliC  Mon-proliferatioii  of  atomic  weapon.*!  ahoiilil  lonil  to  tlic  cliiniii.'itioii  ..f  tlic 
(tivNton  of  the  world  into  niulciir  iind  iion-iniclejir  l  ounlrics.  In  the  -l rcii.:i li.  iiina 
of  equality  araona  States,  and  to  a  re.al  dintinntioii  of  the  iliiiiKcr  of  \v:tr.  If  llie 
non-proliferatloa  treaty  meets  those  baaie  requirement s,  it  innv  in  fact  con-fcuic 
nil  instruinont  for  slroncthoniiiK  intornntinnni  pence  and  .security  nnd  dcfi-mlini; 
the  lives  of  the  pooidos.  Since  this  concerns  nil  (leojiles  and  iill'nnt!  imi>iMi,ili*;t 
forco.s,  nil  the  countries  of  the  w.wld  slionld  (nkc  part  in  ilm  dcl'ntc-  ..n  -m.  Ii 
measures,  nnd  the  nb-ienee  of  certtiin  countries-  cspccinily  o|’  -.nm. 
nuclear  weapons— i.s  likely  to  hazard  the  surress  of  non-|iriilif*T:ilion.  Ucni  .ni.s 
considers  that  the  efforts  to  jirepnre  a  iion  proliferiitioii  trenty  nicetiiis  tin-  inler- 
psts  of  ilie  KPiiernl  progres-:  of  iiiniikind  nnd  of  inicrniitioiiiil  pen.-c  n,  i-t  lie 
continued. 
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Romanian  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Amendments  and 
Additions  to  the  Draft  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  1967^ 

1.  After  the  third  paragruph,  introduce  a  new  paragraph : 

“Recognizing  that  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  war  can  be  eliminated 
only  by  the  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
pi'ohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
existing  stockpiles  of  such  weapons  and  of  the  means  of  their  ile- 
livery”. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  paragraph,  add  the  following  provisions: 

.  .  based  '  the  following  iirinciples: 

( a )  The  treaty  should  be  void  of  any  loop-holes  which  might  permit 
nuclear  or  non-nuclear  Powers  to  proliferate,  directly  or  indirectly 
nuclear  weapons  in  any  form ; 

(b)  The  treaty  should  embody  an  acceptable  balance  of  mutual  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  obligations  of  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
Powers ; 

( c)  The  treaty  should  be  a  stop  towards  the  achievement  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  and,  more  particularly,  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  ; 

(<1)  There  should  ho  acceptable  and  workable  provisions  to  ensure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty; 

( e)  Nothing  in  tlie  treaty  should  adversely  affect  the  right  of  any 
group  of  Slates  to  conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  ensure  the 
total  absence  of  nuclear  weaiions  in  their  respective  territories”. 

;l.  Replace  (he  present  I'ifth  preambular  paragi-aph  by  the  following 
text: 

‘•PiKlcrtaking  to  co-operate  in  facilitating  the  application  of  In- 
tei-national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  to  their  peaceful 
nuclear  activities  in  accordance  with  the  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreements  concluded  by  them”. 

4.  A.^'ter  the  sixth  ’paragraph  insert  a  new  paragraph; 

'Ajlirmirig  the  absolute  right  of  all  States,  whether  they  j)osscss 
mie'car  wea])ons  oi'  no'.,  to  undertake  research  on  the  peaceful  ap¬ 
plications  of  imc'ctu  energy  and  to  u.sc  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes,  both  now  and  in  the  future,  on  tlie  basis  of  equality  and 
without  any  discrimination". 

‘  ENDC/109,  Oct.  19,  19G7.  The  draft  treaty  appears  an/e,  pp.  338-341, 
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5,  Ill  tlie  iiiulli  paragraph ; 

Replace  the  wnrcls  “ileclaring  tiieir  intention”  by  the.  words  “ex¬ 
pressing  their  determinat  ion”. 

A-fter  the  words  “through  ajipropriate  international  procedures’’, 
add  the  words;  “accepted  by  all  Slates  signatories  to  the  Treaty”. 

6.  In  the  twelfth  preainhnlar  jiaragrajih,  after  the  words  “in  order  to 
facilitate  the  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons”,  amend 
the  text  to  road;  “the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
liquidation  of  all  their  existing  stockpiles,  and  the  elimination  from 
national  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery, 
and  to  achieve  eventually  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  strict,  and  effective  international  control.” 

.AirncLE  III  A 

1.  “The  nuclear-weapon  States  Parlies  jo  this  Treaty  undcrtal:e  to 
adopt  specific,  measures  to  bring  about  as  soon  as  possible  the  cessation 
of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  reduction  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery”. 

2,  “If  five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty  such  meas¬ 
ures  have  not  been  adopted,  the  Parties  .shall  consider  the  situation 
crer  ted  and  decide  on  the  measures  to  be  taken”. 

Article  III  B 

“Nuclear-weapon  Stales  Parties  to  this  Treaty  solemnly  undm-lnkc. 
never  in  any  circumstances  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  non-nuclear-weapon  States  which  undertake  not  to  manufac¬ 
ture  or  acquire  nuclear  weapons”. 

Arhcle  IY 

After  the  woi’ds  “use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purpnse-s”,  add 
the,  words  “on  a  basis  of  equality”. 

Auttci.e  V 

Delete  the  second  sentenoo  of  paragrapl;  2  and  replace  it  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  text; 

“The  amendment  shall  enter  into  force,  for  every  Party  bin  ing  de- 
jiosited  i^s  instfument.s  of  ratification  thereof,  tipon  the  deposit  of  in¬ 
struments  of  ratification  l>y  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties,  including  the 
instruments  of  ratification  of  all  nuclear-weapon  States  Parties  to  this 
Treaty  and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the  date  the  ameiulniont  is  cir- 
culufisl.  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Governor  of  (lie  International 
Atomic  Energy  .\gency”. 

•2.  After  paragraph  fl,  insert  a  new  paragraph  : 

Such  conforenres  shall  be  convened  thereafter  jnsiodically  every 
five  years,  to  review  the  iiianner  in  which  the  obligations  assumiMl  by 
all  Parties  to  thiPi’reaty  are  carried  out. 

Ahtkt.f.  VII 

Delete  the  last  scutenco  of  this  article,  beginning  with  the  words 
“Such  not  ieo  shall  include  .  . 
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Statement  by  the  Italian  Representative  (Caracciolo)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarinainent  Committee:  Draft  Non¬ 
proliferation  Treaty,  October  24,  1967  ‘ 

2.  ]u  i(s  ol'  1  Auii'ust,"  and  laltM-  iu  (liut  <»f  i2;»  Aiigusi.  llu’ 

Italian  dcli-iialion  infoniu'd  tlio  Cnimuittcf  of  (hi-  irasoiw  wliicli  prc- 
it  fi'om  talking  up  a  iio.^ition  in  )<>gar<]  to  tin-  noii-pi-oli  fi'iation 
treaty  *  before  tlie  pro.'cdure  prescribed  for  the  coiisultalioii  of  its  jRir- 
liainent  v  as  completed.  At  (be  .same  time  it  gave  an  implied  as>nian<  e 
t  ba(  that  procedure  would  be  sl,arte<l  as  soon  as  possible. 

•'i.  That  pledge  lias  been  seru|tiilously  kept,  and  in  a  vote  last  T’bnrs- 
day  the  Italian  Senate  api)ro\ed  tlu'  amis  pur.sned  by  the  Government, 
vvhicli  are,  lirst,  the  conchrsion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  and 
.secondly  the  im])rovoment  of  tlie  (e.\t  before  us  along  tlie  linos  already 
set  forth  in  the  Committee  by  tlie  Italian  delegation  in  its  previously- 
mentioned  sfalcmeiits.  Those  improvements,  which  were  listed  by  llie 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  in  Ids  statement  in  (he  Senate,  relate  in  lirief 
to  ( he  following  points : 

Tlie  haliuioe  of  ohligalioiis  and  respoiisiliilit ies  between  mielear 
I’owersand  noii-nnclear  Powers: 

Specilic  undertakings  coneeriiing  unclear  disarmament  !iv  tlie  mi¬ 
elear  Powers,  over  against  the  unconditional  and  nhsolntc  remineiiition 
of  atomic  weapons  which  the  noii-iimdoai'  countries  are  railed  upon  to 
make ; 

A  certain  lle.xibility  in  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  relating  to  dura¬ 
tion,  amendments  and  the  right  of  withdrawal : 

The  formulation  of  a  te.xt  which  could  not  iu  any  cireiimstaiicos 
become  an  obstacle  to  rlie  development  of  European  unity. 

4.  In  my  statement  today  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  I  have  just  mentioiied.  Several  speakers  in  the  debates  have  al¬ 
ready  dealt  with  many  of  those  questions  and  ]>ut  forward  specific  and 
constructive  proposals  for  ini]n’oving  the  draft  treaty.  Moreover,  we 
know  from  the  statements  made  at  (he  meetings  of  12  and  17  October  '■ 
that  tlie  co-(diairmoii  are  carefully  studying  the  suggestions  and 
anieiidments  wliich  have  been  submitted  liere  and  intend  to  inform  the 
Committee  of  their  own  reactions  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  certain  that 
the  spirit  of  eo-opcr.\tion  shown  .so  far  by  tlie  spon.sors  of  the  treatv  will 
lead  them  to  take  these  legitimate  concerns  into  account,  citlier  by  in¬ 
corporating  the  necessary  provisions  in  tlie  text  or  by  iminoving 
certain  preambular  .and  operative  paragraphs  of  the  treaty. 

.3.  1  shall  also  refrain  today  from  any  comment  on  article  III,  which 
is  st  ill  left  blank  in  tlie  text,  in  order  not  to  hinder  (he  intensive  and,  I 
liope,  fruitful  work  of  tlie  (•o-(^liairnieii  and,  at  the  .'^aine  time,  tlie 
eonsiiltalioiis  which  are  taking  place  outside  this  Committee.  Italy, 
as  a  non-nuclear  but  highly-industrialized  country  using  nnclear  en- 

'  i  :.MHVl>V.  .atl.pp.  4-7. 

'  .1  nir,  pp,  312-31."i, 

’  Ante,  pp.  3.ait-.'«i2. 

‘  Ante,  pp.  338-.a41. 

"  .late,  pp.  5i3-.''.ir..  rAr>-r,2i. 
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or^  for  peaceful  purposes,  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  a 
balanced  formulation  of  that  article. 

6.  For  my  part  1  should  merely  like  to  recall  today  two  principles 
which  appear  to  us  essential  and  which  I  should  like  to  emphasize : 
first,  that  controls  slnnld  relate  strictly  to  verification  of  the  commit¬ 
ments  which  are  to  bo  undertaken  by  nucle.ir  and  by  non-nuclear  coun¬ 
tries:  secondly,  that  they  should  not  conflict  with  the  commitments 
already  undertaken  by  some  countries  which,  like  my  own,  form  part 
of  a  regional  comiruraty  deeply  devoted  to  international  co-operation. 
My  delegation  may  make  comments  after  the  presentation  of  a  text 
which,  wo  hope,  will  meet  the  concerns  and  requirements  to  which  I 
haie  referred. 

7.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  on  article  V  of  the  treaty ;  because  I  tliink  that, 
in  expressing  at  the  meeting  of  12  October  my  support  for  the  sugges¬ 
tion  put  forward  by  the  United  Kingdom  delegation  that  the  duties  of 
the  revision  conference  should  bo  widened  to  include  assurance  that 
the  purposes  of  the  preamble  were  being  realized,  and  I  stressed  clearly 
enough  the  Italian  position  in  that  regard.®  We  believe  in  the  need  to 
give  a  legal  value  to  the  declarations  of  intent  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  concerning  the  link  to  be  established  between  this  treaty  and 
other  specific  disarmament  measures, 

8.  From  the  beginning  of  our  negotiations  my  delegation  has  always 
held  that  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  in  order  to  comply  with  its 
aims,  should  be  so  conceived  and  constnu  ted  os  to  eliminate  any  ele¬ 
ment  which  could  render  it  inoperative.  For  that  reason  I  wish  to  focus 
my  statement  on  a  part  of  article  VII  of  the  draft  treaty  which  has  so 
far  not  been  considered  in  depth. 

9.  The  first  paragraph  of  that  article  states  that  the  treaty  shall  be 
of  unlimited  duration.  That  is  a  very  far-reaching  statement,  because 
it  is  not  the  lot  of  man  to  pledge  eternity.  Moreover,  if  we  look 
back  across  our  thousairds  of  years  of  history,  we  see  very  few  non- 
institutional  treaties  that  have  simply  survive  tire  vicissitudes  of  one 
generation,  let  alone  achieved  immortality.  Therefore  we  fear  that  to 
aflirm  a  principle  so  remote  from,  reality  may  introduce  into  the  treaty 
an  element  of  weakness  t's.thcr  than  of  strength. 

10.  The  advocates  of  urrlrmited  duration  have  asserted  that  too  short 
a  duration  would  not  give  the  non-nuclear  countries  time  to  become 
truly  converted  to  the.  idea  of  nuclear  disarmament,  because  the  date 
of  expiry  of  the  treaty  would  be  so  close.  I  must  confess  quite  ■'rankly 
that  1  am  not  convinced  by  that  argument,  Whereas  too  short  a  dura¬ 
tion  may  have  tliose  drawbacks,  the  other  extreme  solution,  that  of 
unlimited  dur-atioir,  seems  to  mo  to  have  equally  serious  drawbacks, 
because  it  would  deprive  the  treaty  of  the  credibility  which,  on  the 
contrary,  should  constitute  its  strength. 

11.  AVe  all  know  that  futui’e  generations  will  have  to  live,  oven  on 
a  strictly  technological  level,  in  a  setting  very  different  from  tlie  pres¬ 
ent  one.  To  imprison  them  in  an  iron  corset,  which  could  not  be  ad¬ 
justed  the  changing  conditions  of  history,  would  in  our  opinion 
expose  that  corset  to  tire  danger  of  bumting.  Wo  therefore  prefer  a 


“  For  Ambassador  Oaracclolo’s  statement,  see  ENDO/PV.S38,  pp.  10-11.  The 
U.K.  proposal  appears  ante,  p.  47'' 
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t-loel  corset  which,  being  more-  flexible,  could  more  cfl’cctively  assure  the 
continuation  of  the  treaty.  Furthermore,  in  strict  law  some  countries 
iiiiglit,  when  they  came  to  sign  a  treaty  of  unlimited  duration,  iind 
tliemselves  in  cxtnstitutional  difliculties. 

12.  In  order,  therefore,  to  increase,  the  force  of  lhi.s  treaty  and  at 
the  same  time  to  remove  potential  oltstacles  to  its  conclusion,  the  Ital¬ 
ian  delegation  desires  today  to  submit  to  the  Committee  the  following 
amendment  intended  to  replace  the  hrst  paragrajdi  of  article  VII : 

This  treaty  .shall  liave  a  duration  of  X  years  and  .shall  be  renewed  automati¬ 
cally  for  any  party  which  shall  not  have  given,  six  months  before  tlic  date  of 
expiry  of  the  treaty,  notice  of  its  intention  to  cease  to  be  party  to  the  treaty." 

AVe  have  preferred  for  the  time  being  to  leave  an  X  in  our  amendment 
in  place  of  a  ligure,  in  order  to  give  the  various  delegations  an  ojipor- 
tunity  to  expre.ss  tlieir  views  on  this  subject.  But  we  think  that  in  any 
case  this  imriod  should  not  exceed  that  of  most  of  the  non-institutional 
international  treaties.  It  also  seems  to  us  that  the  proposed  amendment 
could  bo  regarded  as  an  aoceptablo  compromise  between  the  idea  of 
unlimited  duration  and  that  of  a  fixed  term.  It  provides  that  tlio  treaty 
shall  always  remain  in  force  for  those  who  do  not  denounce  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  allows  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  its  operation  to 
withdraw  after  a  certain  number  of  years. 

13.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  recall  the  words  spoken  by  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  non-proliferation  treaty  at  the 
end  of  his  statement  in  the  Italian  Senate : 

The  line  followed  so  far  by  Italy  aims  at  encoui'aging  the  conclusion  of  the 
negotiations  wittiout  sparing  any  effort.  We  are  indeed  convinced  that  the  aim 
to  be  pursued  is  not  solely  to  solve  the  problein  of  preventing  the  proliferation 
Ilf  nuclear  weapons,  but  is  al.so  to  enable  us  to  facilitate  through  its  achievement 
itie  solution  of  the  otlier  problems  which  threaten  Uie  jicncc  of  tlie  world. 


Italian  Amendment  to  Article  VII  of  the  Draft  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  Treaty,  October  24,  1967  * 

1.  Tills  treaty  shall  have  a  duration  of  X  years  and  shall  be  renewed 
automatically  i'or  any  party  which  shall  not  liave  given,  six  months 
before  the  date  of  expiry  of  the  treaty,  notice  of  its  intention  to  ceai^o 
to  be  party  to  the  treaty. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  McCloskey:  Arms  Sales  to  Israel  and  Arab 
States,  October  24,  1967  ‘ 

Mr.  McChskey:  I  have  a  statement  on  arms  for  the  Near  East. 
Fii-st,  let  me  recall  that  our  policy  with  respect  to  the  arms  sales 
has  always  been  one  of  maxiimiin  restraint.  -Vnd  that  ramains  our 
policy  today. 


’  /ii/ca. 

'  EXDC/200/Rev.  1.  Oct.  20,  1967,  The  draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp.  33S-311. 
‘  Dep  •rtment  of  State  U.  lletin,  Xov.  13. 1907,  p.  052. 
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We  have  under  cx>ntinuing  review  the  qiiestioji  of  what  aetions  we 
should  take,  consistent  with  (hat  spirit  of  reslraim,  to  support  United 
States  interests  in  the  Near  East.  As  part  of  '"his  review  process,  we 
have  now  decided  to  release  selected  items  of  military  materiel  to 
Israel  and  certain  Arab  states, 

I  Avant  to  emphasize  the  word  “selected,’’  to  make  clear  that  this 
is  not  in  any  sense  an  open-ended  decision  nor  an  opening  of  the 
lioodgates. 

Virtually  all  of  this  materiel  Avas  ordered  from  military  or  commer¬ 
cial  sources  before  the  C-da}-  war  in  June  and  has  l)een  held  up  since 
that  time. 

Noav,  the  decision  here  Av.as  taken  a  short  time  ago.  And  for  the  Inst 
week  Ave  haA-e  been  engaged  in  consultation  with  a{)propriatc  hlembers 
and  committees  of  the  Congress. 

So  far  a, 5  the  iiAateriel  is  concerned  it  includes  repair  parts,  comiio- 
nents,  and  related  items  withoAit  Avhicli  I'opair  facilities  Avould  shut 
doAvn  and  equipment  could  not  be  maintained  in  Israel  and  certain 
Arab  states,  countries  Avhich  traditionally  have  looked  to  the  United 
States  and  othe,r  Western  countries  as  suppliers  of  their  armed  forces. 

We  are  also  releasing  a  number  of  end  items  ordered  and  in  some 
cases  paid  for  before  June  5. 

The  coimtries  that  avo  are  discussing  here  are  Israel,  Lebanon,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Morocco,  Libya,  and  Tuuisiu, 

Q.  No  Jordan? 

A.  No  decision  has  been  arrived  at  Avith  respect  to  Jordan  at  the 
present  time. 

The  materiel  for  Israel  includes  aircraft  Ave  pi-omised  earlier,  as 
AA'cll  as  parts,  repair  equi{>meiit,  and  components  for  such  things  as,  for 
c.vample,  radios,  Avhich  are  a.ssembled  in  Israel  and  Avhich  are  ordered 
on  a  continuing  basis  from  commercial  and  military  sources. 

Tile  materiel  for  the  various  Arab  countries  is  hugely  communica¬ 
tions  equipment,  trucks,  repair  parts,  const  i  net  ion  materials.  A  small 
number  of  aircraft,  agreed  to  before,  the,  Avar,  are.  included  for  Libya 
and  ^Morocco. 

Q.  Can  you  gire  a  rationale  for  this  derision? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it's  juetty  much  implied  in  our — in  the  first  slate- 
ment  I  made;  tiie  neeil  for,  in  many  cases,  these  spare  jiarls  so  tlial 
industiy  at  the  other  end  doesn't  Ikia-c  to  close  doAvn,  that  defense  in¬ 
ventories  eau  ho  maintained,  and  clearly,  tlie  rationale  that  if  these 
countries  are  unable  to  obtain  thc'^e  committed  dcliveiies  from  the 
United  States  they  (uni  to  other  sonrce.s  of  sup]dy. 

The  Soviets,  as  I'm  sure  iuo.'t  of  you  in  this  room  are  awa'‘e,  have 
maintained  a  substantial  high  level  of  delivery  to  other  conntries  in  t  he 
area,  spoeiticully  he  U.A.K.,  Syria,  and  Iraq,  and  iiave  made  no  secreT 
of  the  fact  tliat  they  are  also  prejiared  to  provide  arm>  to  other  couii 
tries  Avhieh,  at  leist  until  iioav,  have  not  eipupped  their  forces  from 
Soviet  soureos. 
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Statement  by  the  Netherlands  Representative  (Eschauzier) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Latin 
American  Denuclearization  Treaty,  October  25,  1967  ‘ 


My  wishi's  to  express  its  griviit  siitisfaciioii  that  tlie  con¬ 

certed  and  unrelenting  ell'orts  of  tlie  Latin  American  States  liave  cul¬ 
minated  in  an  agreed  text  of  a  treaty  for  the  prohil)ition  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Latin  -Vnierica.- 

Thiis  tlie,  uiiinecedented  initiative  to  actually  create  the  legal  frame¬ 
work  for  t he ell'ective  denuclearization  of  aspecitic  region — ajiarf  from 
Afriea,  which  has  certain  characteristics  of  its  own— h-.o  1/Ocn  brought 
to  a  successful  coiu'lusioii. 

During  pi’cvious  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  also  ot  tliis 
Committee,  my  lelegatlon  has  repoatedh'  stated  that  the  Kotlierlands 
Government  favours  the  cstablishn'.eut  of  denuclearized  zones  in  those 
areas  where  fhei'e  are  no  overriding  obstacles  of  a  political  or  military 


nature. 

It  is  therefore  most  gratifying  that  this  Committee  is  able — at  such 
an  early  stage  of  its  deliberations — to  take  note  of  and  to  discuss  the 
first  complete  blueprint  for  a  deiiuelearized  zone. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  assure  the  distinguished  rc)>resentative 
of  Mexico  tluit  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  t«rm  “denuclearization” 
refers  only  to  "tlic  prohibition  of  mielear  weapons"  and  that  peaceful 
activities  are  in  no  way  inliihited.  1  hope,  however,  that  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  he  will  bear  me  no  grudge  for  occasionally  using  a  familiar 
term  which  has  gained  eurrency  in  our  arms  '•onirol  jargon. 

Mr.  (iarcia-ltobles  also  underlined  the  fact  that  (he  present  item  of 
our  agenda  is  ml  generh-  in  the  sense  (hat  it  is  purely  informative  in 
clianicter,  1  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  extensively 
on  the  principal  elements  of  the  treaty  now  before  us.  But  since  the 
treaty  is  of  inunediatc  cotR’crn  to  tlie  Kingdc-in  uf  the  XetlieihuidN  I 
shall,  with  your  pennis-sion,  Mr.  Chairman, "make  some. brief  emnments 
on  tiiose  major  aspects  which  seem  of  particular  importance  to  me. 

Firstly,  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  relating  to  the  Contiol  Sy.stem 
and  to  IAEA  safeguards  constitute  .a 'dual  precedent.  In  fact,  they  are 
iio  h-.-is  than  a  real  ''break-tlirougli”  in  (he  qiic.-^tion  of  intei national 
vcrilication  of  anus  control  measures. 

The  Latin  Aiuerieaii  Sttite.s  are  the  first  regional  group  of  (‘uuntrii's 
to  aecepi  the  safeguards  of  (he  Agency  in  Vienna,  in  an.-ordauce  with 
article  III,  A.f)  of  its  Statute.^  Thus  (he  obligation  not  to  produce 
unclear  weapons  by  diverting  nucleai-  iiiateiiaL  to  warlike  pur|>o-'e.s 
will  1)0  subject  to  veriiicat  ioii  and  cmitrol  by  the  proper  United  Xat  ions 
organ  which  is  exinessly  designed  to  exereis<‘  such  fuiietious.  This 
might  bo  called  the  ‘•nou-product  ion  clause''  in  the  treaty. 

In  this  eoinicxion,  I  think  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  i!r  fiirtu 
article  13  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatololco  has  already  been  complied  with,  in 


‘  A/C.1/I'V.1,'IK|,  PI).  27  ,'iO. 

’  Aiitr,  pp,  Gt>-S3. 

’.Inio-fran  Foreign  PeiUey:  Current  Docunicnl/t.  t9'>6.  pp.  015  01(1. 
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anticiiialion  of  its  entry  into  forex*.  To  my  ItnowlodKe,  all  existinji 
mielear  facilities  in  Latin  Amerioa  are  alix*afly  eoAered  by  safe^fuanl'^ 
ajrreenients  of  the  lAKA,  with  the  po.ssible  e.\ce])tion  of  *>iie  or  two 
which  are  in  the  i)rocess  of  heinji;  eoveroil  by  such  ii>rreenie!’i-». 

Furthermore,  a  unirjue  feature  of  the  Treaty  is  that  it  estahli-'l'.i's  its 
own  Control  System,  which  also  eovin-s  activitie.s  which  ilo  not  fall 
within  the  competence  of  the  IAEA,  '^ncli  as  the  ‘'non-ac<p!isition’'  of 
any  nuclear  weapons.  From  this  it  will  be  cleai*  that  the  relevant 
articles,  taken  as  a  whole,  constitute  a  comprcdiensive  and  eflicient  sys¬ 
tem  of  oonti'ols  for  the  (Jontractiiiff  Parties  to  tho  Treaty. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  in  the  'I'lcaty  seems  to  hinder  in  any 
way  the  promotion  and  expansion  of  peaceful  aclivilie.s  furthering 
the  economic  and  social  develojnnent  of  t  lie  nat  ions  concerned. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  point ;  I  note  with  interest  Mr.  Onreia- 
llobles’  exjiosition  of  the  implications  of  article  IS,  sotting  forth  the 
circumstances  under  which  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  may  be 
carried  out  by  tho  parties  to  the  Treaty.  From  the  text  of  article  18  it 
follows  that  peacefid  explosions  are  permitted  only  if  certain  condi¬ 
tions  are  fulfilled,  inter  alia,  that  in  accordance  with  article  5,  the  device 
used  shall  not  have  “a  group  of  characteristics  that  are  appropriate  for 
use  for  warlike  purposes'’. 

At  this  juncture  1  shall  not  puisne  this  question  any  further,  since 
it  appeal's  to  mo  more  appropriate  to  comment  on  (his  matter  when 
we  have  reached  (he  relevant  item  on  our  agenda,  i.c.  the  conclusion  of 
a  Treaty  preventing  the  Spread  of  Xucloar  Weapons.  But  I  do  wish  to 
express  the  hope,  here  and  now,  (hat  it  will  prove,  possible  to  devise 
satisfnctoi’y  and  generally  acceptable  procodiucs  for  currying  out 
peaceful  explosions  in  the  context  of  such  a  treaty. 

From  Ib.e  very  beginning,  the  Netherlands  Government  has  been 
represented  by  an  observer  at  the  sessions  of  the  Preparatory  (Ann- 
mission.  Moreover,  it  has  on  several  occasions  declared  its  willingness 
to  become  a  contracting  party  to  the  Treaty  and  to  assume  on  an  eciual 
footing  with  the  other  signatories  all  the  rights  ami  obligations  on  be¬ 
half  of  Surinam  and  the  Netherlands  Aniille.s.  I  am  in  duty  hound  to 
say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  for  the  ('loveniment  of  the  Ivingdom 
that  (he  faculty  to  become  a  parly  to  the  Treaty  has  been  denied  to  it. 
In  resjionse  to  the  hope  expi'esse<l  by  the  representatives  of  Brazil  and 
of  Chile,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  Netherlands  Goveininent  re¬ 
mains  prepared  to  aecci.-*  tho  statn.s  of  dennclcari.xation  on  behalf  of 
Surinam  and  tlu*  Netherlands  .Vntillos,  provided  the  'I'leaty  stand-^  a 
reasonable  chance  of  becoming  binding  upon  a  sullicient  inimher  of 
I.,atin  American  countries.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  soon  prove 
to  be  the  cjUic. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  iliat  Protocol 
II  dot’s  lun  can  y  any  provisions  concerning  a  guarantee  Ity  t  lie  micle;>  r 
Powers  to  tho  .signatories  of  Protocol  I.  The  Ni'tlierlands  Governincni 
confidently  exiiocts  that  the  nuclear  Pnwcr>  which  agree  to  >ign  Piotn- 
col  I  w  ill  be  inepared  to  extend  the  guarani ee.s  eiiihodied  theieiii  nho 
to  Surinam  aiul  tlie  Nclticrlands  Antilles,  after  ihe  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  lias  decided  to  sign  Protocol  I. 
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Statement  by  the  British  Representative  (Caradon)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Latin 
American  Denuclearization  Treaty,  October  26, 
1967' 


Tndivv  I  ronio  to  tlu>  'rri'aty.  1  wisli  to  pay  most  sinci’io 

trilmto  to  llioso  vlio  li\l»)uri‘d  so  tlioroiie-hly  aiul  -o  pcrs'Hti'ni  ly  iiml  so 
siici'i'ssfiilly  to  jiroihioo  it.  I  wisti  also  to  aiiiionnoo  tlio  iiitontiuns  of  my 
( Tovonmiont  on  tlii*  'rroaty.  and  on  tlic  ([uostion  of  siirnatnic  of  its  two 
Additional  Protocols.  I  slnill  nd'er  l>i  ii'll\-  tosoim^of  the  l•ol»-idl‘^•at  ions 
and  intoriirctations  whicli  my  (Soveinment  has  in  mind  in  the  matter 
of  this  'I'reidy,  hut  I  do  not  wish  totlay  to  {ro  into  roinplieate*!  teehni- 
-  al  or  le<ral  ih'tails.  Such  matters  are  important,  lutt  they  are  not  ]iart 
of  my  pnrjmso  today. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  of  us  present  nheit  I  say  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  ^reat  salisfaetion  to  welcome  the  eonrhision  of  (Vie  Treaty. 
When,  over  tlm  years,  this  (\ainmittee  has  roj>eatedly  turned  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  clebatin<i  quevstions  of  disarmament,  all  too  often  we  have  had 
to  e.\pres.s  roneein  at  lack  of  pro;;ri‘.ss.  It  is  a  liaj)py  contrast,  there- 
f(  iv,  to  he  nhle  to  turn  from  frustration  to  siu’cess.  S'o  om*  can  doubt 
that  the  Treaty  reprosottts  a  most  important  advanee  in  disarmnitient 
nefrntiations,  Xo  one  can  qi  t'stion  the  far-reachinir  <'onseqnence  of 
lirovisioiis  which,  when  they  enter  into  forc(>.  can  have  the  ell'ect  of 
excluding'  a  preat  continent  from  the  nuclear  arms  ru<'e. 

It  is  said  that  nothiinr  succee<ls  like  succe.ss.  and  mv  (io\erntnent  has 
no  ihmht  that  the  eonciusion  at  the  heji'inninp'  of  this  year  of  .a  treaty 
prohihitine:  nmdear  weapons  in  Latin  .\nierica  irreatly  eiicouia^eil  the 
ell'orts  of  the  Ei}rhte<m-Xat ion  Disarmament  ('oininitlee  at  (Jemna  to 
hi'imr  the  nuclear  arms  race,  under  control.  The  eomdiision  of  this 
Treaty  was  a  s]mr  and  tm  eneouruirement  to  the  cont  inninjr  and  difli- 
i-ull  ami  protracted  ne;.rol iat ion  of  a  freneral  mm  prolifmal ion  treaty. 
That  eil’ort  pni's  forward,  and  we  all  dexanitly  hope  tlial  it  will  a  iso  I  >(* 
i-rowned  witli  success. 

I  am  hapjiy  that  I  can  n-spond  to  the  jxlca.s  avhlres'ed  earlier  this 
week  to  my  xleleiration  and  to  others  hv  many  previt>us  speakers  in 
( his  <  'omiiiittee.  T  am  authorized  to  aunomu'e  t  hat  mv  ( ioveniment  has 
now  comideted  its  e.xainiuat  imi  of  the  ii-st  of  the 'I'lcaty  and  that  tlic 
I’nited  Kinjrdom  is  willing  to  slrrti  doth  Aihlitional  Protocols  to  the 
Treaty.  It  is  onr  earnest  hope  that  this  response  hv  the  I'tiited  Kinir- 
dom  in  hecoininfr  the  tirst  ( loxernment  to  annoimcc  its  williii;rness  to 
-leuhoth  Protocols  will  Soon  he  followed  hy  similai-  si alemenis  by  the 
( !.ix eiMiments  <if  the  oilier  .'States  whi  h  po^M'-s  unclear  xveajioiis  or 
which  have  territories  within  the  area  covered  !>y  ihi-  Treaty  for  u  Inch 
I'icv  are  inlernalionall v  resjionsihle. 

In  -lainio  tlie  willmone^s  of  mv  Covcrmnioii  lo  ac.-,  |it  ihc  oidioa- 
lions  under  .Vddilional  Protocol  1  of  the  rpMly.  I  make  it  .  lear  that 
c  a  ec  -till  in  the  pn  icc-s  of  coii'-idi  iim  the  (  h  'mu  nincm  -  of  the  t  ei  ri  ■ 
tones  concerned  in  re'pcci  of  whi<  li  the  1  niied  Kimrd-'m  concludes 

\  (1  I’V  l”.iis.  ],],  7  ij  ilii.  Mean  a. el  j.i.a. an'  |.iniic.i  a../,  i.ii 
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ti'catifts  and  roinains  ’tVp  tlo  not,  lii>\vi‘\i  r.  ani  i;  ij)afi'  any 

ol'jpotion  from  tliein. 

In  tlip  rasp  of  Additional  I'rotorol  IT,  Ifpr  Alajpsty's  (iovprnnipnt 
a>  rept  tlio  obiipation  «pt  (nil  in  llii<  rrotorol  not  t(^  nsp  or  tlirraton  to 
nso  niiplpar  wpajions  a<rainsl  (lip  ConlracMiiifr  l’arti(“^  to  tlio  Ti-paly. 
Ijiko  all  otlior  Afpinliprs;  of  flip  I'nilrd  Nations,  np  havp  acccptpd  tlip 
obligation  iin)ios(‘d  on  us  by  the  Charter  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  foiTP,  and  T  repeat  onep  more  (hat  my  country  Avill  not  use  any 
weapons  at  its  disjiosal,  either  nuclear  or  otherwise,  for  th.e  piirpose  of 
ajrsri'casion.  My  Government  would,  of  course,  have  to  examine,  its 
commitment  under  this  ProtiK'ol  in  the  unlikely  event  of  any  afrirres- 
sion  by  a  Contracting;  Party  in  which  it  was  supported  by  a  nuclear 
weapon  State. 

I  <im  also  "lad  to  be  able  to  reassure  the  reiire.sent.ative  of  the  X'dlier- 
lands  that,  althoupch  it  is  not  committed  to  do  so  under  the  Treaty,  niv 
Government  will  extend  the  scope  of  its  undertakinp  not  to  use,  or  to 
threaten  to  use,  nuclear  wi'apons  a<rainst  the  Contracting  T'aiiies  to 
cover  also  the  Territories  williin  the  zone  of  application  of  the  Tieaty 
which  become  associated  with  the  Tmity  under  Protocol  I. 

As  a  further  demonstration  of  its  support  for  the  Treaty,  my  Gov¬ 
ernment  will,  after  si"uature  and  the  deposit  of  ds  instrument  of  rat  i- 
flcution,  consider  sympathetically  any  request  that  inspections  similar 
to  those  that  will  be  carried  out  in  the  territories  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  should  also  he  carried  out  in  the.  territories  within  the  geo- 
praphical  zone  established  by  the  Treaty  for  which  tiic  United 
Kiiicdom  is  internatioi.nlly  responsible. 

My  Goveniment  will  arranffe  to  sipn  the  Protocols  to  the  Treaty 
shortly  in  Mexico  City,  and  it  intends  thereafter  to  dejmsit  its  instru¬ 
ment  of  ratification  when  the  regulator)’  organizations  of  the  Agency 
come  into  existence.* 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  details  of  our  interpretation  of 
pertain  articles  of  the  Treaty.  But  I  would  emphasize  one  point.  My 
Government  supports  the  lucid  interpretation  of  those  articles  of  the 
Treaty  which  concern  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purpose.s  wliich 
was  given  hy  the  lepre-seutati ve  of  Mexico.  Th.at  is,  tliat  the  Tr'^aty 
does  not  ])orniit  the  Contracting  Parties  to  carry  out  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  unle,ss  and  until  future  advance.s  in  technology  permit  the 
development  of  devices  for  peacef\d  explosions  wh’ch  are  not  capable 
of  being  used  as  weapons. 

My  Government  was  represented  by  an  observer  at  the  negotiations 
in  Mexico  City  xvhich  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty.  AVe  are, 
therefore,  well  aware  that  these  negotiations  were  of  great  difliculty 
and  complexity.  Wts  know  of  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  overcome 
and  to  reconcile  differences  of  view  and  to  find  acceptable  compromises 
on  points  wliere  full  agreement  proved  unobtainable.  AVith  f  iiat  know  I- 
edge  in  mind,  we  salute  the  nations  of  Latin  America.  AVe  pay  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  them  in  that  they  have  given  an  example  to  the  rest  of  us. 
Tliev  have  blazed  a  trail  further  into  the  untried,  little  known,  bnt 
desperately  important  world  of  disannament. 

AV'o  congratulate  those  who  worked  in  fho  Preparatoiw  Commission 
and  in  the  Chancelleries  of  Latin  America  to  make  possible  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  Treaty.  Particularly,  we  echo  the  sentiments  expressed 


'  Tlie  U.K.  signed  the  protocols  on  Dee.  20, 1'.IOT. 
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I)y  scvprul  ofhpr  (U’lc'jinf  ions,  mul  lake  <1ip  oiii>or(iinit_v  of  i'.ir.  prc  - 
piK'p  liore  to  ronfrratiilato  the  ('liairman  of  tlu*  ilolppation  of  Mexi  ‘o, 
Mr.  (jar<'ia  Hohlcs.  u]Kin  tlu'  I'olo  wliich  lip  playtHl  in  tlio  wtnk  of  the 
I’leparatory  ( 'oinmisr^ioii  and  in  tlie  elaboration  of  tin-  Treaty. 

.My  (i(0('nmient  !uo.  sui)i)orted  an<l  enc<i\ira^<'d  llie  ^•lVolt^.  of  the 
Latin  Ann'riean  count rie.s  tlironoliout,  the  m trotiations  and  lias  |mli- 
liely  recognized  the  Treaty  as  a  vahiahle  anus  eontiol  measure.  We 
eery  much  hojte  tliat  steps  will  soon  he.  taken  so  that  the  'I'reaty  may 
enter  into  force.  In  that  c-onne.\ion  we  stilaeh  great  import ain-e  to  the 
establishment  of  the  .Vgeney  for  the  prohihilion  of  nuclear  weapojts 
in  Lttin  America.  We,  note  from  article  28  of  the  Treaty  that  the 
.Vgency  tnay  be  set  up  and  can  commence  it-s  work  as  sckhi  as  eleven 
.States  have  ratified  the  Treaty  atnl  allowed  it.s  provi.dior.s  to  enter  into 
force.  I  congratulate  the'  representative  of  Mexn'o  on  the  action  taken 
by  his  Government  on  20  September  in  becoming  the  first  country  to 
ratify  the  Treaty.  Hy  waiving  th.o  requirements  in  paragra)>li  1  of 
tirticle  28  Mexico  has  taken  the  de<'isive  step  of  allowing  the  Treaty  to 
etiter  into  force  as  far  as  the  Territory  of  Mexico  is  concerned.  Now 
that  all  the  twenty  one  lattin  American  Stales  concerned  I'.ave  signed 
the  Treaty  we  rcsjiect fully  hope  that  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
vStates  will  follow  tlie  example  of  Mexico.  Wo  welcome  particularly 
the  sfatoment  maclo  hy  Jamaica  here  this  morning.  We  look  forwari.1 
to  the  time  when  the  'ri'eafy  has  entered  into  force  thronghont 
the  area. 

I  should  like  to  end  by  emphasizing  again,  I  hope  on  liehalf  of  ns 
all,  our  welcome  for  the  Latin  American  initiative.  Karher  this  year  I 
was  privileged  to  visit  several  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  I 
couhl  not  fail  to  inark  the  deeply  felt  concern  in  those  eountries  to 
sjieed  the  economic  clevelo]nnent  of  their  great  continent.  Tlie.  Treaty 
which  we  are  now  discussing  is  further  evidence  of  the  concern  of 
Latin  America  that  resources  should  be  used  to  tlint  ptirpo.se,  rather 
than  in  pursuing  the  dangerous  and  costly  development  of  nuclear 
weapon-s,  and  at  the  same  time  I  confirm  that  my  country  stands  ready 
to  do  all  that  it  can  to  assist  the  countries  of  Latin  America  in  the  civil 
development  of  mieiear  energy . 

It  i.s  in  a  spirit  of  resj)ectful  admiration  and  a  desire  for  further 
fruitful  co-opevatiou  that  I  make  this  statement  on  behalf  of  my 
country'  here  today. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Garcia) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Latin 
American  Denuclearization  Treaty,  October  26,  1967  ' 

Mr.  Chairmari,  my  Government  warmly  welcomes  the  conclusion  on 
Febniaiy  14,  1967,  of  the  Trenty  for  the  Pi-ohibition  of  Nuclear 
IVeapons  in  Tiatin  America.  At  that  time,  my  Government  deelnred 


‘f.R.  dp'pcntlon  prpss  relonsp  T'Sl'X-108,  Oct.  2C,  ItMIT.  Tlip  trp.stv  and  nrnm- 
cnls  fire  printed  ante,  pp.  08-83. 
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that  “it  consiclcml  the  eonehi?ion  of  thi';  first  inlenmtionnl  '.iistni- 
ment  establishing  a  nnclear-free  zone,  to  he  an  event  of  nniqne 
nificance  .  .  .  We  hope  that  the  Treaty  will  constitute  a  nule.-tone 
on  tlie  road  to  fieneml  aiul  complete  disarmament,  ami  in  particular, 
that  it  n-ill  lead  in  the  near  future  to  the  conclusion  of  a  worUl  nnle 
ti-eaty  prohibiting  the  prolifenition  of  nuclear  wiMpons.  =  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  my  delegation  extends  eongratnlatunis  to  vlu-  twenty 
Latin  American' nations  who  are  already  sigimtories  to  the  lrenl\. 
and  nai-ticuhuly  to  the  Govemment  of  Mexico  which  lum  alread.v 
ratified.  In  this  conneolion.  I  wish  to  express  iny  delegation  s  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  outstanding  work  of  Senor  Garcia  Kohles  Cliairinaii 
of  the  Prepaintoi'y  Cominis-sion  and  the  nienihei's  of  that  t  oinmission 
who  negotiate  the  drafting  of  the  Trcety.  .  ,  , 

It  is  indewl  fitting  that  Latin  Ainerka  is  tne  urst  area  of  the 
world  which  has  produced  a  detailed  treaty  cDilKalying  the  nnelear- 
feee  zone  concept,  with  provision  for  verifying  compliance  hy  (he 
Parties.  Latin  America  ha.s  traditionally  been  an  area  where  solutions 
to  problems  have  been  sought  thi-ough  the  development  Oj.  law  aval 
regional  cooperation.  Latin  America  has  provide<l  world 
in  the  development  of  mteniational  pclitieal  organization  Ihe  t).\s 
is  the  oldest  i-egional  organization  devoted  to  luohlenis  of  jieiu'e  and 
security.  Latin  American  st.atesmanship  and  optinii'mi  made  » 
nificant  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  T  iiited  Nations  l  iiar- 
ter.  Latin  American  faith  in  the  ren.-mnahlcnes.s  of  man  has  t  rnim)died 
in  the  Treatv  before  us  todnv.  Mv  Government  supports  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  countries  of  the'rcgion  to  maintain  the  high  level  of  uiier- 
national  comity  which  has  served  as  an  example  to  other  areas  ot  the 
world.  The  oiihstanding  leadei-ship  displayed  hy  T.iilm  America  has 
e-stablished  a  historical  landmark  pointing  the  way  to  further  anus 

control  measures.  .  , 

The  Treaty  in  basic  tenns  prohibits  the  contmeting  parties  irom 
nrodneing.  testing  or  possessing  nuclear  weapons  in  their  respective 
territories.  It  also  forbids  the  receipt  or  installation  ot  any  nueieai 
weai/ons.  An  agency  is  provided  to  ensin'o.  compliance  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  procedures  set  forth  in  the  Treaty.  The  primupal  mean^  loi 
verifying  compliance  will  be  through  the  application  of  Intcniatiniuij 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  the  nuclear  activities  of  each 
signatory  andthrongh  spetial  inspections.  The.se  provi.sions  are  aimed 
at  ensuring  compliance  with  (he  prohibition  on  nnHear  weapons  while 
at  the  same  time  fostering  the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear 

technology.  .  ,  ,  •  . 

^ily  Government  has  lieen  engaged  with  other  nations  over  tlie  past 

several  yeare  in  discussions  designed  to  preclude  the  spread  of  nuclear 
wea’''ons  to  countries  and  areas  which  do  not  possess  them.  We  hai  e 
mniiWined  that  a  prohibition  on  deployment,  pos.ses.sion  or  inanii- 
facture  of  nucieai  weapons  in  areas  where  they  haa^e  not  been  imrn- 
diieed,  under  appropriate  circumstances,  could  constitute  a  fiinda- 
inental  step  toward  universal  agreement  on  this  non-prnlifevatmn  of 
nuclear  weapons. 


'  .Infe,  p.  ns. 
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Oil  a  mmihor  of  oivsisions,  niy  Govcrimiont  lias  sot  forth  four  biisii’. 
n'(|\iiiYim'nts  nliicli  it  bolirvas  sliouhl  rlituartrri/.r  i>iic!a-ir-froo  zoiips. 
Tliese  requiiYincnts  wpia  siu'rinotly  srt  fortli  by  Mr.  Kostrr  in  a  lettrr 
tlate<l  DcoYinlipr  10,  1005,  to  tlio  O'hairnian  of  the  I'reparatory  t'oin- 
lui.ssion.  Senor  Garcia  lioblca,  which  states,  “The  United  States  sup¬ 
ports  tlie  cmation  of  nnclear-fi-ee  zoiuv.  such  a.s  a.  Latin  American 
nuclear-free  zone,  where  the  initial  1\  o  for  such  zones  ori{!;inates  within 
the  area  concenieil:  whore  the  /'Mie.  includes  all  .states  in  the  area 
wliose  participation  is  (loomed  important :  where  the  creation  of  a 
/.one  would  not  disturb  necessary  security  arran<renu‘nts;  and  where 
jirovisions  arc  included  for  followinjr  uji  on  alleged  violations  in  order 
to  give,  misonablo  assurance  of  compliance  with  the  zone.”  ^ 

The  Treaty  tor  the  rrohioition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  .\mer- 
ica  moots  these  basic  roquiremoms.  Kiist,  the  elYort  has  been  totally 
Latin  American  in  character.  The  initiative  for  creation  of  the  zone 
stems  from  a  joint  declaration  by  the  1’i’esidcnts  of  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Ecuador  and  Mexico  proposi:  g  the  Denuclearization  of  Latin 
America  on  April  29, 1903.*  In  response  to  this  proposal  on  tJte  initia¬ 
tives  of  Brazil,  the  General  Assembly  unanimously  passed  resolution 
1911  (Xnip  which  e.\prcssed  the  hope  that  the  Latin  American 
states  would  initiate  studies  leading  to  such  a  zone.®  Second,  virtually 
all  the  countries  located  within  the  zone  have  either  signed,  or  indi¬ 
cated  their  intention  to  sign,  the  Treaty  or  approval  of  the  principles 
of  the  Treaty.  This  offers  promise  that’the  agreement  will  be  oiftKjt've. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Cuba  is  t  lie  sole  e.xcention. 

Third,  the  security  balance  within  tne  area  will  not  be  affected. 
Fourth,  the  Treaty  contains  provisions  for  veri^ing  compliance  witli 
its  obligations  and  for  investigation  to  detennine  violations  of  the 
Treaty  and  for  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  event  that  a  violation 
should  occur.  We  welcome  the  intention  to  apply  the  IAEA  safe¬ 
guards  to  the  nuclear  activities  of  each  country. 

Pixitocol  II  of  the  Treaty  provides  that  nuclear  weapon  states  would 
midertaice  to  respect  the  obligations  set  forch  in  the  Treaty;  would 
not  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  performance  of  acts  invob  ing  a 
violation  of  obligations  undertaken  by  the  contracting  juirtie.  ;  and 
would  not  use  or  threaten  to  use,  nuclear  weapons  against  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties.  My  Government  is  giving  very  careful  and  sympathetic 
coi’.sulpration  to  the  signing  o!  Protocol  II,*  in  the  light  of  our  overall 
security  arrai'.gements  and  the  impoi-taiit  obligations  of  Protix'ol  II. 
5Ve  urge  the  other  nuclear- weaiion  powei-s  to  give  their  urgent  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  Protocol  and  to  the  possibility  of  subscribing  to  it. 

Although  the  Treaty  is  a  Latin  American  effort,  the  UN  played  an 
important  role  as  a  stimulus  and  catalyst  for  regional  action.  The 
IAEA  is  an  organization  with  competence  and  experience  in  which 
the  Latin  .iVmencnn  countries  car.  place  confidence  for  verification  of 
the  peaceful  nature  of  their  nuclear  production  and  scientific 
activities. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairmait,  I  wish  to  emphasize  once  again  the  im¬ 
portance  which  my  Government  nttaches  to  this  Treaty.  As  this 


*  nucnmcxtn  on  Dixonnnmrnt.  106',.  i.p.  OCIl  C27. 
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Committee  knows  full  well,  ench  disarmameiu.  step  leprosents  long 
nnd  hard  negotiations.  We  consider  the  Latin  American  Nuclear  Free 
Zone  Treaty  ars  anotiicr  valuable  step,  along  with  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,"  the  Limited.  Test  llan  Ti-oaty  ’  and  the  Outer  Space  Troiity," 
towai^  the  goal  of  General  nnd  Complete  Disarmament.  We  believe 
that  this  Ti’enty  should  be  unanimously  commended  by  this  Committee. 


Statement  by  the  Cuban  Representative  (Alarcon  de 
Quesada)  to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly:  Latin  American  Nuclear-Free  Zone,  October 
26,  1967‘ 

I  liave  askeil  for  the  floor  to  reiterate  the  position  of  my  country 
regaixling  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in 
Latin  America.^  Mj'  delegation  made,  known  its  views  from  the 
outset  of  the  first  negotiations  that  led  to  the  adoption  this  text. 

First  nnd  foremost  tlie  Revolutionary  Government  of  Cuba  wishes 
to  rejicat  its  peaceful  mission  and  its  sympathy  towards  all  measures 
that  will  free  the  world  from  a  iiucleKr  holocaust.  We  also  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  intentions  that  guided  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cf  ^fexico  in  the  pi’epnration  for  and  achievement  of  this  Treaty. 
We  also  wish  to  welcome  the  many  efforts  made  along  those  lines  iiy 
tlie  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  Mexico  ami  the  head  of  the  delegatioli 
of  Mexico  to  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Alfonso  Garcia  Robles. 

We  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  these  measures  tending  to 
disarmament  must  effectively  contribute  to  achieving  the  aims  for 
which  they  Avere  originally  propounded.  In  the  case  of  the  Western 
hemisphere  Ave  must  howcA'er  first  take  into  account  the  imperative 
need  to  include  in  the  establishment  of  the  zone  the  only  nuclear  PoAver 
of  the  region,  namely  the  Govei-nment  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  is  even  more,  important  .since  Ave  must  bear  in  mind  tlie 
aggressive  policy  pur.sned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
against  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  a  policy  whoso  most  eloquent 
expression  is  the  barbarous  aggression  against  Vict-Nara.  Tlie  United 
States  keeps  under  its  direct  domination  very  important  portions  of 
the  continent.  It  still  possesses,  subject  to  colonialism,  the  sister 
republic  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  has  set  up  a  numlier  of  military  bases 
there,  particularly  those  still  equipped  Aiith  nuclear  AA’capons.  The 
United  States  also  possesses  a  inanfe  of  nuclear  bases  in  a  number  of 
Latin  American  cxuintries,  including  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base 
illegally  set  up  on  Cuban  soil  and  maintained  against  the  express  will 
of  the  Cuban  people  nnd  Government.  We  must  also  point  out  that 
by  using  such  bases  and  other  machinery  of  a  different  nature  the 
imperialist  Government  of  the  United  States  from  1959  to  the  present 


‘Ibid.,  l!)iS~]9S0.  vol.  il.  pp.  ISSO-intiC. 
’  Ibid.,  1963,  pp,  291-293. 
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<Jiiy  lias  follmved  iv  coiistaiit  ixilicy  nf  harassmonl,  provociif ions, 
prcssinvs,  tlifoals  and  appression  apainsl  Cuba  with  tlu’  di’clart'd 
intent  of  li  \inp  to  stop  tlie  revolntionarv  coufs»*  of  our  people.  Kor 
till  tlio  above  reasons  iny  (lovernment  did  not  feel  if  pertinent  or 
necessary  to  join  in  the  worU  of  Copredul  nor  to  join  the  Treaty  that 
was  tlie  result  of  that  'work.  ^lay  1  (piote  what  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Cuba  said  in  the  peiicrnl  debate  during  the  twenly-lirst  regular 
session  of  the  Genei  al  Assenihly  : 

la  (iiiestiens.  refoiTuiB  to  tbo  u.se,  control,  elimination  and  prohibition  of 
nuclear  and  tiieruioaucieiir  weaiMins,  tlie  Cuban  dcleKation  made  known  its 
point  of  view  at  previous  sessions,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  proposal  to 
demielouri/.e  laitin  Ainerlcii.  Our  (Jovermneut  declared  more  than  cace  lliat  we 
would  only  coii.sider  this  idea  If  It  Included  the  denuclearization  of  the  onl.Y 
nuclear  Power  In  our  Hemisphere  and  thus  the  abolition  of  Its  military  bases  in 
Panama  ami  Puerto  Ilico  and  Its  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  which  has  been 
planted  on  Cuban  soil. 

My  delegation  considers  that  we  must  reaffirm  the  fact  that  the  people  and 
revolutionary  Government  of  Cuba,  reserve  the  right  to  use  what  weafions  we 
rciiulro  to  pre.serve  our  defonce,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  tliose  ■weapons.  V.’e 
have  never  committed  ourselves,  nor  will  we  do  so,  to  any  thing  that  will  limit 
our  defensive  capacity,  even  If  only  potential.'* 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Mendelevich)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Latin 
American  Denuclearization  Treaty,  October  27,  1967  ' 

Tho  Soviet  clolcgatiou  has  listened  carefully  to  the  statements  made 
by  repi’csentatives  of  various  countries  which  have  participated  in  the 
dehate  on  the  Treaty  for  the  demicloarization  of  Latin  America, 
giving  their  interpretations  of  its  variou.s  provisions  and  cominenfing 
upon  its  importance.  During  tho  discussion  'we  hav  also  noted  the 
viewpoint  of  those  States  not  sicnatorics  of  the  Treaty  on  tho  Pro- 
hihition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  inLatin  America. 

The  Soviet  Ihiion  considers  the  qiiestion  of  the  creation  of  demi- 
cloiirized  zones  in  various  parts  of  tho  world  to  be  extremely  impor¬ 
tant,  As  has  often  been  stated  by  the  Soviet  Government,  we  are  in 
favour  of  the  creation  of  zones  free  fi’oin  nuclear  weapons,  because 
the  creation  of  such  zones  would  lead  to  territorial  limitation  of  tho 
stationing  and  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons;  it  ■would  contribute 
to  the  relaxation  of  international  tensions  and  the  limitation  of  the 
nuclear  armaments  race.  The  creation  of  denuclearized  zones  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  could  become  a  serious  step  towards  the 
achievement  of  the  main  goal,  that  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

In  that  connexion  we  support  firmly  tlie  proposal  of  the  Government 
of  Poland  concerning  the  creation  of  a  denuclearized  zone  in  Central 
Eiirope,-  the  idea  of  the  President  of  Finland  for  a  denuclearized 


’  A/PV.H4r>,  p.  02, 

'  A/C.1,/PV.1509.  pp.  22-42.  The  Latin  American  treaty  appears  ante.  pp.  09-83. 
’  Domiiicnt.i  on  Dinannanicnt,  1Q62,  vol.  I,  pp.  201-205. 
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stntiis  for  Norlhrrn  Kun>jM*,''  tlit*  jil'ojxisiil  of  \  anons  Stalfs  for  tin- 
tU‘n\icK‘arizntion  of  tlit*  Halkiui?,*  tiu'  |)liius  of  African  Elates  ik-iatiiifx 
to  tho  proi-laioiil  ion  of  a  «U‘mioU‘!iri7,p<f  zono  in  tlip  wlioli*  of  the 
African  continent,'  ami  otlier  sinulur  propo»al>. 

Generally  speaking,  we  do  not  coiisivler  that  there  are  parts  of  the 
earth  where  tlenuclearized  zones  can  bo  established  a  ml  otheis  where 
they  cannot  he  established.  With  regard  to  our  practical  attempts  to 
create  denuclearized  zones  in  various  i)arts  of  the  world,  in  determin¬ 
ing  our  attitude  towards  such  attempts  we  are  guided  by  two  main 
considerations:  first,  how  eomplete  the  obligations  of  the  contracting 
parties  are  and  to  what  extent  they  ensure  the  zone's  denuclearized 
status;  and  secondlj',  whether  other  nuclear  Powere  are  ready  to 
respect  the  denuclearized  status  of  that  area.  Tn  showing  an  interest 
in  the  creation  of  denuclearized  zones  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  it 
is  logical  that  wo  should  have  studied  the  plan  to  create  such  a  zone 
in  Latin  America  at  a  time  when  negotiations  on  this  question  between 
Latin  American  States  had  barely  begun.  How  were  those  plans  carried 
out  {  What  wa.s  the  course  of  ovenls?  It  was  apparent  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  various  States  of  Latin  Amorica-^fii-st  we  must  mention 
Mexico — sincerely  wished  to  transform  Latin  America  into  a  truly 
atom-free  zone.  I’hat  intention  could  only  be  welcomed.  However,  at 
the  same  time  another  thing  was  quite  clear:  that  that  trend  was 
meeting  serious  ohstacle-s  in  the  opposition  of  certain  States.  Ti>e  only 
nuclear  Power  situated  in  proximity  to  Latin  America,  the  I'niteil 
States,  refused  to  agree  to  (hw  inclusion  in  tbe  atom-free  zone  of  the 
territories  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Panatna  Ca:  al — 
that  is.  territories  which  are  part  of  Latin  America.  The  I’nited  States 
also  refused  to  liquidate  its  military  and  naval  ha.se  in  Gm.vnianamo, 
which  it  maintain.^  illegally  on  Cuban  territory,  despite  tbe  clear 
demands  of  the  Cuban  Govenimcnt  for  the  liquidation  of  that  base, 
as  w’ell  as  of  other  military  bases  in  Latin  America.  The  United  States 
refused  to  take  suAi  a  step  towards  nonnalizing  the  political  situation 
in  the  Caribbean  and  thus  in  the  whole  of  Latin  America;  it  refused 
to  end  its  aggressive  policies  against  the  Roptddic  of  Cuba. 

Further,  it  is  well  known  that  recently  the  T  Milted  States  of  Ameri'’a 
has  increased  its  Ijostilit}-  towards  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  'I'lierefore, 
wo  fully  uiulerstaud  and  shai'e  the  position  of  the  Republic,  of  Cuba 
concerning  the  plan  to  create  an  atom-free  zone  in  Ijatin  America — a 
position  which  has  often  been  sot.  forth  in  the  General  Asseuddy  of 
the  United  Nations  and  which  was  again  confirmed  yesterday  by  the 
representative  of  Cuba,  Ambassador  Alarcon  de  Quesada.®  "We  con¬ 
sider  that  the  Revolutionary  Government  of  Cuba  has  every  right  to 
adojit  such  a  jjosition.  In  conditions  when  the  Rejmblie  of  Cidm  was 
not  able  to  take  part  in  negotiatioius  for  the  transformation  of  Latin 
America  into  a  atom-free  zone,  those  negotiations,  as  is  well  known, 
were  carried  out  among  part  of  the  Latin  American  States. 


’  FlaniMi  Emlmssy.  Fivloml  in  the  yen's,  no.  't/CS. 

*  See  BNDCVPV.168.  p.  15,  and  Dnrnments  on  Pi,»armumi’Mt.  vol.  II, 

pp.  I42.a-112r.. 

‘  Ibid.,  mi,  pp.  647-048  :  ibid.,  m,i.  pp.  2t)4-2t>5 ;  ibid.,  19G5,  pp.  024  t>26. 

*  Supra. 
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Al  a  I'lTtaiii  time  llic  ]iiU-| ii'lpaiit'S.  llniiiiiili  ilu-  ('liaiiiutin  of  tlip 
Pirjiiiialiiiv  ( '<tiiiiiil>>inp  foi'ilic  I  >iiiii,-lt*ari/al  ioii  of  lailiii  Aiiii-iii-.i, 
Aiiiliassailoi’  (Jaii'iii  lJol)lps  of  Mpxipo.  poiiiaiUsl  llip  So\irt  I'nion 
aslinifi  iilioul  otir  altitiulp  towards  tlial  plan  aiul  askiiijx  wliptlu'r  tlip, 
Soviol  I’nion  was  propiuecl  to  unclortiikc  to  respppt  tlip  status  of  flic 
atom-free  zone  in  Latin  Aiiu'riea.  As  we  nii(l<-i stand  ii,  similar 
eonnnunieations  were  addressed  to  the  other  mielear  Powers.  On  ‘JO 
.lumiary  10G7  the  Soviet  L’ei.m  {^avo  the  fo!lowin<>[  answer  to  that 
(piest  ion : 

The  Soviet  Union  is  In  favour  of  the  creation  of  atom-free  zones  In  various 
parts  of  the  world,  seeing  In  it  a  step  towards  effective  Uuillntl<w,  <>r  the  sphere 
of  sliiliouing  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  creation  of  atom-free  zi.neH  is  also 
of  great  Importance  for  doing  away  with  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  war  and  the 
liinitnliou  of  the  armaments  race. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  In  order  to  strengthen  pence  and  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  undcrlaltliig  to  create  iiuelear- 
free  zones  can  be  made  not  only  hy  groups  of  States  representing  whole  conti¬ 
nents  or  Important  geographic  entitles,  hut  also  hy  more  limited  groups  of 
States  and  even  by  Individual  countries.  For  its  part,  the  Soviet  Uoveruinent  Is 
prepai'iHl  to  undertake  to  respwt  the  status  of  all  atom-free  zones  to  be  created 
if  similar  obligations  arc  accepted  by  the  other  nuclear  Powers. 

The  Soviet  tioverumcnt  will  he  able  more  concretely  to  determine  its  position 
towurd.s  the  status  of  an  atom-free  zone  In  Latin  .\taerlcn  after  the  States 
directly  concerned  have  concluded  the  corresponding  treaty  on  the  creation  of 
such  a  zone  and  also  after  the  position  of  other  nuclear  Powers  becomes 
known.’ 

It  is  easy  to  see  thiit  the  Soviet  Goveriimonl,  giving:  preliminniw 

iinswcr,  WHS  guided  hy  the  two  positions  of  priiiciiile  which  tletermined 
onr  attitude  towards 'practical  .tttcmi)ts  to  create  atom-free  zones:  the 
two  principles  mentioned  above.  Contirniing  otir  cenernlly  positive 
attitude  towards  the  creation  of  atom-free  zones  in  various  pa>‘to  (ipj 
world,  the  Soviet  Government  in  its  answer  pointed  to  the  main  factors 
which  will  govern  its  linal  position  towards  the  eoiicrete  plan  creating 
a  denenelearized  zone  in  Latin  America:  first,  the  eoiileiits  of  the 
future  treaty;  and  secondly,  the  position  taken  by  the  other  unclear 
Powers. 

The  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  or,  as  it  is  calletl,  the  'ITenty  of  Tlateloleo,  has  been  concluded,  and 
its  contents  are  known.  Now  wo  aro  able  to  examine  in  substance  the 
(pu'stion  whether  tho  provisions  of  tliat  Treaty  ensure  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  Latin  Amerii.u,  or  at  least  of  the  teriitories  of  those  Latin 
American  States  wliich  are  participants  in  the  Trea‘y,  into  an  ai-ea 
free  from  nuclear  weapons. 

A  study  of  tho  Treaty  shows  that  it  does  contain  provisions — and 
tliese  wove  stressed  by  the  representatives  of  Member  .States,  Parties 
to  tho  Treaty,  especially  the  representatives  of  Mexico,  Chile,  and 
lothty  Ecuador — which  certainly  aro  directed  towards  that  goal.  This 
applies  especially  to  article  1  of  tho  Treaty  which  contains  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  prohibit  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin  America,  ns  well  as  other 
jnovisloiis  of  the  Treaty — among  others  articles  concerning  control 
of  various  aspects  of  those  provisions.  However,  at  the  snim*  time  tho 
Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  .Nmeric.a 
contains  other  pi-ovisions  which,  to  say  tho  least,  introduce  an  element 
of  ambiguity  in  the  Treaty.  That  impression  is  btrengthenevl  when  one 
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h.As  lu'JU'il  llit»  vnrioii^  iiiM'i'protut  ions  of  provisions  of  tlto  'rri'sii  v  j;i\  <'n 
by  llio  piirlivipnnls  tlioiiisrlvcs,  for  inslunco.  in  tln>  Eijrlitrm-Niition 
Dieurmiiinml  ('onnn it !(’«'.  Wr  nri'  tliinlcinc,  first  of  all,  of  iirliclt*  IH  of 
tlicTroaiy,  wliivh  slatrs : 

1.  T!i,  rdUtr.n’IliiK  I’nrlivs  mny  rarry  out  s'yplosiims  of  nu' Irnr  il'  vii  i'^  for 
tM'iK’cful  imrposos — inrliidiiiR  oxiilosloiis  which  liivolvo  (tovlccs  to  I  ho"'' 

list'd  la  niiclpiir  Mi'iiiimia  .  ,  . 

How  can  one  foni-iliate  tlie  desirt'  (o  create  an  atom. free  /one  witli 
the  font inninp  riplit  for  its  paiaieipanfs  to  earrv  oaf  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  nsintr  praeticnlly  the  same  tleviees  as  those  isetl  in  nneleiir 
weaponry'  'Those  tv.o  elements  uro  ineoinpaf ihle.  It  may  hr  that  in 
non  nuclear  countries  one  does  not  tpiite  fiuly  understand  the  essence 
of  the  matter.  In  countries  havinp  nuclear  weapons  lliere  is  absolutely 
reliable  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  between  devices  for  peaceful 
nuclear  e.xplosions  and  devices  for  military’  explosions  there  are  no 
distinctions  in  principle.  To  aflirm  that  there  can  be  ii  technical  dilfer- 
entiiition  between  exjdosions  of  nuclear  devices  for  military  and  peace¬ 
ful  purjioses  is  unfounded.  If  u  State  has  carried  out  a  nuclear 
explosioti,  even  for  peaceful  purposes,  that  means  it  does  have  the 
ability  to  explode  a  device  for  military  purposes — that  is  to  say,  it 
j)08sossos  nuclear  weapons.  That  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  which"  has 
already  lieen  underlined  by  various  delegations  here. 

Taking  into  account  the  great  importance  of  this  question,  the 
Soviet  (lovernment,  as  early  as  the  negotiation  stage  of  the  Treaty 
for  the  Prohibition  of  >111010*1'  Weapons  in  Latin  America,  thought  it 
neceaeary  to  inform  the  participants  of  its  point  of  view  on  this 
matter.  On  12  February  19G7  the  Chairman  of  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Garcftt  Robles,  was  informed  of  a  communication  from  the 
Soviet  Government  stating  the  following  on  t  his  problem ; 

The  Soviet  Government  has  Jiiat  lenriu*d  that  the  Prepar.afory  OomniltliH* 
Is  DxamlnlnR.  inter  alin^  the  question  of  Inehidlng  In  the  Tn'iUy  on  nn  atom 
freeze  In  I.,ntln  Amerlen  provisions  wlileh  would  allow  memlw'r  State.'i  of  Hint 
\iiiiy  out  Lo,.ieut  explo.sions  for  peaceful  purixises.  The  Soviet  Goveru- 
mer.t  would  lihe  (o  uole  Ihnt  this  nueattou  ia  Indiasolubly  lliiki'd  to  the  question 
of  preventing  furlher  dis-semlimtlou  of  nuclear  wenponK.  .since  Inste.llntlons 
for  the  provluctlon  or  earrytng-oul  of  nuclear  exidoslons  for  in'ais'ftil  puritoses 
are.  In  principle.  In  no  way  dlllorent  from  Installntions  iisi'il  for  nueicnr  weiuions. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  always  flrmly  been  hi  fiivr-nr  -if  n  six-edy  Ni.i.iii.ni 
of  the  qiiCBtion  of  non-proUferatlon  of  nticlenr  wcuihuis.  nod  Im^  noiny  tiiiie.s 
stressed  that  it  deems  It  neccaanry  to  And  a  solution  to  this  problem  wbidi  wouM 
clo.so  any  loojvholea  allowing  for  the  prollferntlou  of  luielenr  weu|ioiis  'nus  i.-.si- 
tlon  i.s  In  full  eonformity  with  well-Unown  decisions  of  Hu-  fniied  Nnf'..:  -.  tii.u 
ernt  Aaeembly  adopted  with  the  active  support  of  Ijiiiln  .Xiiiericiin  Slales  Thni  is 
why  the  Soviet  Qoveminent  dt'ems  it  necessary  and  timely  to  cxjin"e«  the  view 
that  the  liicluslon  In  the  ITenty  for  the  erontlou  of  n  dennclenrlzeii  zone  in  IjiiIii 
America  of  a  provision  allowing  ntwlenr  explosions  for  |«'nepful  imriHes's  C'iUld 
complicate  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  non  proliferation  i>f  nin  li-nr 
weapons. 

Since  the  ajioedy  solution  of  the  question  of  iu>n.|>roUrer!illon  of  lut'leiir 
weapons  la  in  conformity  with  the  Interests  of  maintaining  jK-m-e,  the  Soviet 
OovemniPut  exprea.sea  the  hope  that  those  considerntions  will  he  tiiken  Into 
account  by  ho  memhera  of  tlio  Prejiarniory  ('oinmittcc  in  the  i-re.vti.ui  of  ii 
nuclear-freo  zone  in  Latin  Ameiicn.  liriiiging  it.s  point  of  view  on  iliU  ncittcr 
to  the  attention  of  tho  Preparatory  Commltloe.  the  Soviet  Governmeiil  would  ah  > 
like  to  stress  that  It  under.stnnda  the  Interest  of  I,ntln  Amerieiin  countric.s,  ns  well 
ns  of  many  other  StAtD.s.  In  the  ftsture  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  carrying  01, t 
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i'ii|>i>rt)iiit  projci’lH  111  llii*  flt'ld  of  pii.iKiiiilc  <lrvplr|mn>iit  whlrh  mny  l•l•^nli^o 
iin<  liMir  llowi'vpr,  this  Is  a  B|HH-lnl  lunttor;  it  can  be  eolvcd  only  on 

I  lip  tiiiMis  Ilf  I)  M'lmnili  iiiii'i'iiat  ii'hiil  iiari  i  iiii  ii‘  ' 

As  can  lie  seen  in  (liis  111111111111111:11  imi  (lie  Soviet  (ioteninieni  tivil;  jt 
verv  iletinite  position  conierniiifr  tlie  |io':-ilnlii v  of  iiicltnliiiir  in  tiic 
riv.'.ly  on  tlio  civalion  of  11  ilennclearizeil  /one  in  laiiin  Anieiica  a 
provision  alloNviiifj:  for  unclear  exiilosioiis  for  peaceful  piirpo-e^.  ainl 
llio  Soviet  ( Jovertiinelit  exprcsseil  tlie  hope  tliat  it-,  nleac  xvoiilil  U' 
i;\kon  into  in-coiint  hy  llio  participants  in  neooi  lai  imis  aiiiieil  ai  i!ic 
conclnsion  of  a  Treaty  on  a  nucleai'-free  zone  in  Latin  Ainerica. 

At  the  saiiK'  time,  the  Soviet  ( io\  erinnent  clearly  ili-i  hireil  that  it 
niKlei’slood  tlie  importance  to  the  Latin  American  count ries,  :is  well  as 
to  many  ot hoi's,  of  the  fninre  nsi>  of  the  enerfry  derived  from  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  for  tho  carrying  out  of  important  projects  in  the 
Held  of  economic  development.  It  considers  it  possible  to  settle  this 
mat  ter  on  the  basis  of  a  separate  tifrreciiient. 

It  also  j;oes  without  saying  that  our  jiosition  on  so-called  peaceful 
nuclear  exjdosions  was  in  no  way,  and  is  in  no  way.  linkcsl  to  the 
question  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energj'  by  all  States,  including 
mombers  of  the  denuclearized  zones. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  been  in  favour  of  the  wiriest  possible 
use  of  atomic  energy  by  all  StatesS  for  the  development  of  their  economy 
and  culture.  Now  tliat  the  Treaty  |)rohibiting  nuclear  weapons  in  Lat  in 
America  has  been  concluded  ntid  published,  it.  apjjears  that  it  still 
contains  provisions  allowing,  though  with  some  reservation,  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  nuclear  explosion.-  for  peaceful  puriiosr‘s  hy  the  contracting 
jiarties.  Rut  liow  can  we  then  reucli  the  mam  onjru'tive  of  the  Ttvaty — 
to  exclude  tho  possibility  of  the  appearance  in  Latin  America  of 
nuclear  weapons?  That  question  remains  open. 

Tho  Treaty  prohiluling  nuclear  weaimns  in  Latin  .Vmerica  contains 
another  element  of  nmluguity.  Although  the  Treaty  bars  its  partici- 
pant.s  from  manufacturing  or  obtaining  or  imquiring  nuclear  wea))ons, 
or  storing  or  deploying  them  in  tlieir  territories,  it  none  the  k«s  con¬ 
tains  no  jirovision  pn^veniing  <>r  pinhibii Ion  tlic  tcaii.spurtiiig  of 
nuclear  weapons  through  the  territories  of  conlriu'iiiig  parties. 

At  the  same  tinio  this  is  a  very  important  quo,sti«ui.  It  is  all  the  more 
iinjiortnnl  that  we  lie  well  aware  of  tlie  practice  of  United  Stales  mili¬ 
tary  ships,  with  nuclear  weapons  aboard,  systemaf  itally  going  through 
tho  Panama  Canal.  Despite  the  intention  of  the  Latin  Ainerii'an  States 
h)  civalo  a  denucle.irized  zone  in  Latin  America  tlie  lAiilcil  Slates 
has  refused  to  put  an  end  to  the  Irausporlation  of  uuchsir  weapons. 
It  may  he  that  Uiuteil  States  nuclear  weapons  ai'e  also  iraiisiiorted 
over  the  tervitoi'v  of  other  States  participating  in  the  Treaty;  we  do 
Hot  know. 

But  lot  us  take  only  ono  aspect  of  the  matter,  (he  Panama  Canal. 
Wo  do  not  understand  tho  situation.  Panama  is  a  participant  in  (he 
Treaty  prohibiting  miclear  weapons  in  Latin  America.  At  (he  same 
time  nio  iiitoni ion  is  to  continue  to  t  lanspoi'i  i:uclc:ir  weapons  through 
tlio  Panama  Canal,  which  runs  through  Panaimimaii  tciriinrv  and, 
if  L'nited  Slates  military  authorities  so  wish,  pi-obaldy  t<>  slat  ion  those 
weapons  there,  'i'his  means  that  United  .'states  m:  lear  weiipoiis  will 
literally  remain  in  Puerto  I\i<o  and  in  other  Latin  Ameriia  areas 
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■^vli'oh  Oif!  I’nitwl  Stares  dries  not  rvish  to  iiudnde  in  liie  (Ipnooleiirized 
zone,  and  tlrey  w  ill  also  eontimic  to  appear  inside  the  ntonr-fjec  zone 
in  the  Panarnn  Canal. 

Jdii\e  can  one  innler.stand  that  '  IIo'v  i.nr  tliat  !m‘  ronsidei’Pil  -  otn- 
pauiilft  niih  the  object I'  l  S  <ii  tlse  Trent}  jn  idiibitii.iL''  niicliair  rroaj.'o.r- 
in  Latin  meriea  ? 

i  should  like  to  I'efer  to  another  of  the  Treaty.  .Vrtiele  4  of 

me  Treaty  .speaks  of  (he  zme  of  application  of  the  Treafv  in  n 
manner  that  under  eertain  eonditions  it  will  eneompas.s  huee  areas  af 
the  Atlantic  and  Pneitic  Oceans,  hundreds  of  kilometres  heyond  tlie 
territorial  wsiteis;  of  Slates  .-iirniufr  tjie  Tieatv.  Th.is  is  someMiiiiL' 
unusual  in  international  in-aetife — as  was  nole«\.  hy  the  wav,  hv  Uie 
delesration  of  Mexieo  in  its  analysis  of  tl;e  main  lo’in  isions  of  (hi* 
'Preaty.  This  question  naturally  ari.ses :  what  is  i  he  tneaninsr  in  praet  ier 
of  the  attempt  to  apply  to  international  v.-aiers.  the  I 'aeifir  and  Atlaiii  ie 
Oeean.s,  the  Trea'v  pi'ohibitinp’  nncinnr  weapons  in  Latin  AinevirsC 
What,  limitations  does  one  intend  to  apply  esjieeially  to  .States  !  hat  ar'* 
non-sijornatorie.s  of  the  Treaty  and  on  wind  "’-oiinds  does  a  pr.iup  of 
States  thus  attempt  to  cdiaujae  the  stains  of  inreniationai  waters,  rhe 
hijrh  S4*a.s,  which  can  certainly  not  h.e  ehanped  in  a  unilateral  manner? 

These  qne,«tjons  jrivo-  I’ise  to  other  qne.stions.  What  does  one  w’sh  to 
aeliiove  by  applying  to  international  watoi’S  provisions  of  ilie  Treaty 
cn  the  proluoition  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin  .America  ?  Is  there  not  a 
trend  hero  to  complicate  normal  relations  between  States  that  are 
non-signatories  of  the  Treaty  prohibiting  nuclear  wenjions  in  Latin 
America,  over  this  question  of  international  waters? 

Those  were  some  of  the  vi6\s’s  which  came  to  our  mind  in  connexion 
with  ihe  Treaty  prohibiting  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin  America.  We 
have  made  those  re.marks  because  the  pftrticip.ants  in  tlie  Treaty  fmve 
e.xnressc'd  tlie  wish  that  nuclear  weapons  Powers,  among  tl'Pin  the 
Soviet  Union,  adopt  a  eertain  position  eoneerning  tliis  Treaty,  tliat 
they  undertako  to  respect  the  status  of  the  iitom-free  zone  in  Latin 
America.  For  reasons  which  wo  liave  ju.st  explained  wo  are  still  not 
quite  clear  concerning  the  real  aspects  of  this  zone.  We  undei-st  tuid  1  hat 
many  States  of  Latin  America  truly  \vi:,]i  to  dellect  friim  tl-civ  ct.mi- 
nent  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war  hy  the  creation  of  a  nnclear-froe  zone. 
AVo  duly  resj>ee.t  that  desire,  and  wc  take  special  note  of  a  fact  sui  h  as 
tlu)  decision  of  Mexico  to  ratify  and,  without  any  ftirther  (amditions, 
to  iinpie.nient  on  its  territory  the  treaty  prohibiting  nuclear  weapons 
in  Latin  America.  But  thi.s  makes  P  oven  more  iinjieral ivo  to  d‘.*lvo 
deeper  into  tho  substance  of  the  Treaty  prohibiting  nuclear  weapon- 
in  Latin  America. 

The  statements  of  represent  tit  ives  of  States  which  sifnied  the  'I’letity 
in  tho  discussion  in  the  First  Co.'inaillee  did  not  cast  any  liglit  on  this 
matter. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  [n-oblem  is  tlie  position  of  other  niu'lear 
Powers  towards  the  Treaty  prohibiting  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin 
America.  This  position  is  still  unclear  although  soms  of  ;ho.se  Powers, 
especially  the  United  States,  are  not  only  closer  to  the  Latin  Amei  i'-aii 
area  than  the  Soviet  T  mioii,  but  also  have  territories  there  under  their 
jurisdiction,  Tlie  statement  made  hy  the  rejiresentative  of  the  United 
States  in  the  First  Uominittee  on  ‘ic  Octoher  did  not  throw  any  new 
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li;j;h(  on  tlio  position  of  tlie  Fnited  States  foin’oniitifr  ilie  umlertakiii" 
to  iTsi)p('t  the  status  of  tlie  imclear-free  /one  in  Latin  America.®  Tlie 
stateiMeM!  of  tlie  representat i\ e  of  t!ie  I'nited  Kin/rdoni  purported  to 
answer  that  (jnestion  and  even  purported  to  furnisli  a  positive  answer.'® 
However,  there  was  a  small  detail  in  that  statement  which  aj>i)arently 
revealed  the  tnii-  essence  of  the  British  answer.  Tlie  rejire.-eni alive  of 
the  I'nited  Kin<;doin,  Lord  Cartidon,  de<*lare<l  yesterday  that  under 
ccHain  conditions  (ireat  Britain  would  unilaterally  iiu  iew  the  ohli^a- 
tions  which  it  is  now  ready  to  undertake  towards  jiariies  to  the  Treaty 
]>rohihitino  nuclear  weajmns  in  Ltitin  America;  tlnit  is  to  say.  tinder 
|•el•tain  condition.s  Great  Britain  would  renounce  such  ol.'lifjations. 
Simple,  is  it  not?  Today  one  undertakes  to  do  something  and  tomor¬ 
row  one  renounces  that  undertaking. 

The.  Soviet  Lnion,  in  the  case,  of  the  Treat}'  on  the  Prohibition  of 
Xticlear  Weapons  in  Latin  America,  as  in  flic  ease  of  any  other  inter¬ 
national  treaty  or  question,  assumes  a  most  .serious  and  responsible  jio- 
sitioii.  The  way  in  which  a  given  international  problem  is  resolved 
can  have  very  grav'c  repercus.«ions  on  the  lives  of  peojdes.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Soviet  delegation,  in  the  present  ease  also,  has  frankly 
and  openly  stated  its  views  and  opinions  and  indicated  why  we  are.  not 
([iiite  clear  as  to  the  content  of  the  Treaty  prohibiting  nuclear  woa])ons 
in  lititin  America  or  what  happens  around  (hat  Treaty. 

I  could  liavc  concluded  this  statement  on  this  note,  Init  I  consider  it 
necessary  to  make  still  one  more  observation. 

As  you  probably  noticed,  (he  Sovief  delegation  made  it.s  statements 
concerning  this  que.stion  in  Russian,  the  language  of  our  country  and 
the  one  usually  used  by  our  delegations  in  iiitcniational  organizations 
and  conferences.  We  s|)oke  in  Russian  not  because  we  could  not  find 
iinyonc  who  could  speak  Spanish.  Of  course  we  could  find  someone  who 
coiild,  especially  for  a  very  short  period  of  time.  It  was  for  other  rea- 
soiLS.  In  the  first  place,  it  wa.s  because  we  did  not  have  the  same  motiya- 
tion  as  the  representative  of  the  Ignited  Slates,  a  motivation  to  wliieh 
lie  himself  alluded.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the,  population 
of  about  twenty  states  in  the  I'nited  States  speaks  Spanish.  But  in  the 
territories  inakiiig  up  the  Soviet  Union  we  have  no  such  areas,  and  we 
have  none  because  throughout  our  history  we  have  never  taken  one 
square  inch  of  territory  from  a  Latin  Aniericaii  country.  Nor  have  wc 
ever  fought  against  Latin  Americans;  on  the  coiilrary.  we  were  allied 
witii  many  Latin  American  countrie.s  in  the  Second  World  War.  rhe 
war  against  the  ftrscist  aggressors,  and  we  have  never  forgotten  tliat 
alliance. 

Sei’omlly,  in  speaking  in  the  Fir.st  Committee,  we  have  not  sought, 
through  unusual  ge.stiires,  to  divert  attention  from  the  substance  and 
content  of  otir  statement ;  on  (he  contrarv.  wc  wisli  to  draw  attention  to 
tlie  es.sence  of  our  statement,  to  draw  tlic  attention  of  nil  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  to  it,  and  particularly,  of  course,  the  attention  of  the  repre- 
.senlalives  of  the  Ijatin  America;.  States.  It  may  be  that  in  our  .state¬ 
ment  wc  shall  not,  on  all  points,  immediately  satisfy  our  colleagues 
from  Latin  America,  but  if  they  carefully  peruse  it  they  will  become 
convinced  (hat  wo  spoke  from  tlie  bottom  of  our  hearts,  we  said  what 
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we  meant,  we  spoke  the  truth.  This.  in.  our  oi'inion,  is  tlie  main  !hi!i<i;. 
Wo  aro  convinced  that  it  will  ite  underetood  as  it  should  be.  I'  or  (hose 
reiusons,  wo  spoke  in  our  lanpiage,  the  Russian  lanfj;uage,  the  lanfruage 
of  Pushkin  and  Ijcnin,  though  we  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
language  of  Cervantes  and  BoHvcr,  and  for  the  language  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Abraham  Lincoln  as  well. 


Brazilian  Amendments  to  the  Draft  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  October  31>  1967 ' 

1.  Article  I  sliail  be  amended  to  read  as  follosvs: 

Article  I.  Bach  nuclear  weapon  State  Tarty  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  not  to 
transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over  such  weap¬ 
ons  directly  or  Indirectly ;  and  not  in  any  way  to  assist,  encourage  or  induce  any 
non-nuclear  weapon  State  to  iimiiufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weniaius 
or  control  over  such  weapons.  Each  nuclear  weapon  State  Tarty  to  this  Treaty 
undertakes  the  obligation  to  channel,  through  a  spocinl  United  Nations  fund, 
for  tlie  benefit  of  the  economic  development  of  developing  countries,  in  particular 
for  tlielr  scientific  and  technological  progress,  a  substantial  ixtrt  of  the  resources 
freed  by  the  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

2.  Article  II  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  II.  Each  non-nuclear  we«t>on  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  not 
to  receive  the  transfer  from  any  transferor  whatsoever  of  nneloar  wt^aiions  or 
the  control  over  such  weai>ons  directly  or  indirectly,  not  to  mannfneture  or  other¬ 
wise  acquire  tiuclear  weapons;  and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  in  the 
manufacture,  acquisition  or  control  of  nuclear  weaiwns. 

3.  A  new  article,  provisionally  numbered  II-A,  shall  he  included 
and  formulated  as  follows: 

Article  II-A.  Bach  nuclear  weaiton  State  Tarty  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  the 
obligation  to  negotiate  at  the  earliest  i>ossible  dale  a  Treaty  for  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  arms  race  and  for  the  eventual  rwluction  and  eliuiliHU;:>n  of  their  nuclear 
arsenals  and  tlie  ineaus  of  delivery  of  their  nnolear  weapons. 

4.  Article  IV  shall  be  amended  to  retul  as  follows: 

Article  IV.  Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  ns  affeeting  the  inaliena¬ 
ble  right  of  all  the  Tartles  to  the  Treaty  to  develop,  alone  or  in  cooiierntion  with 
other  States,  research,  production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  iwaceful  pur¬ 
poses,  including  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  civil  uses,  without  dl-scrimination, 
ns  well  ns  the  right  of  the  Partitas  to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible  exchange 
of  information  for,  and  to  contribute  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  other  Slnte.s  to, 
the  further  development  of  the  applications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

5.  Paragraph  2  of  article  V  shall  be  amended  to  iT^ad  as  follows ; 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  bo  approved  by  n  majority  of  the  voto.s 
of  all  the  parties  to  the  Treaty,  inelnding  the  votes  of  all  nuclear  weaimn  States 
Party  to  tills  Treaty  and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the  date  the  amendment  is 
circulated,  are  members  of  the  Bonnl  of  Governors  of  the  Intepnntionnl  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  The  amendment  shall  enter  into  force  niion  the  deiwsit  of  the 
instruments  of  ratlficatiOB  by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parlies,  including  the  instni- 
inents  of  ratification  of  all  nuclear  weajion  States  Party  to  this  Treaty,  and  all 
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otlipi'  Rnrties  which,  on  the  date  the  nniomlmcnt  is  clrculntMl.  arc  mcmliers  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  liiterniitionnl  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

G.  Paragraph  3  of  article  V  sliall  be  aiiien<lo<l  to  read  as  follows: 

■4.  Five  ycai's  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  a  conference  of  I’artica 
to  the  Treaty  .shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switwrlnnd.  in  order  to  review  the  oiUTii- 
tioii  of  thi.s  Trejtty,  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  pnrposcs  and  in'ovi.sioiis  of 
the  Treaty  are  being  renlis'/ed.  in  iiarticnlar  the  provisions  of  articles  I  and  11-A. 

7.  Paragraph  3  of  article.  VI  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

II.  ThLs  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  after  Its  rntifteation  by  all  nuclear  weaixin 

States  signatory  to  this  Treaty,  and - other  State.s  signatory  to  this  Treaty 

and  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  rntiOontlon.  For  tlie  purposes  of  this 
Treaty,  a  nuclear-weapon  State  Is  the  one  which  has  manufactured  and  exploded 
a  nuclear  weapon  prior  to  January  1.  1907. 

8.  A  new  paragraph  to  article  VI,  provisionally  uumbei-ed  para- 
grapli  7,  shall  be  included  and  foniiulatod  as  follows: 

7,  Nothing  in  Uils  Treaty  affects  nor  shall  be  Interpreted  as  affecting,  in  any 
way,  the  rights  or  obligations  of  signatory  States  under  regional  treaties  on 
the  proscription  of  nuclear  weapons  or  the  right  of  any  group  of  States  to  con¬ 
clude  regional  treaties,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  Treaty. 

9.  Article  VII  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Article  VII.  This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  duration.  Each  Party  shall,  in 
exercising  its  national  sovereignty,  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  if 
it  decides  that  there  have  arisen  or  may  arise  circumstances  relnt<Hl  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  this  Treaty  which  may  affect  the  supreme  Interest  of  its  country. 
It  shall  give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  the  Dciwsitary  Governments,  three 
months  In  advance. 


Statements  by  the  Maltese  Representative  (Pardo)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Sea-Bed  and 
Ocean  Floor  (Extracts},  November  1,  1967  ‘ 


.  .  .  Finally  there  are  grave  considerations  of  a  security  and  defence 
nature  that  impel  tlie  major  Powers  to  appropriate  areas  of  the  ocean 
floor  for  their  own  exclusive  use. 

The  latter  is  somewhat  sensitive  subject  which  I  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  avoid,  but  iny  silence  would  not  prevent  security  considera¬ 
tions  from  weighing  heavily,  and  perhaps  decisively,  on  the  attitude 
tliat  will  Iw  talcen  by  different  countries  on  the  proposals  which  wo 
shall  make.  My  delegation  must,  therefore,  show  some  awareness  of 
the  difficult  problems  that  some  countries  face.  I  shall  not  attempt  a 
strategic  analysis  but  I  will  limit  myself  to  describing  briefly  some  of 
the  developments  we  anticipate  if  the  United  Nations  does  not  take 
urgent  action. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  sea  for  defence  purposes : 
from  the  sea  the  vastest  land  masses  can  be  dominated,  and  the  sea  in 
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turn  is  dominated,  and  can  he  dominated  from  the  sea  floor.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  tlie  .‘ica  increase.s  i-athcr  than  <lecrea.<;es  in  the  ape  of  llie 
nuclear  submarine.  The  development  of  a  technology  that  jiermits  the 
physical  occupation  and  military  use  of  large  areas  of  the  sea-bed 
beyond  the.  continental  shelf  drastically  altei-s  traditional  constraints 
on  the  use  of  the  sea  with  conseqv;ences  which  even  exports  may  find 
difficulty  fully  to  assess  at  the  present  time;  in  any  ci  .se  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  is  addetl  to  strategy. 

We  all  know  that  extremely  powerful  and  sophisticated  land-hased 
mclear  missile  systems  have  been  developed  and  are  being  constantly 
refined,  but  the  very  technology  that  has  made  the  development  of 
these  systems  possible,  has  also  provided  the  means  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  M’hnt  could  ho  more  attractive  in  the  era  of  multiple  war-head 
ballistic  missiles,  capable  of  overwhelming  defences  and  destroying 
land-ba.sed  hardened  missile  sites,  than  to  tran.sfer  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  capability  to  the  sens,  an  environment  highly  resistant  to  the  over¬ 
pressures  of  nuclear  attack.  Tliis  indeed  has  already  occurred  to  seme 
extent  with  the  development  of  nuclear-powered  submarines  equipped 
with  nuclear  missiles;  the  present  inestimable  advantage  of  these  ves¬ 
sels  is  that  they  can  maintain  the  balance  of  terror  by  guaranteeing  a 
measure  of  second  strike  capability  since  they  are  almost  inimnne  to 
detection.  This  immunity  and  hence  this  second  strike  capability  cmdd, 
however,  be  seriously  impaired  were  tracking  dence.s  (which  inciden¬ 
tally  are  already  available)  installed  in  suitable  ai-eas  of  the  deep  seas 
and  of  the  ocean  floor.  Such  devices  can  be  used,  of  course,  for  scienf  ific 
and  commercial  purposes,  for  instance  as  aids  to  navigation  ami  for 
the  charting  of  fish  migrations,  but  they  can  also  be  used  to  detect  and 
to  trail  pos.siblo  hostile  submersibles. 

Deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic  mis.sile  system  on  suitable  areas  of 
the  ocean  floor,  such  as  on  the  oceanic  mountain  ranges,  could  prove 
an  effective  counter  to  multiple  war-head  missiles  aime<l  at  land  tar¬ 
gets,  The  advantages  of  sxich  a  system  are  obvious:  more  than  one 
strike  at  incoming  missiles  would  be  possible;  secondly,  incoming 
multiple  war-head  missiles  could  be  attacked  before  the  several  war¬ 
heads  separate. 

Mobile  near  bottom  nuclear  missile  systems  can  be  conceived  which, 
while  immune  from  any  presently  conceivable  form  of  detection,  would 
provide  immense  offensive  capability. 

Establishment  of  fixed  militaiy  installations  on  the  ocean  floor  might 
also  bo  found  useful  for  many  purposes. 

A  high  degree  of  self-sufficiency  could  be  obtained  for  the  various 
militaiy  installations  liypothoticaliy  envisaged  by  the  constniction  of 
nuclear  power  plants  providing  oxygen  by  the  electrolysis  of  soa-water 
while  sufficient  nutrients  exist  in  the  sea  to  provide  ample  supplies  of 
food. 

Tluis  the  advantages  of  proceeding  to  utilize  tlio  deep  seas  and  the 
ocetm  floor  for  military  purposes  might  at  firet  sight  appear  compelling 
to  the  country  or  countries  posse.ssing  the  requi-site  technology.  Yet 
there  are  disadvantages  to  such  course  of  action. 

Since  more  than  one  country  is  able  to  utilize  the  deep  seas  and  the 
ocean  floor  for  military  purposes,  we  can  expect  an  immediate  and 
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r:il)itl  eKCiilatinn  of  thp  nrins  race  in  the  seas,  if  aiiy  of  the  In'jwtlietical 
ilevelonineiihs  that  I  liave  mentioned  Avero  known  to  have  talten  place 
lieyoiul  (he  limits  of  the  geopliysicnl  continental  shelf.  Tlicre.  would 
certainly  be  a  race  to  occupy  acce.s.sible  strategic,  areas  on  (he  ocean  floor 
without  much  regard  to  the  claims  that  other  nation.s,  not  having  the 
capability  to  occupy  these  areas,  might  put  forward.  Military  in.stalla- 
tions  on  or  near  the  ocean  floor  require  protection  against  spying  or 
liarassmcntT  tliis  would  almost  inevitahly  lead  to  unilaterafly  pro¬ 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  large  areas  of  the  surrotinding  and  super¬ 
jacent  sea;  and  the  consequent  curtailment  of  lawful  traditional  ac¬ 
tivities  on  (he  high  seas  would  bo  bitterly  resented  by  many  countries. 
We  can  only  speculate  al.so  on  what  counter-measures  would  be,  taken 
against  any  specific  action  to  militarize  any  area  of  the  deep  seas  or  of 
tlie  ocean  floor  beyond  the  continental  shelf,  It  is  certain  that  effective 
counter-measures  are  possible:  thus  the  effectiveness  of  acoustic  de¬ 
tection  and  surveillance  devices  installed  in  the  oceans  could  bo  de¬ 
stroyed  by  insonifying  parts  of  the  oceans  themselves.  This  would  be 
etfective  militarilv  but  it  would  also  render  near  bottom  navigation  for 
all  ])urposcs,  including  scientifle  purposes,  extremely  hazardous  and 
would  render  fishing  sonar  virtually  unusable. 

In  conclusion  I  would  submit  tliat  the  utilization  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  deep  seas  and  of  the  accessible  ocean  floor,  while  perhai>s 
attractive  at  first  sight,  might  provoke  political,  military  aird  economic 
cnmulications  of  such  magnitude  as  to  compel  very  carWul  as.sossment 
of  tne  pi'obable  consequences  by  the  Powei-s  concerned.  I  would  re- 
.spoct  fully  urge  upon  the  major  l'*owcrs  the  utter  futility  of  attempting 
to  obtain  a  temporary  military  advantage  by  using  the  ocean  floor, 
Ijcyond  the  geophysical  continental  shelf  for  military  purpose.  Legiti¬ 
mate  defence  needs  and  the  balance  of  terror  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
all  countries,  can  far  better  be  safeguarded  by  developing  within  an 
international  framework  crodihlo  assurances  that  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  will  be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  puiposes.  This  has 
already  boon  done  with  I'espect  to  outer  space.  We  trust  it  will  also  be 
possible  to  do  SO  With  i'cspoct  to  tlic  occiUi  floor. 

From  what  I  have  stated  I  believe  it  can  ho  reasonably  deduced  that 
while  the  sjjecializcd  agencie.s  and  the  United  Nations  itself  may  be 
doing  valuable  tochniciil  work  in  the  fields  within  their  competence, 
their  activities  have  no  pros|K“ct  in  any  way  of  diminishing  the  pres- 
siiiv's  making  for  the  competitive  appropriation  for  national  p\ir)rose.s 
of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  nor  do  their  activities  give  much  pros¬ 
pect  of  coping  etfectively  with  massive  problems  of  world-wide  scope 
such  as  tlio  pr()l)lem  of  the  pollution  of  the  marine  ejivironment,  since 
tliere  is  a  complete  lack  of  a  general  institutional  framework  which 
can  provide  focus  and  elficient  direction  to  the  fragmented  activities 
that  am  now  going  on.  Furthermore,  reliance  by  some  agencies  on  the 
iinivei'sid  and  spontaneous  implementation  by  .'states  of  recommenda¬ 
tions,  however  <h'siral)le,  made  by  tecluiii  I  bodies  may  perhaps,  we 
submit,  be  a  little  optimistic.  Wo  also  note  that  the  basic  political  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  carefully  avoided  in  all  tlio  activities  going  on  so  far,  and 
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even  in  General  Assembly  resolution  2172  (XXI ),“  whicli  is  the  basic 
General  Assembly  resolution,  evei’ything  is  mentioned  except  the  basic 
political  problem.  The  only  i*6sult  that  we  can  hope  for  from  tht:  si  udy 
w  hich  is  now  being  civiried  out  bj'  the  Panel  of  Exiierts,  w’lich  will 
meet  again  next  year,  is  a  long  study  and  a  long  discussion  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  engineering  aspects  of  the'q^uestion. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  increasing  concern  has 
been  expiessed  in  unoflicinl  quarters  over  the  apparent  lack  of  aware¬ 
ness  in  the  international  community  of  the  implications  of  recent 
developments  in  tcchiu.logy  in  ific  context  ^f  '.he  1958  Geneva  Conven¬ 
tion  on  the  Continental  Shelf.®  Increasingly  numeious  voices  have 
been  raised  stressing  the  urgency  of  considering  the  vital  political  ques¬ 
tions  involved  and  urging  that  clear  legal  provision  be  made  for  an 
international  i^egime,  adinmistered  by  an  elTicient  international  author¬ 
ity  over  the  sea-beds  and  the  ocean  floor  beyond  a  variously  defined 
continental  shelf.  I  should  like  to  pay  a  tribute  in  this  comiexion  both 
to  the  Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace  and  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Law  Association  for  their  excellent  work  in  alerting  public 
opinion  and  I  would  commend  for  caieful  study  the  documentation 
produced  by  them  on  tlie  question  we  are  considering.  The  latest  pro¬ 
posal  in  favour  of  au  international  regime  was  put  forward  in  July 
this  year  by  the  W  jrld  Pence  Througii  Law  Confei-onco  which  w-as 
attended  by  over  2,iK)0  lawyers  and  judges  from  over  100  countries. 
That  proposal  Avas  contained  in  resolution  15  which  deserves  to  be 
cited : 

waercos  new  technology  and  oceanography  have  revealed  tlie  possibility  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  untold  resources  of  the  high  seas  a  d  of  the  bed  thereof  beyond  the 
continental  shelf  and  more  than  half  of  mnnx;nd  finds  itself  underprivileged, 
underfed  and  underdeveloped,  and  the  high  seas  are  the  common  heritage  of  nil 
mankind, 

Resolved  that  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center : 

(1)  Recomm^d  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  the  issuance 
of  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  non-fishery  resources  of  tlie  high  seas,  out¬ 
side  the  territortal  waters  of  any  State,  and  the  bed  of  the  sen  beyond  the  con¬ 
tinental  shelf,  appertain  to  the  United  Nations  and  are  subject  to  its  jurisdictiou 
and  control. 

Among  the  supiK)rtars  of  an  inicniational  I'cgiine  for  tho  sea-beds 
and  tho  ocean  floor  there  are  two  main  currents  of  opinion.  One  fa¬ 
vours  the  creation  of  a  new  agency  :esponsible  for  all  oceanographic 
activities,  including  those  conceniing  mineral  resources  of  tho  sea.  Tlie 
other  prefers  to  entrust  all  responsibility  to  tho  United  Nations. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  former  current  of  opinion  I  will  cite  tho 
recommendation  of  the  Joint  ACMRK/SCOR/IVMO  Working 
Group  to  tho  effect  that : 

memVer  govemments  of  the  United  Nations  family  and  tlie  various  United 
Nations  agencies  give  early  and  thorough  consideration  to  the  adviaablllty  and 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  Central  Inter-governmental  Occnnic  Organization 
to  deal  with  ail  asiiects  of  ocean  Investigation  and  uses  of  the  sea.* 

'General  Assembly  Official  Records;  7'iconty-flrst  Session,  Supplement  Ko.  IS 
(A/6816),  p.  .82. 

'15  UST  471. 

‘  Scientific  Committee  on  Oceanic  Research,  Interiintionnl  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions,  Intemaiional  Ocean  Affairs:  A  Special  Report  (Tai  Jolla,  Calif.,  1967), 

p.  21 
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That  rccoinineiidation  is  containod  in  the  records  of  the  Joint  Meeting 
of  (lie  Working  Group  lield  on  17-21  July  1067. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  experts  Iw'h-'vc,  like  Christy,  that  an  etfec- 
tive  international  regime  can  best  be  developed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  since  this: 

.  .  .  is  the  one  publlo  iuteriialional  body  ,  .  ,  that  comes  closest  to  meethiE  the 
reniiii’emeuts  ...  to  achieve  an  iuteriintloiml  regime.  The  Pulteil  Nations  au- 
thoritv  nin.st  r..-,^uire  Ujrisrtietiou  of  the  resources  on  and  under  tlie  sea  floor. 
This  Jurtsdlction  must  jicrmit  it  to  part  and  protect  exclusive  rights  i'!' 
entrepreneurs  .  .  .  and  must  also  have  tlie  ability  to  tax  or  extract  rent  or 
royalty  payments  for  the  u.se  of  the  resources  and  it  must  be  given  the  ability 
to  utilize  or  distribute  these  revenues  in  an  acceptable  manner. 


[Mr.  Pardo  made  the  following  statement  at  the  151Cth  meeting  of  tlie 

First  Committee.] 

From  whnt  I  said  this  morning,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  an  effective  international  regime  over  tlie  sen-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor  beyond  a  clearly  defined  national  jurisdiction  i?  the 
only  alternative  by  wliich  we  can  hope  to  avoid  the  escalating  tensions 
that  will  be  inevitable  if  the  present  situation  is  allowed  to  continue. 
It  is  the  only  alternative  by  which  we  can  hope  to  escape  the  immense 
hazards  of  a  permanent  impairment  of  the  niarint  environment.  It  is, 
finally,  the  only  alternative  that  gives  nssuranco  that  the  immense  re¬ 
sources  on  and  under  the  ocean  floor  will  be  exploited  with  harm  to 
none  and  benefit  to  all. 

Finally,  a  properly  established  international  rdgime  contains  all  the 
necessary  elements  which  should  make  it  acceptable  to  all  of  us  here: 
rich  and  jioor  countries,  strong  and  weak,  coastal  and  laiullot  ked 
States.  Through  an  international  regime  all  can  receive  assurance 
that  at  least  the  deep  sea  floor  will  u.sed  exclusively  for  [wnceful 
purposes  and  that  tliere  will  be  orderly  exi^loitation  of  its  resources. 

h  0-1  will  note,  however,  that  all  proposals  i)ut  forward  up  to  now 
for  an  international  regime  have  avoided  facing  the  defence  aspects 
of  the  question  before  us.  Those  aspect.s,  in  our  opinion,  are  crucial  for 
an  enduring  international  solution  of  the  problem.  Ap{)ro[)riation  for 
national  purposes  of  the  sca-bsd  and  the  ocean  floor  beyond  the  geo¬ 
physical  continental  shelf  has  already  started.  My  Government  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  international  coiumunity  has  no  alternative  in  these 
circumstances  but  to  aim  con.sciously  and  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
towards  the  creation  of  an  international  regime,  beyond,  I  repeat, 
reasonably  defined  national  jurisdiction.  In  creating  such  a  regime, 
we  mu.st  face  squarely  the  vital  issues  of  legitimate  national  security 
together  with  the  economic,  sciontinc  and  other  implications. 

Our  general  objective  must  be  to  create  comlitioiis  in  the  iiiariuo  en¬ 
vironment  (hat  ^cill  he  of  benefit  to  all  countries.  Wc  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  bo  wise  to  make  the  United  Nations  itself  responsible  for 
adjninistering  an  inlernationul  regime.  We  say  this  not  because  we 
have  any  objections  of  principle,  but  for  practical  reasons. 
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I  shall  not  take  your  time  to  list  them  hci'c.  I  would  only  observe 
that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  those  countries  that  have  already  develoi^ed 
a  technical  capability  to  exploit  the  ocean  floor  would  agree  to  an  in¬ 
ternational  regime  if  it  were  administered  by  a  body  where  small  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  mine,  had  the  same  voting  power  as  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union. 

Hence,  our  long-term  objective  is  the  creation  of  a  special  ag^ency 
with  adequate  powore  to  administer  in  the  interests  of  mankind  the 
oceans  and  the  ocean  floor  beyond  national  jurisdiction.  We  envisage 
such  an  agency  as  assuniing  jurisdiction,  not  as  a  sovereign,  but  os 
a  trustee  for  all  countries  over  the  oceans  and  the  ocean  floor.  The 
agency  shc’dd  Iw  endowed  with  wide  ]X)wei-s  to  I’emilnte,  supervise 
and  control  all  activities  on  or  under  the  oceans  ‘'t>h  tno  ocean  floor. 
It  would  bo  premature  for  me  to  elaborate  on  the  provisions  which 
could  be  incorporated  in  the  charter  of  the  suggested  agency  to  ensure 
that  the  ocean  floor  be  used  exclusively^  for  peaceful  purposes.  Perhaps, 
it  will  suflice  at  this  stage  to  assure  you  mat  we  have  examined  tlie 
question  carefully  and  my  Govenunent  is  satisfied  that  it  is  feasible 
to  give  credible  assurance  to  all  countries  that  through  the  agency  the 
ocean  floor  beyond  national  jurisdiction  will  in  fact  1»  used  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

In  our  view  the  agency  should  have  the  power  effectively  to  regulate 
the  commercial  exploitation  of  the  ocean  floor.  We  would  envisage  ex¬ 
ploration  rights  and  leases  being  granted  in  respect  of  mineral,  petro¬ 
leum  and  other  resources  lying  in  the  ai-ea  within  its  jurisdiction.  We 
have  made  some  hasty  calculations  on  the  amount  of  rovenuo  which 
(he  agency  could  be  expected  to  receive  fi’om  such  activities.  On  the 
assumption  that  an  agency  would  be  created  in  the  year  1070,  that 
technology  will  continue  to  advance,  that  exploitation  will  be  com- 
niensurato  with  the  presently  known  i-osources  of  the  ocean  floor,  that 
exploration  rights  and  lenses  will  be  granted  at  rates  comparable  to 
(hose  existing  at  pi-esent  under  national  jurisdiction  and  that  the 
continental  shelf  under  national  jurisdiction  will  bo  defined  approxi¬ 
mately  at  the  200  metx'os  isobath  or  at  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest 
coast,*  wo  believe  that  by  1975,  that  is,  five  years  after  an  agency  is 
eslablishecl,  gross  annual  income  will  roach  a  level  which  wo  con¬ 
servatively  estimate  at  around  $6  billion.  After  deducting  administra¬ 
tion  cxjTenses  and  all  other  legitimate  expenses  including  supnort  to 
oceanographic  rosearcli,  the  agency  would,  in  our  view,  still  W  left 
with  at  least  $5  billion  to  be  used  to  further  either  directly  or  through 
tlie  United  Nations  Hovolopmeut  Programme  the  development  of  poor 
countries.  The  sum  which  I  have  mentioned  is  a  conservative  estimate. 
1  would  recall,  in  this  respect,  that  the  United  States  Government 
alone  lias  received  only  from  petroleum  leases  on  its  continental  shelf 
in  thr  last  fifteen  years  the  sum  of  $3.0  billion.  That  is  one  country 
in  resjiect  of  one  product  alone.  Should  the  international  agency  lie 
ostablisliod  and  should  revenues  be  approximately  at  the  level  which 
we  estimate,  the  international  aid  picture  will  bo  oompletely 
transformed. 

We  olso  envisage  the  agency  ns  the  body  with  overall  responsibility 
for  keeping  the  problem  of  ocean  pollution  under  control.  The  useful 
work  of  existing  specialized  bodies  such  as  the  luternaiionnl  Atomic 
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KiiPi-^V  Agency,  (ho  Inter-Govcininoutnl  Maritime  Consultative  Or¬ 
ganization  and  other.s  would  not  be  jeopardized.  Their  collaboration 
would  be  solicited  and  their  nd'’ico,  if  endorsed  by  the  agency,  could 
be  incorporated  in  an  enforceable  code  of  law  for  the  accepted  use  of 
the  deep  sens  and  of  the  ocean  floor.  We  believe  that  the  existence  and 
liowers  of  the  suggested  agency  should  be  founded  on  a  treaty  clearly 
defining  the  outer  limits  of  the  continental  shelf  subject  to  nationn'l 
jurisdiction,  and  estnbli.shing  generally  acceptable  principles  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  deep  sens  ancl  of  the  ocean  floor.  We  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  following,  among  other  principles, 
should  oe  incorporated  in  the  proposed  treaty : 

1.  Tbe  sca-bou  and  the  ocean  iloor,  uuderiylng  the  sons  beyond  the  limits  ot 
national  Jurisdiction  aa  defined  lu  the  treaty,  are  not  subject  to  national  appro¬ 
priation  In  any  manner  whatsoever, 

2.  The  sea-bed  and  tbe  ocean  floor  beyond  tbe  limits  of  national  Jurisdiction 
shall  bo  reserved  exclusively  for  peaceful  puriM.ses. 

8.  Scieiitifie  research  with  regard  to  tbe  deep  sons  and  ocean  floor,  not  dlreetl.v 
connected  with  defence,  shall  be  freely  permissible  and  Its  results  available  to  ali. 

4.  The  resources  of  the  sea-bed  and  occau  floor,  beyond  the  limits  of  national 
Jurisdiction,  shall  be  e.\plolted  primarily  In  the  iutcresta  of  mankind,  with 
particular  regard  to  tbe  needs  of  poor  countries. 

5.  The  exploration  and  o.xploltntlon  of  the  sen-bed  and  ocean  floor  beyond  tbe 
lliult.s  of  national  Jurisdiction  shall  bo  conducted  lu  a  manner  consistent  with 
ike  principles  and  purposes  of  tbe  United  Nations  Charter  and  In  a  manner 
not  causing  unnecessary  obstruction  of  tbe  high  seas  or  serious  Impairment 
of  the  marine  environment. 

Thei'O  are  other  important  principles  which  we  could  mention,  but 
hero  again  I  am  aware  that  time  presses. 

Those  are  our  long-term  objectives.  We  realize  that  they  cannot  be 
achieved  either  quickly  or  easily.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  General 
Assembly  will  at  its  present  session  adopt  a  resolution  embodying  the 
following  concepts : 

1.  The  sea-lied  and  the  ocean  floor  are  a  common  heritage  of  n.in- 
kind  and  should  be  used  and  exploited  for  peaceful  purposes  ancl  for 
the  exclusive  beuetit  of  mankiud  as  a  whole.  The  needs  of  noor 
countries,  iepresenting  that  part  of  mankind  which  is  most  in  neeVi  of 
as.sistance,  should  receive  preferential  consideration  in  the  event  of 
financial  benefits  being  derived  from  the  exploitation  of  the  sea-bed 
and  ocean  floor  for  commercial  purposes. 

2.  Claims  to  sovereignty  over  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  beyond 
present  imtional  jurisdiction,  as  presently  claimed,  should  bo  frozen 
until  a  clear  definition  of  the  continental  shelf  is  formulated. 

.I.  A  widely  representative  but  not  too  numerous  body  sliould  be 
estuhlishod  in  the  first  place  to  consider  (he  security,  economic  and 
other  implications  of  the  establishment  of  an  interiwtional  regime 
over  tlie  deep  seas  and  ocean  floor  beyond  tlio  limits  of  present  national 
jurisdiction;  in  the  second  place,  to  draft  a  comprehensive  treaty  to 
safeguard  the  international  character  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor 
beyond  present  national  jurisdiction;  and  in  the  third  place  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  international  agency  which  will  ensure 
tlint  national  activities  undertaken  in  (he  deep  seas  and  on  the  ocean 
floor  will  eonfonn  to  the  principles  and  provisions  incorporated  in 
the  j)ropo.<ed  treaty. 
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Wo  have  pvopuml  ii  iliufl  resolutioi'  onibod^vinpr  the  poiihs  T  have 
niontirned.  Wo  are  reluctiint,  hnwevor,  to  submit  it  ollinally  for  con¬ 
sideration  bv  (his  Committee.  The  q^tiestion  of  (Ite  sen-ited  and  (x'ean 
door  heyonil  present  national  jurisdiction  is  of  a  vital  importance  to 
all  of  us.  It  is  al.so  a  matter  in  whicli  the  concurrence  of  all  is  e.ssentinl. 
We  are  not  anxious,  tliorofove,  (o  engage  publicly  in  the  usual  con¬ 
troversy  which  often  precedes  the  adoption  of  a  resolution.  We  do  not 
wish  to  divide  this  Committee.  We  propose  instead  to  appeal  to  moral 
concepts,  to  reason  and  to  well-nnaer.stood  national  interest.  T  would 
accordincly  formally  request  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  appoint  a  small 
but  widely  representative  group  to  consult  together  and  to  elaborate 
a  draft  resolution  wbich,  we  would  hope,  may  be  acceptable  to  all,  or 
at  least  to  the  great  majority  of  Memoer  Stales. 

Statement  by  the  Nigerian  Representative  (Sale  Kolo)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Draft 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  [Extract},  November  2, 
1967' 

2.  Since  (he  delegations  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
tabled  their  draft,  treaty  te.xts  in  this  Committee,*  many  other  delega¬ 
tions,  including  my  own,  have  made  certain  comments*  and  presented 
specific  proposals  aimed  at  makii^  the  final  draft  treaty  acceptable 
to  the  overwhelming  majoritj'  of  ^atec. 

3.  The  Nigerian  delegation  believes  that  wo  should  aim  at  a  bal¬ 
anced  treaty  because  anything  less  is  unlikely  to  receive  the  support 
of  the  ma.iority  of  States.  We  believe  that  the  delegations  which  have 
made  concrete  proposals  since  24  August  have  done  so  in  good  faith, 
with  the  aim  of  safeguarding  essential  national  and  international 
interest  and  principles.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  achievement  of 
a  non-proliferation  treaty  is  an  urgent  task.  The  urgency  arises  from 
the  importance  of  the  treaty,  which  also  demands  that  we  should 
pursue  our  task  with  per.severance  and  tolerance.  In  this  connexion 
T  should  like  to  welcome  (he  statements  of  repi’osentatives  of  the 
United  States  at  our  recent  meetings  in  which  they  assured  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  tho  various  proposals  that  have  been  made  by  delegations 
were  being  studied  for  the  purpose  of  including  them  in  the  final 
draft  treaty. 

4.  The  Nigerian  delegation  is  aware  of  the  problem  of  reconciling 
the  various  views  that  have  been  presented  in  this  Committee  and  is 
appreciative  of  the  leading  roles  of  the  co-Cliairmen  in  that  regard. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  and  United  States  texts  remain  uncom¬ 
pleted,  article  III  not  having  been  introduced.  Although  the  rest  of 
the  treaty  will  certainly  be  alTected  by  the  substance  of  that  article 
on  international  control  and  safeguards,  wo  thought  that  while  wait  ing 
for  the  successful  conclusion  of  negotiations  on  that  article  this 


‘  ENDC/PV..^44.  pp.  4-8. 
■  Atife.  pp.  338-.S41. 
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Commitfpi^  could  move  uhoad  and  complete  work  on  the  otln  r  parts 
of  thotrcaly. 

r».  Ah  |i.irl.  of  lliut  j)urMiit,  the  Nitri'i'ian  (Icleirulinn  wonhi  liU«'  to 
(like  a  little  furtiier  the  nieliminarv  i-omnieiits  it  luacie  simui  afiei  Ihc 
siihmission  of  the  I'^iiited  States  and  I'SSlt  drafts.’  We  are  ^ndified 
to  note  that  soiue  of  the  itteas  contaiited  in  our  speech  coincide  with 
tlip  views  of  other  dele<iations^  whidi  liave  pivsented  some  of  them 
iii  the  form  of  amendments  and  working  papei's.  We  do  not  intend 
hero  logo  over  formulations  with  wliieh  wo  agree  in  the  original  drafts 
or  in  the  working  pai>ers  presented  by  other  delegations  since  24  Au¬ 
gust;  but.  we  feel  it  is  our  duty  and  every  nteiidier  of  this  Committee 
has  a  similar  duty — t-o  pi'esent  our  ideas  in  treaty  language  where 
we  lielievo  that  a  change  in  the  wording  or  emphasis  of  existing 
formulations  would  sm-ve  our  purpose  better. 

(5.  The  Nigerian  delegation,  conscious  tha,  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  of  neces,sity  imposes  i-e.sl  riot  ions  on  a  eln.ss  of  States,  is  anxious 
tliat  the  restrictions  stiould  not  he  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  legiti¬ 
mate  activities  and  aspirations  of  jiBoples.  Kor  that  reason  che,  Ni¬ 
gerian  delegation  wishes  to  gn-o  its  unqualified  support  (o  (he  principle 
embodied  in  the  various  projxisals  that  have  been  advanced  to 
strengthen  article  IV  of  the  rnited  States  and  Soviet  draft. 

7.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  guiding  principles  Indiind  the  an  ides 
dealing  wdth  (he  proliibitioii  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  on  the  one 
liand  and  the  encouragement  of  develojmient  of  nuclear  energy  for 
lieaceful  purp..^'^  on  the  otlier  must  be  fully  understood.  Articles  I 
iind  11,  which  deal  with  non-dissemination,  will  if  they  stand  in  tlieir 
present  formulations  impose  extraordinary  re,stnctions  on  non -nuclear- 
weapon  States  in  the  development  of  the  science  and  technology  of 
nnclear  explosivt's.  (Consequently,  if  tl  o  articles  are  accepted  by  non- 
nuclear-weapon  States,  it  will  be  at  a  price  which,  I  dare  say,  no  one 
can  yet  correctly  estimate.  As  the  ivpresentative  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  Lord  Chalfout,  rightly  observed  at  our  meeting  of  23  Febvuai’y, 
there  is  the  risk  that  the  negative  propliecies  about  the  pencefid  po¬ 
tential  itie,s  of  nuclear  e.xplosiong  may  bo  ns  sliort-sightcd  ns  the  views 
of  the  distinguished  inombera  of  the  British  Post  (Mco  who  thought 
(hilt,  “owing  to  the  abundant  supply  of  messenger  boys,  the  telephone 
would  never  bo  needed  in  England''.^  I  wonder  how  amused  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  have  been  today  if  the  British  Postmaster-General 
at  that  time  had  actually  banned  the  introduction  of  tel6phono.s  in 
Britain  in  oixlor  to  maintain  the  full  employ metit  of  messenger  boys. 

8.  The  Nigerian  dol^ation  believes  that,  in  pursuing  the  task  be- 
foro  us,  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  tiie  British  Post  Oflice  offi¬ 
cial.  Tlie  article  dealing  with  the  dovolopmont  of  nuclear  energy  for 

Seacofvil  purposes  should  therefore  bo  as  jiosltivo  and  pi'ccise  as  that 
caling  with  tlie  prohibition  of  nuclear  explosive  devices.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  which  will  fall  on  tlie  nuclear-wenjmn  Powers  in  tljat  I'egard 
is  a  ilirect  consemiencs  of  the  privilege  conferred  on  them  by  articles 
I  and  II  of  the  United  States  and  USSR  drafts.  I  think  justice  de¬ 
mands  that  those  who  I’ctain  the  jirivilege  to  tlevelop  nuclear  e.xplo- 
sive  devices  for  peaceful  purposo.s  should  clearly  undertake  to  make 


’  See  ante.  pp.  375-3S0. 
*  ENr>i'/pv.  2KS,  i>.  a. 
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av;iilable  to  those  who  h.avc  mioimoed  the  privilege  full  detnils  of  the 
I’esults  of  their  research  whicli  could  he  useful  for  peaceful  puiposes 
in  any  area  of  the  world. 

0.  In  that  connexion  the  Nigerian  delegation  M-ishes  to  make  a  clear 
difference  between  availability  of  the  potential  peaceful  benefits  of 
nuclear  explosives  and  the  teelrnology  which  gives  rise  to  those  bene¬ 
fits.  I  think  the  aim  of  the  non -privileged  is  not  merely  to  iweive 
benefits  but  also  to  acquire  the  technical  know-how  which  will  pixi- 
diice  those  benefits.  Wo  realize  that  research  into  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  explosives  is  an  expensive  undertaking;  but  perhaps  it  is  not 
so  much  more  expensive  tlrau  the  undertaking  not  to  conduct  research 
at  all  in  that  dii-eotion.  For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  Nigerian  dele¬ 
gation  believes  that  article  IV  should  be  redrafted  along  the  lines  that 
1  shall  propose  at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

10.  In  the  meantime  I  should  like  to  turn  to  the  question  of  security. 
The  Nigerian  delegation  has  consistently  emphasized  the  nc(Ki  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  “nuclear  umbrella”  for  the  signatories  of  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  until  such  time  as  nuclear  weapons  are  eliminated  from  the 
ar,scnals  of  all  countries.  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  been  onnvinced 
by  any  arguments  that  have  so  far  "been  advanced  in  this  Committee 
against  the  introduction  of  that  idea  into  a  non-proliferation  treaty. 
As  I  said  in  my  last  intervention,  collective  seeurity  arrangements  in 
r^pect  of  nuclear  threat  or  attack  are  as  essential  to  a  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  as  the  collective  security  system  is  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.'  If  the  principle  could*  be  accepted  for  the  Charter,  I 
do  not  see  why  it  cannot  be  acc^ted  for  a  non-proliferation  treaty. 

11.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Sccuritv  Council  already  provides *a 
universal  guarantee  against  aggression,  ^fhat  is  tnie  in  a  general  way, 
but  wo  also  know  that  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  all  the  nuclear 
Powers  in  the  Security  Council  will  sign  this  treaty.  Furthermore, 
we  should  be  over-stretching  the  Charter  of  tlie  United  Nations  if  we 
invested  the  Security  Council  with  responsibilities  which  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  intended,  or  in  a  r  'sition.  to  sliouldcr.  We  have  all  seen 
wars  fought  with  conventional  weapons  since  the  Security  Council 
came  into  being,  without  its  being  able  to  define  tlie  aggresf-.or  or,  what 
is  more,  to  repel  bis  attack.  Such  a  sit\iation  is  bearable  when  the 
devastation  can  still  bo  measured  in  tenns  of  men  and  material,  but 
not  when  the  result  will  bo  the  end  of  civilization  and  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  man  from  vast  areas  of  the  g1ol>e. 

12.  The  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  anyone  has  been  declared 
a  crime  against  humanity  (Geneml  Assembly  re.solution  16.5.1  (XVI) ) 
because  of  the  terrible  damage  it  can  cause  to  humanity.'  Indeed  llic 
■lini  of  tlie  treaty  we  are  negotiating  is  to  reduce  tlie.  danger  of  nu¬ 
clear  war.  By  it  some,  countries  will  be  called  upon  to  foiswear  tlie 
weapons  for  the.  security  of  the  whole  world.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  deadly  weapons  until  such 
time  as  an  agreement  can  W  reached  on  their  general  elimination.  The 
argument  for  retaining  that  privilege  is  that  nuclear  weapons  have 
a  value  as  a  deteiTcnt  against  potential  aggressors.  The  Nigerian  dele- 


‘  Ante,  p.  380. 

‘  Dociimenix  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  ft4«J-650. 
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j^iiiion  cannot  see  how  tliat  (k'lcrrciu  value  can  justly  be  denied  to 
those  who  are  being  asked  not  to  pmhice  the  weapons  themselves. 

Id.  Thus  it  seems  to  us  mdispensable  that  non-nuolear-wotipon  Pow- 
Cfs  sign.-'tory  to  a  non-prolifevatioii  treatv  bo  provided  with  guaran¬ 
tees  by  nuclear-woiipon  States  against  iniclear  blackmail.  We  do  not 
Ijelievo  that  that  should  entail  membor.shii)  of  any  alliance,  for  in  any 
case  a  nuclear  war  will  know  no  alliance.  For  that  reason  (ho  Nigerian 
delegation  will  propose  a  paragraph  for  inclusion  in  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  along  tho  lines  shown  in  article  IIA  of  the  working  paper 
wiiich  I  will  present  at  the  end  of  this  intervention.'^ 

14.  Now  I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  question  of  amendments. 
It  seems  to  us  inideniocratic  that  soi  ereign  ytates  voluntarily  adhering 
to  a  treaty  should  have  amendments  imposed  on  them  by  what  would 
amount  to  a  minority  of  signatories — which  is  what  the  veto  would 
amount  to  for  about  thirty  States.  What  is  more,  we  believe  that  the 
subject  matter  of  the  treaty  is  too  important  and  its  ramifications  too 
oliscure  for  a  State  to  commit  itself  in  advance.  In  any  case,  if  the 
votes  of  micleai'-weapon  Powers  and  members  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  were  all 
that  were  important,  there_  would  be  no  need  to  impose  such  amend¬ 
ments  on  those  not  belonging  to  that  category.  For  those  reasons  I 
should  like  to  support  the  idea  already  placed  before  the  Committee  by 
tho  representative  of  Romania  that  amendments  to  the  treaty  should 
come  into  force  for  all  parties  that  have  deposited  their  instruments 
of  ratification,® 

15.  Finally,  the  Nigerian  delegation  would  like  to  make  an  important 
addition  to  tlie  article  on  witlidrawal.  Tho  article  speaks  of  “e.vtraordi- 
nary  evenus,  related  to  the  subject  matter’’  of  tlio  treaty,  I  hiwve 
the  impression  that  (he  “extraordinary  events”  would  be  those  that 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  at  the  time  of  signature.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Nigerian  delegation  foresees  many  cufficulties  which  could 
aiise  on  substantive  matters  after  signature.  Consequently  we  would 
Miggest  that  non-fuifiiment  and  non-adlieience,  along  the  lines  of 
article  VII  propo.sed  in  our  working  paper,  should  be  explicitly  de¬ 
clared  lobe  grounds  for  withdrawal. 


Nigerian  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Additions  and 
Amendments  to  the  Draft  Ntmproliferation  Treaty, 
November  2,  1967  ^ 

An'nci,E  IIA: 

Each  nuclear  weapon  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes,  if 
ri'questcd,  to  conic  to  the  aid  of  any  non-nuclear  weapon  State  which 
is  threatened  or  attacked  witli  nuclear  weaiions. 

' Infra. 

’  p.  520. 

'  EXDC/202,  Nov.  2,  ItHJT.  The  draft  treaty  anpear.s  ante,  pji.  33^-341, 
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AimcLF.  IVA : 

Each  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  cooperate  directly  or 
through  the  IAEA,  in  good  faith  and  according  to  its  technological 
and/or  material  resources,  with  any  other  State  or  group  of  States 
Party  to  this  Treaty  in  the  development  and  advancement  of  nuclear 
technology  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  in  the  fidlest  possible  exchange 
of  scientific  and  technological  information  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy. 

The  nuclear  weapon  States  Party  to  this  Treaty  sliall  make  available, 
through  the  IAEA,  to  all  non-nuclear  weapon  Parties,  full  scientific 
and  technological  information  on  the  peaceiul  applications  of  nuclear 
energy  accruing  from  rcseai’ch  on  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

The  nuclear  weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  also  provide 
facilities  for  scientists  from  non-nuclear  weapon  countries  Party  to 
the  Treaty  to  collaborate  with  their  scientists  working  on  nuclear 
explosive  devices,  in  order  to  narrow  the  intellectual  gap  which  will  be 
created  in  that  field  as  a  result  of  restrictions  imposed  by  this  Treat}' 
on  non-nuclear  weapon  States. 

Article  IVB  : 

Each  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  communicate  annually  to 
the  IAEA,  full  information  on  the  nature,  extent  and  results  of  its 
cooperation  with  any  other  Party  or  group  of  Parties,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  Reports  so  received 
by  the  IAEA  shall  be  circulated  by  the  Agency  to  all  the  Parties  to 
tl\e  Treaty. 

Artici-E  I  VC: 

Each  Party  to  this  Treaty  shall  take  necessary  legal  and  adminis¬ 
trative  steps  to  ensure  that  all  organisations  worlcing  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  energy  in  territory  under  its  jurisdiction  do  so  in 
conformity  witii  the  aims  and  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

Article  VIT  : 

This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  duration. 

Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty,  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  if  it  decides : 

( a )  that  the  aims  of  the  Treaty  are  being  frustrated ; 

(b)  that  the  failure  by  a  State  or  group  of  States  to  adhere  to  the 
Treaty  jeopardizes  the  existing  or  potential  balance  of  power 
in  its  area,  thereby  threatening  its  security ; 

(c)  any  other  extraordinary  events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  interests  of  its 
country. 

It  shall  give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  three  montlis  in 
advance.  Such  notice  shall  include  a  statement  of  reasons  for 
withdrawal. 


McNamara  statement,  November  3 
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Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  on  Soviet 
Orbital  Bomb,  November  3,  1967  ‘ 

I  would  like  today  to  discuss  with  vou  certain  intelligence  infornia- 
tioii  wo  have  collected  on  a  series  oi  space  system  lliglifc  tests  being 
conducted  by  the  Soviet  Union.  These  relate  to  the  possible  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  Soviet  of  something  we  have  called  a  fractional  orbital 
bombardment  system,  or  FOBS. 

Let  me  di.stinguish  such  a  system  from  the  traditional  interconti¬ 
nental  ballistic  missile.  An  ICBM  normally  does  not  go  into  orbit,  but 
rather  follows  a  ballistic  trajectory  from  launch  point  to  impact 
point.  On  this  trajectory  it  roaches  a  peak  altitude  of  pcrha}>s  800  miles. 

Unlike  the  ICBM  and  its  ballistic  trajectory,  the  vehicle  launched 
in  a  FOBS  mode  is  fired  into  a  very^  low  orbit  about  100  miles  above  the 
earth.  At  a  given  point — generally  before  the  first  orbit  i.s  complete — 
a  rocket  engine  is  fired  which  slows  down  the  payload  and  cau.ses  it 
to  drop  out  of  orbit.  The  payload  then  follows  a  re-entry  path  similar 
to  the  re-entry  of  a  ballistic  missile. 

Kvon  now  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  of  what  these  tests  repre¬ 
sent.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  testing  space 
vehicles  for  some  re-entry  program.  But  wc  suspect  that  the  Russians 
are  pursuing  the  research  and  development  of  a  FOBS.  If  this  turns 
out  to  be  true,  it  is  conceivable  that  they  could  achieve  an  initial  opera¬ 
tional  capability  during  lOOS. 

Some  years  ago  we  ourselves  examined  the  desirability  of  the  FOBS 
and  there  was  agreement  among  civilian  and  military  leaders  that 
(here  wa.s  no  need  for  onr  country  to  develop  any  such  system.  While 
development  of  it  could  be  initiated  at  any  time  for  relatively  rapid 
deployment,  our  analyses  conclude,  that  it  would  not  improve  our  stra¬ 
tegic  oiTensive  posture  and  consequently  we  have  no  intention  of  re¬ 
vising  the  decision  made  years  ago. 

Ijike  other  pos.sible  variations,  the  FOBS  otTei’S  some  characteristics 
of  the  FOBS  system  which  difl'er  from  traditional  ICDM's.  In  onr 
ojiinion  the  disadvantages  are  overriding. 

Because  of  the  low  altitude  of  their  orbits,  some  trajectories  of  a 
FOBS  would  a\ oil!  detection  by  some  early  warning  rada.rs,  including 
onr  IDIJ'AVS.  Also,  the  impact  point  cannot  be  determined  until  igni¬ 
tion  of  the  rocket  engine  that  deboosts  the  payload  out  of  orbit — 
roughly  three  minutes  and  oOO  miles  from  the  target.  And  the  (light 
patli  can  in'  as  intu  h  as  It)  minutes  shorter  than  an  lUBM. 

For  those  characterist ii-s,  severe  penalties  are  paid  in  two  critical 
areas — accuracy  and  payload.  Tlie  acctiracy  of  (he  Soviet  ICBM  modi¬ 
fied  to  a  FOBS  weapon  would  bo  significantly  less  and  the  payload  of 
the  FOBS  vehicle  would  he  but  a  fraction  of  tlie  ICJ5.M. 

The  FOBS  weapon  wotihl  not  be  accurate  enotigli  for  a  satisfactory 
attack  upon  United  States  Minutemcn  missiles,  protected  in  their  silos. 
I’crhnps  the  Soviets  might  feel  it  could  provide  a  surprise  nuclear  .strike 
against  United  States’  soft  land  targets  such  as  bomber  ba.ses. 
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However,  several  yeai’s  ago,  anticipating  such  a  capability,  we  ini¬ 
tiated  the  deployment  of  equ'  nnent  to  deny  them  that  capability.  For 
e.xample,  already  we  are  beginning  to  use  operationally  over-tlie- 
horizon  radars  which  possess  a  greater  capability  of  deleciing  FOBS 
than  do  the  BMEWS.  These  will  give  us  more  warning  time  against  a 
full-scale  attack  using  FOBS  missiles  than  BMEWS  does  against  the 
ICBM  launch. 

As  you  know,  our  deterrent  re.sts  upon  our  ability  to  absorb  any 
surprise  nuclear  attack  and  to  retaliate  with  suflicient  strength  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  attacking  nation  as  a  viable  society.  With  three-minute  warn¬ 
ing,  15-minute  warning  or  no  warning  at  all,  we  could  still  absorb  a 
surprise  attack  and  strike  back  with  suflicient  power  to  destroy  the. 
attacker.  We  have  that  capability  today;  we  will  continue  to  Inu  e  it  in 
the  future. 


Address  by  C.P.S.U.  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  on  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution  (Ex¬ 
tract),  November  3,  1967  ‘ 


Our  strength  is  groat,  but  wo  will  never  use  it  for  selfish  egotistic 
ends.  The  colossal  might  of  the  world's  fii’st  state  to  be  building  com¬ 
munism  serves  the  interests  of  the  just  cause  of  struggle  against  aggres¬ 
sion  and  oppression,  for  freedom,  democracy  and  i>eaoo.  The  growtli  of 
this  might  and  the  increasing  iiifluenee  of  the  IJ.S.S.R.  on  world  de¬ 
velopments  accord  with  the  vital  interests  of  the  masses  of  all  countries, 

Our  foreign  policy  is  a  socialist  policy  and  consistently  revolutionary 
ill  all  its  content.  But  Marxist-Leninists  have  always  undei-stood  that 
socialism  cannot  be  carried  from  one  country  to  another  by  military 
force,  but  is  an  outcome  of  the  internal  development  of  each  given 
society.  They  firmly  believe  in  tlie  rightoousne.ss  of  their  cause  and  in 
the  advantages  of  the  socialist  system  and  are  convinced  that  for  it  to 
be  victorious  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  wars  between  states. 

Ix?nin  taught  that  in  foreign  poliev  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  both  the  designs  of  the  imjierialist  adventurers  and  the  stand  of 
sober-minded  representatives  of  the  bourgeoisie.  We  remember  these 
instructions,  and  today,  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  attained  unprece¬ 
dented  might,  it  continues  to  advocate  renunciation  of  attempts  to 
settle  questions  of  relations  between  the  two  social  systems  liy  military 
moans.  We  call  upon  the  goveniments  of  bourgeois  countries  to  heed 
the  voice  of  the  peoples,  who  demand  peace  and  lasting  security.  {Pro- 
lonejcd  a-pplmtse.) 

The  Soviet  Union  considers  it  its  duty  to  do  everything  in  its  iiowor 
so  that  these  aspirations  may  bo  realized.  That  is  wliy  it  is  waging  a 
struggle,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  with  unabated  energy,  for  universal 


‘  Pravda,  Nov,  4,  1007 ;  Cun-ent  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press.  Nov.  22.  1007.  p.  17. 
The  a(Ulre.?3  was  delivered  at  a  ooreinoninl  session  of  the  I'.S.S.It.  .Supreme 
Soviet,  the  Il.S.F.S.R.  Supremo  Soviet,  and  the  C.P.S.T’^  Central  Cnmniitieo. 
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nnd  connik'tP  ilisiU’inuiiK'iit.  Wv  mIso  I'oiisidi-r  useful  such  piirliMl  slops 
in  this  direction  ns  the  aoreeiuoiits  on  Imnninfr  niicloiir  winipoiis  tests, 
on  nucleiir nonproliferation  and  on  hannina’  the  use  of  nnch'ur  weapons. 

attach  sei'ious  sianilicance  to  the  I’nited  Nations  and  will  strive 
loo'cl  her  with  oilier  freisloiu-lo\  ina  and  peaceahle  states  lo  turn  it  into 
an  eirecti\e  oraan  of  inlornational  coi)peralion  in  the  interests  of  de¬ 
fending  peace  and  the  riffhis  of  peoples,  rioinlly  willi  its  allies  the 
r.S.S.K.  will  pei’sistently  continue  the  struaii'le  for  a  stable  peace  in 
Kurope,  and  against  everylliin'r  that  threaiens  the  security  <d'  the 
European  peoples:  it  will  sn[iport  inutiially  aih  antaaeons  cooperal  ion 
of  slates  wiih  ditl’oi'ont  social  systems  on  the  basis  of  well-known  jirin- 
cii)les  of  peaceful  ci)exi.stence. 

'Pile  Soviet  rnion's  slru<rale  for  peace  and  friendshiji  anunia:  peoples 
has  coinjdelely  smashed  the  lyiii"  fable  of  “the  ay:'rressiveness  of 
.Moscow"  and  “the  Communist  menace,"  a  fable  with  whose  bel|)  inter¬ 
national  reaction,  headed  by  the  C.S.  imperialists  and  misleading  the 
peoples,  kiuH'ked  together  their  NATO.  SK.V'FO  and  other  ajxfrressive 
military  blocs.  By  creatine  these  blocs  they  hoped  to  eiicinde  us  and 
pianent  the  consolidation  of  the  world  system  of  socialism  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  national-liberation  lawohition  of  the  oppressed 
peoples. 

But  tilings  turned  out  altofiether  dill'erent  from  the  c.alculalions  in 
M’ashinfi'toii  and  other  ca|)itals  of  the  ca})itali.st  world.  The  positions  of 
socialism  and  it.s  allies  are  frrow  infjf  steadily  stroiifier.  The  afrjire.ssive 
forces  of  imperialism  find  themselves  in  a  position  of  ^M-owiii}.'  isola¬ 
tion  and  the  blocs  they  created  are  .shaky  and  clearly  cracking!,'  up.  'I'he 
lieojiles  and  even  some  <rf)''ermnents  of  bourgeois  countries  are  more 
and  more  overtly  eviuciiifi  a  desire  to  cast  oil’  the  fettei’s  that  had  Iweii 
imposed  on  them  and  to  dissiK'iate  themselves  from  the  dangerous  ad¬ 
venturist  policy  of  the  organizers  and  ringleaders  of  the  imperialist 
blocs.  In  all  tins  there  is.  undoubtedly,  the  influence  of  the  Soviet 
I’nion's  principled  and  consistent  peiu'eful  foreign  policy. 


Statement  by  the  British  Representative  (Glass)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Sea-Bed 
and  Ocean  Floor  {Extract},  November  8,  1967  ’ 

I  helievc  .  .  .  that  the  Maltese  item  before  us  is  not  oidv  imagiinitive 
and  instriictivo  but  timely.  If  I  undei’stand  Ttr.  Pnrclo'.s  intention 
aright,  his  main  objective  is  to  focus  attention  on  the  subject  and  to 
get  us  all  started.  Dr.  Pardo  has  himself  recognized  the  immense  coin- 
j)lications  of  tlie  many  is.sues  he  lias  raised  and  he  is  realistic  enough 
to  know  that  the  long-term  objectives  of  his  Government  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  international  regime  for  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  are  not 
likely  to  be  achieved  either  quickly  or  easily.  That.  I  am  afraid,  is 


.v/(M  /I'v.i.igi,  pp.  ii-m. 
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inevitable  a  subject  of  this  importance  and  I  would  ask  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Malta  not  to  be  disappointed  if  that  estimate  should  prove 
to  be  con-eot.  However,  my  Government  {^ivos  its  full  support  to  a 
thorough  study  of  tlie  Maltese  proposals,  and  it  hopes  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  it  has  been  proposed  should  Ixi  establi^ied  can  be  set  up 
and  can  commence  its  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

Let  us  ho|70  that  our  response  to  this  initiative  will  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  which  has  been  offered  and  that  our  efforts  in  this  field  will 
eventuall}'  be  crowned  with  success.  Wo  have  recently  seen  the.  agree¬ 
ment  of  a.  widely  acceptable  Treaty  on  the  Peaceful  l^ses  of  Outer 
Spaee.^  Now  we  have  turned  our  attention  to  the  “inner  space”  of 
oiir  planet^ — the  “silent  world*’.  There  arc,  in  fact,  many  similarities 
between  these  two  apparently  diverse  subjects.  Scientific  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  exploration  of  outer  space  and  of  the  deep  ocean  bed  have 
made  it  jiossible  for  man  to  make  brief  visits  into  these  alien  environ¬ 
ments.  Those  excuisions  have  been  hay.ardous  and  have  been  cariied 
out  in  vehicles  which  have  sevei'ely  limited  man's  capacity  to  carry 
out  useful  work  in  his  new  surroundings.  But  we  have  seen  the  enor¬ 
mous  progress  achieved  in  space  by  the  two  major  Bowel's  in  the  last 
few  years  and,  by  analogy,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that,  as  Dr. 
Pardo  has  suggested,  similar  progi-ess  will  also  be  made  during  the 
coming  decade  m  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  resources  of  the  sea¬ 
bed.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  full  extent  of  these  I'csources  excejit  tliat 
they  are  likely  to  be  very  gi'eat.  But  the  fact  that  they  will  become 
available  for  use  within  the  foreseeable  future  should  make  us  con¬ 
sider  vet7  carefully  indeed  what  controls  and  international  obligations 
will  be  necessaiy  to  regulate  those  developments.  It  must  by  now  be 
clear  to  all  that  what  is  finally  agreed  upon  in  the  United  Nations  on 
this  subject  may  turn  out  in  tlie  future  to  be  of  vital  importance  with 
implications  which  concern  every  country.  I'lioso  developments  may 
well  affect  many  countries  much  earlier  than  the  more  publicizeil 
achievements  in  outer  space.  The  existence  of  exploitable  resource.s  on 
the  w&an  floor  is  firmly  established.  They  aro  accessible  and  their 
extraction  will  imjiingo  directly  on  many  asin-cis  of  national  sover- 
^dgnty  and  on  national  economies. 

I  should  now  like,  to  explain  in  more,  detivil  my  Government's  reac¬ 
tion  to  the.  proposals  before  us.  We,  too,  aro  greatly  concerned  at  the 
prospect  of  the  possible  unilateral  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the 
ocean  bed  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  international  com¬ 
munity.  Such  exploration  and  use,  should,  we  believe.,  be.  carried  out 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nation.s.  Similarly,  wo  see  the  case,  for  a  study  of  the 
arms  control  implications  of  measures  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  sea-bed 
and  ocean  floor  beyond  national  jurisdiction  to  peaceful  purposes.  My 
country,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  has  always  regarded  the  sea  as 
its  first  lino  of  defence  and  vital  to  its  national  security.  AVe  must  there¬ 
fore,  of  necessity,  ex.aminc  very  carefully  any  proposttls  which  might 
att’oet  our  ability  to  protect  those  slroms.  Kowevor,  having  said  that, 
1  would  cm])ha.size  that  my  Government’s  policy,  as  is  well  known,  i..^ 
to  work  to  acliieve  general  and  complete  disarmament,  and  we  welcome 
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fliis  proposjil  as  a  step  in  tliat  lUreetioii.  It  ina_\’  be  that,  after  pre- 
liiniiuiry  discussion  of  the  arms  control  problems  in  the  ^proposed 
si)e<‘ial!zed  co'iiinittoo,  there  will  he  a  useful  n.le  for  the  Isi^hteen- 
-Natioii  (’ommitlee  on  Disartnnmeiit  to  {ilay  in  sfiKlying  the  disurnin- 
meiit  implications. 

it  may  be  helpful  to  the  Committee  if  I  set  out  what  my  Govoni- 
luent  considers  are  tl»o  major  problems  to  be  faced.  Firstly,  there  are 
the.  k'fral  implications.  There  is  a  relative  absence  of  international  law 
with  res[)ect  to  the  use  of  the  (K'ean  Ix'd  and  the  existing  conventions 
(111  the  law  of  the  sea  do  not  deal  generally  with  the  sea-bod  outside  cer¬ 
tain  limits.  There  is  therefore  no  clear-cut.  boundary  to  the  rights  of 
nations  with  coastal  watoi's  to  the  resources  of  the  sea-bed  beyond 
lliose  limits.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  legal  status  of  the  ocean  bt'd  before  we  can  go  much  ftirthe.r. 

vSecondly,  we  believe,  that  it.  will  lie  necessary  to  examine  the  princi¬ 
ples  whicl'i  sliould  govern  the,  economic  development  of  the  sea-bed. 
It  is  clearly  vital  that  the  economic  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  .sea-lx‘d  of  all  nations  ixtpresented  liero  should  be 
recognized  and  protected.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  establi.shment  of  the.  industries  neces.sary  to  develop  the  I'esources 
of  the  sea-bctl  will  require  the  investment  of  very  large  amounts  of 
capital  and  that  considerable  thought  will  have  to  be  given  us  to  how 
those  in.stallations  and  invt«tineiits  should  bo  protei'ted.  AVe  must  avoid 
action  which  would  in  any  way  hamper  the  ranid  development  of  the 
techni(nuvs  which  will  he  necessary  for  the  exploration  and  use  of  the 
sca-U'd, 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  immediate,  problem  is  to  agree  jonj 
principles  whieh  can  form  a  basis  for  inijiroved  international  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  scieiitilic  research  into  the  sea-hed  and  to  e.xamine  how  scientilic 
informal  loll  on  tliis  subject  might  he  made  more  readily  available. 

AV(>  believe  (hat  tluese  principle.s  have  eomplex  and  fur-reaching 
iinplications  and  need  to  he  studied  carcfullv  before  it  will  be  possible 
to  decide  how  they  can  liest  l>o  iiicor[K)rated  m  an  international  regime 
for  the  sea-hed.  AVe  believe  that  this  thorough  examination  .'-•liould  be 
completed  liefoi'e  (lie  (Jencrai  .Assembly  is  asked  to  make  recoiiiinenda- 
lioiis  whicb  could  Inn  e  far-reaching  elTects  on  (he  rate  of  advance  in 
till-  field. 

I'o  sum  up,  iny  Government  .supports  (he  proposal  (hat  a  special¬ 
ized  fVanmittce  should  lie  established  to  e.xamine  the  need  for  co-oper- 
atioii  in,  and  reguhitioii  of,  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  resources 
of  (he  (K'caii  bod  and  to  examine  the  scioutilio,  technieal,  economic,  legal 
and  arms  control  problems  involved.  It  might  also  be  instructed  to 
curry  out  a  study  ns  to  how  international  co-operation  in  research  and 
the  dis.semiiiati()n  of  scientific,  information  on  the  sea  bed  might  be 
improved.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  it  will  bo  iieces-sary  for  such 
a  ('ommittee  to  co-operate  closely  with  existing  organizations  who.se 
work  may  affect  this  subject,  io  avoid  duplication  of  the  work  already 
in  hand.  For  this  rea.son,  and  hecan.se  of  the  wide  scoiie  of  the  inve.sfi- 
gntions  which,  will  be  necc.s.-iai'v,  we  lielieve  it  woiilu  be  a  mistake  to 
make  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  proposed  Committee  so  wide  that 
they  would  encompass  all  marine  prohlems. 

I  would  like  to  conchule,  Air.  ('liaiiiiiaii,  liy  restating  the  importance 
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which  my  CioYernmeut  nttaclu's  to  this  subject  and  our  tliaiiks  to  the 
repiesentative  of  Malta  for  placing  lliis  item  before  tlio  CJeneral 
Assembly.  M'e  hope  that  the  welcome  we  have  given  to  this  proposal 
will  he  followed  by  similar  e.xpressions  of  .support  by  other  countries, 

1  particularly  those  who  also  po.s.sess  an  advanced  technological  capa- 
)ility  and  experience  in  this  field. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Goldberg) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly;  Sea- 
Bed  and  Ocean  Floor,  November  8,  1967  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  fii’st  o])))ortunity  to  speak  before  the  First 
Committee  at  this  session  and  I  wish  to  couimence  by  e-xipres^ing  the 
ipleasure  and  satisfaction  of  the  Ihiitetl  Slates  delegat  ion  that  y<ai  were 
elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  us  our  pi’esiding  ollicer.  From  time  to  time 
in  the  past  you  have  served  as  Chairman  in  an  acting  capacity,,  t)n 
those  oci'ivsions  my  delegation,  aiul  indeed  the  entice  Commitiee,  have 
been  impressed  by  the.  objectivity,  ability,  decisivcnes.s  and  integrity 
you  brouglit  to  your  work.  We  are  grateful,  but  hardly  surprised,  tltat 
you  have  continued  to  display  the  same  qualit  ies  since  your  election  tliis 
year  and  we  are  confident  that  you  will  coutimte  to  guide  the  Commit¬ 
tee's  work  ill  the  same  spirit  throughout  thissi'ssion. 

With  its  consideration  of  the  Maltese  item  couceruiug  the  -ea-heds 
and  ocean  floor,  the  General  Assembly  has  resiponded  to  the  increasing 
awareness  that  one  of  man's  oldest  environments,  the  ocean,  is  also  his 
uewe.st  and  jperhaps  most  valualple  frontier.  I  would  like  to  o.xjpress 
my  delegation's  gratitude  to  Amlpas.«ador  Pardo  for  bringing  this 
important  questiipu  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Assemhiv. 

My  delegation  profoundly  believes  that  mankind's  e.xpamling  activ¬ 
ities  in  tliC  ocean  dojptb.s  cal!  for  new  ell'orts  for  international  co-opor- 
at  ion,  both  in  promoting  the  exiploration  and  use  of  tlie  deejp  ocean 
and  its  floor,  and  in  the  development  of  the  general  principles  whicli 
might  usefully  guide  man's  activities  in  this  new  realm. 

Tlie  premise  on  which  the  United  Slates  bases  its  position  concern¬ 
ing  a  future  legal  regime  for  the  deejp  ocean  floor  is  straightforward 
It  was  stated  by  Pre.sident  Johnson  on  1.5  July  1066  : 

.  .  .  lUMlev  no  circunistTincw!.  we  believe,  nni.st  we  ever  allow  the  iirosiH^'ts  of 
rleli  harvest  nn<l  niinornl  wealth  to  create  a  new  form  of  colonial  cmnpetilii.n 
amoiiB  the  maritime  nations.  We  must  he  careful  to  avoid  a  race  to  "rah  and  to 
hold  tlie  lands  under  Uie  hlprh  seas.  We  must  ensure  that  the  dis'])  seas  and  tin- 
ocean  Imttom.'i  are,  and  remain,  the  legacy  of  all  hvunan  beings.’ 

This  means,  in  our  view,  that  the  deejp  ocean  floor  should  not  he  a 
stage  for  competing  claims  of  nutional  sovereignty.  "Wbatever  legal 
regime  for  the  use  of  the  deep  ocean  floor  may  event unlly  he  agreed 
upon,  it  should  ensure  that  the  deejp  ocean  floor  will  he  ojpen  to  ex¬ 
ploration  and  use  by  all  States,  without  discrimination. 

’  A/r.l/PV.l.^24.  pp.  17-22.  Ambassador  Tahmy  was  Chairman  of  the  I'Mi'.st 
Committee. 

‘^Vcektt^  Compilation  of  Presidential  Doeunicnts,  July  1ft,  1900,  p.  9,91. 
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I  niii'il  Nnlions  iiilcrcsl  in  tlic  i)r(ililcii(s  nf  tlu'  mm  i>  not  iii'w :  \\i* 
;ui'  Hill  w  riliiiif  nil  ;i  ('|('aii  slalc  in  i  nM‘-iil*>riiiir  lu>"'  flu*  (loiu’nil  As'^cm- 
I'ly  i':Mi  Ih'M  ileal  willi  llie  iiinv'linii  wlin  'i  lia^  liceii  liiiiiielil  lu'fnfe  ili-. 
Ill  dll'  liltifs,  iillel'  i'\l('ii(le(l  wiil'k  liv  dll'  I  llili'il  Xalimw  Ilitfl'lla- 
tiiiiiiil  laiw  ('iiiniuis'^iiiin  n  miiiilier  ol'  iiM|<<>i'i:ii)t  laiw  of  die  .'''ea  {'mi- 
M'liliniis  were  iul(i|)le(l  at  a  I'niifei'ein'e  lielil  in  <  teiieva  ill  I'.i.V'''.  One  of 
ilii'M',  dll'  ( 'mi  vent  inn  on  die  ( 'mil  ineiital  Slielf,"  i-i  of  )ianirnlar  iii- 
lere-i  In  n-  in  l■llIl^-i^le^illlr  le^al  ai  rai'yi'eiiietii-^  wliieii  iiiiirlit  apply  lo 
dll'  ilei'|)  ocean  lloiir,  I’mler  die'i'  Cmivenl ions,  llie  (leiieral  Assenilily 
was  a'sif^neil  tlie  respon-iliilily  of  ileciilin;jr  wlial  steps  slionlil  lie  taken 
wil  li  respiM't  to  rei|nests  for  revision  of  die  convenl  ions. 

■V  nniiilier  of  Ismlies  in  the  I'niieil  Naiimis.  as  oilier  spi'akers  lia\'e 
poinieil  out,  liave  also  <ri\en  earefnl  alieiiiion  to  oilier  iii.u  iiie  iifoli- 
leiiis,  'riiron^li  the  lnr('r-ii'<)\ ernineiital  ( li  eatiosrrapliic  I'oniiiiission, 
rXKSt’t)  has  aeti\('ly  enconrayeil  srieniili*-  aciuities  in  die  lield  of 
neeaiiiiiiraphy ;  the  dooil  ami  .Vyrricnltiire  ( )rirani/.ai ion  lias  heeii  con- 
cerneil  wiih  the  ile\ elopnieiii  ainl  coiiseri  at  ion  of  fisheries:  the  ^Vorhl 
XTeteoroliiifii-al  <  Ir^janizal ion  is  stmlyiiiir  the  inihienee  of  the  uceam> 
on  weaiher:  iinl  the  1  nter->;ov('innienial  Mavitinie  ('onsnltative  ()i- 
'•anizatioii  has  tlone  invalnahle  work  in  safety  at  sea. 

‘riie  ( ieiieral  Assi'iiilily  last  1  leceinlier  einlorseil  a  study  of  I  he  firesont 
'ta'e  of  know ledjje  of  marine  lesonri'es  leiiiiested  hy  the  Kconoinic  and 
Social  ('innu'il,  and  asked  the  .'^ecretary-tieneral  in  undertake,  in  ad- 
tiilion,  a  sttiwey  of  activities  in  inarine  science  and  technolojry.  'I'lie 
.'secret  ar\  -( leneral  was  aNo  di  reeled,  as  part  of  thisstmly.  lo  formula  I  e 
firoposals  for  eNpainlincf  iiitci  nal  imial  co-opi'ration  and  for  improved 
inarine  I'diieation  and  Irainiiiir.  In  recognition  of  the  complexity  of 
the  siilijeci,  the  Secrelury-CJeiieral  was  jriven  until  lOti''  to  rejiort  the 
results  of  hissimly  and  his  rei'ommendations.* 

Tlirouf>:h  its  I'list  aciiviiies.  the  I'li'ied  Xations  lias  alivady  Iniill 
a  solid  record  of  iK'complishnienl  in  di-aliiijj:  w  ith  ipiesi  ions  concern iui: 
die  (iceans.  It  has  liwii  resi'onsive  lo  the  needs  of  nations  and  has 
de  di  etVecdv  ely  willi  iifohlems  as  they  arose. 

riie  iininediate  ipiestion  before  die  ('oimniitee  and  the  .\s.si'ml)|y 
unlay  is  this;  ho-.v  ca’.i  die  (ieneral  .\.s.emlily,  in  die  li!z:ht  of  the  con- 
linuinc  advance  of  marine  techiiolooy,  pesi  act  lo  encoiiraue  the  ex- 
ploralion  and  use  of  the  ocean  and  u.s  (lour  for  the  bcnelit  of  all 
mankind  f 

rills  is  a  very  coni|ilex  matter,  as  has  been  jioinled  out,  and  any 
decisions  we  make  must  recognize  die  full  coniplexily  of  the  problems 
iiivolveil.  .Vny  baslv  apiiroarh  would  indee'l  be  imprudent,  when  all 
ilelihi'rale  speed,  not  indi'linite  delay  isealleil  for. 

M’hai  this  .\s,iiiiil,ly  needs  is  an  instrument  which  winild  I'liable 
it  to  deal  with  boih  die  si  ientilic  and  the  Icfial  questions  involved.  Ue- 
callinif  the  work  and  accouiplishmenis  of  die  < )uier  .'space  t'oniiiiit lee, 
which  lia.s  lieeii  adverted  to  by  several  pari icip nils  in  this  debate, 
my  delegation  iiiake.-  ihespecitic  proposal  that  thet>  'iieral  .V~sembly 
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this  Genpral  Assembly — tiiko  nrtioii  In  esttiblLsh  a  committee  on  the 
oceans.  This  conunhteie  would: 

— act  as  a  servant,  of  the  General  Assembly  in  considering  all  pro¬ 
posals  placed  before  the  Assejubly  on  marine  questions,  and  make 
recommendations  on  such  proposals  to  the  Assembly  for  action; 

— assist  the  Goner.al  Assembly  in  promoting  long-term  international 
co-opeiY  tion  in  marine  science ;  and, 

— assist  the  Goneral  As.soinbly  in  considering  quevstions  of  law,  in¬ 
cluding  such  matters  ns  rights  of  use  and  ex[)loration,  arms  control, 
and  problems  of  p<  ilut  ion. 

Siieh  a  committee  would  work  with  existing  United  Nations  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  Eightenm-Nation  Disannivment  Committee,  as  appropri¬ 
ate,  drawing  upon  their  experience  and  their  resources.  The  General 
Assembly,  in  our  view,  should  ask  the  Committee,  as  part  of  its  ini¬ 
tial  work  programme,  to  make  i-ecommendatiom;  for  action  hv  the 
twenty-third  and  subsequent  .sessions  to  stimulate  and  support  inter¬ 
national  co-oi)erat ion  and  exchange  in  the  exploration  of  the  ocean 
floor. 

Any  exteaisivo  programme  for  international  co-operation  in  tlio 
exploration  of  the  ocean  floor — as  wo  know  from  our  experience  in 
space — would  necessarily  be  a  long-term  effort  and  would  require  the 
careful  hax’monization  of  national  programmes  and  of  the  efforts  of 
the.  si>ecialiy.ed  agencies.  Under  tlie  ^Iarine.  Eesourcos  Act  of 
the  United  States  has  already  begun  to  estahlish  a  co-ordinated  long- 
range  jirogramme  in  marine  science,  and  we  stand  ready  to  do  our 
share  m  developing  a  comprehensive  programme  in  iiiternational 
co-o^xemtion  in  this  important  area,  as  we  have  been  doing  and  are 
continuing  to  do  in  outer  space. 

As  part  of  its  firet  report,  the  committee  might  provide  (he  .\s- 
semhly  witli  its  views  on  the  recommendations  developed  by  the 
SecrotaiT- General  in  his  study  requested  hv  hist  year's  session  con¬ 
cerning  activities  in  marine,  science-  and  tcclinology. 

Finally,  my  delegation  Imlieves  that  the  General  Asseinhly,  through 
the  now  coiumitteo  on  oceans,  should  begin  immediately  to  develop 
general  standards  and  jirinciiffes  to  guide  .‘States  and  their  nationals 
in  tho  exploration  and  use  of  the  deep  ocean  fhx  r.  .\11  of  our  knowl- 
wlge  about  (ho  drop  oowm  door  and  all  of  our  technological  skill  in 
exploiting  its  I'e.rourocs  could  prove  of  little  value  if  man's  law-making 
fiu-iilty  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  si-iencc. 

Acting  ns  tho  seiwant  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  new  committee 
could  study  bow  States  might,  best  conduct  their  activities  on  the  deiq) 
ocean  floor  so  as  to  maintain  imernational  jiciice  and  security  and  jnn- 
inoto  international  co-oi»erntion,  scientific  knowledge  and  economic 
development.  It  could  also  consider  the  principles  that  might  be  agived 
upon  to  help  to  conserve  the  living  resources  of  the  seas,  to  prevent 
pollution,  and  to  avoid  disturbance  of  the  biological,  cliomical  and 
physical  balancesof  thosen.s. 

i  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  task  of  developing  legal  principles 
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for  I  lie  deep  oimu  floor  will  be  simple.  The  question  .if  ilelinilion  -  f  I  lie 
deep  .'•eiui  floor  will  have  to  he  eoiisidered.  The  work  w  ill  have  to  take 
into  iici'ount  e.'kistiiiff  inMitios,  ineludiiifr  the  ( 'on  vent  ion  on  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Shelf  and  various  treaties  jrf'Veriung  tishiiifr  ri^rhts,  as  well 
as  others.  These  treaties  eonfer  right-s  whieh  are  valued  and  retained 
by  t  he  signatories. 

Qiavitions  of  arms  control  must  also  be  an  ewential  part  of  our 
consideration  of  tlie  ocean.  Comple.x  as  these  que.s|ions  atv,  they  must 
he  taken  into  consideration  if  wo  are  to  dei  elop  nieaningfuj  principles 
to  govern  future  State  behaviour.  The  United  States  delegation  believ(>s 
I  lint  we  must.  si*ek  etfe<‘tive  arms  control  meastires  a.s  part  of  the  evolv¬ 
ing  law  of  the  deep  oi'ean  floor,  and  that  t heir  develo|)ment  should  also 
come  under  th  ■  mandate  of  the  oceans  committee. 

Hut  we  .should  not  be  deterivd  by  the.sc  dillicultieR  and  their  t‘om- 
ple.\itie.s.  'We  must  recognize  them,  and  at  the  same  time,  ivmiiul  oiir- 
.>:clves  tliat  we  have  not  been  impeded  in  making  progress  towards 
ileveloping  a  legal  ix'gime  for  space  by  eipial  (iifliciiltii's  tlint  con 
fronted  us  when  the  (teneral  Assembly  (irst  embarked  upon  tliat 
important  task.  While  my  delegation  lielieces  tlial  it  is  too  early  to 
take  any  fiital  decisions  on  proposals  for  a  cotnprehensive  legal  regime 
for  the  deep  ocean  floor,  such  as  suggested  by  Ambassador  Ihudo,  we 
would  participate  energetically  in  the  studies  whicli  wiii  be  needed 
I  lefore  such  decisions  C4vn  be  made. 

The  progriuiune  which  I  have  suggesteil  would  represent  a  great 
nml  ambitious  undertaking  for  the  Assembly.  Tlie  problems  alicml 
are  vast ;  yet  the  opi>ortimitios  are  equally  va.st,  and  perhajis  if  we 
act  on  the  proposal  that  we  have  made — in  which  .several  otlier  dele¬ 
gations  have  indicated  .similar  interest — this  may  be  one  of  the  most 
constructive  results  to  come  nut  of  this  session. 

committee  on  oceans,  building  on  tlie  piwent  efforts  of  Memlier 
States  and  the  I'^nited  Xations,  could  serve  us  (he  focal  point  witliiu 
(he  Geiieml  Assembly  for  study  and  development  of  the  next  siepis 
wliicli  tlie  nations  must  take  t.-igctlier  in  tliis  Iteld.  P.y  creating  t'lis 
coiiiiiiittee  .and  diix'cting  it  towards  tlie  tasks  ahead,  we  would  take 
etfective  action  to  enhance  our  kiiowletlge  of  the  ocean  and  its  floor, 
and  to  use  it  for  the  long-term  heiiefit  of  the  human  family. 


Statement  by  the  French  Representative  (Palewski)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  A.ssembiy:  Sea-Bed  and 
Ocean  Floor,  November  13,  1967  ' 

The  French  delegation  is  happy  to  welcome  tlie  initiative  which 
gave  rise  to  the  inscription  on  tlie  agenda  of  the  General  As.senibly  of 
item  92,  and  we  wish  to  congratuhite  the  (»overmneut  of  Malta  on  that 
projio.sal. 

Mow  could  we  fail  to  he  interested  in  a  study,  the  economic,  seientilic 
and  militai’y  implications  of  wiiich  are  cons’derahle  and  the  fmida- 
meiitiil  eiements  of  which,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pardo  in  his  explana- 
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lory  mrmoriuulimu-  aro  in  kooijing  with  tlie  opinions  of  inunv  con- 
corninf:  tlio  fi'ocdoin  of  tlio  hijrh  sms'  Jn  luldiliun,  ivrnlliiin  llint 
priin'ii)k*,  wliii'h  iny  delejrsit ion  wnn'.cd  to  siivss,  wi-  m-i*  olivious  ad- 
VHUiiigos  in  the.  study  of  a  question  \vlii<‘h  will  c-ompel  ns  to  think  and 
to  define.  We  .sliall  h:i\e  to  i-ircuin.scribe  preei.sely  tlie  prol))ein  tinder 
diseussion,  That  t  'dv,  whieh  1  intend  to  nndoitake  briefly  today,  will 
pvohahly  reveal  many  ditlereneos  in  appvo:n-h  and  many  diilienlt ies, 
hut  It  wa.s  ijood — indeed,  it  was  ne<essary — ihat  it  iionld  lie  n"der- 
taken  in  a  Held  which,  as  i.s  well  known  is.  since  it  is  essentially  the 
held  of  the  law  of  the  sea,  far  from  heitiji  established. 

Iti  that  eonne.xion,  1  shonhl  like,  before  doin;r  ttnythinc'  else,  to  e,'. 
jtressa  view  which  1  ask  the  ( 'ommiliee  to  consider  as  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  my  delejral ion’s  jiositioii.  AVe  have  stre.ssed  snfHcienlly  the  value 
whieh  we  attaeh  to  the  discns.sion  of  item  92  to  warti  the  Cominittee 
apainst  the  tenqitation  to  confuse  the  interest  of  this  matter  with  its 
complete  newness. 

The  })robleins  raised  by  item  02  are  not.  indeed,  so  ii(‘w  that  we  can, 
at  the  risk  of  an  anaiojry  which  may  look  fetuptin^r  but  is  ilhisorv. 
discuss  them  with  the  freedom  of  judginent  and  creative  spirit  which 
marked,  without  doubt,  the  study  of  outer  space.  These  problems  aiv. 
m  the  cotitrary,  linked  in  various  waysto  lie*  litdd  of  disarmament  and 
to  the  law  of  the  sea. 

'rite  roinmittee  will  therefore  have  to  take  account  of  the  work  al¬ 
ready  done  and  the  laws  already  established  in  these  various  Helds. 
1(  is  the  very  existence  of  this  political  and  lejral  en\  ironment  which 
will  impow*  u]ion  the  Committee  a  preliminary  efl’ort  at  clarification 
whicli  I  shall  refer  to  later  and  which  will  undoubtedly  justify,  when 
divcrtrencie.s  of  views  become  too  apjiarent,  inevitable  reservatiniis, 

1  slinuhl  like  to  add  that,  fortunately,  we  are  assisted  in  this  atteinpl 
at  (lefininif  the  jiroldems  raised  by  item  02  hv  the  clear-ent  deHnition  of 
them  <riven  liy  tlie  Genei'al  Assembly  at  its  b'lS.'trd  meetiuu'.  d  lu'  (iiial 
wordinir  of  item  02.  as  it  is  presented  to  us,  in  its  order  and  its  lofrical 
develojimont,  raises  { wo  jn'oblems. 

Tlie  Hisit  proldein  is  that  of  the  ex<dusively  ]i(‘accfid  use  of  the  sea¬ 
bed  and  the  oce4in  floor,  as  well  ns  tlie  snh-soil  thereof,  underlying  the 
hi<rh  seas  beyond  the  limits  of  jireseni  national  jurisdiction.  The  sec¬ 
ond  ]irohleni  is  that  of  the  exjiloitation  of  their  rei-onrces  in  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  of  the  whole  of  mankind. 

'I'he  first  prohlein,  that  of  the  iieaccful  uses  cjf  the  sea  lied  and  ilie 
ocean  floor,  requires  no  ])reliin  inary  observation  from  nus  Its  ciuisivlera- 
tion.  \Yliieh  raises  the  whole  pamnt  of  matters  relatinif  to  thi'  re'rnla- 
tion  of  armameiits.  must  he  nmlerfalcen  with  preat  care.  Indeed,  any 
definition  of  the  field  to  which  the  jtrinciide  of  the  ])caceful  uses  would 
a|)ply  presupposes  the  solution  of  the  diilienlt  ies  post'd  by  e“rtain  a'ajis 
and  !uni'’iritit ies  in  the  law  of  (he  ..-a.  They  are  nuinerous,  as  will  be 
seen,  I  think,  from  (he  study  of  the  ex)>loitation  of  the  resonrce.s  of  the 
sea-bed,  tbe  snh-soil  of  the  .sea  and  oceans  beyond  the  limits  of  na¬ 
tional  jurisdiction. 

In  addition,  such  feclinical  protri'css  as  we  can  jfuess  at  is  likely  \  er\ 
son!)  to  modify  completely  cnrient  apiu’oacbes  to  tbe  mutter. 
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111  lh(>  view  of  llu*  Ki'i'iu'li  (lok'pilion.  tliis  f(iK's(ioii.  (lint  to  say 
till'  '^ccoiiil  pi’olilpin  to  lip  (‘onsiiU'i’i'il  can  lui  dividpil  into  tlim*  .spi'ics  of 
|irolilcins  w  liicli  iiiiisi  he  iilciit  ilicil.  First,  thi*  .■.coiip  of  iiiiplcmciitatioii, 
which  is  taiitainount  to  delininff  the  -ipu-spaci'  whii-h  i-^  heyoiid  present 
national  pu  isdiction.  Secondly,  its  ohjeci  ire.  and  we  must  deline  which 
rc.'Oiirces  are  to  he  e.xploited  and  under  what  lepal  condiiioiis.  Thirdly, 
rile  means,  since  we  shall  have  to  determine  how  and  In-  wlmni  that 
e.xploitation  can  lie  put  at  the  service  of  tlie  interest  of  mankind. 

Tliese  are  the  three  points  on  which  I  shall  toncli. 

Flint,  the  scope  of  item  !iii,  as  has  clearly  been  shown  hy  preliminary 
discussions  in  the  Biiremi,  raises  the  es,sential  priiu'iple  of  the  limit.s  of 
national  jurisdiction  oier  the  .sea  and  the  sea-floor.  In  other  words,  and 
this  will  show  the  coniple.xily  of  the  prohleins  which  will  confront  ns, 
this  ini’olves  a  I'econsiderat ion  of  the  work  of  the  (leneva  (’onferenco 
of  l!i.“i,'s-li)(l(i  on  the  e.xleiit  of  the  territorial  sea  and  the  continental 
shelf. 

Hy  ^ivinu:  a  very  complete  title  to  that  question,  the  CJeneral  .Vs.sem- 
Idy  has  prevented  tis  from  evadinir  this  need  to  rework  lejral  text.s. 

Tlie  (leneral  As.semlily  did  not  limit  itself,  indeed,  to  .speaking  of 
the  exiiloital  ion  of  the  seii-hed  underlying  tlie  liigh  seas,  which  already 
supposes  the  existence  of  clear-cut  rules  concerning  the  territorial  sea. 
It  is  well  known  that,  while  the  l!lo>i  Convention  “  did  not  detei  mine  the 
extent  of  the  territorial  sea  and.  therefore,  the  sco|)e  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  concerned,  one  can  consider  that  hy  establishing  the 
contigmats  zone  at  twt'he  miles,  the  (teneva  (’onferenc.e,  on  the  con¬ 
trary.  limited  the  control  of  States  and  condemned  any  extension  (if 
the  territorial  sea  heyond  tweh'c  miles.  .S<imc  State.s,  however,  think 
( hat  (lie  discussion  is  not  closed ;  they  will  be  encouraged  in  I  his  feeling 
by  the  adilitioinil  ]irecision  of  the  (icneral  Assembly  which,  after  hai  - 
iiijr  indicated  that  the  scope  of  <mr  studies  comprised  the  s<m-hed  and 
ocean  ll(M>r.  as  well  as  the  siih-soil  underlying  the  iiigh  seas,  nevertheless 
tli'Might  it  neci'ssary  to  specify  “lieyond  the  limits  of  present  national 
iurisdict ion".  This  jirecision  raises  the  fundamental  problems  of  the 
limits  of  the  continental  shelf,  since  it  is  admitted  that  national  juris¬ 
dictions  ajiply  to  it. 

The  Commi'lee  knows  that  a  definition  was  adojiled  by  the  (leneva 
( 'onvention  of  ’ii)  April  It'.'jp,  according  to  which  (he  continental  shelf 
means ; 

.  .  .  tile  sen-hwi  .and  siib-.«oil  of  the  .^ubmariae  ureas  ndjiieent  to  tlie  roast,  bat 
out.sUle  the  urea  of  the  territorial  .sen.  to  a  depth  of  gtM)  motre.s.  or,  heyoiul  that 
limit,  to  where  the  depth  of  tlie  siiiierjaoeiit  waters  admits  of  the  exploitation  of 
Ihemitiiral  resoinx'e.s  of  the  .said  areas.* 

However,  I  should  li'"*  to  remiml  the  Committee  that  Ihi.s  ilefinition 
gave  rise  to  rather  li  -ly  contrmer.sie.s.  France,  among  otliers,  ex- 
pres.sed  its  re.servations  towards  the  second  phrase  and  a.sked  that  it 
lie  adojiteil  or  rejected  liy  a  separate  i  (»te.  '['lie  ii'presentative  of  ^falta 
has  siilliciently  dwelt  on  th.is  problem  of  the  I’ontiiienlal  shelf  in  his 
reniarkahle  statement  ami  (here  is  no  need  for  me  to  insi.st  on  it.  Hut 
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it  is  obvious  that  a  problem  arises.  How  could  tbe  reso\iiTe.s  of  the 
sea-lied  serve  the  intei’ests  of  mankind  if  the  mere  exploitation  of  those 
resources,  whatever  their  distance  fror.i  the  coast,  ci-eated,  for  States 
able  to  undertake  such  exploitation,  exclusive  r-'dits  of  exproi)rii\tion 
on  such  deposits,  and  therefore  on  the  continental  shelf? 

I  think  there  is  also  a  fundamental  contradiction  which  the  experts 
will  have  to  solve,  and  we  are  especially  happy  that,  the  very  title  of 
item  f)2  should  enable  tliem  to  do  so. 

Other  difficulties  will  unavoidably  occur  wlien,  for  instance,  a  legal 
svstem  has  to  be  devised  to  bring  the  exploitation  of  the  sub-soil  into 
line  with  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas.  This  leads  me 
now  to  the  second  important  problem  which  has  to  be  ilelined,  that  of 
the  exact  and  precise  scope  and  objective  of  item  92. 

The.  title  of  the  item  tells  ns  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  oxjdoitation  of 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  sub-soil  thereof.  This  definition 
see.ms  quite  sufficient  since  there  seems  to  be  a  distinction  between  the 
sea  as  such,  the  maritime  environment — which  has  already  been  dealt 
witli  in  rather  complex  regulations  and  is  not  raised — and  the  new 
lield  of  the  ocean  floor. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  these  distinctions  are  not  quite  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  that,  that  law  is  not  completely  absent  from  the  field  of  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  that  therefore  we  shall  have  to  take 
into  account  some  rules  which  are  already  in  existence. 

As  far  as  the  sea-bed  is  concerned  may  I  i>e.rhaps  mention  two  exam- 
])les;  one  relates  to  the  laying  of  cables  or  pii>elines,  whose  freedom 
has  already  been  recognized  by  article  26  of  the  Convention  on  the 
High  Seas  of  1958.*  The  second  example  is  that  of  stationary  fishing 
installations,  some  of  which  use  posts  set  in  the  sea  floor,  and  tlnis 
(x'cupy  the  sub-jacent  sea-bed. 

Some  international  agreements,  sucli  as  the  (’onvention  Hetweon 
France  and  Argentina  of  28  June  184.'>  and  tiie  Franco-lhif isb  Settle¬ 
ment  of  29  September  1928,®  sought  to  codify  customs  established  by 
usage.  The  Convention  on  Fishing  on  the  High  Sens  of  29  Ai)ril  Ih.'it- 
contains  useful  ciarincation  conceniing  fishing  from  fixed.  ii\stnllatious 
in  areas  of  the  high  seas  adjacent  to  the  territorial  sea  of  a  State.' 

Generally  speaking,  anything  that  has  to  do  with  the  exploitation  of 
the  biological  resources  of  the  sea  which  are  linked  permanently  to  the 
pelagic  soil  can  be  examined  in  the  light  of  tbe  legal  solutions  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  of  1958,  with  due  l  e- 
spect  for  the  principles  whicli  guideil  its  work:  a  guarantee  for  tlie 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  protection  of  marine  resources. 

As  far  as  the  sea-hed  iscom-erned.  the  need  for  eodiiicaiion  was  much 
less  apparent  up  to  now,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a<ljiidged  that  legal  prob¬ 
lems  would  arise  only  when  the  woric  done  might  have  genuine  leper- 
cussions  on  the  freedom  of  tbe  seas.  But  the  appearance  of  completely 
new  techniques <»f  exploitation  dill'erent  fi'omtiie  well-known  teclini<(uc 
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of  the  undcrwiilQi-  tunnel,  and  the  discovery  of  new  ])elagic  resources, 
arc  idready  likely  to  multiply  these  j^)rohlems  and  must  necessarily  eive 
rise  to  develo})ineiit  of  law.  Hut  if  it  is  fiood  that  there  he  a  study  of 
joint  exiiloitation,  who  will  not  ajiree  that  the  fundamental  priiuuple 
of  llie  freedom  of  the  seas  must  he  safefiuarded  above  allt  That,  of 
course,  im))lies  an  international  solution,  and  the  ln(er-i;overmnental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  could  usefully  take  part  in  the 
search  for  such  a  solution. 

May  I  add  that  other  problems,  linked  to  the  very  progress  of  tech¬ 
niques,  will  arise  very  soon  indeed  and  that  we  shall  have  to  take  them 
into  account. 

1  luu'c  thus  come  to  the  third  and  last  problem  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  this  draft  definition,  that  of  the  cxi)loitation  of  marine  re¬ 
sources  in  the  interests  of  mankind.  This  may  sound  paradoxical,  hnt 
my  observations  will  be  as  simi)lc  and  brief  as  tlie  question  itself  is 
vast  and  eomplex:  because  while  it  is  easy  ainl  jrleasant  for  all  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  generosity  of  the  ideas  which  have  led  to  the  drafting 
of  this  j)roh!em,  we  are  in  duty  hound  to  admit  that  here  we  have  to  do, 
really,  with  a  truly  new  field  where  difficulties  will  appear  only  as  ajul 
when  we  move  forward  in  our  work.  The  summary  description  I  have 
given  of  the  field  of  law,  where  there  are  many  gai)sand  contradictions, 
forewarns  us  of  the  complexity  of  these  fascinating  and  difficult  tasks. 

Therefore,  the  French  delegation  thinks  that  the  best  framework  for 
i\  serene  and  precise  discussion  of  these  questions  would  be  a  |>repara- 
tory  working  group,  and  our  Coimuitteo  might  recommend  tlie  crea- 
t  ion  of  such  an  organ  to  tlie  (icueral  Assemblv.  This  Committee  shoidtl 
have  sullicient  time  at  its  disjmsal  to  undertake  a  detailed  stu<ly  of  the 
)U'ol)lenis  and  difficulties  to  which  in  these  few  minutes  1  merely  wanted 
to  allude.  As  far  tis  possible,  it  should  also  make  a  study  and  summary 
<if  the  existing  documentation.  It  should  also  take  into  account  all  the 
information  which  the  ^■arious  (lovenimeiits,  the  Secretariat, 
I'.N'ESCi)  atid  otlier  international  organizations  can  and  should  put 
at  its  disposal. 

In  the  light  of  tlie  information  which  this  working  group  might 
transmit  to  it  at  its  next  session,  the  General  Assembly  would  then  be 
able  to  take  a  decision  on  the  creation  of  an  inter-governmental  com¬ 
mittee  of  experts  and  to  define  its  terms  of  reference  in  a  precise 
manner. 

These  are  the  maiti  points  which  the  United  Aations  will  have  to 
consider,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  delegation.  To  describe  them, 
allieit  briefly,  seems  to  pinpoint  and  luulerliue  the  great  delicacy  of  our 
task.  At  least  we  will  be  better  informed  of  the  very  exciting  prospects 
opened  up  for  mankind  hy  the  development  of  techniques  of  undersea 
exjdoitation.  We  shall  have  to  he  more  jirei’ise  in  our  legal  criteria ;  we 
shall  have  to  reaffirm  the  es.sential  prineijileof  the  freedom  of  the  high 
seas;  we  shall  have  to  reconsider  the  very  controversial  definition  of 
the  extent  of  the  cont  inental  shelf. 

It  can  easily  he  imagined  that  this  is  an  ambitious,  difficult  and 
lengthy  endeavour.  Hut  the  task  is  so  valuable  that  I  must  therefore 
I'liuclude  by  tliunking  once  again  tlie  represeiiiativi'  of  Malta  for  hav¬ 
ing  invited  us  to  uiiderlake  tliis  task  and,  if  iiossible,  solve  it. 
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Swiss  Aide-Memoire  to  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Draft  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty,  November  17,  1967  ' 

Swil’/orlaiui  i.s  jiaying  the  jrrpiiti-st  atieiition  to  tlu‘  work  of  (lu' 
Eifrhtcen-Xation  ('oininitlee  on  DisarniaiiK'in .  It  is  coiivincril  that  tlie 
interest  of  the  oomnmnity  of  nations  re(iiiires  (hat  tlie  sjnead  aiul  pro¬ 
liferation  of  nnclear  weapons  should  he  cliecked.  Hence  it  liopes  ^(■r\■ 
much,  that  a  satisfactory  non-i^roliferation  treaty  will  l)e  coiichuleil. 

The  present  draft  treaty  ■  cannot  yet  .sri  -e  rise  to  tlie  adojition  of  a 
definitire  position  by  the.  Swiss  Government,  since  the  te.\t  is  subject 
to  ainendnu'iit  and  one  of  its  main  articles  is  missino.  Nevertheless,  the 
draft  calls  for  some  comments  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  negotia¬ 
tors  will  be  able  to  take  into  account. 

(1)  Article.^  I  and  II  of  the  draft  treaty  contain  some  ideas  which 
should  be  defined  more  accurately  in  order'to  clarify  the  (roinmitnu'iits 
which  they  entail. 

(a)  The  two  iU'tieles  pi’ohihit  the  direct  or  indirect  transfer  of  any 
nuclear  explosive  (le\  i<’e,  The  Swiss  authorities  consider  that  the  term 
“indirect"  concerns  the  supply  of  arms,  explosives  or  technical  as-ist- 
ance  for  military  juirposes  through  the  aeoncy  of  a  tliird  State  whether 
a  Party  to  the  treaty  or  not. 

(b)  The  phrase  “to  mamifaeture  or  otherwise  ampiire  nnclear  wea])- 
ons  or  other  nnelear  explosive  devices"  does  not  cover,  aci-ordiiijr  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Swiss  authorities,  ex]doiiatiou  of  \iriminin  de¬ 
posits,  enrichment  of  uranium,  extraction  of  jilntonimn  from  nnclear 
fuels,  or  manufacture  of  fuel  elements  or  heavy  water,  when  these 
processes  are  carried  nut  for  civil  purposes. 

I’lie  Swiss  authorities  would  like  these  iutonpretatioiis  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  formally. 

(21  Tlie  future  article  III  on  coiitrol  should  express  in  luirticular 
the  folh,.\viuf!:  principles: 

(ill  (^ontrol  should  he  limited  to  tlie  (low  of  source  and  special  lis- 
siouahle  materials,  as  indeed  the  fifth  iiaratTrapli  of  the  preamble  pro¬ 
vides.  It  should  not  }ro  hevond  its  object i\  e,  which  is  to  prevent  tiiese 
products  from  being  used  for  the  mannfactiiro  of  weapoms, 

Consequently  there  should  he  an  accurate  descriiition  of  wind  can  he 
controlled  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Inteiiuitional  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  of  U  December  1!)().‘).“ 

(h)  There,  should  not  he  any  doiihle  control. 

(c)  The  costs  of  control  should  be  borne  by  the  control  organ  in 
order  to  avoid  commercial  discrimination  against  peaceful  exports  of 
nuclear  material  from  non-nuclear-weapon  States  for  the  lienelit  of 
miclear-w('a|)on  States  not  snhjei’t  to  control  or  of  non-signatory  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States. 


'  ENIXV204,  Nev.  24,  lOfiT. 

’.l»tc,  PI).  .S3S-341. 

*  Diirunictiln  on  Dimirniniiirnt,  lUli'i.  pp.  44Cv-4(iO. 
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I'h  I'iiii'li  Sliili' ^-llc)lllli  In'  ('Ulillc'd  (<)  olijci'i  *<)  iciilnf  iiis|)(‘cti)rs, 
iUiil  Id  in^iH'ctors  iiccniii])iini('i|  ilnrinirddiitrol  l)y  ilsowii  olliciiils. 

d')  'I'd  miiiiitaiii  (‘([U;(lii_\-  in  (Ik‘  I'oinlilions  of  rd;ii|K't it  ion  In'twocn 
Slaics,  il  would  lu-  dosiralili'  tlial  coiilrol  slainid  cxlciui  also  lo  (la*  ci^  il 
niu'laar  installal  ions  of  inick-ar-waapon  Stales. 

(■'))  AriicU'  n’ on  IVcedoin  to  use  iiin  lear  eiierirv  for  peaeo fill  pnr- 
[lost's  should  lit'  supiihMHi'iiU'd  : 

(a.)  Tile  si.xlli  parairrapli  of  the  preainlile  exjiresses  the  inieiilion  of 
I  he  iiiielear-weajion  Slates  lo  make  a\  ailalili'  to  all  Tart  ies  lo  the  treaty 
the  knowledjjj'  and  lienelils  of  applieations  of  nnelear  teelmoloey  de- 
ri\('d  from  the  detelopinenl  of  nneh'ar  explosive  deviei's  anil  capable 
of  civil  tiso.  This  intention  shonld  be  1  ransfonned  into  a  juridical 
eoniinitinent  in  the  body  of  the  treaty,  without  h.owever  iuiplyine;  that 
the  eonnniinieat ion  of  such  inforinatioii  would  be  free  of  <  liarfie. 

(h)  In  rejrard  (o  atoiuie  explosions  for  peueefiil  purposes,  the  .Swiss 
authorities  consider  that  fbo  intentions  expressed  in  the  eiirhlh  ]>ara- 
eraph  of  the  preamble  should  also  eonstitute  an  artii'leof  the  treaty: 
this  article  could  ]n‘ovide  for  the  establislnnent  of  a  special  body,  in 
which  the  uon-nuelear-weanon  Stales  would  be  represented,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  conditions  in  which  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purpo.ses 
eotild  take  place. 

(4)  For  the-  treat}’  to  fulfil  its  aim,  it  shottld  come  near  to  uni¬ 
versality.  It  wottld  be  desirable  that  article.  VI,  parajtraph  H.  should 
stipulate  that  tlie  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  shall  he  subject  to 
ralilieation  by  as  large  a  number  of  States  as  possible,  including  all 
tho  signatory  nuclear- wea]X)n  States.  Switzerland  could  only  ne  a 
party  to  the  treaty  if  most  of  the  Poweixs  likely  to  posse.ss  nuclear 
wc.apons  acceded  to  it.  So  long  as  that  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  the 
treaty  will  contain  a  gap  endangering  the  security  of  the  small  Stales 
on  wliich  it  would  be.  binding.  Moreover,  the  non-accession  of  imjior- 
tnnt  industrial  Powers  might  be  economically  prejudicial  to  the  com¬ 
petitive.  capacity  of  the  atomic  industry  of  the  signatory  States. 

i .'))  Article  ^'l  I  stipulates  tliat  the  treaty  shall  he  of  unlimited  dui’a- 
tion.  To  subscribe  to  sucli  a  commitment  .seems  hardly  conceivable  in 
a  field  where  development  is  as  rapid  and  unpmlictable  as  that  of 
nnelear  seience  and  its  technical,  eeonomie,  political  and  military 
implications.  Consequently  it  would  he.  preferable  that  the  treaty 
should  he  concluded  for  a  definite  i>eriod,  at  the  end  of  which  a  review 
eonfcrenco  woidd  decide,  about  its  renewal.  During  that  interval  the 
mielear- weapon  Stato.s  could  adopt  s]H‘cific  inoa.su ivs aimed  at  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  armaments.  The.  non-nuclear-weapon  States  certainly  cannot 
take,  the  resiionsibility  of  tying  their  hands  indefinitely  if  the  nuclear- 
weapon  States  fail  to  arrive  at  positive  results  in  that  direction, 

(G)  The  Ti'enty  will  establish  a  lasting  juridic^il  discrimination 
between  States  according  to  whether  they  possess  nuclear  weapons 
or  not.  To  consent  to  this  would  represent  for  tho  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  a.  heavy  sacrifice  which  is  inconceivable,  unless  something  is 
given  in  return.  Since  their  security  is  what  the  arms  race  chiefly 
endanger.s,  some  progress  should  he  made  in  limiting  tliis, 

Tho  provisions  on  that  subject  in  the  preamble  are  not  sufficient 
because  they  <lo  not  constitute  a  comniitinent  but  a  mere  declaration 
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of  intent.  They  should  not  only  be  given  n  place  in  tlie  body  of  the 
treaty  but  should  also  comprise  more  precise  obligations,  such  as  the 
stabilization  of  atomic  armaments  at  their  present  level.  Furthermore, 
the  nuclear- weapon  States  should  solemnly  and  formally  undertake 
never  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  parties  to  the  treaty. 

Such  provisions  v.'ould  to  some  extent  meet  the  security  require¬ 
ments  of  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States. 

(7)  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  treaty  should  provide  a  manda¬ 
tory  arbitration  procedure  for  all  disputes  over  its  interpretation  and 
application. 


Address  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Katzenbach  to  the 
Institute  of  International  Relations:  U.S.  Anns  for  the 
Developing  World  {Extract],  November  17,  1967  ‘ 


Arms  Buicnur  Wasteful  and  Dangerous 

I  think  the  best  way  to  drive  home  what  I  am  saying  is  to  take  a 
concrete  example.  I  have  chosen  what  I  think  is  a  particularly  striking 
one :  the  difficult  question  of  if,  how,  and  when  we  should  supply  arms 
to  developing  countries. 

\^Tiet  we  would  like  to  see  happen  is  simple  enough.  We  would  like 
to  see  these  countries  spend  their  scarce  i-esources  on  domestic  develop¬ 
ment  and  economic  progress  rather  than  frittering  them  away  on  ex¬ 
pensive  military  equipment.  In  President  Johnson’s  words,  the  re¬ 
sources  being  put  into  arms  all  around  the  world  “might  better  bo 
spent  on  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick,  and  teaching  the  un¬ 
educated.”  * 

There  are  otlior  reasons  I  can  cite  why  we  sliquld,  in  principle,  op- 
l>oso  the  acquisition  of  arms  by  developi  ng  countries : 

Any  arms  buildup,  once  bemin,  takes  on  its  own  dynamic,  shape, 
and  logic.  It  gets  casilv  out  of  hand.  The  acquisition  of  new  arms  in 
one  country  leads  to  demands  for  new  equipment  by  its  neighbor.^, 
whether  for  reasons  of  pi’ostige,  national  pride,  or  simply  to  maintain 
what  they  see  as  a  satisfactory  military  balance. 

Second,  the  anns  made  available  to  developing  countries,  with  their 
fragile  political  institutions,  may  undermine  democratic  govern inonts, 
may  encourage  military  coups,  or  may  shore  up  military  aictatoi’ships. 

Third,  the  tension  resulting  from  an  arms  race  in  an  area  may 
increase  tlie  power,  stature,  or  belligerency  of  a  nation’s  military 
leadership. 

Having  laid  out  all  those  neat  principles  and  arguments,  however, 
we  are  still  forced  to  examine  how  they  can  be  usofidly  and  rospon- 
sibiy  applied  in  given  instai.^es. 


'■  Deparimeni  of  State  Bulletin,  Dee.  11,  1967,  pp.  79&-798.  The  address  wdm 
delivered  at  Stanford  Univer.sity. 

^Documents  on  Disarmamcnl,  1906,  p.  7. 
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Let  UR  tftke  three  amis  of  the  work!,  tlie  Indian  suboont incut,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Latin  Ainericn,  us  case  studies  aiui  see.  where  we 
come  out. 

Xo  Easy  Answers  in  Sot  tii  Asia 

Case  mmiliei'  1:  Tl>e  Indian  sula’ontinent.  Few  ureas  of  tlie 
world  exist  where  the  ease  for  arms  limitation  seems  more  comix'llin^. 
Arms  ascalation  by  either  India  or  Pakistan  is  considered  a  thi’eat 
to  its  .security  by  tlie  other. 

Ik'lations  between  the  two  countries  are  made  more  difiicult  bv  the 
facts  of  geography.  Their  territories  are  intertwined  and  i.solated 
from  the  rest,  of  Asia  by  the  world's  most  formidable  ci  ain  of  moun¬ 
tains.  Until  Communist  China's  forays  over  the  border  in  19C2,  India 
had  virtually  discounted  any  threat  to  its  security  other  than  that 
from  Pakistan. 

Cnited  States  military  .issi.stance  to  the  .subcontinent  dates  back  to 
tlie  mid-lBoO's.  Initially,  it  was  confined  to  Pakistan — as  part  of  a 
worldwide  strategy  of  support  for  non-Commimist  count  rios  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China. 

After  1962,  when  India  was  attacked  by  Red  China,  we  aecodecl  to 
Indian  requests  for  limited  military  assi.stance,  taking  cam  to  limit 
our  aid  to  equipment  r^uired  for  defense  of  its  northeni  frontier. 

When  the  lon^tauding  feud  over  Kashmir  burst  into  open  war  2 
years  ago,  we  ended  ill  deliveries  of  military  equipment.  We  have  not 
resumed  grant  materiel  a.ssistance  to  cither  country.  We  have,  in 
fact,  terminated  our  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  in  Pakistan 
and  our  Military  Supply  Mission  in  India.  Wo  have  not  sold,  and  do 
not  plan  to  sell,  lethal  military  equipment — fighter  aircraft,  tanks, 
or  artillery,  for  example.  Furthermore,  we  have  tried  to  induce  major 
arms  suppliers — the  Soviet  Union,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Westei’n  Germany — to  follow  similar  restraints. 

On  the  other  hand,  wo  have  agreed  to  resume  the  sale  of  spare  parts 
on  equipment  previously  furnished  by  the  Unilcd  States — on  a  caia‘- 
fully  re.strictea  case-lre-c.ise  h.asis  when  we  are  convinced  tlint  doing 
so  will  rocluco  military  budgot.s.  This  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  it  is 
a  very  important  factor  to  keep  in  mind. 

The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  prevent  those  counlncs  from  acquiring 
equipment  they  consider  essential  to  their  own  defense.  If  we  refuse 
to  provide  spare  parts  for  such  equipment  we  have  furnished  them 
at  some  point  in  the  past,  they  ha’-e  two  choices  open  to  them  :  to  buy 
t!io.=e  spare  parts  through  unofficial  channels — there  exists  a  black 
market  for  arms  and  spare  parts — or  to  scrap  tho  United  States 
equipment  altogether  and  l)ny  new  equipment  from  some  other 
source — Europe,  Communist  Cliina,  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus.  <’ithcr 
way  they  will  spend  many  times  what  they  would  have  sjient  in  buying 
from  the  United  States.  And  should  we  bow  out  entirely  as  supplier, 
by  even  refusuig  spare  parts  for  what  they  consider  equipinenl.  vital 
to  their  security,  our  ability  to  exercise  restraint  would  be  greatly 
reduced. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  an  arms  limitation  agreement  on  tlie 
Indian  subcontinent  ? 
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Despite  our  efforts,  major  obstacles  still  stand  in  the  way  of  agree¬ 
ment.  Tension  over  Kashmir  continues.  After  the  Ta.shkent  declara¬ 
tion  of  January  lt)6G.  with  both  India  and  Pakistan  forswearing  the 
use  of  force  in  future  dealings,-'  we  e.\]iected  an  iiuproveiueni  in  rela¬ 
tions  and  a  settlement  of  outstanding  political  differences.  Hopes  on 
both  counts  have  not  so  far  been  fulfilled. 

Secondly,  both  India  and  I'akistan  view  the  acceiitablc  force  levels 
of  tl»e  other  j^ower  very  dilferentlv.  India  believes  it  must  lx*  strong 
enough  to  hold  off  both  incursions  hy  Communist  China  aiul  an  attack 
by  Ihdcistan.  Pakistan,  on  the  other  hand,  d(K‘s  not  take  Indian  claims 
of  a  ('hinese  military  threat  very  seriously  and  is  therefore  unwilling 
to  see  India's  military  strength,  already  numerically  superior,  further 
increaseil. 

Third,  other  nations  have  resumed  delivery  of  military  supplies:  (he 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  India:  Communist  China 
and  various  European  countries  to  Pakistan. 

Clearly  then,  tiie.  prohleuu-j  of  arms  control  on  the  Indian  subcon¬ 
tinent  are  not  given  to  esisy  answers.  And  equally  clearly,  our  own 
imlicy  is  not  the  determining  factor  in  this  situation" 

Xovcrtheless,  we  will  contimio  to  search  for  ways  to  prevent  an  arms 
spiral  in  South  Asia.  Wo  will  continue  to  use  all  the  sua.sion  and  lever¬ 
age  at  our  command  to  thi.s  end.  And  we  will  also  continue  to  give  our 
full  support  to  the  United  Nations  effort  serving  this  same  ])urpose, 
And  if  that  sounds  pretty  routine,  you  tell  me  the  easy  answer. 

Ar.ms  Poi.U’yTow.vrd  the  Middle  E.\st 

Case  number  '2:  At  times,  withholding  arms  serves  neither  the  cause 
of  peace  nor  of  stability.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  Middle  East, 

In  this  troubled  area  o\ir  historic  purpose  has  also  been  to  search  for 
arms  limitations.  Our  efforts  to  establish  an  international  framework 
toward  this  end  begun  in  1948,  after  tlie  fii-st  Arab-Israeli  war.  In 
10.50  this  effort  bore  fruit  in  a  tripartite  declaration  by  the.  United 
States,  tiie  United  Kingdom,  and  France,^  u'ul  a  Near  Ea.st  Arms 
Coordinating  ('onunittee  was  established  to  monitor  arms  shipments. 
Western  elfoi-t.s  -^vere  brought  to  a  halt,  however,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  Ix'gan  large-si-ale  arms  shipments  to  the  area  in  10.5.5. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  remained  the  single  major  factor  in  the  Mid- 
eastern  arms  scene  ever  since.  Our  several  efforts  in  recent  years  to 
revitalize  the  Coordinating  Committee  did  not  meet  with  success. 

Over  the  past  12  years,  the  U.S.S.R.  ha.s  jirovided  well  over  -1  hillion 
dollare’  worth  of  military  equipment  to  countries  of  the  Midea.st.  It 
was  first  to  introduce  heavy  tanks  and  bombci-s  into  tho  area. 

The  military  imbalance  tlireatened  by  these  Soviet  deliveries  causixl 
tbo  other  countries  in  the  area  to  seek  militaiW  aid  in  the  West.  Even 
so,  most  Western  arms  going  to  the  Middle  Ea.st,  Ixjth  to  Israel  and 
moderate  Arab  statos,  came  from  Europoin  nations,  not  the  United 
States.  Only  in  a  few  cases  liave  we  provided  United  States  equip¬ 
ment — where  it  seemed  essential  to  do  so  to  help  friendly  goviun- 
ments  provide  for  their  own  defense. 


’  .Vrie  York  Timm.  Jau.  11. 19(>5.  p.  IS. 

‘  Amrrirnv  Foreign  Polii  g,  ig'iO-JitoH:  Banir  Dor}imr>it.<),  vol.  11,  j).  2237. 
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The  .Vnih-Isriieli  \v:ir  in  .Iiuie  iiiiute  iinitlers  We  iinniediiitely 

^'ll^ju■luletl  slii|)iuen(s  (e  liolU  Isniel  :uul  (lie  Aciili  sliKi's,  liDpiiiir  (lint 
nthei'  eoinitiies  would  iiiiiifli  our  restrniiil.  Oiiee  a^iiiii  our  liojies  were 
ili^nplKiiiiled. 

'I'lic  Soviets  not  only  rephu-ed  a  major  part  oT  (lie  arms  lost  by  tlie 
Aral)  states;  they  also  hefran  olVeriiifr  anus  to  (hose  Arab  states  with 
\vhieh  we  liii\  e  had  Ion;!  and  friendly  ties.  'J’liis  <levelopineut  forced  us 
to  ivsnine  liniiteil  and  selective  arms  deliveries  to  the  area  tinder  aitiec- 
meiits  concluded  prior  to  the  hostilities. 

Our  future  arms  policy  toward  the  .Middle  Hast  will  rest  on  two 
factors:  the  willin<>'ness  of  the  So\  iel  I'liion  and  oth.er  countries  to 
exercise  restraint,  and  the  principle  of  tliselostiro.  On  June  il>,  the 
I’resident  piDposed  that  the  rnitod  Xationsask  its  ineinltors  to  report 
all  shipments  of  arms  to  the  area.’  rnfortnnately,  this  proposal  has  not 
yet  been  accejited.  Ihtt  it  is  es.set  ial  that  adcipiatc  information  he 
availahle — both  to  countries  within  the  area  and  to  the  major  powers 
without — to  priH'lude  (he  risk  of  ndscahnilaiion  that  could  add  fuel  to 
an  arms  lawe  and  lead  to  renewal  of  host  ilit  ies. 

Ij.\rtN  Amkuu’ax  I)i',ki;.nsv'.  ExeKMinrnKS 

I  now  come  to  casi>  number  ;i :  T.'atin  America.  Obviously  the  need  for 
expensive  arms  by  Lat'n  American  countries  is  not  j.ri'oat.  They  are 
protec.tcd  iijitiinst  convent iotutl  militarj-  threat  by  wide  oceans  and  tlie 
sectirity  arrangements  ujider  the  Kio  Treaty.  There  are  a  few  national 
rivalries  and  hotindary  disputes,  to  ho  suiV,  but  they  hardly  justify 
lai'tte-scale  defense  foiaa's.  Ao  significant  inciileut  ha.s  occurivd  in  tlie 
lu’tuisi>h'‘re  in  a  quarter  of  a  lauittiry  that  was  not  quv'tly  controlled 
by  inter-.Mnerican  peaoedceo])ing  niachinery. 

The  principal  threat  to  the  nations  of  this  continent  is  not  externiil 
but  internal;  ('a,stro-spoiisored  and  .su|)[K)ited  subvei-sion  and  insur¬ 
gency.  Hut  the  proper  response  to  this  tlireat  is  essentially  quicker  and 
lietter  economic  development. 

.\ctun!!y.  tin-  Hatin  Ainericjin  lavord  on  arms  is  a  good  one.  Viewed 
ill  relation  to  total  hmlgelarv  e.xpenditures  or  (iXT,  Latin  American 
defense  e.xpendituivs  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  world.  In  relative 
terms,  heitiispherie  defenst'.  hudg'eis  liave  ileelined  by  some  50  percent 
over  t  lie  la.st  ‘JO  yeai-s. 

'I'he  rate  of  iiiodernizatlon  of  Ijatiii  American  armed  forces  has  also 
Ih'cu  far  h>wer  than  that  of  otlier  regions.  Few  warships  have  been 
added  by  I.jivtin  American  navies  in  recent  years.  The  nnmbor  of  oper- 
ai tonal  lighter  sqnadnms  has  decliiual  from  Jt>  to  IJ).  And  Latin 
America's  total  annual  outlays  for  military  equipment  are  less  than 
$'Ju((  million — wliieh,  for  those  of  you  who  enjoy  comparisons,  is  about 
half  the  annual  cost  of  tlie  Now  A'ork  police  department. 

At  Ihmla  del  Este  last  spring,  the  Latin  American  Pi'e.sidents 
pledged  themselves  to  seek  furthe  r  reduct  ions  in  defense  expenditures.' 
Recently,  ('’bile's  Pix'sident,  Eduardo  Frei,  proposed  renewed  effort.^ 
to  achieve  an  arms  limitation  agreement  for  all  of  Latin  America.’ 


'  Ante.  up.  J«,V2C.i. 

‘  Driiarlini'ui  of  Klatc  litilh  tin,  Xln.v  S.  liMlT.  p.  71't. 
'  lOXlKV'l’V.  2U!>/Ucv.  1.  Dis'.  M,  liMlT. 
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Wo  ha\  o  oiicourajGtod  this  ti-etul ;  unci  by  any  rousonable  standard,  our 
noliry  of  limiting  arms  in  Ijatin  America  has  been  a  prenit  sucress.  AVe 
nave  been  able  to  convinee  Ivutin  American  Icadei’s  that  their  external 
threat  was  minimal  and  that  they  shoidd  give  their  major  attent  ion  to 
internal  security  and  economic  aod  social  development. 

As  elsewhere,  however,  our  )x>wer  to  influence  the  decisions  of  sov- 
eivi^i  nations  has  its  limits.  We  cannot,  even  if  we  would  like  to, 
dictate  to  them  what  their  policy  should  be.  Our  influence  is  limited  to 
our  power  to  persuade;  and  our  ability  to  peisuade  is  dependent  upon 
the  good  will,  the  confidence  and  trust  we  enjoy  with  the  leaders, 
governments,  and  people  of  these  countries. 

If  a  country  is  convinced  that  its  security  is  threatened  and  judges 
its  arms  i-equirements  difl'erently  than  we  do,  our  ability  to  affect  its 
decisions  is  vei-y  limited. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  controversial  sale  of  lighter  aircraft  to  Latin 
America. 

Most  tighter  aii’craft  now  in  Latin  America  are  over  10  years  old. 
llecause  these  countries  have  followed  a  conseiwativo  I'eequipment 
policy  at  our  urging,  they  now  face  a  problem  of  obsolescence  and 
deterioration  winch  they  I'egard  ns  acute.  The  choice  they  face  is  to 
forgo  lighter  aircraft  altogetlier  or  to  replace  them  with  available  air¬ 
craft  of  a  more  advanced  sophisticated  type, 

Several  Latin  American  governments  are  now  considering  whether 
to  iiurchase  new,  more  advanced  fighter  aircraft.  Their  militaiy  com¬ 
mands  are  concerned  about  maintaining  professional  standards  and 
training.  They  believe  they  require  aircraft  for  counterinsurgency 
oiierations.  And  they  are  troubled,  as  well,  by  the  problem  of  keeping 
abreast  of  a  rapidly  advancing  field  of  technology,  a  technology  which 
also  has  civilian  applications. 

AA'e  are  still  considering  the  situation  that  would  arise  should  these 
countries  decide  to  acquire  aircraft. 

Some  Congressmen  feel  we  should  refuse  to  authorize  the  commer¬ 
cial  sale  of  sophisticated  fighter  .aircraft  to  Latin  America.  They 
heliex  e  that  we  should  not  take  part  in  any  program  which  diverts  the 
scai’ce  resources  of  t.he.se  countries  from  pressing  social  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  prove  that  the  sale  of  I'nited  .States 
aircraft  on  commercial  terms  is  the  j)referal)le  alternative  iti  light  of 
our  overall  objectives.  For  the  question  is  not  suscejitible  to  any  simple 
or  obvious  solution. 

It  may  bo  impossible  for  us  to  prevent  the  Latin  American  Govern¬ 
ments  from  acquiring  sophi.sticnted  aircraft  tliey  have  decided  to  luiv. 
If  we  refuse  to  sell,  they  cun  buy  itt  AVestern  EuroiH.'.  Furtlierinore, 
the  United  States  has  an  aircraft,  the  Xortlirop  F-.’>,  which  iiu^ts  their 
needs.  'I'he  alternative  to  the  F-.o  are  planes  of  far  more  advaneed 
design  and  far  greater  expense.  Their  introduetion  into  Latin  Anierieu 
would  e.sealate  arms  spending  in  that  region  to  a  new  and  much  higher 
level. 

In  these,  three  cases  then,  you  luivo  the  dilemma  of  foreign-policy 
making  neatly  presented.  Adhering  too  rigidly  and  unswervingly  to 
what  is  our  basic  jiolicy — to  avoid  the  siijiply  of  expensive  and  soj^histi- 
cated  military  cquipineid  to  developing  countries — might,  in  fact,  helj) 
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I')  ilpfent  the  aims  of  nui'  poll<‘y.  'I'liis  is  (he  paradox  Ixit  one  exaiiii)le 
"f  I  he  paradoxes  and  eoinplexii  ies  we  daily  face. 

ICaeh  of  (he  tliree  situations  1  liave<lea!t  witli  has  itsowi>  |)rol)lotns, 
itsown  mpiireuients,  its  own  const raiiits. 

Such  is  tlie  inanuer  in  whirls  forei;rn  ]>olicy  is  made.  Few  foieiini 
(lolicy  principles  hold  their  validity  in  all  instances,  flow  could  (hey 
possitily.  in  a  world  as  di^•erse  and  coinph'X  as  (his  onef  So  each  ])rolt- 
iein  niust  be  t'onsidered  separately,  yet  every  one  must  be  related  to 
every  othei'. 

rnthiidiinji:  adherence  to  any  principle  or  tloctrine,  no  matter  how 
iiohie,  not  only  can  be  sel I'-del’eal in<r,  it  «'au  defeat  the  nnderlyiiifr 
ultimttte  purpose  of  (he  principle  itself. 

I  ask  tliat  you  ponder  the.se  mat  (el’s  w  hen  you  consider  tlvese  proh- 
letns  yourselve.s.  'lake  a  hard  look  at  the  dilemmas.  Don't  mlhere  too 
easily  or  too  dopgedly  to  an  abstraction.  For  it  is  only  wheir  the 
ahstraction  is  ai)plied  to  specific  situations  of  <-hoice  that  it  is  put  to 
the  test. 

'I'his.  in  essence,  is  the  ethical  problem  1  trierl  to  draw  foi-you  at  tlve 
heffinniiifr,  when  I  talked  about  the  color  p-ay.  We  may  all  jret  a  bit 
{rrnyer  as  wo  fret  older.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  liave  had  the 
opiiort unity  to  see  liow  often  the  issues  take  on  that  hue. 


Statement  by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Kuznetsov  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Prohibition 
of  the  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  November  20,  1967  ’ 

Tho  Fir.st  Committee  is  oinharkiiifr  upon  itscon.sideration  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  <'onventi(m  on  (he  proliibition  of  the  u.se  of  nuclear 
weapons,  Our  proposal  that  this  matter  he  debated  in  tl>e  (leneral 


tie 


position  i>f  i)i*iii\'ii>le 


.Assembly  w 

foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  stnijrfrle  to  rlispel  the  tlan<rer 
of  a  nuciear  Wiir.  This  policy  lias  been  followed  by  my  count rv  from 
'he  days  when  the  nuclear  weapons  were  born. 

As  early  a.s  1940,  the  Soviet  (Jovernment  presented  to  tlie  United 
Xalions  Atomic  Enerrry  Conimissioii  a  draft  internal ioiial  convention 
pi'dliibitiiiir  the  production  and  usrv  of  mu  'ur  weapons.-  Unfortu- 
imlely,  this  proposal  was  not  ado[ited.  Onr  couniry  continued  to  come 
out  lirmly  in  favour  of  total  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons.  Within 
the,  interests  of  our  securitv  and  the  securitv  of  our  friends  and  allies, 


'  A/C,l/TV.ir)32.  pn,  6-21, 

’On  Teb,  2.">.  ItWO,  (bo  Soviet  lepresontative  inlnaluml  ii  draft  resulmion 
(AKC/37)  falling  on  tfie  U,N’.  Atomic  Bnorgy  Coiimiission  to  preptue  a  draft 
|•|>llvention  on  tho  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  a  draft  convenlinn  for  tho 
'•oiifrol  of  atomic  energy.  During  thi'  disciission.  the  Soviet  repre.sentntive  askiai 
tile  Coiiimissioli's  Woridng  Coniinittco  to  consider  as  a  Iwisis  for  the  two  coiivoii- 
tioiis  the  Soviet  proposnl.s  of  June  16,  1616.  and  July  It.  1617  ( /Joriiiiinif.t  -ni 
Dixarnittmcni,  IDko-lSSO,  vol,  I,  pp.  26-22,  85-88),  The  Commission  rejected  tlie 
Soviet  proposal  and  instead  adopted  the  re.solntion.s  of  July  26,  161!>  {ibid.,  pp, 
188-200),  The  10-19  debate  Is  .summarized  lii  General  A.sscin'biy  Offlidal  Itrcr^ds: 
Fnui-lh  Sc.’tsion,  Supplement  No.  S  (.A/945),  pp.  68  ft'.,  and  ibid..  Fifth  Sc.-<.iion, 
Siipph-mcnt  \o.  2  ( A/l.'lOl),  pp.  ;tn  if. 
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we  i>ie  conipelUHl  1o  (Touto  our  own  midear  weapons.  The  Soviet 
Union  still  adheres  to  this  jiosition  now.  It  j)ossesses  ])owerfiii  nuclear 
weapons,  hut  it  will  readily  a<rroe  to  their  destruetion  if  other  nuclear 
Powers  a<'t  in  the  same  manner.  The  S(tviet  Union  proposes  to  !>(>even 
fiii'ther:  that  is  to  say,  to  a^ree  on  >reneral  ami  complete  disarinanient 
under  strict  international  control. 

The  j)roj)osals  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  imitter  are  well  known. 
The  experience  of  disarintiiuent  negotiations,  es[)ecially  in  recent  yetirs. 
has  shown,  howevei-,  that  the  solution  of  the  ju'ohleni  of  general  tind 
complete  disarmament  is  in  fact  not  moving  forward.  It  is  not  the 
Soviet  Union  which  isresjnmsibleforthis. 

In  t  hese  conditions,  continuing  its  si  niggle  for  general  iiml  complete 
disarmament,  it  eonsiders  that  we  must  mo\'e  forwiinl:  adopt  pari  nil 
collateral  measures  which  could  limit  the  nuclear  arms  race,  decrcasv' 
the  threat  of  a  mmlear  wtir,  ami  then  lead  to  ftirlher  results  l.usiirils 
doing  away  with  it.  One  can  expre.s:  salisfiictioii  at  the  fact  that  the 
til's!  stejis  of  this  nature  have  already  lieen  taken.  A  'Fretily  Inis  been 
coiicludoil  prohibiting  nuclear  weajions  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
sjiace  and  under  water.’  furthermore,  ti  Tretity  Inis  been  signed  on 
jiriiiciples  governing  the  activities  of  States  in  outer  space,  inchidmg 
the  iiKKin  and  other  celestial  bodies.*  Now,  tlie  jiossiliilily  exists  of 
successfully  concluding  negotiations  on  aiioilier  important  step  for¬ 
ward;  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  iion-proliferiitioii  of  nuclear  weapons. 

F.ach  one  of  (liese  measures  has  great  jmsitivc  imiiorlance.  It  is  also 
cliaracteristle  of  them  that  the  adoption  of  one  does  not  depend  on  the 
adoption  of  anotlier,  or  on  the  solution  of  any  other  disanniunent  mat- 
t(‘r.  This  has  facilitated  negiitiiitions  leading  to  ilieir  sigimtuic  as  well 
a.s  to  their  iniplemeiitation.  .\.t  the  same  time,  all  these  niea;  tires  go  in 
one  direction.  From  various  directions  they  converge  ami  limit  ilie 
nuclear  armaments  race.  Among  these  measures,  we  consider  that  the 
solution  of  (he  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclciir  weapons 
and  the  eom-lusioii  of  an  international  convention  to  (Ids  cliect  must 
lie  considered  of  sjiecial  imjiortaiice  in  lids  held. 

Why  would  the  conclusion  of  an  internaliomil  conveiitioii  prohlhil- 
iiig  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  be  an  especially  important  step  ?  Fir'd, 
iicciutse.  if  States  umlertwok  m>i  to  n.sr-  nucleai'  weapons,  ihi,-  would 
dccreiis<‘  (he  threat  of  a  nuclear  war  and  would  tiring  ns  closer  to  the 
tiossiliilities  of  destroying  nuclear  wetipons.  'I'he  jnohihii inn  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  we.ipons  would  paralyse  (his  weapon  ixilltically.  It 
would  be  a  serious  re.straining  factor  for  those  who  might  count  on 
olttaining  some  advantages  from  their  iiosse.ssion  of  these  v  eiipons. 
Ill  these  conditions,  it  would  be  easier  to  find  ways  ml  meiiiis  pliysi- 
cidly  to  destroy  these  weapons,  and  also  hecansc  the  prohihilion  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  having  disjielled  the  snsjiicion  of  some  State' 
ronceriiing  the  intentions  of  othei's  with  regard  to  the  possible  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  would  contribute  to  an  easement  of  international 
tensions  and  to  creating  a  sounder  international  climate  and  greater 
coiifitlence  among  States. 

The  conclusion  of  an  international  conv-ention  would  bt  an  important 
step  towards  the  establishment  of  humanitarian  princi|iles  in  inter- 

’  Dociimrnin  ni:  Diaarmamcnt,  I9G3,  pp.  291-293. 

‘  1  iitc,  pn.  3H— 13. 
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iiiit  roliitioiis.  This  would  also  hiwu  “rusit  iinpoi  laiu-o  iu  oiir  \  ii-w. 
A\'('  w(>\d(l  like  lo  ilraw  alicnlioii  lo  the  llial  the  sohiliou  of  ilu* 
ju'i^blom  of  the  usi'of  iiucleaf  \vea])oii>  shoidd  not  |iresi>nl  any  dillieuit 
pi'aet li'iil  j)rol)leius,  'I'ho  goodwill  of  all  States  ))(>ssessiii^  inieleaf 
weapons  would  he  sunicieiil.  No  sefious  collateral  pnihleins  wouUl  arise, 
such  as  the  est idilislnneitt  of  coitfrol.  verilication,  and  so  on. 

Stressing  the  imimrl aiuT  (T  the  jirohihit ion  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  we  deem  it  nee(‘ssarv  to  jmint  to  the  fact  that  international 
events  in  recent  limes  make  it  spe<uallv  important  and  urgent  to  settle 
this  prohleni,  ^A'e  are  thiukin<r  first  o?  all  of  the  danjrer  of  war  which 
has  ii|)])eared  in  the  world  its  a  result  of  the  a^^ressive  actions  of 
certain  well-known  States.  .Military  conflicts,  whose  flames  engulf  one 
or  Ollier  area  (d'  the  world,  can  at  any  time  h'ad  to  the  use  of  nuclear 
weajions.  At  jiresent  there  is  no  guarantee  i»t  all  against  this.  'Hie 
urgent  and  timely  nature  id’  a  solution  to  the  ]>rohlem  of  the  prohihi- 
tion  of  the  tise  of  mu  lear  weapons  is  hetter  understood  with  every 
]iassing  day  since  more  and  more  people  in  the  world  understand  the 
consequences  that  couhl  follow  from  the  use  of  these  weapons. 

'I'he  jireseitt  session  of  the  tTcneral  Assemhiy  has  received  the  Report 
of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  I'nited  Nations  on  the  effects  of  the 
possible  use  of  nuclear  weajions,  which  has  been  compiled  by  scientists 
from  various  countries  of  the  world.  That  rejiort  gives  complete 
scieniitii'  examples  of  something  tluat  was  already  known,  that  in 
present  conditions  a  world  war  with  the  use  of  rockets  and  nuclear 
weapons  could  lead  to  the  dealh  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  and 
to  a  poisoning  of  the  surface  and  the  atmosphere  of  our  planet.  .May 
1  (luole  a  jiart  of  this  report  ; 

The  elTcels  of  all-out  nuclear  war.  reeni'dless  of  where  it  started,  could  not 
he  couliiied  l.i  tile  Powers  eiiitaaed  in  that  war.  The.v  themselves  would  have 
I'l  suffer  the  iiiiliiediate  loud  of  dcstnuliou  and  tlie  iiiiiiiedintt*  and  more  eiidur- 
iiur  letlial  fall-out  whose  effeeis  have  ali'ead.v  hwn  deserilieil.  But  neiKhhonrilic 
eoiiutries.  and  »'ven  eouiitries  iu  parts  of  llie  world  remote  from  the  actual 
eoiillii  t.  could  soon  heeoiiie  expo.-ied  l.i  tlu'  hazards  of  radio-aetive  fall-out 
liieciiiii  ai(  d  at  great  disiar.ees  freu!  the  exiOo-^ioii,  after  moving  through  the 
alaiospheie  as  a  vast  cloud.  Thus,  at  le.'i'-t  within  the  .same  hemi.sphere.  an 
emluriiig  railio-active  hazard  could  exist  for  <iistaui  as  well  as  close  human 
populal ions,  through  the  ingestion  of  foods  derived  from  eonlaiuiiialed  vegeta¬ 
tion.  and  llie  external  irradiation  due  to  fall-out  )iartieles  deposileil  on  tlie 
ground.  The  exieiit  and  nature  of  Uie  liaz.ard  would  depend  upon  liie  miii.-iers 
and  I.Vlie  of  iiomlis  exploded.  (liven  a  suflieieiit  nuiiilier.  no  part  of  the  world 
wenid  escape  exiinsiire  to  liiologieully  .signilieiint  levels  of  radiation.  To  a 
great, T  or  lesser  ilegree.  a  legmy  of  geneli<'  damage  could  lie  incnrreil  h.v  the 
world's  pojmliitioii.' 

Wp  (lw(‘ll  piirticularlv  on  the  timilysis  of  tlu*  couscquences  of  the 
use  of  mu  lear  weapons  in  the  report  of  the  .Secretary-General  because 
there  arc  those  who,  although  declaring  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
])r()hil)il ion  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weajums,  resort  to  allegations  that 
the  use  of  nuclear  wea]n)ns  iti  certain  conditions  does  not  at  all  repre¬ 
sent  any  grave  danger  and  that  in  principle  it  is  not  es.spntii\lly 
diil’ereiU  from  the  use  of  couMmlional  weapons,  'i'o  this  end  mention 
is  made  of  the  so-called  tactical  use  of  nuclear  weapons  as  distinct 
from  strat(‘gic  weapons  and  one  hears  talk  of  local  unclear  wars  as 
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distinct  from  global  nuclear  wars.  The  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
says  tliat  the  completely  unfounded  nature  of  these  allegations  can 
only  conceal  plans  to  destroy  whole  peoples.  I  should  like  to  cpiote 
another  passage  from  this  report: 

.  .  the  destriiftion  and  disruiitiou  which  would  result  from  so-called  tactical 
miclonr  war  would  hardly  differ  from  the  effects  of  strategic  war  in  the  area 
eoneerneU,  The  concept  of  escalation  from  tactical  to  strategic  nuclear  war 
could  have  no  possible  lueaiiiug  in  an  area  within  which  field  warfare  wats 
being  waged  with  nuclear  woapon.s.* 

The  report  of  the  Secrctai'y-Goneral,  therefore,  shows  the  need, 
without  any  further  ado,  to  settle  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Of  course,  when  such  an  important  deci¬ 
sion  is  taken  one  must  examine  carefully  the  question  of  the  etl’ects  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  unclear  weapons  and  the  position  of  all 
States,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear.  All  States  without  exception  would 
have  much  to  gain  from  the  conclusion  of  a  Convention  prohibiting 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  above  alt  because  this  would  he  a  step 
towards  dispelling  the  threat  of  a  miclenr  war  and  towards  promoting 
international  jfeace  and  secu."ity.  That  is  the  fundamental  importance 
of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons, 

For  non-nuclear  States,  which  represent  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  States  in  the  world,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapon's 
would  mean  that  they  would  cease  to  feel  that  they  are  the  objeclives 
of  nuclear  blows  and  therefore  the  victims  of  inicleur  blackmail  on 
the  part  of  certain  nuclear  Powers.  The  position  of  non-nuclear  States 
would  also  change  to  their  advantage  in  the  political  field.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  woidd  he  a  serious  step  towards 
the  liquidation  of  the  so-called  nuclear  club  and  would  do  away  with 
differences  between  States  predicated  upon  the  jmsition  of  non-nuclear 
and  nuclear  weapons. 

What  about  the,  nuclear  Powers?  Would  they  not  feel  deprived,  a"" 
a  result  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  miclear  weapons,  of  something 
that  they  cannot  renounce,  be  it  only  their  owi*.  security  ?  V\  ould  it  not 
restrict  their  right  of  self-defence?  Tlic  answer  to  those  questions  is 
obviously  negative.  Their  undertaking  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  mutual,  and  thei’cfore  in  conditions  of  a  mutual,  reciprocal 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  not  to  engage  in  a 
miclear  attack,  tlie  question  of  nuclear  retaliation  would  Ix'coinc 
completely  irrelevant. 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  state  categorically  that  no  State  can  claim 
to  take  the  initiative  of  unle.ashing  a  nuclear  war  against  nuclear  or 
non-miclear  countries.  There  is  no  such  right  and  there  can  be  no  such 
right  for  any  country.  One  cannot  legalize  the  right  to  draw  mankiiul 
into  untold  snfl’ering.  There  must  be  strict  condenmation  of  any 
unwillingness  to  j)rohil-it  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  That  position 
can  only  he  interpreted  in  one  way:  it  expresses  the  desire  to  claim 
the  right  to  unleash  ,a  nuclear  war.  Put  such  a  claim  can  have  no 
justification, 

One  nuist  also  take  into  llie  account  the  important  fact  that  in  the 
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caso  of  two  weapons  of  mass  destruetion,  l■llOlnical  and  baeteriolopiical, 
I  lie  question  of  the  proliibition  of  tlieir  use  was  settled  by  tlie  Geneva 
Ajrreeinent  of  1925."  That  was  reaffii’ined  by  (ho  General  Assembly  ® 
and  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  tlie  Geneva  Airreeinent  of  siiceess- 
ftdly  stood  the  test  in  tlie  oruoible  of  the  Seeoiul  World  War. 

Tliere  is  and  tliere  can  be  no  justitieation  for  adoplinjr  a  dill’eient 
jiosition  towards  this  powerful  means  of  mass  destruction,  nuclear 
weapons.  Only  an  aggressor  nurturing  plans  of  conquest  can  try  to 
reserve  for  himself  under  various  guises  tlie  right  to  resort  to 
nuclear  war. 

'J'he  question  of  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  prohibiting  nuclear 
weapons  must  also  be  viewed  from  another  anyle,  that  of  the  ell'ective- 
ness  of  such  a  convention.  It  is  said  sometimes  that  a  convention 
prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  could  not  be  ell'ei'tive  since  it 
would  only  have  moral  force,  and  therefore  nuclear  Powers  would 
not  respect  it.  Hut  this  is  a  fallacious  argument.  One  could  allirm  with 
just  as  much  foundation  that  it  is  no  use  concluding  any  international 
treaty  or  convention  on  any  question.  We  think  that  the  right  answer 
to  such  statements  is  the  ono  given  by  the  Government  of  Ethiopia  in 
its  letter  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on  2t)  March 
1908.  The  Ethiopian  Goternmeiit,  whose,  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  is  well  known, 
in  its  letter  pointed  out  that  : 


Souip  tGoveninieat.s)  doubted  tlic  eiTectivenesa  of  tlie  t,vi>e  of  conveiition 
ndvoi'iited  since,  in  tiieir  view,  tlie  convention  would  be  oiilj'  njorall.v  bindiiiK. 
In  this  connexion,  it  is  necessnr.v  to  observe  that,  short  of  war,  the  bindiiiK 
force  of  all  international  ngrooinents  doe.s,  in  fact,  rest  jmrtl.v  on  niornl  coiii- 
lailsioii  and  partly  on  vicarious  intercst.s.  And  since  the  Charter  of  the  fnited 
.Nations  itself  i.s  basically  and  rightly  founded  on  niural  couiinilsion,  nnd  sinee 
tlie  snlistance  of  the  contemplatevi  convention  will  lie  subject  to  the  same  rules 
for  cffectiveiie.sR,  it  is  hard  to  detect  wherein  the  weakness  of  tlie  latter  lie 


The  thesis  on  the  ineffectiveness  of  a  convention  on  the  prohibition 
}' J’t  1  ti(*l  l»l  Tv  to  tliv 

motives  of  tiiose  who  do  not  wi.sh  to  see  the  prohibition  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Thus,  whatever  ajiproach  one  takes  towards  the  prohibition  of 
nuclear  weajions,  everytliing  sjieaks  in  favour  of  the  speediest  possible 
solution  of  the  problem  and  in  favour  of  tlie  conclusion  of  an  inter¬ 
national  convention  to  this  end. 

In  proposing  that  a  convention  be  signed  prohibiting  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  the.  Soviet  I'nion  is  guided  by  the  fact  that  such  a 
measure,  would  be  consonant  with  the  vittil  interests  of  the.  peoples  of 
the  world.  The  solution  of  this  jirobleiu,  in  our  view,  is  made  easier  by 
the  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  Member  Slatesof  the  United  Nations 
ha\'e  alreadv,  in  jirinciple,  spoken  out  in  favour  of  proliilhting  nuclear 
weapons.  The  fii'st  practical  decision  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
matter,  as  is  known,  was  taken  in  19fil.  1  have  in  mind  the  Declani- 


'  Sonnte  Porciini  Rclntinns  Coinmitfce.  Sulironiiuiltcc  on  IliRiirimiincut.  Dis- 
aniinnunl  cml  :  A  ('ollt'clivn  of  liociiriicntx,  (Ciiiii.  print,  S-ltli 

(.'line..  2d  scs.*!, ).  jip,  1(10-170, 

*  Soi'  ]it.  H  of  <J.A.  n'sollltiiin  21(12  (XXll)  in  Pocunii'iit.'i  on  nisannanivni. 

|i|i.  Tll.S-TilO. 

’  Gciicrnl  AsBcmbly  Official  Rccordx:  Eiijhtvcnih  Itruxion.  .1  nncJ'c.t,  Ai/rnila 
III  nt  21,  ji.  3. 
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I'u.ii  on  the  prohihition  of  the  upp  of  nuclear  and  thermo-nuclear 
\vi  apons,  resolution  1058  (XVI),  which  declared  that  th"  use  of  such 
weapons  was  contrary  to  the  spirit,  letter  and  aim  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  rules  of  international  law,  and  was  a  crime  against  man¬ 
kind  and  civilization^® 

At  tliat  time,  tliat  is  at  thesixteentli  session  of  thefTcneral  Assembly, 
the  question  arose  of  a  treaty  to  consolidate  the  provision  of  the 
Declaration  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  other  words, 
mention  was  made  of  the  need,  to  transform  this  prohibition  into  in¬ 
ternational  law.  At  the  time,  many  States  came  out  in  favour  of  con¬ 
cluding  an  international  convention. 

The  need  to  take  such  a  further  step  was  recognized  to  an  ever- 
increasing  extent  and  last  year,  in  resolution  21()t  (XXI),  almost 
unanimously  adopted,  the  General  Assembly  expres-sed  its  conviction 
that ; 

.  .  .  the  sifcning  of  a  conventum  on  tho  prohilntioii  of  the  use  of  nnclenr  and 
tlu'nno-nuclear  weapons  would  greatly  facilihite  uegotintion.s  on  generiil  niKl 
coiuplote  disarmaiueut  uuder  ofTeetive  internation.il  control  and  give  further 
iiuiK'tus  to  tho  search  for  tlie  solution  of  the  urgent  prol)U“in  of  micleat  disar¬ 
mament  ..." 

Xow  in  the  view  of  the  Soviet  Government,  the  lime  has  come  to 
sjieed  up  tho  solution  of  this  problem,  and  this  is  why  my  delegation 
has  presented  a  draft  convention  on  tlie  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  General  Asscmlily  of  the  United  Xations.'^ 

In  the  preamble  to  our  draft  convention  we  propose,  first  of  all,  to 
stress  tlie  main  objeclive  of  the,  parties  to  the.  convenlion,  in  other 
words,  to  furt.ior  international  peai'o  and  security  of  peoples.  To  go 
into  more  iletail  on  the  object  of  the.coniu'ntion,  we  deemed  it  necessary 
to  say  in  it  that  this  convention  should  protect  mankind  from  the 
exceedingly  serious  consequences  of  a  nncksir  w  ar. 

Tdio  draft  convention  that  we  jiropose  is  iiuimatelv  linked  to  tlie 
Declaration  of  the.  United  Nations  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  and  tlicnno-nnclear  weajions.  Therefore  in  ihe  preamble  tliere 
is  a.  jH'ovision  confirming  tliis  Declaration.  Since  in  treaties  lie  main 
objectives  of  the  parties  are  usnally  set  out  in  the  preamble,  wc  con¬ 
sider  it  necessary  to  stress: 

.  .  .  thnt  tlie  ((inclusiim  of  a  Convention  .  .  .  would  sigiiiricuntly  conti-ilintc  to 
the  solution  of  oilier  disarmament  questions. 

Article  1  of  tho  Soviet  draft  convention  contains  the  solemn  under¬ 
taking  of  Member  States: 

to  refrain  from  using  nuelear  weaiMins,  from  threatening  to  us4>  (hem  and  from 
ineiting  other  Staten  to  use  them. 

According  to  tlio  convention,  theso  obligations  apply  to  nuclear  and 
non-nncloar  States.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  obligation  not  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  applies  only  to  .“states  possessing  sncli  weapons, 
ilowever,  the  obligation  not  to  incite  rither  State.s  to  use  them  apjilies 
to  all  parties,  including  those  Htates  whieh  do  not  poasr.ss  nuclear 
weapons. 

nn  Dixarm-aniriil.  pj).  R4R-n.")0. 
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(luidod  l)v  our  jjononil  ])olii‘v — our  (U'siiv  to  niovo  slop  by  stop 
(oWiU'ds  tlu'  loliil  li(juidiiti<iM  oi'  nuclour  wi'iipiuis — \vi-  iii<  luiU'<l  artiolr 
■J  in  till'  (li  uft  conviMit  ion  by  wliicli; 

Kill'll  rnrly  to  this  Couvonti.''u  uiiilcrtiiUos  to  iiiako  ovor.v  olTort  to  arrivi*  as 
sniia  as  iH>s.silili‘  a*^  ajtri'oinciit  on  tlio  o(“s.sati(iii  of  iit’oilni'lion  ainl  tho  ilosiriu  lion 
Ilf  all  .sfoi'UiiiU's  of  iiui'loar  \voai«iiis  in  I'oiifoviiiilv  willi  a  treaty  on  ftoiii-ral  anil 
I'oaiololo  ilisannanii'iit  uiidor  ortVotivo  iiitoniational  i-ontrol, 

Tlio  ooiivotitioi;  on  tbo  ]n'ol\iliition  of  the  use  of  imi-lear  woaponti 
niust,  of  conrso.  bo  open  io  a!!  •'^tato.s.  T'liis  will  bo.  foniul  in  ui'tii'lo  8  of 
our  (h'ii  ft  ooin  ontion,  wbicb  also  stipululos  ilial  it  sball  onlor  into  force 
afler  its  ratilication  by  all  parties  to  tbe  convention  jiossessiiyc'  nuclear 
weapons. 

T'le  need  to  incbide  .such  a  provision  tlows  front  tbe  very  objective 
of  tbe  convention.  If  tbe  convention  came  into  force  witliont  beinjr 
ratitied  by  a  nuclear  Power  sii:nin<r  it,  a  situation  would  lie  created 
whereby  this  Power  v/oiiUl  bo  free  from  all  obligations,  wbereas  other 
]tarties  would  already  be.  obligated  mtder  tbe  treaty  to  refrain  from 
using  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  fnrtber  proposed  that  (be  oonvontion  be  of  unliinifed  duration, 
am!  we  think  that  itt  the  ea.se  of  a  eonvention  proliibiting  the  use  of 
nucletu'  weapons  there  cannot,  be  any  other  attitude.  'Fbe  draft  con¬ 
vention  |)ropo.sed  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  full  conformity  with  tbe 
spirit  and  objectives  of  tbe  United  Nations  ('barter,  the  need  lo  free 
sueeeeding  generations  from  the  sull’erings  wliieli  would  be  wreaked 
on  tiiem  by  ii  mieiear  war. 

'I'lie  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  undertake  negotiations  concerning  fbe 
draft  convention  if  has  presented,  is  ready  to  bear  other  views  and  to 
discuss  any  proposals  on  the  various  terms  u.sed  in  tbe<lraft  convention 
on  the  prolnbitioii  of  llu*  use  of  nuclear  wcipuns.  We  e.xpeet  the  First 
(’oinmittee  will  pay  due  attention  lo  the  draft  convention  proposal 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  the  General  Assembly  will  taken  decision 
wliii'b  w  ill  rapidly  leaii  to  tlie  practical  impb  mental  i<>n  of  tbe  main 
ideas  contained  in  this  draft. 

We  address  an  apjieal  to  all  delegations  of  Member  States  of  ‘be 
United  Nat  ions  to  take  a  constructive  step  at  the  present  session  of  tbe 
Generai  .Assembly,  wbieb  would  greatly  <teereu.se  the  threat  of  a 
nuclear  war  by  making  possible  ibe  speedy  oonelusion  of  u  eonvention 
on  Ibe.  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  w<*apons.  Such  a  <leeision  on 
the  part  of  the  Genei'al  Assembly  wmdd  un<loub(e<lly  serve  the  <'ause 
of  peace. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Prohibition  of  the 
Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  November  20,  1967  ' 

'I'be  Foreign  Minister  of  (be  Soviet  Union  has  propose*!  for  fbe  c<in- 
s'ulcration  of  this  (Jeneral  .V.ssemblv  an  item  <*ittilliMl  "t'onelusion  id’  a 
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convention  on  the  proliihition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons''.  More¬ 
over,  when  he  inscribed  this  item  on  our  agenda,  he  ollcred  a  draft 
of  such  a  coiu  ention.^  We  are  now  debating  the  issues  wliich  this  draft 
convention  raises,  and  this  debate  has  been  started  by  the  thoughtful 
remarks  of  the  I)eputy  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
we  have  just  heard.^ 

Before  I  put  forward  our  views  on  the  merits  of  the  convention, 
wluch  are  quite  diil'erent,  I  should  like  to  submit  to  this  Committee 
that  my  delegation,  for  its  part,  will  approach  the  subject  with  the 
seriousness  it  deserves. 

I  should  also  like  to  indicate  that  after  having  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  remarks  wo  have  just  heard,  I  may  also  find  it  necessary  to 
make  some  further  reply. 

By  way  of  preface  to  my  own  remarks,  I  should  like  to  j)oint  out 
that  no  nation  luxs  tried  harder  than  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
the  threat  to  all  of  us  posed  by  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  and 
the  growing  stockpiles  of  nuclear  wexipons.  Indeed,  when  there  was 
only  one  nuclear  Power,  and  that  Power  was  the  United  States,  we 
tried  to  remove  nuclear  weapons  xvholly  from  the  military  arena,  luus 
it  was  that  the  United  States  introduced  the  Bai'uch  Plan'to  the  United 
Nations  in  1946.*  To  the  groat  misfortune  of  all  mankind,  this  pro¬ 
posal  was  not  accepted,  for  reasons  which  I  am  sure  are  known  or 
remembered  by  all  of  us  here  today.  Following  the  initiative  of  the 
Uniteil  States,"  first  reflected  in  the  Baruch  Plan,  the  United  Nations 
has  continued  to  study  various  measures  by  which  man  can  use  his 
mind  to  lU’event  the  nuclear  holocaust  which  his  weaponry  has  made 
possible.  But  unfortunately  it  is  clear  that  thus  far  man's  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  has  out -paced  his  ability  to  reach  agreement  on 
such  measure.^. 

The  United  States  therefore  continues  earne.slly  to  .seek  meaningful 
ixxeasuros  which  will  sxihjcct  these  weapons  of  mass  de.structioix  to  the 
'kind  of  efTective  control  tlirit  will  prevent  th.eir  use.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  my  delegation  oilers  the  following  comments  on  the  Soviet 
proposal. 

The  concept  of  an  unqualified  agreement  i\ot  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
is  not  new  to  this  Committee.  We  have  discussed  it  intermittently  for 
about  twenty  years.  Last  year,  as  I  am  sure  you  well  remember,  the 
General  Assembly  approved  a  resolution  requesting  the  then  proposed 
World  Disarmament  Conference  to  give  serious  consideration  to  this 
subject.^  Before  that  time,  in  1963,  the  question  of  the  convening  of 
a  special  conference  to  conclude  a  convention  on  the  non-use  of  nuclear 
weapons  had  been  referred  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  for  study.®  Still  earlier,  the  Secretary-General  had  been 
requested  to  poll  Member  Governments  as  to  their  attitudes  towards 
the  conclusion  of  such  a  convention.’  We  must  note  that  no  agreements 
have  evolved  from  these  elTorts. 


^  Ante.  i>i).  420-421. 

‘  Supra. 

*  Donumr-nti  on  lyism-manimt,  t9iS~1959,  vol.  I,  op.  7-lG. 
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H  is  not  .surprising  that  we  appear  unable  to  make  any  progress 
on  an  unqualified  agrocinent  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  since  tlirough- 
out  the  history  of  the  consideration  of  this  concept  the  basic  issues 
have  remained  substantially  unaltered — and  these  are  most  contentious 
issues.  The  United  States  position  on  these  issues  has  been  set  forth 
many  times.  Secretary  Rusk  explained  the  views  of  the  United  States 
in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary-General  dated  30  June  1062,'  and 
Mr.  Foster  restated  them  at  the  eighty-second  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Disarmament  Commission  in  100,5.'’ 

A  review  of  these  issues  is  essential  in  considering  the  Soviet  draft. 
Tliere  are  two  substantive  articles  in  the  proposecl  draft  convention 
contained  in  the  attachment  to  the  letter  inscribing  the  Soviet  item 
now  under  consideration.  The  first  iiii'olves  as  its  principal  part  an 
undertaking  by  each  party  to  the  convention  not  to  use  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  under  any  circumstances. 

At  first  gfaiice  this  seems  like  a  very  direct  and  sensible  approach 
to  the  problem.  Any  nation  whose  leadership  retains  its  sanity  wants 
to  avoid  nuclear  war.  It  is  therefore  understandable  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  attraction  to  a  draft  convention  which  gives  the  impression 
that  it  will  prevent  nuclear  war  by  the  simple  expedient  of  requiring 
the  parties  to  it  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  should  they  become  in¬ 
volved  in  military  conflict. 

Rut  merely  wanting  to  avoid  nuclear  war — merely  seeking  an 
agreement  to  outlaw  it — is  not  enough.  Instead,  what  we  must  do  is 
to  embark  on  a  course  of  conduct  which  decreases  the  possibility  of 
such  a  nuclear  war  ever  happening.  We  must  do  so  in  the  light  of  the 
realities  of  the  dangerous  age  in  wuiich  we  live — an  age  in  which  there 
already  exist  enormous  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles  and  rapid  means  of 
delivery. 

It  is  against  this  hard  test  of  reality  that  we  should  examine  the 
first  article  in  the  Soviet  draft  convention. 

'I’liat  article  involves  an  unqualified  undertaking  by  the  parties  to 
the  comention  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  under  any  circumstances. 

Such  an  obligation  would  be  apitlicable  whether  or  not  all  the  States 
involved  in  a  conflict  had  accepted  the  same  obligation;  it  would 
j)r<)hil)it  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  a  nuclear  wea])on  State 
which  had  itself  expre-ssly  refused  to  accept  such  an  obligation  by 
refusing  to  sign  the  convention,  even  if  such  a  State  was  threatening  a 
nuclear  attack. 

Its  protection  would  extend  to  a  non-nuclear  weapon  Stale,  even 
if  it  were  engaged  in  an  act  of  aggression  in  which  it  was  supported  by 
a  nuclear  weapon  State. 

Such  an  obligation  would  be  applicable  to  prevent  nuclear  weapon 
States  signatory  to  the  convention  from  using  their  nuclear  power  to 
assist  a  State  that  had  forsworn  nuclear  weapons  which  was  the  victim 
of  nuclear  aggression  b)'  a  State  which  had  refused  to  sign  the 
convention. 

Such  an  obligation  would  be  applicable  to  a  conflict  between  nuclear 
weapon  States,  regardless  of  the  circumstaiices  surrounding  the  initia- 
I  ion  of  the  conflict.  Its  terms  would  prohibit  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 

*  Ihiil..  IflG^.  vol.  I.  pp.  r>28-G.'il. 
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in  ficlf-di'fonoc  against  (he*  fom's  of  auotlu'r  nuclear  woaiion  Slate 
engaged  in  an  act  of  aggression.  That  would  ho  the  case  e\  en  if  I  he 
use  of  thn.se  weapons  in  self-defence  was  e('nfined  to  their  very  use 
on  or  o\  er  the  territory  of  the  Stale  lusing  iheni.  or  tlie  lei  riioi  •  of  a 
nnn-nuci('ar  weapon  Sl.''te  that  it  was  defending. 

In  considering  this  item  and  this  serious  question,  we  inu^t  enn.-^ider 
the  role  that  the  ])resent  nuclear  forces  i)lay  in  the  relative),  stahle 
strategic  balance  which  now  e.xisis  l)elween  the  major  nuclear  rowel's 
in  the  world  and  the  effect  on  that  balance  of  an  obligation  noi  to  u.'C 
nuclear  weaitons  under  any  circumstances. 

So  loiig  as  a  situation  c.vists  under  which  those  major  iv, clear  I’owc'r-; 
have  massive  stockpiles  of  nuclear  armamenls  arraycil  against  each 
other,  as  well  as  massive  conventional  forces,  so  long  as  there  is  the 
po.ssibility  that  a  uunssive  attack  might  threateii  a  count rv’s  national 
survival  or  the  integrity  of  all  or  a  subslanlial  jiart  of  its  armed 
forces,  the  most  effective  way  of  niinimi/.ing  tlie  risk  of  nuclear  war 
will  be  through  the  n'.aintenaiice  of  this  mutual  deterrence.  Inherent  in 
the  preservation  of  that  deterrence  is  the  existence  of  oll'setling  ]>os- 
tures  of  deterrence  under  which  a  nation,  even  after  having  absorbed 
a  surprise  nuclear  first  strike,  would  have  a  reliable  ability  to  inflict 
in  turn  an  uuaccentable  decree  of  damage  on  an  aggressi>r.  It  is  Ibis 
retaliatory  capability  which  deters  aggression. 

As  long  ns  such  a  posture  contimie.s,  an  agreement  not  to  use  nucieai' 
wea[)ons,  e\<‘n  in  self-defence  or  in  relaliation,  wotild  be,  at  worst, 
deceptive* — and  therefore  dangerous — and,  at  best,  unrealistic. 

In  ll'.e  worst  case,  it  would  be  deceptive,  and  llioroforc  dangerous, 
if  jiotential  aggressors  were  to  believe  that  nuclear  stockpiles  would 
not  bo  used  for  their  designed  purpose  of  deterrence  or  defeui'O.  Such 
a  decejitioii  would  bo  dangerous  it  it  were  to  lead  to  a  miscalculal  ion  by 
one  Power  concerning  another's  deterrent  posture — a  type  of  miscal¬ 
culation  which  represents  the  greate.st  danger  of  nuclear  war  ever 
occurring. 

Such  a  deception  Avould  he  equally  dangerous  if  it  were  to  lead  a 
nuclear  weapon  State  which  had  not  signed  the  inaiy  to  believe  that 
it  I'ould  engage  in  acts  or  threats  of  aggression  against  a  State  wliicli 
hail  foi-svorn  nuclear  weapons,  without  other  nuclear  weapon  States 
tisiiig  their  nuclear  power  to  counter  any  .such  blackmail  or  aggression. 

Almost  as  unsatisfactory  would  be  the  case  in  which  Slates  would 
regard  as  unrealistic  a  convention  under  which  it  was  agreed  that 
powerful  nuclear  forces  created  and  maintained  for  deterrence  weiv 
not  to  be  used  for  the  ])urpose  for  wbh'h  they  were  eieated.  Tin*  lUe-- 
eiitalioM  of  a  treaty  whieli  was  artifii'ial  a’ld  bn-kiiig  in  i  iciliiiility 
would  (Icbase  the  currency  of  international  treaty-making  and  create 
a  sense  of  false  si'ciirity  iiniong  nations  regiirding  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war. 

In  the  ])res(‘r.t  balance  which  now  maintains  ihc  peace,  we  cannot 
all'oril  eitl'c:'  decejjtii'u  or  unreality.  'I'lie  emphasis  must  be  on  cretli- 
bilily — ei'edibility  of  intentions  and  capabilities-.  Kaeb  nmior  nuclear 
Power  must  have  no  doubt  as  to  i)!‘ec!S(il y  whe.e  tlie  others  sinnd.  It 
is  this  growing  eredibilitv  <if  effective  mutual  deterreuc('  and  the 
maturing  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  majoi-  Powi'rs  in 
reciMil  veai'S  which  lends  to  reduce  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  liolocausl. 
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If  \v('  are  lo  furtlior  roiliico  tliis  risk,  nitiu'r  than  incivnso  it  we 
must  fiiiil  SOUR'  way  to  work  out  lii’opcrly  safr^tiardnl  a<fi‘rrliu*i)(s 
lirst  to  liiiiil,  anil  lalrrto  |•l‘^Ilu■(^  ami  linally.  in  ilic  roiitrxt  of  ;ri‘imral 
and  romph'ti'  disarinanK'iit,  to  cliniinatr  Ihrsr  wra|ions  from  national 
arsi'iials. 

"Wdlli  this  in  iniiiil  thr  I’niti'd  Siatrs  dplp^-ation  nofod  with  inlcrost 
llip  spcond  art irlc  of  ihr  draft  convontioii  oli'pi'ptl  liy  tlu*  So^■it■l  rnion, 
riidrr  lids  arlii-lr,  rarh  narly  would  undrriakp  to  niakr  ovcry  idl’ort 
to  arrivp  as  soon  as  ]io.ssil)lo  at  a^rrocniriit  on  tlir  rrssatioii  of  tlu*  j>rn- 
dnrlion  and  drstrurtion  of  all  sli.ckpili's  of  nuclrar  wrapons  in  ooii- 
forinity  with  the  treaty  on  general  and  i’om[)lete  disannanioni  under 
ell’ertive  i  lernalional  control. 

In  piittin<j  forth  tins  lanj^nage,  the  I'SSH  appears  to  have  tacitly 
rei'ojrnized  at  least  two  iinporiant  points:  (list,  that  its  non-nse  pro- 
{losal  would  not  he  a  meanini^ftd  dncumeiit  unless  soinei hi n*;  were  done 
aiiout  nuclear  stockpiles;  second,  that  the  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  national  arsenals  could  oidy  he  accomplished  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  >rencral  and  comidete  disarniaineni  under  cirective  interna¬ 
tional  control. 

.Vs  1  helieve  is  apparent  from  these  remarks,  the  Ihiited  Stales  ilis- 
agree.s  with  the  priority  which  the  l^oviel  text  assioms  to  these  two 
tasks.  We  helieve  that  prohihitin^  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  then 
doinp:  soinothiipa:  about  nuclear  stockpiles  in  the  context  of  jrencral 
and  complete  disarinatnent  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse,  so  to  speak, 
or  the  plouofh  in  front  of  the  ox. 

Hut,  the  fact  that  there  appesirs  tube  ajrrei'inentthat  tliclwosiibjccfs 
are  related  does  all'ord  a  fimndation  U[Hm  which  something  mif^ht  be 
built. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  (o  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  second  point 
of  the  .'s..'.  iet  di.ift  conv  ention,  th.d  the  eliinination  of  no<  U-ar  weapon.^ 
from  national  arsenals  should  l>e  accomplished  pursuant  to  a  treaty  on 
jrencral  and  complete  disiirmament  under  .strict  international  control. 
'I'his  is  a  point  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  has  been  explicit  in  both 
tluv  I'nited  .States  outline  of  basic  provisions  of  a  treaty  on  "eneral 
and  complete  disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world  "“and  the  .“soviet  draft 
treaty  on  {reneral  ami  complete  disarmament  under  strict  intermit  ional 
control. as  that  treaty  had  been  amended  by  the  provision  for  rtMeniion 
of  a  limited  number  of  stratcfric  delivery  vehicles." 

I>et  me  speak  tir.st  of  the  I'nited  .States  draft  treaty  onllliie.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  in  tlio  first  sta^e  the  part  ies  to  the  treaty  would  halt  I  he  pro¬ 
duction  of  lissioimble  materials  for  ust*  in  unclear  wea[)<ms  atid  would 
transfer  agreed  tpianlilie.s  of  weajions  wrado  Iis.siomd)le  material  from 
weaiions  use  to  jieacefnl  purposes.  Durinjr  the  lirst  sia^e-  the  jiarties 
would  also  examine  questions  relatin<F  to  the  means  of  uecomplishin;!f. 
dnrin<r  stages  II  and  III,  the  reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of 
nuelear  Aveapons  from  national  stockpiles.  This  elimination  wonhl  not 
lake  ])lace  until  the  end  of  stage  III. 

Let  me  noxv  discuss  tlie  Soviet  draft  treaty  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  The  initial  Soviet  draft  provided  for  the  destruction  of 
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tho  means  of  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons  during  the  firet  stage  of  dis- 
urmainent  and  the  destroying  of  the  nuclear  weapons  themselves  dur¬ 
ing  the  se^'ond  stage.'*  Later,  the  Soviet  Union  indicated  its  willingness 
to  aineml  its  treaty  and  linally  olFered  a  formal  amendment  providing 
for  the.  retention,  until  the  completion  of  the  jirocess  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  of  an  ‘hunbrella”  of  inteivontinental  missiles, 
anti-missile  missiles  and  gro\tn»l-to-air  anti-aircraft  missiles,  together 
with  (he  nuclear  wnrlieau  launching  devices  and  guidance  sy.stems  for 
these  various  missile  systems.*’ 

1  do  not  nou  proi>ose  to  deal  with  the  dilUcnltics  which  the  I’nitcd 
States  has  had  with  tlie  Soviet  proposed  strategic  nn.orella.  I  think 
wo  will  all  remember  that  our  difflcnltics  have  been  based  on  our  feel¬ 
ing  that  tins  proposal  was  not  consistent  with  paragraph  5  of  the  joint 
statement  of  agreeil  principles  for  disarmament  negotiations  that  ail 
measures  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  should  bo  balanced  so 
that  at  no  stage  could  any  State  or  group  of  States  gain  militar}’  ad¬ 
vantage  and  that  security  must  be  ensured  equally  for  all. 

What  I  do  propose  to  point  out,  however,  is  that  even  the  Soviet 
proposal  for  a  strategic  umbi-ella  recognizes  that  tho  elimination  of 
nucloar  warheads  could  lake  place  realistically  only  in  the  context  of 
goiteral  and  completo  disarmament,  and  then  only  at  the  completion  of 
that,  process.  If  wo  were  to  agree  that  nuclear  forces  were  to  remain  in 
existence  until  the.  completion  of  tho  disamament  process,  whether  as 
proposed  by  the  United  States,  or  as  proposed  in  tlie  Soviet  proposed 
strategic  umbrella,  we  would  be.  doing  so  in  recognitioii  of  the  fact  that 
these  forces  had  come  to  serve  an  indispensable  function — the  function 
of  mutual  deterrence.  No  one  would  believe  us  and  wo  would  have 
debased  tlie  currency  of  international  negotiations  if  we  were,  at  the 
same  time,  to  agree  that  they  would  never  lie  used  even  fi>r  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  reasons  for  the  fact,  that  under  both  disarmament  plans 
nuclear  weapons  are  not  eliminatc<t  from  national  arsenals  until  (ho 
end  of  tlie  disarmament  process  is  not  hard  to  find.  It  is,  of  coume,  due 
to  tho  problem  of  verification.  A  nuclear  weapon  need  not  be  very 
large.  Tlicre  liavebeon  ’public  announcements  th.al  one  has  been  inanu- 
faotured  that  will  fit  into  a  1.5.5  niillimeire  artillery  jiiece.  T'liat  is  not 
a  very  largo  weapon.  It  is  quite  sinqile  to  hide.  A  great  many  nuclear 
"V  .pons  have  boon  introduced  by  the  nuclear  we  ipon  Powers.  It  would 
ije  very  hard  to  satisfy  all  countries  to  a  disarn  ament  agreement  that 
thoy  had  all  been  destroyed — that  they  had  all  been  accounted  for, 
found  and  destroyed. 

In  tliis  connexion  the  jiossibilities  of  suceessful  evasion  are  siiiislaii- 
tial.  It  would  not  take  very  many  nnclcai-  weapons  secreted  in  the  caves 
of  an  evading  country  to  threaten  completely  the  security  of  another 
country  which  had  destroyed  its  nuclear  stockpiles.  A  covert  nuclear 
stockpile  coupled  with  adequate  delivery  means  which  might  .seem 
today  quite  insignificani  in  relation  to  the  pi’esent  nuclear  areenals, 
could  threaten  the  world  if  all  other  nuclear  countries  had  destroyed 
their  stockjiiles.  As  (he  epigramniist  once  put  it  :  “In  the  world  of  the 
blind,  the  one-eyed  man  is  king.''  I  need  not  lahonr  further  the  point 
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tliiil  verified  elimination  of  nuclear  .stockpiles  l»y  all  nuclear  States 
is  a  vvW'  non  for  a  world  free  of  tlie  tlireal  of  nuclear  iiolocausl. 

Tlie  I'nited  States  lias  presented  to  the  Kifjliteen-Xal ioii  ('oinmiltee 
on  Disarmament  realistic  measure.s  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
arsenals  of  weaiions  of  mass  desiruciion,  includinf;  nuclear  and 
tlieruio-nuclear  weapon.-;;  we  lia\e  pre'-eiiled  measures  wliii'li  can  lie 
put  into  elfect  before  the  completion  of  the  proces.'jo.s  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 

AVith  specific  refei'ence  to  the  problem  of  producing  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  for  weapons  purposes,  Mr.  Foster  made  a  comprehensive  state 
inent  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  ('oinmittee  on  DisannanienI  on  i:>  Febru¬ 
ary  196-1  in  which  he  indicated  that  the  Uuite<l  States  was  prejiared  to 
agree  either  to  a  complete  halt  in  the.  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terials  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons  or  to  a  reciprocal  plant-by-plant 
shut-down.  In  addition,  the  luiited  States  has  stated  that  it  is  prepai'ed 
to  transfer  60,000  kilogrammes  of  weapons  grade  I’-‘23r>  to  peaceful 
uses  if  the  FStsII  will  transfer  -10,ti00  kilogrammes  for  such  purposes." 
We  have  also  indicated  that  we  are  [ireparcd  to  negotiate  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  ratios.  This  material  would  be  obtained  by  the  demonstrated 
destruction  of  nuclear  weapons  by  each  party. 

The  United  States  has  also  put  forth  workable  measures  dealing 
with  the  reduction  of  delivery  systems  for  nuclear  weaipons.  President 
Johnson  in  his  message  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament  in  January  1964  proposed  that : 

The  t'nited  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  their  respective  Allies  .should  agrei*  In 
explore  a  verified  freeze  of  the  number  and  characteri.stics  of  strategic  nuclear 
offonaivo  and  defensive  vehicles.'* 

The  President  ])oinled  out  (hat  lids  wouhl  open  the.  path  to  redno- 
ti<ins  in  all  tyjies  of  forces.  More  recently,  the  President,  last  .March, 
reconfirmed  onr  willingness  to  discuss  with  the  Soviet  Government 
means  of  limiting  the  arms  race  in  such  missiles.’’  And  as  recently  as 
September  of  this  year  Secretary  NIcNamara  reiterated  our  will'ing- 
ni-ss  HI  enter  imo  safeguarded  agreements  first  to  limit,  ami  later  to 
reduce,  both  oll'ensive  and  defensive  .sti'ategic  micloar  forces."  .\s 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  AVarnke,  has  pointed  out ; 

Wo  beliovo  a  mimlier  of  possibilities  for  parallel  action  and  even  for  foiuinl 
iiKroonioiit  with  (lie  Soviets  would  iiermit  our  relinuco  on  unilntoriil  menim  of 
verification. 

Mr.  AA'iirnko  added  that : 

Other  more  far-reaching  ngreenioiits,  particularly  any  involving  substantial 
reduction.®,  would  require  agreed  iuternntioniil  inspection.'* 

.-Vgreemeiit  on  these  various  proposals  dealing  with  the  material  to 
make  nuclear  weapons,  tlie  weapons  tliem.selves and  the  means  of  their 
delivery  is,  we  believe,  tbo  best,  way  to  start  the  pr<K-ess  towards  the 
eventual  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  ami  the  means  of  their  tle- 
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livtM’v  pursuiint  (o  ^ent-nxl  anti  comploto  disarnianuMit  iimlt'r  strift  ainl 
(  irtN’iivc  inh'nialinnal  i-nl.  ‘Wlicn  \vb  rcacli  lliat  pt>iiu,  tvt'  will  liavi> 
iv:\‘‘ht‘(l  tin*  Ht.isxi*  will'll'  wf  will  liavo  proviiloil  niiuikiinl  wilh  la^^tiiin 
si'i'urity  a<;;uast  tlii'  tlni'at  of  a  nncloar  holocaust. 

Ilowi'vi'r,  ii  sei'tiis  preniaturi'  to  spoak  of  a  swi'i-piiip  anil  unqnalilii'il 
nivri'cnu’nt  not  to  uso  nni'lt'ar  weapons  that,  is  not  a  part  of  a  conipri'- 
lu'nsivi'.  ]u'oirramini'  )t':iilin<j  to  <ri'm'ral  anil  roinpleU'  tlisannanipnl  nn- 
iK'i'  I'llVi't ivi'  inti'rnatii  nal  oonlrol.  lu  cuui'lusion.  I  liavo  raisptl  thesi' 
issues  fill  I'fteil  with  the  Soviet  draft  couvenliou  not  in  any  rou- 
leiilious  s]  rit :  lull  I  have  done  so  het-aiise  the  prolili'ins  that  are  as- 
.jo.-iati'il  with  thi'in  are  matters  of  vital  eoneern  to  the  se.'iirily  of  all 
of  us, 

Tlie  I’niti'd  States  helieves  that  the  lu'.sf  way  to  yet  on  with  tlie  work 
of  disai'inanient — all  asiteets  of  ilisannanieni — is  to  eoutinue.  thronyh 
the  Miyhteen-Nation  Conuniltec  on  Di.sarmament,  to  discuss  and  arrive 
at  ayrccinent  on  the  serious  measures  that  have,  heen  ]>ri)))oseil  there 
and  elsenheri'  to  limit  and  later  reduce  anil  eliminate  onr  nuclear 
forces. 

These  are  the  consiiieratior.s  my  deleyalion  will  have  in  mind  in  con¬ 
sidering:  any  proposal  v\liiclt  may  come  forward  in  this  debate. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Mendelevich)  to 
die  First  Committee  of  the  General  As.sembly:  Pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  November  20, 
1967  ‘ 

This  is  not  really  a  riyhl  of  reply,  liecuuse  in  the  statement  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  ITiiteil  Slates  of  America  -  tliere  was  not  anythiny 
tliat  usually  yives  risi'  to  a  riy;!'.!  of  reply:  violent  statements,  distor- 
1  ion  of  the  facl.s  and  of  ihe  truth,  and  so  on.  TTierefore,  1  do  not  in  the 
le.is;  intend  to  take  (hi  lloor  in  a  pok-micril  mood,  but  I  should  like  to 
make  severcl  clarifications  concerniny  onr  draft  coum'IH ion.-  I  tliink 
lint  it  is  lu'ci'ssarv  to  do  it  now. 

AVo  draw  attention  loihe  fact  that  the  represi'iitative  of  the  I'nilcd 
States  started  his  stateinent  by  ('x)>n-sslny  i-eadine-s  and  a  de>ire  -e- 
ri.uisly  locoiidder  1  he  iinesvion  ruiiS'd  in  llie 'lencral  Assi'iiibly  liy  the 
.^oi'ii't  I’nion;  the  i|ni's(ion  of  (he  c<>iiclnsion  ot  a  convent  ion  on  the 
pi'ihibition  of  the  use  of  nndear  weapons. 

T’he  representative  of  the  United  States  also  ex))re- -od  willinyness 
to  eonsider  carefully  all  tho  jiroposals,  c^insiderations  and  aryumeiils 
pre.senteii  this  morniny  by  the  First  llepnly  Foreiyn  Ministe.  of  tie- 
Soviet.  I'nion,  Mr.  Kuznetsov.*  In  our  statemeiiL  there  were  indeed 
.nany  new  aryninents  and  new  elements,  inchidiny  information  juit  at 
the  disposal  of  all  Member  States  f  the  United  Nations  hy  the  Secie- 
tiir^  -(general  on  the  report  concentiny  tlie  pos.iible  elfects  of  a  tinclear 
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'\ar.’  Tlicrefoi-o,  we  are  very  happy  that,  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  intends  carefully  to  study  the  arguments  and  considerations  put 
forward  by  the  Soviet  delegation.  But  wo  must  express  our  regret  that 
at  tliis  early  stage  of  the  discussion,  before  the  staleinent  inacTe  by  the 
Soviet  delegation  this  morning  has  been  studied,  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States,  without  examining  our  arguments,  thought  it  nece.ssary 
to  repeat  the  position  of  the  United  States  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
a  negative  position  as  far  as  concluding  a  convention  prohibiting  the 
u>e  of  nuclear  weapons  is  concerned. 

In  expressing  this  negative  view  of  the  United  States,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  States  referred  to  many  historical  facts,  including 
the  histoiy  of  the  disarmament  negotiations.  In  fact,  those  elements 
have  a  strong  influence  on  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  iirohibition  of  nuclear  weapons,  because  the  history  of  nu¬ 
clear  weApoiis  started  with  the  use  of  those  weapons  by  the  United 
States  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  That  is  probably  what  created  a 
.sort  of  complex  about  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  which  prevents  the 
United  States  from  adopting  a  more  constructive  attitude  towards 
proposals  to  prohibit  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  desii’o — which 
has  already  been  expressed — to  reserve  the  right  to  use  these  weapons 
determines  the  jposition  of  the  United  States  or  America,  but  in  today’s 
statement  by  the  Soviet  delegation  there  was  a  detailed  analysis  of 
wliy  both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  States  would  stand  to  gain  if  the 
u.se  of  nuclear  weapons  were  prohibited  by  an  international  convention. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  representative  of  the  United  States  put  it 
forward  today,  the  deterrent  argument  is  not  relevant  if  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapoas  is  prohibited.  The  element  of  response  to  nuclear  at¬ 
tack  does  not  arise-  because  there  is  no  nuclear  attack.  As  concerns  the 
pi>s.sibility  of  using  nuclear  weapons  against  non-nuclear  States,  that 
can  only  be  viewed  in  tlie  context  of  the  continuation  of  a  policy  which 
started  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  It  is  tliat  jtolicy  which  we  a.slc  the 
United  States  to  abandoiij  a  policy  which  admits  the  po.ssihility  of 
using  nuchtar  weapons  agaitist  no  ■  ucloar  St ates — the  policy  of  Hiro¬ 
shima  and  Nagasaki.  Thtit  is  wh  .  .^ce  again,  we  ask  the  delegation 
of  the  United  .Stales  catefuiiy  u>  study  the  argumeiit*  pul  forward  by 
till'  Soviet  delegation,  as  well  a  3  the  content  of  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
lary-tieiieral  on  the  possible  coti.sequences  of  a  nuclear  war  and  all 
Ollier  facts  and  arguments  which  have  ajtpeared  in  recent  times. 

Tliero  are  two  small  matters  of  clarilication.  As  the  repre.sentative 
of  the  United  States,  in  explaining  tlie  tiegative  jjosition  of  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  prohibition  of  flu*  use  (>f  nuclear  weapons,  twicr;  tried 
to  found  his  argmnents  on  our  position,  we  eomsider  that  clarilication 
is  necessary.  First,  the  re])resontative  of  the  United  States  referred  to 
ariicle  2  of  tlie  draft  convention  on  ihe  proliiliiiiuii  of  the  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  weaiioiis  and  interpreted  it  as  me.-iniiig  that  the  Soviet  Union 
I'eics  not  consid  ^  the  conclusion  of  such  a  convention  as  a  Hnul  sohition 
o)  tlic  jirobleiii.  .aid  links  the  value  of  the  proliibitioii  of  the  uiic  of 
nil-  -r  weapons  to  large-scale  disarniament  measures,  iiu  luding  gen- 
-l  al  ai'il  coinnli-i.-  disannaineiit.  in  i  he  .Sovici  statemeiit  this  moni- 
ii!.'.'.  we  -aid  -  '--aiii  eni.-iiL'Ii  that  tlie  iiroliihil ion  of  (he  use.  of  nuclear 
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weapons  was  one  iinporlnnt  measure  wliicli  is  of  independent  sipnifi- 
canoc — that  was  stated  at  len^h  in  (lie  Soviet  statement — wliich, 
among  other  measures  already  taken  or  which  can  be  taken — for  in¬ 
stance,  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons — will 
bring  us  over  closer  to  a  radical  solution  of  the  disannament  problem, 
general  and  conijilete  disarmament  and  strict  etl'ectivc  international 
control,  which  would  indeed  create  conditions  of  complete  secui-ity. 
Tlierefore,  I  repeat,  we  consider  that  this  measure  is  of  independent 
importance  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  step  towards  f\irther  progress. 
Therefore,  our  article  2  does  not  confirm  the  suggestion  of  adojiting 
a  negative  attitude  towards  the  pi’ohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  On  the  contrary,  it  points  to  further  prosju-cts  and  makes  it 
mandatory  upon  parties  to  the  convention  to  go  on  working  in  the 
direction  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

With  regard  to  the  second  clarification,  the  representative  of  tlie 
United  States  spoke  of  the,  so-called  strategic  nmnrella  proposed  hy 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  ])rogramnie  of  general  ami  coiu))lete  di.-ar- 
maineut,  which  we  agreed  to  retain  until  the  end  of  the  process  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  disarmament.  'I'he.  representative  of  the  United 
States  also  mentioned  that  'o  justify  the  refusal  of  the  Unito<l  States 
rapidly  to  ahaudon  all  mulear  weapons  and  its  desire  to  keo])  (hem 
until  tlte  end  of  the  disarmament  process.  That  is  wrong.  It  is  not  an 
accurate  description  of  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union.  'I'he  wholi- 
concept  of  the  nuclear  strategic  umbrella  before  the  end  of  the  proci'-s 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  was  j)ut  forwanl  hy  the  Soviet 
Union  in  response  to  appeals  hy  the  United  States  and  certain  other 
partners  in  Hie  negotiations.  It  was  a  step  forward  to  try  to  come  to¬ 
gether  on  this  problem.  We  put  forward  the  concept  of  the  strategic 
umbrella  not  because  it  was  our  conception,  hut  merely  to  take  a  stop 
forward  towards  the  o'lier  party  and  faciliiate  an  agreeinent  on  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  disarinameiit.  That  was  tlie  only  reason.  As  far  as 
tlio  So'viet  Union  is  concerned,  it  is  prejinrod.  !o  agree  to  gtaieral  am! 
complete  disarmament  without  any  strategic  umbrella.  Tliat  is  what  we 
proposed  in  the  beginning.  The  concept  of  a  strategic  itmlirella  was 
merely  an  indication  of  our  desire  to  conic  to  an  agroemcih  We  regret 
that  nevertheless  we  have  been  unable  to  agree  ami  that  no  real  progress 
has  been  achieved  in  tlie  field  of  general  and  emnplete  di -armament, 
hut  that  is  aiiotlier  matter  and  we  do  not  iiileml  to  dwell  cm  it  at  lonirih 
now. 

I  would  moi-ely  wish  to  conclude  by  .saying  that  iieillier  article  2  of 
our  draft  couvoTition  on  (he  jirohihition  of  miele;ir  weajxms  nor  our 
]U'()f)osals  on  tlie  negotiations  on  general  ami  comjilete  disarmameiti . 
dictated  by  <air  desire  to  find  a  coinpromi.-e  solution  of  com|-h  .x  juoh- 
leiiis  on  whieh  there  are  great  dilfereines  of  views,  can  servo  as 
grounds  for  opposing  a  conclusion  of  an  internal  iona!  convention  jiro- 
liihiting  the  use  of  luielear  weapons.  Wo  should  like  nnci>  again  to  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  the  delegation  of  the  Unite  ?  .States,  .after  h.aving 
carefully  studied  tlie  proposals  put  forward  hy  tlie  Soviet  Union  and 
those  that  wo  are  sure  will  he  put  forward  hy  riiany  oilier  States,  will 

•E'er  tile  Soviet  draft  treaty  and  the  chanpea  In  Its  provl.slon.s  on  nucloar  dr- 
llver.v  ii'liirlea,  se(>  DnrumrnU  on  Plxarmamnit,  vol  I  pp  10:{  (t  ■  ih‘il 
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lilul  it  pos^iblo  to  cross  (ho  thrcsliold  awny  from  (he  policy  whicli 
k'd  to  (ho  lioiiiliiiig  of  Hiroshima  and  ^iapisaki,  and  that  the  I’nitOil 
.Slates  ^vill  lind  it  possible  to  co-oporatt*  in  solving  a  voty  iiiiporlant 
and  iiiyrcnt  (piostion,  tlnit  of  tlio  proliilat  ion  of  (ho  n  <•  of  nii.  'oar  \vt  :(p- 
ims  and  of  (he  conclusion  of  an  international  convi.iiion  to  tlmt 
effect. 


British  Amendment  to  Article  V  of  the  Draft 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  November  22,  1967  ’ 

3.  Five  j-ears  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  I'reaty,  a  conference 
of  Parties  to  tlie  Treatj’  shall  be  Iteld  in  (ieneva,  Switzerland,  in  order 
to  review  the  operation  of  tliis  Treaty  with  a  view  to  as.sviriiiff  tliat  tlie 
1  -ijoses  of  the  Preamble  and  tlie  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being 
ri.  used. 


Statement  by  the  British  Representative  (Hope)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly;  Prohibition 
of  the  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  November  29,  1967  ‘ 


My  Government  fully  undenstands  the  deep  eoncerii  of  all  count  l  ies, 
iiichnling  especially  those  wldcli  do  not  possess  nnclear  weapons,  with 
ilio  need  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  mndear  war.  We  al-.o  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  su[)port  by  countries,  whicli  do  not  pos^e^s  nuclear  weapons, 
of  pro[)osals  ainieel  at  tlie  total  iirohihil ion  id'  the  use  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  niitdear  wea[)oiis.  Imleed,  we  supjiort  the  objectives  in  the 
second,  iiperative  article  of  tlic  draft  convention  wliicli  lia.-  been  placed 
liefore  us  by  tlie  representative  of  tin*  Soviet  I'nion.-  'I’bis  sets  out 
the  need  to  arrii  e,  as  soon  as  possible  at  agreement  on  the  cessaiion  of 
jiroiliiction  and  (he  destruciion  of  all  si,H-kpilis  of  nuclear  weajions 
in  coiiforinity  with  a  treaty  of  geii'ral  and  complete  ilisaianamciit 
niider  ellective  international  eonlrol.  This  is  also  tlie  aim  of  my  Gov- 
eriiK.t'iit,  and  we  ari>  ghul  to  see  tliat  similar  wording  is  iiiclndial  in  the 
draft  noii-proliferalion  treaty  at  present  under  dlscn'^ ii>n  in  Geneva.' 

1  wonhl  now  liice  to  turn  to  the  lirst  article  in  the  proposed  conven¬ 
tion  i  hich  refiTs  to  a  solemn  muiertaUitig  by  each  [»arty  to  refrain 
froiu  Using  nu'dear  weapons,  from  threatening  to  n.-e  them  and  fron 
iiicitiiiir  other  Slates  to  use  llieni. 


't'oc,  1  ill  recall  that  during  the  debate  on  item  01  ooneeriiing  the 
Treaty  f(,r  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America, 
my  delegation  liad  tlie  pleasure  of  declaring  (he  willingness  of  the 
l  iiited  Kingdom  Governnieiit  lo  accept  tiie  obligations  in  Additional 


■  KN'lir  20.1,  Nov.  22.  Tile  (Irafl  trealy  ii[>|>ear.s  ,  ii],.  .(.Is  :;4],  Foi-  n 
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Protocol  II  of  tho  Treaty  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  contracting  parties  to  the  Treaty.  As  we  said  then,  it  is  our 
hope  that  other  nuclear  Powere  will  do  likewise.  We  have  said,  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions  when  this  subject  has  been  debated,  that  we  welcome 
the  creation  of  nuclear-free  zones  where  geographical  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  are  suitable,  as  useful  steps  towards  non-proliferation  and  the 
establislunent  of  international  confidence.  These  conditions  are  that 
any  nuclear-free  zone  should  be  created  by  the  free  and  voluntary  de¬ 
cision  of  the  States  to  be  included  in  the  zone;  that  the  existing  mili¬ 
tary  balance  in  the  area  should  not  be  disturbed;  that  there  should  be 
arrangements  for  impartial  international  verification  adequate  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  region  concerned ;  and  that  the  zone  should  in¬ 
clude  all  the  militarily  significant  States,  and  preferably  all  the  States, 
in  the  region.*  Tho  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  meets  these  basic  require¬ 
ments.  We  would  be  willing  to  consider  similar  obligations  not  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  against  oQier  zones  where  States  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  combining  together  to 
establish  viable  nuclear-free  zones  and  where  those  conditions  are  met. 

But  our  willingn^s  to  accept  these  commitments  and  our  wish  to 
support  fully  the  widely  expressed  demand  for  measures  to  end  the 
armaments  race  and  reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  conflict  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  accept  proposals  which  we  believe  could  weaken, 
rather  than  strengthen,  international  security. 

The  precarious  freedom  from  nuclear  war  we  have  enjoyed  for  the 
past  twenty  years  stems  from  what  has  become  known  as  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  deterrence.  One  of  the  tenets  of  this  philosophy  is  that 
the  height  of  the  nuclear  threshold  should  be  incalculable  for  any 
aggressor,  who  should  always  be  kept  fully  aware  of  the  risk  that 
large-scale  non-nuclear  ^gression  might  provoke  a  nuclear  response. 
When  we  spoke  in  this  Committee  about  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  wo 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  like  all  other  Members  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  Kingdom  is  obliged  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  refrain  from  uie  threat  or  use  of  force.  And  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  repeat  once  more  that  my  Government  will  not  use  any 
weapons  at  its  disposal,  either  nuclear  or  conventional,  for  purposes 
of  aggression. 

My  Government  strongly  sympathizes  with  all  elforts  to  remove  tho 
danger  of  nuclear  war  and  we  understand  tho  motives  of  those  who 
have  supported  resolutions  of  this  type  in  the  past  and  their  natural 
and  justified  desire  to  free  the  world  of  this  peril. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  danger  can  bo 
eliminated  by  a  simple  and  sweeping  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  have  studied  with  care  the  arguments  in  the  statements 
by  those  delegates  whose  Goveimments  support  the  item  of  a  conven¬ 
tion.  But  these  arguments  do  not  seem  to  us  to  take  sufficient  account 
of  the  nuclear  facts  of  life,  wliich  are  that  as  long  as  these  weapons 
exist  and  as  long  as  the  danger  of  war  exists  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
will  exist  also. 

Several  delegations  have  drawn  attention  to  the  excellent  report  by 


*  Tlif-  I.ntiii  Anicr'cnn  trc.Tty  and  tlic  ndditinnal  piotociilK  appear  anti\  pp.  69- AS, 
Far  llie  British  stnlement,  see  aiiic,  pp.  fiS.'i-.'iS.'i. 
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the  Secretary-General  on  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  circulated  as  docuinent,  A/6858  and  Corr.l  of  10  October. 

The.  report  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  greatest  risk  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  wliicli  do  not  possess  nuclear  weapons  comes  not  from  an  open 
attack  by  a  nuclear  Power,  as  has  been  suggested  by  soine  previous 
speakers^  but  from  a  war  between  nuclear  Powers  in  which  nuclear 
weapons  were  used. 

One  of  the  conclusions  of  the  report  is,  and  I  quote; 

,  .  SiM-iiril.v  for  all  countries  of  tlii'  world  must  It-  Kouglit  Ihroiigh  the  climiiia- 
tidii  of  till  stoclinilos  of  nuclear  wcaiions  and  the  baniiiiig  of  their  use,  by  way  of 
general  and  coninlete  disannament.* 

This  is  also  tlte  view  of  my  Government. 

If  there  were  to  bo  a  war  between  nuclear  Powers,  what  security 
could  :inv  of  us  derive  from  some  previously  concluded  agreement  to 
refrain  from  the  use  of  such  weapons?  Indeed,  the  existence  of  an 
unenforceable  prohibition  on  the  use  of  these  weapons  would  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  security  but  might  even  impair  it  by  breeding  the  false  im¬ 
pression  that  aggressive  action  using  conventional  forces  could  be 
undertaken  without  risking  nuclear  war. 

For  these  reasons  my  Government  is  convinced  that  the  only  way  to 
remove  tlie  danger  of  nuclear  war  is  by  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  under  effective  international  control  with  the  aim  of  eliminating 
all  means  of  waging  war,  both  nuclear  and  'Conventional,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  international  machinery  to  keep  the  peace  in  a  dis¬ 
armed  world. 

We  are.  of  course,  willing  to  examine  thoroughly  every  measure 
which  will  help  to  build  international  conddence  and  serve  as  a  step 
towards  general  and  complete  disannament.  But  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  given,  my  Government  believes  that  the  conclusion  of  a  con¬ 
vention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  such  as  that 
proposed  in  the  draft  convention  before  us,  cannot  be  effective  while 
nuclear  weapons  still  exist.  Moreover,  wo  believe  that  tlie  very  real 
problems  with  which  this  convention  purports  to  deal  can  most  suit¬ 
ably  be  examined  by  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
m  IucIi  reports  regularly  to  the  General  Assembly  on  tlie,  whole  field  of 
disarmament  which  has  been  committed  to  its  charge.  Wo  therefore 
believe  that  this  proposal  should  be  remitted  to  the  Geneva  Committee 
for  further  consideration. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Prohibition  of 
the  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  November  29j  1967  * 

I  .should  like  to  exorcise  my  right  of  roidy  to  some  of  the  comments 
m.ade  upon  or  in  relation  to  mv-  statement  before  this  body  on  20  No¬ 
vember  (1.5n2nd  meeting).* 


'.■ShO-.  p.  .'IPJ. 

’  /r.t ,  I'V  i.i.'iO,  pp.  3s-.’io. 
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T  should  like  to  stftiT.  hy  pointing  out  that  many  of  the  arguments 
advaneed  in  support  of  the  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  is  oiVered  in  connexion  with  the  Soviet 
item,®  appear  to  be  directed  towards  a  nnich  more  limited  undertaking 
than  is  contained  in  thi  draft  convention,  they  are  arguments  that 
supjYort  a  quite  ditfoi'cnt  treaty.  This  draft  convention  itself  involves 
the  unqualified  obligation  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  under  any 
circumstances. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  obligation  in  this  draft  convi'utinn 
Yvoidd  he  auplicable.  whether  or  not  all  parties  involved  in  a  conllicl 
had  accepted  the  same  obligation.  Its  protections  wendd  exteiul  e\'i’n  to 
a  micleai-  UA  ijam  State  engaged  in  armed  attack',  or  to  a  non-miclear 
wea]Yon  Svate  engaged  in  such  an  attack  and  assisted  by  a  nnclcav 
weapon  Siu'.e.  Its  obligation  would  prevent  nuclear  weaimn  States 
signatorv  ‘o  the  eonvention  from  using  their  nuclear  powei-  to  assist 
a  State  that  had  foresworn  unclear  weapons  and  was  the  vii'tim  of 
miclear  aggression.  And  finally,  its  terms  wnnht  he  a]>idii'id)le  to  pre¬ 
vent  nuclear  weapons  from  being  used  in  self-defence  or  in  retaliation 
in  a  conflict  between  nuclear  weapon  States. 

As  T  review  the  debate  that  has  gone  on  so  far  on  the  itetn  now  under 
consideration,  it  seems  to  me  that  two  prim  ipal  issues  omerLm  in  eou- 
sideriitg  suclr  a  draft  convention.  The  first  is  whether,  ju'ior  to  the 
ermiination  of  nuclear  weapons  from  national  arsenals,  an  tinqnalified 
agreeimmt  not  to  tise  these  weaptuis  is  a  mcaningl'nl  (‘omniitmont  or  a 
dansrerous  deception. 

That  leads  us  to  the  second  question,  which  is.  at  wlial  stage  in  th" 
disarmament  process  can  we  realistically  expect  tlie  elimination  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  from  national  arsenals  to  occur? 

0)1  the  fii'st  of  those  issues  tlie  T'nited  Stales  lielicv(>s  thai  the  ju'ob- 
lem  is  one  which  has  been  created  by  the  devclojuneut  of  the  alomii' 
bomb  and  the  creation  of  vast  ai'scnals  of  nuclcai’  weajauis  with  '.cry 
rail'd  means  of  delivery.  The  problem  of  the  possible  use  of  uuclciir 
wca]ious  arose,  when  the  fii>t  luich-ar  -weapon  wr.s  dcvelojicd. 

I  make  this  statement  in  full  lecognit inn  of  (lie  fact  that  it  was  the 
I'nitcd  States  that  (imt  dcvolopcil  a  nuclear  weapon.  'I'iie  I'nitcd 
Slates  embarked  on  its  |irogramine  li>  deielop  nncdeiu’  ncai'ims  at  si 
time  wlipii  the  I’nitcd  States,  tin*  .Soviet  T’nioii  and  other  allies  were 
fighting  shoiddei'  to  shoulder  against  a  coiiuiinn  foe.  IVc  dal  so  at  a 
time  when  there  was  .-'ciious  coiiceiti  that  if  we  did  imt  ]ii'nc-c<-d 
promptly,  onr  eonunon  foe  iiiighl  be  liu'  first  to  develop  lliis  awesiaue 
weapon.  T  nee<l  not  speenlate  on  what  tlm  results  of  such  a  devidop- 
iiK'iit  woiiid  have  been.  Tiie  war  ugain--(  ibis  conuiKai  foe  v.am  -^neces-- 
fidly  ended  befoi'c  the  nueleai'  wea))Oii  was  actually  developed.  The 
wea))oii  was  used,  as  has  been  Jiointed  out,  oiei'  1  liivisliiina  ai'd  X.-g  ' 
saki.  Rut  a>’e  we  naive  eiuuigb  to  lielieve  that  if  the  I’nited  .s^la'c-  bad 
not  <le\  elope(l  the  wc'apnn,  it  would  never  le.mi  been  develojual  t  Ai’i' 
ve  to  iiii'er  tlmt.  in  the  heal  of  Woi  ld  IVai'  If.  any  othei'  de'  eloner  of 
the  weaixm  would  not  l-.ave  Mse(l  it,  as  did  the  l'nile<l  Slate-,  to  hi  ing 
tlial  war  to  a  -'jipedy  coneln-^ion  ? 

It  is  pi-ecisely  because  of  its  i-espoii-ihUily  fc-r  the  deV'-hqaaeet  aiid 
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iiso  of  miolt'iir  weapons  that  the  United  States  lias  been  so  aetive  in 
its  ell'orts  t-o  bring  them  under  control.  Indeed,  planning  for  these 
ell’orts  was  under  way  before  the  woi'k  on  the  weapon  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  And  it  is  because  of  the  insight  into  the  nature  of  nuclear 
weapons  which  its  work  in  their  development  had  given  it  that  iho 
United  States,  when  it  had  a  monopoly  on  nuclear  weapons,  sought 
to  remme  them  wholly  from  the  military  held  through  the  principles 
of  tlio  Aclieson-Lilienthal  IJeport^  and  the  Uanicli  Plan,-'  IVe  hav(‘ 
recently  heard  a  characteri/.ation  of  the  Ihiruch  Plan,  with  w  hich — it 
will  not  sui’iu'ise  any  delegation  here  to  hear  me  say — I  do  not  agree. 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  this  body  to  e.\plain  precisely  the 
Miany  jioints  on  which  1  think  that  this  chai-acterization  is  in  error, 
hut  merely  to  say  that  1  belii've  the  record  ivill  speak  for  itself.  The 
recoi  il  speaks  for  itself  in  another  way. 

Uiiforlunately.  these  efforts  based  on  the  Acheson-Lilientb.al  Pejiort 
and  the  Ihiruch  Plan  have  not  been  successful.  We  have  seen  the  prob¬ 
lem  aggravated  by  the  growth  of  stock[)iles  and  rapid  means  of 
delivery.  We  have  seen  the  problem  compounded  when  one  nuclear 
Power  became  two,  then  three,  and  now  five. 

'Phis  observation  leads  me  to  a  point  which  I  can  best  demonstrate 
by  asking  an  almost  rhetorical  question.  Put  before  asking  this  almost 
riietorioal  question,  T  .should  lU'te  that  the  Soviet  draft  convention  does 
not  require  all  the  mielear  Powers  to  sign  before  it  hceomes  effective: 
it  merely  requires  tliose  that  do  sign  to  ratify  hefore  it  goes  into  effect. 
Blit  for  the  purposes  of  disemssion,  let  us  assume  that  even  if  all  the 
imcleac  Powens  were  to  sign  and  ratify  thi.s  convention,  then  my 
almost  rhetorical  qiie.stion  is,  would  the  mielear  Powers  themselves,  or 
the  non-nuclear  Powei-s,  really  believe  that  nuclear  weapons  would 
never  be  used,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances,  as  long  as  stock¬ 
piles  of  nuclear  weapons  were  maintained  ? 

I  .submit  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  nuclear  Power.s,  under 
any  and  all  circumstances,  and  even  when  their  very  natioiml  e.Nistence 
is  at  stake,  will  ahslain  from  the  use  of  the  nuclear  weapons  in  their 
arsenals  simjily  heeanse  tliey  ha\e  signed  a  convention  prohililiing 
^ni'h  u-^e.  A<  h'Mg  as  nuclear  stockpi'es  exist,  it  i.s  clearly  a  danger.ms 
game  to  contrive  iiilcunational  agi’ciinents  whieli  may  lead  nations  to 
liclievo  otherwise.  Not  only  may  it  p"ove  !<■)  lie  a  ('ol]e('l ive  venture  in 
self-delusion,  lad  more  importantly  and  more  dangeroiisle .  it  may 
create  an  illusion  of  seeuritv  and  iliM-rt  attention  from  the  main  task; 
that  is.  the  task  of  mielear  disarmament. 

Until  that  task  is  completed,  'we  nnist  not  he  afraid  to  face  the  fact 
tint  tlu'  risk  of  nuclear  war  is  being  minimized  by  maintaining  a  jaisi- 
tion  of  imifnal  deterrence.  Ili'i'e,  in  the  friendliest  and.  1  ho])e,  most 
coii.-trncti\ e  sjiiiit,  I  should  like  to  dilTer  with  the  ohseri'idion  of  the 
.'sov  iet  |■^‘>n■e-•ent;ltivl'  that  the  .'-^o\  iet  draft  coin-eidion  would  inalte 
ill  lerreiK'e  irrele\  .•lilt  hci-ausi'  nuclear  weapons  having  been  lu  nhihiti'd, 
there  is  nothing  to  he  deterred  against  or  nothing  to  deter.''  And  I 
slioiild  like,  again  in  a  friendly  spirit,  to  ask  the  quest  ion,  does  anyone 


*  A  on  tin'  hitcyntitlonnl  CtuilroJ  ttf  Af<;nnc  JAu  rgy,  iO,  /.’'  JO'  <  no¬ 

li;!  rlim ‘tit  (>r  Stilt -  liMti). 

*  f)  /f'ttnirnis  on  Disarniunicnt,  vol.  I,  pp.  7-10. 
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roally  believe  that  the  nuclear  Powers  would  feel  free  to  dismiintle 
their  nuclear  forces  for  deterrence  or  defence  merelv  because  a  conven¬ 
tion  to  outlaw  their  use  had  gone  into  ctToct?  If  this  were  indeed  true, 
we  should  wonder  why  the  draft  convention  did  not  contain  a  pro¬ 
posal,  as  a  minimum,  for  an  immediate  halt,  under  otl’ective  interna¬ 
tional  control,  of  the  pi’oduction  of  fissionable  material  for  use  in  such 
weapons,  not  merely  providing  that  later  on  wo  would  make  the  best 
efforts  to  do  something  about  this  problem. 

I  shall  not  labour  the  next  point  in  my  reply,  which  has  been  dealt 
with  bj'  others;  that  is,  the  repeatedly  made  analogy  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  gas  and  bacteriological 
weapons.'  I  shall  merely  say  that  we  cannot  share  the  view  cxpresseil 
hero  by  several  delegations  that  it  was  respect  for  this  Convention 
that  prevented  the  use  of  poison  gas  in  World  War  II.  Simply,  wo  be¬ 
lieve  that  gas  was  not  used  in  the  Second  World  War  because  there 
would  have  been  retaliation  in  kind.  The  capability  of  one  side  de¬ 
terred  the  use  by  the  other.  And  so  it  is  with  nuclear  weapons.  Mutual 
nuclear  dependence  is  the  most  realistic  assurance  against  the  use  of 
those  weapons  until  they  have  been  eliminated. 

I  have  studied  witli  care  thc  thoughtful  observations  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Sudan,  in  which  he  disagreed  with  the  position  of  the 
United  States  that  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  then 
doing  something  about  nuclear  stockpiles  was  in  effect  putting  the 
cart  before  the  hoi’se,  or  the  plough  before  the  ox.*  As  I  under.staiul 
those  observations,  he  seemed  to  be  indicating  in  those  thoughtful  re¬ 
marks  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  reversal  of  tho'^e 
priorities,  since  even  if  it  wore  to  be  agreed  tliat  the  elimination  of 
stockpiles  from  national  aivsenals  should  take  place,  diffic^iltie.s  as  to 
who  should  be  i>art.ies  or  difficulties  as  to  whether  States  which  were 
parties  were  in  fact  complying,  would  still  be  with  us  and  miglit  pre¬ 
vent  any  such  agreement  from  being  effective.  It  is  just  for  that  reason 
that  the  Unitw  States  position  is  that  the  elimination  of  national 
nuclear  stockpiles  sliould  take  plaop  in  the  context  of  the  completion 
of  the  process  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

At  that  stage — that  is  the  completion  of  tlie  process  of  general  and 
complete  disarinainent — the  problem  of  the  necessary  part  ies  will  have 
to  have  been  resolved,  strict  and  effective  measures  of  international 
control  will  have  been  developed  to  provide  (Irm  n.s.surancc  that  all 
parties  are  honouring  their  obligations  and  progres.s  in  disarmament 
will  have  been  accompanied  by  the  strengtliening  of  institutions  for 
maintaining  pciice,  including  the  development  of  an  international 
peace  force  wliich  can  ons\ire  that  the  llnited  Nations  can  effectively 
curtail  or  supt)ress  any  threat  or  act  of  arms  in  violation  of  the 
p  irposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  aware  that  that  seems  to  be  a  pretty  large  order  and  it  may 
seem  pretty  far  away,  a  jilacc  that  is  liard  to  get  to  but  it  is  an  order 
given  to  us  by  the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  establishing  the  Joint  Siatement  of  agreed  principles  for  dis- 


''  Disarmament  and  Becuritv:  A  CoUcclion  of  Documents,  1919-55,  rp.  l!ii)-170. 
*  E'di-  the  SuUniiesc  coiuineiit.';,  we  A/C.  1/PV.  pi).  •Jl-.tl, 
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annnineiit  negotiations  ®  and  that  ngreeinont  was  not  only  agreed  to 
l>y  the  United  Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union  but  both  welcoinod  and 
rcrominended  by  this  body  and  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Xations.'"  It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  we  could  eliminate  nuclear 
weapons  from  national  arsenals  in  any  other  context. 

Ill  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  add  tlie.  voice  of  my  delegation  to  the 
discussion,  in  this  context,  of  the  report  prepared  for  the  Secretary- 
General  by  a  distinguished  group  of  consultants  on  the  effects  of  the 
possible  uses  of  nuclear  weajions  and  on  the  security  and  economic 
implications  for  States  of  the  acquisition  and  further  development  of 
t  liose  weapons.  That  report  is  certainly  a  useful  document  and  it  should 
be  of  great  value  in  lielping  us  to  take  tho.se  dilTicult  steps  which  we 
must  take  towards  reducing  the  dangers  inherent  in  all  nuclear 
weaiions.  The  United  States  hopes,  of  course,  to  comment  on  that 
rejiort  at  much  greater  lengd'.  at  the  appropriate  point  in  our  agenda, 
but  at  this  stage  we  would  merely  like  to  comment  that  it  has  been 
relied  on  by  the  supporters  of  the  item  now  under  consideration  to 
prove  two  points. 

The  first  is  that  all  mankind  has  an  interest  in  avoiding  thermo¬ 
nuclear  war.  That  point  is  indeed  sustained  by  the  report.  It  is  a 
point  on  which  we  can  all  agree.  The  second  point  for  which  it  is 
quoted,  liowever,  is  in  support  of  the  Soviet  draft  convention  and  the 
appi-oach  cor  tained  in  it  that  the  way  to  handle  this  problem  would  be 
lo  agree  that  nuclear  weapons  should  not  be  used  and  then  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  reduction  of  nuclear  stockpiles. 

With  the  greatest  respect  I  submit  that  the  report  does  not  support 
the  Soviet  approach.  We  have  already  heard  quoted  to  us  in  previous 
meetings,  and  today,  the  only  sentence  in  the  report  which  deals  with 
the  subject  matter  now  under  consideration.  That  sentence  has  already 
been  read,  but  I  shall  read  it  again. 

.  .  .  Security  for  fill  eoiiiifries  of  the  world  niiisf  lie  sought  through  the  elimiiin- 
tioii  Ilf  nil  storkpiles  of  iiufloar  wenpous  ilml  the  liniiniiig  of  their  use,  by  way  of 
general  and  complete  disnnnanient.'* 

I  would  merely  point  o '.t  tlint  the  report  sustains  the  two  [joIiiI.h 
which  are  crucial  to  tlie  United  States  position.  First,  it  points  out  that 
it  does  not  recommend  an  unqiialilied  lum-use  proposal  a.s  ameaningfnl 
document  unless  it  provides  for  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
from  national  arsenals.  Indeed,  it  links  the  two  together  and  refore  to 
“tlie  elimination  of  ail  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weaiions''  before  refeiTing 
to  “the  banniiig  of  their  u>e".  Secondly,  it  indicates  tliat  that  proc¬ 
ess  can  only  be  accomplished  by  way  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament . 

The  United  Stales  is,  of  course,  sympatliotic  to  the  arguments  which 
lone  been  advanced  that  it  will  take  us  a  great  deal  of  time  to  reach 
our  ultimate  objective  of  general  and  complete  disarmiiment  under 
jtrict  international  control,  and  the  argument  which  follows  that,  that 
weslioukl  therefore  do  what  we  can  now  in  the  field  of  arms  limitation 
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tf>  work  nut  nirasiiroP  to  rotluco  intonuitiomil  tciisioii  aiul  tlu'  risk  nf 
W!ir  and  lirin;r  us  closar  to  our  iiUiiuati'  okjrctivi'. 

aro  syui[)atluMir  to  and  with  that  position  and  to  jirnvf- 

tltaf,  as  an  indiration  of  our  sinroriiy  in  this  rrsjH'rt.  wo  Itavr  oflVrod, 
as  I  indicated  iu  iny  earlier  remarks  on  this  iteiti,  a  variety  of  proposals 
for  properh'  safe/^uanled  agreements,  lii-st  to  limit  and  theit  to  redtice 
both  the.  material  for  makin*;  the  mudear  weapons  themsehes  and 
then  the  meaits  of  their  delivery. 

The  question  which  faces  ns  here  is  wheilier  or  not  the  draft  con¬ 
vention  is  a  proper  item,  or  one  that  could  j)recedo  fi'eneral  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament,  or  v  iiether  there  conhl  he  other  j-roper  items.  We 
have  snhmittod  that  there  ooulil  he  other  proper  items  and  that  this  is 
not  one  which  serves  those  pnri>oscs. 

The  Secret ary-General's  report  considei’s  measures  short  of  ecneral 
and  complete  disarmament  measures  whieli  the  exj^erts  considered 
feasible  and  which  could  lead  to  the  rednetioi\  of  the  level  of  mielear 
arms,  tlie  lessening  of  tension  in  the  world  and  the  eventtial  elimina¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  arms.  It  mentions  a  variety  of  tl\em.  It  mentions  an 
agreement  on  the  reduction  of  nuclear  arsenals,  it  mend  ions  a  com- 
pi-ehensive  test  ban  treaty,  hut  nowhere  in  the  report  is  an  unqualified 
non-use  agreement  mentioned  as  a  possible  limited  and  separai)le 
measure  which  could  he  taken  in  advance  of  genornl  and  conqilete 
disarmament.  Such  a  non-\ise  agivement  is  mentioned  only  once,  and 
then  in  the  section  (hat  I  have  just  quoted,  as  ]iart  of  the  process  of 
elimination  of  all  stockpiles  of  mielear  weapons  by  way  of  general  and 
coinplete  disi  nnament.  That  sliows,  I  submit,  that  the  eonsideral  ions 
of  credibility  and  verifiability  to  whicli  I  liave  pointed  were  just  as 
persuasive  to  those  twelve  experts  a.s  they  have  been  to  tlie  t'nitod 
States. 


Statement  by  the  French  Representative  (Dejamniet)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  November  30, 
1967^ 

The  number  and  the  ipiality  of  the  'ipeeclies  tlnit  liave  lieen  made  iu 
tliis  debate,  ■where  everyone  slro.-^ses  calm  and  the  importance  of  the 
problem,  makes  it  imi>erative  that  we  be  brief  and  relieves  iw  of  the 
need  to  go  into  the  matter  at  great  length.  'Fhe  French  rioiei'nment 
has  made  known  its  views  a  mnnherof  times  on  the  jindilem-  lliat  we 
are  ilisoussiiig  here.  We  want  to  express  onr  sympathy  to  tlio--e  uliu, 
quite  jiistiliahly,  I’oncfrn  themselves  over  tlie  inqiortance  and  tlie 
urgency  of  the  solutions  sotight.  We  also  weigh  eareftilly  the  provi'-^ions 
of  lliC  principles  contained  in  the  convention.  'I'licse  mav  be  extrenielv 
valuaiiie  at  a  ccitain  moment  in  iinoiear  di-a fmament  and  abo  '.'.  '.!!!!!> 
a  nioi-e  general  context,  lint  we  believe  it  neither  realistic  nor  de'-iraide 
to  undertake  tlie  ri-ad  of  di-ariiiameiu  iiy  starting  v.iili  prii\i-i,,n- 
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nllliouffli  of  (‘•'■I'tilinl  ;iiijiort;i|ii-i‘  for  the  'n-in-ily  Mn<l  '-I'lf dr- 
fi-iii'o  of  Stales,  cMiinol  Ity  llieii’  \  el  v  iiaiMi  e  lie  ^iiridiiiaied  liy  eoiiti  ul.s 
ami  ell'i'rtive  /ruafantee'. 

Ill  t  lie  1  roubled  world  in  which  we  lii  i'.  we  are  ai'raiil  that  <oleiiiidy 
]ir(iclaiiiipd  moral  proliihit ions,  though  nni  ont rolled,  would  allow  mis- 
!i'us(  lo coiit  iiiiie  and  iniolil  even  iiic! ea'C  it .  Accordine' to  t he  v iew  that 
the  French  rhdegalion  has  very  ofleii  expres'i'd.  it  is  throii!;li  jxeniiine 
measures  of  disarmament,  the  apjilication  of  which  could  he  carefully 
fruarantced  and  controlled,  that  we  ouiiht  to  umlcrtake  disarniaineut 
on  a  very  uff^ent  liasis.  and  juiniarily.  and  essentiall.v  nuclear 
disarmament. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Mendelevich)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly;  Pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  November  30, 
1967  ^ 


TliP  discussion  on  the  iieiii  on  the  lonclusioii  of  a  coiuention  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  inscrihed  in  (he  anemia  of 
the  twenty-second  si's^ion  of  i he  ( icneral  .Vssmnhly  on  the  init iai ii'e  of 
(he  Soviet  I  nion,  has  come  to  an  eiul.  In  our  view,  ihis  was  a  wry 
active,  detaileil  and  inlcrestin^  discussion  which,  to  a  larjL'e  e.xtcnt,  has 
enriched  ns  all. 

IVe  note  with  satisfaot  ion  tliat  the  ^rreat  majority  of  delejrations 
wliich  took  [lai't  ill  the  dehale  supported  the  iiiH'd  (o  eotichide  an  iiiter- 
mitional  convention  on  the  prohiliitinn  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  e.xpress  its  j^ratitude  to  all  tl'.nse 
dele <rftt ions  whieli  spoke  with  great  warnitli  of  tlie  Soviet  initiative  and 

\v]iir‘]\  kill  dly  of  (lio  S*tvi(‘t  1  onto  Ul  4'oniic\lnn  \\'i(h  this 

imiiative. 

■Vs  (he  discussion  has  shown,  most  speakers  In  the  dehate  ajiproved 
iml  only  the  idea  itself;  (liat  it  is  neecs^an-  tocoiichide  an  international 
v'oinem iiin  jiroliiliitiiig  (he  usi“  of  nuclear  wcaiioii'.  lait  also  tlie  essen¬ 
tial  ideas  put  forward  liv  (lie  Soviet  delegation  in  its  iiilrodiiciory 
statement.  We  s;iid  (lien  tliat.  in  mir  l  iew,  ti  e  conclusion  of  a  c-oiiveii- 
tioii  proliihit  itig  t!ie  use  of  unclear  \-.capons  would  to  a  certain  extent 
weaken  till'  (lireal  of  a  nuclear  war.  And  lids  idea  lias  heeii  relleeted  in 
many  other  statements  here. 

We  said  tit  tlie  l  ime  that  tiie  conclusion  of  --uch  a  conveiii  ion.  in  oiir 
ciiii\  jet  loll,  wonlil  coiilriliiitc  to  limiliiig  the  nut  h  ar  annaiuciUs  race, 
riii'  it  lea  has  apt,  1  n>cu  e.-lioed  in  i  he  I  iteiiuiit  s  of  man  \  ot  lier  tlelega- 
I  loMs.  The  .'s()\  let  delegal  ion  slated  I  (lat  ( he  conclii-ioii  of  a  convent  ion 
pliihihitillir  tlie  use  df  u'.it  leir  weapon-  woiilil  he  a  sjep  forwai'd  and 
v.iiilid  to  a  la  rge  cxiciil ,  1 1  i.c  ol  her  nil  I'll  rc'.  laciiilalea  fill  iii  e  .lyrce- 
mciii  on  general  and  i  iuu|)lete  di-ariiiaiiu  n! .  Thi'  iilea  wa.s  also  cx- 
pl  i's'Ci  1  ii;  I  he  si  I  leiiieli'  -  (I  f  Ilia  l!\  1 1  M  t  -cic  at  :  .  t  ■■.  I  'm  1 1  !  \  .  t  lie  it  Ic a  w  a  s 
c\  jirf-'fil  that  hill !  I  niiiic.i  r  a  in  1  ;■  n  ii  m  ‘t  i  r  1  ’■  r' t  i  -  w  i  •.;!  i  - 1  i  n,|  t .  p 
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gain  from  tiie  conclusion  of  a  convention  on  tiie  prohibition  of  th.e  use 
of  nuclepr  weapons.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  this  idea  also  has 
been  supported  by  matiy  delegations. 

Most  of  those  who  spoke  agi’ee  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  world 
requires  a  speedy  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  conclusion  of  a  con¬ 
vention  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Jfany  delegations  sup¬ 
ported  outriglit  the  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  presented  to  the  General  Assenddy  by  the  Government 
of  tlie  USSE,^ 

All  the.se,  in  our  opinion,  are  happy  portents  of  future  progress  in 
this  impoi-tant  and  major  question.  All  peopleis  stand  to  gain  from  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  At  the  same  time,  some  delegations  put  for¬ 
ward  various  arg^aments  against  our  proposal.  AA'e  carefully  listened  to 
the  statements  or  the  ropresentatives  of  tne  United  Stntes  of  America,’ 
the  United  Kingdom  ■*  and  some  other  States  among  their  allies.  We 
studied  their  arguments  agairst  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  say  that  tliese  arguments  did  not  appear  to  us  to  he 
of  a  convincing  nature.  They  did  not  convince  us  that  our  proposals 
were  untimely  or  unrealistic. 

Speaking  at  this  time,  the  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  examine 
those  arguments.  The  main  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  a  convention 
on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  are  tlireefold.  The 
fii’st  argument  can  be  expressed  as  follows:  the  conclusion  of  a  con¬ 
vention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  use¬ 
less  and  even  harmful  from  the  point  of  view  of  the*need  to  ensure  the 
security  of  States.  The  question  legitimately  arises :  the  security  of  what 
States  would  not  be  served  by  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  on  the 

grohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons?  The  security  of  non-nuclear 
tates  I  .'’by  ?  Would  ii.  not  bo  to  their  advantage  to  cease  being  targets 
for  possible  nuclear  strikes? 

Tne  statements  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  non-nuclear 
Pow  irs  in  this  Committee  did  not  bear  out  the  arguments  put  forward 
by  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Indeed,  all  the  socialist  and  non¬ 
nuclear  countries  which  spoke  here,  all  non-aligned,  non-nuclear  coun¬ 
tries,  whether  from  Africa  or  Asia  or  other  mirtsof  the  world,  eume  out 
in  favour  of  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  prohibiting  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Only  the  allies  of  the  United  States  were  agnir  hose  proposals — 
and  not  all  of  them ;  I  mean  those  among  the  non-nuclear  Powei-s,  Thus, 
it  seems  that  non-nuclear  socialist  and  non-aligned  countries  agree  with 
the  idea  of  concluding  a  convention  on  tlie  prohibition  of  tlie  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  They  see  advantages  for  themselves  in  the  solution 
of  this  question.  Only  some  non-nuclear  allies  of  the  United  States  ad¬ 
here  to  a  different  view  and  they  are  in  the  minority. 

Txit  us  delve  further  into  tlie  argument  tliat  the  convention  would  he 
useless  or  even  harmful.  Could  it  be  that  it  would  ho  useless  or  even 
harmful  for  nuclear  Powers?  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  nuclear  Power  and, 
lieing  a  nuclear  Power,  we  consider  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
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all  nuolenr  Powoi's  to  coiu-hulc  s^vu'h  a  convention.  May  1  reiiiiiul  you 
that  tlie  Soviet  Union  is  not  tlio  only  nuclear  Power  liolding  that  vfew. 
But  it  isa  factthat  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  consider 
that  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  not  in  their  interests.  Why  ? 

Wo  have  given  some  thought  to  the  arguments  submitted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Unitetl  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  If 
one  were  to  summarize  tlu-ir  arguments  to  prove  that  the  convention 
would  not  bo  in  their  interests  or  in  the  interests  of  their  allies,  one 
could  say  that  that  position  is  based  on  the  concept  of  deterrence. 

They  submit  the  following  idea.  In  the  nuclear  ago,  as  lon<^  as 
nuclear  weapons  exist,  the  only  guarantee  or  the  only  possibility  that 
those  weapons  will  not  be  used  is  precisely  that  the  possibility  to  use 
them  exists.  This  is  the  concept  of  the  balance  of  terror.  In  a  simjdified 
way  this  is  what  it  means  if  Doth  sides  pos-sess  nuclear  weapons,  most 

Srobably  neither  side  would  dare  to  use  them.  What  is  more,  those 
tales  consider  that  the  convention  for  the  prohibition  of  nuclear 
weapons  avouUI  to  a  certain  extent  limit  their  possibilities  of  basing 
themselves  on  this  concept  of  a  deterrent.  We  tliink  that  this  cannot 
be  accepted  if  one  is  thinking  of  the  interests  of  peace.  First  ol  all, 
niutual  deterrence  is  not  a  true  guarantee  of  peace.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  situation  which  can  lead  at  any  time  to  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  consequences  for  the  whole  of  mankind.  It  can  lead 
to  a  catastrophe.  This  is  very  convincingly  set  out  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretarx  -General  on  the  pokible  effects  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Secomily,  this  reliance  on  the  concept  of  mutual  deterrence  is  based 
on  a  I'pry  unilateral  approach  which  considers  weapons  os  the  only 
possible  instrument  for  the  development  of  international  i*elations.  It 
IS  a  sort  of  military,  technologicar concept  of  world  history.  It  is  the 
great-nucleni-Power  approach,  if  I  may  use  that  expression.  To  base 
oneself  on  tliis  concept  would  mean  that  the  whole  development  of 
aflaii’s  in  the  world  depends  upon  weapons  and  those  possessing  them. 
That  is  a  point  of  view  which  wo  do  not  share.  We  recognize  of  course 
the  great  role  of  military  pov.cr  in  international  reladioiis  today.  As 
V.  -i^  recvnilv  sirt‘'d  h-  '.p  P"',  .Opn«i’nl  of  the  Oentrr’  Cemmit- 
tee  of  mo  toinmunik  Party  of  the  USSK,  Mr.  Brezhnev,  ;a  v/oro- 
nionies  commemorating  tlie  annivereary  of  the  great  October  Socialist 
Revolution: 

XVo  rccoBiiizo  tl’nt  tlip  power  of  the  Soviet  socialist  State  was  and  is  the  main 
hustioii  of  peace  In  the  world,  the  uiaiu  obstacle  In  the  path  of  the  imperialist 
warmongers.* 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  power  of  our  State,  xve  do  not  mean  only 
our  military  power,  We  are  thinking  of  the  power  of  our  social  and 
economic  system,  of  our  socialist  way  of  life,  and  many  otlier  factors. 
Generally  speaking,  we  consider  that  weapons  alone  do  not  prede¬ 
termine  the  couree  of  world  events  and  achievements  and  success  in 
the  struggle  against  war.  There  are  also  important  social,  national, 
political  and  legal  factors.  We  consider  that  it  is  wrong  merely  to 
oppose  the  weapons  of  one  side  to  the  weapons  of  the  other. 


‘riirrrnl  Diijcst  of  the  Soi'irt  Nov.  22,  1907,  p.  17  (variant  traiislation) . 
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Tlio  xH'iill  fiictor  is  tlic  iiifliienco  of  snciul  clr.mgc'R  result inp  from 
llm  nro.'eys  of  the  lihenition  of  inni'.kiiul,  the  ulTi'ct  of  this  influence  on 
the  lial:  nee  of  j)o\ver.  'I'he  national  factor  is  the  hirih  of  the  flovern- 
inents  of  new,  imlejjoanlent  Stales  iliat  desire  peace  and  tiiat.  contrib¬ 
ute  to  tl»e  cause  of  peace  despite  the  fact  that  they  do  not  possess 
nuclear  ■'voejmns.  Tliose  States  indeed  niake  a  signal  contribution  to 
the  consolidation  of  peace  even  though  they  have  no  nuclear  weapons 
and  are  therefore  not  component  parts  of  the  mutual-deterrence  sys¬ 
tem.  They  are  not  mere  pawns  in  world  history,  as  might  I’eadily  be 
thonglit  If  one.  is  accustomed  to  think  only  in  terms  of  deterrence. 
They  participate  in  what  goe.s on  in  the  world ;  they  are  etpial  Members 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  political  factors  that  play  an  important  role  in  the  tight  for  the 
consolidation  of  peace  and  against  war  are  to  he  found  in  the  existing 
line-up  of  forces  on  important  international  questions  such  as  elim¬ 
inating  the  consequences  of  Israeli  aggression  in  the  Middle  East,  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  United  States  aggression  in  Viet-Nam,  the  question  of 
European  security,  and  many  otlier  international  problems.  And 
finally,  the  legal  factors  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  system  of 
international  treaties  and  in  the  rules  of  international  law. 

Every  one  of  these  principles  represents  an  achievement  by  the 
forces  for  peace  and  has  great  importance  as  far  as  preventing  a  new 
world  war  is  concerned.  Thanks  to  tiie  elTorts  of  a  very  large  number 
of  States  of  all  the  continents — Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — the  number  of  such  instrumentalities  is  constantly  increasing.  .\.nd 
this  is  a  very  good  thing.  This  is  ]>rogress.  lYe  consider  that  the  inter¬ 
action  of  all  these  factors  is  what  determines  the  course  of  ovenls  in 
the  world,  and  that,  while  among  these  factors  there  are  military  ones, 
they  are  not  the  only  factoids. 

MHien  the  delegations  opposing  the  conclusion  of  nn  international 
convention  iirohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  sj^ak  of  mutual 
deterrence  as  the  main,  even  the  only,  factor  for  peace,  there  ran  be 
felt  in  their  statements  the  philosophy  of  the  military-industrial  com¬ 
plex,  whoso  influence  on  policy  was  recently  described  in  alarming 
terms  by  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States  of  America.*’  The  iiv- 
flucnce  of  the  military-industrial  complex  must  be  overcome,  so  that 
progress  may  be  made  in  reducing  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Tn  submitting  to  the  General  Assembly  the  proposal  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  consider  a  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  addressed  an  aj>peal  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Governments  of  those  allies 
of  tl\e  United  States  that  share  it.s  position :  to  get  rid  of  the  influence, 
of  the  military-industrial  complex:  Set  your  coui-sc  on  iTca^e.  Try  to 
view  the  world  in  all  its  variety,  in  all  its  n.spocts,  as  it  is — a  world 
that  includes  many  different  elements  the  interaction  of  which  makes 
it  what  it  is.  Then  it  will  be  easier  for  you  to  move  on  towards  the 
solution  of  a  problem  which  is  of  concern  to  all:  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 


*  4nipn'ca?i  Foreign  Polici/:  Current  Doeiinicnis,  IDG/,  p.  5. 
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I'lirtliiTiiiori',  if  wf.  wisli  to  spoak  of  nmliial  tlolonviicc,  may  I  point 
out  I'von  frivon  tlio  conoliision  of  a  convent  ion  i)roiiioii'..f'  the 

tt'e  of  imclear  weapons,  what  is  called  “nuitual  dctorrciicC'  would 
not  di-appcar:  it  would  still  remain.  No.  iear  weapons  would  not  dis- 
appe.ii  ;  tliey  would  still  rcnutin  even  if  a  convention  were  signed  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  such  weapons.  Thus  the  jiossibility  of  a  counter¬ 
blow — the  very  foundation  of  the  concept  of  mutual  deterrence — 
remains  so  long  a.s  giuieral  and  coiniilete-  disarmament  is  not  achieved. 
Ill  this  conne.xion  we  cannot  agree  with  the  representatives  of  the 
I'nited  Slates  and  Italy,  who  ye-=ferday  stated  that  during  the  Second 
World  "War  no  use.  was  made  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons, 
not  because  of  the  existence  of  the  Geneva  Protocol,’  but  because  there 
e.xisied  the  jmssibility  of  reprisal  w  ith  the  same  weapons.  We  do  not 
denv  this.  After  ail,  the  same  applies  in  the  case  of  a  convention  pio- 
hibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Of  coui-se,  one  Geneva  Protocol 
or  one  coinoution  does  not  liy  it.'^elf  settle  everything;  but  they  are  an 
advance,  each  in  its  own  domain,  and  they  are  w.seful. 

When  the  United  States  delegation  and  those  of  some  of  its  allies 
a.ssert  that  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  prohibiting  the  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  would  have  an  adverse  ellVct  on  mutual  deterrence,  it 
would  seem  that  by  “mutual  deterrence”  they  mean  something  dilTer- 
eiit.  They  are  probably  thuddng  not  merely  of  a  balance  of  force.s  in 
tlie  military  and  technological  sense — ^that  is  to  say,  the  ability  of 
either  side  "to  inflict  a  counter-blow  but  rather  of  (he  possibility  of 
being  tho  first  to  he  able  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  This  is  something  that 
in  one  of  our  previous  statements  we  called  “the  Hiroshima-Nagasaki 
complex’*.  Yo.s,  tho  United  States  did  employ  nuclear  weapons  once, 
and  ever  'inco  then  it  would  appear  that  the  possibility  of  using  them 
again  i  something  that  they  simply  cannot  renounce — that  is,  the 
possibility  of  using  them  against  non-nuclear  Powers;  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  were  used  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  against  dapan,  a  non¬ 
nuclear  Slate  bolli  then  and  now.  It  is  this  clinging  to  the  pos.sibility 
of  using  nuclear  weapons  at  some  time  again.st  a  non-nuclear  State — 
the  Hiroshima-Nagasaki  comple.x — that  seems  to  he  the  .second  element 
in  addition  to  me  influence  of  tlic  military-.. ..lusiriai  comi>ie.\,  tiie 
second  factor  determining  llie  position  of  the  United  Stales  when  it 
alleges  its  inability  to  accept  a  convention  prohibiting  the  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  AVe  a.-k  the  United  States  to  overcome  that  complex 
too.  If  it  snccoeds  in  overioming  it,  if  it  succeeds  in  solving  this  jirob- 
lem  and  deciding  never  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  a  non-nuelear 
Stiite,  then  it  will  coino  to  assume  the  same  position  as  that  taken  by 
the  majority  of  States  at  tho  present  time  and  it  will,  we  do  not  doubt, 
agree  to  the  conclusion  of  an  iiitornational  convention  prohibiting 
I  he  us©  of  nuclear  weapons. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  argument  ncco.ding  to  which  (he  conclusion 
of  a  convention  prohibiting  tho  \ise  of  nuclear  weapons  supposedly 
Would  be  something  useless  or  even  dangerous.  AVe  say  that  this 
argument  is  not  convincing. 


'  Disarmament  and  Securitu:  d  Collection  of  Documents,  1919-Sf,  pp.  100-170. 
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The  second  argument  put  forward  by  certain  delegations,  a  minorit\ 
of  them,  is  that  the  conclusion  of  such  a  convention  would  be  unreal¬ 
istic.  They  say  that  it  would  not  be  rcsixictod  in  any  case.  This  nihilistic 
approach  is  rendered  nugatoi7  by  the  fact  that  in  the  world  today 
there  are  many  international  conventions  which,  of  coui-sc,  are  bu.sed 
above  all  on  moral  and  political  factoi’s.  Almost  nil  these  treaties  were 
concluded  because  the  States  took  a  decision  to  conclude  a  givcJi  treaty. 
They  thought  it  was  useful,  and  they  concluded  these  treaties  and  they 
respect  tiiein.  If  one  considers  that  a  convention  prohibiting  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  bo  unrealistic,  then  almost  any  international 
treaty  is  unrealistic. 

Of  course,  histoiy  contains  cases  where  international  ticatios  have 
been  violated,  but  the  world  knows  that  this  always  leads  to  dangerous 
consequencef.  But  this  fact  itself  can  certainly  not  be  taken  to  bo  an 
argument  against  the  conclusion  of  new  inteniational  treaties  and 
against  the  (Te.sire  to  respect  them.  Let  us  take  the  Treaty  on  princijiles 
governing  the  activities  of  States  in  the  exploiiition  ana  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  space  which  was  recently  signed  and  which  has  recently  come 
into  force.*  Will  tliat  Treaty  be  carried  out?  AVe  hope  so,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  everyone  hopes  it  will  be  carried  out.  I^ut  is  there  any  100 
per  cent  guarantee  that  it  will  be?  Of  course  not,  such  is  the  very  nature 
of  international  treaties.  Their  force  comes  from  the  fact  that  tliey  are 
supported  by  the  peoples.  AVe  do  not  doubt  that  a  convention  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  enjoy  the  widest  possible  support 
by  the  peoples  of  all  countries  and  continents. 

Of  course,  one  could  adopt  such  a  nihilistic  approach,  but  what 
would  remain  of  the  United  Nations  then  ?  What  would  remain  of  the 
system  of  world  relations?  AA’e  appeal  to  tlie  United  States  to  adopt  a 
more  positive  attitude  in  this  question  of  the  value  of  treaties,  since 
nihilism  is  nut  the  wisest  counsellor  in  international  relations.  AA'e 
think  this  would  be  in  eveiybody’s  interest. 

Finally,  there  is  a  third  argument  which  has  been  put  forward 
against  the  conclusion  of  a  oouvontiou  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Some  representatives  said  tJiiat  what  one  should  do 
is  not  sign  a  convention  on  tiio  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  but  rather  a  treaty  on  genere,!  and  complete  disarmament,  They 
said  that  this  would  be  much  better,  that  this  would  be  the  right  thing 
to  do,  and  that  tliis  would  be  in  cverylrndy’s  interest.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  much  bettor  to  conclude  right  now  a  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  effective  intemational  control.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  is  in  favour  of  that.  The  Soviet  Union  has  initiated  a  pro¬ 
posal  on  general  and  complete  disannament,  and  has  prepared  a  draft 
treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament,”  but  no  progress  has 
boon  made  in  tliis  field.  Everybody  knows  that. 

May  I  remind  the  committee  that  at  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  1961 — and  I  would  also  i-ocall  this  to  the  memory  of 
my  friend.  General  Burns,  that  the  Canadian  delegation  voted  against 


*  Ante.  up.  38— J.9. 

*  Doeumeiitu  on  Dinarmamcnt,  1965.  pp.  77-102. 
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a  sliH’liii’ation  proliihil  iii"  tlio  uso  of  niiclaar  wpapons,  puttin>r  foi-wnnf 
tl>o  ai’frsiniPnt  that  at  that  tinio  tlipiv  was  a«rm'iiu>n(  on  priTicii>lps  of 
gpiieral  and  complete  disannanipiit,  tlip  so  called  Mc(’!oy-Zorin  prin 
ciples,  and  that  the  road  was  open  to  peneral  ami  coinpletc  tlisanna- 
nipnt.'“  The  (^aiiadian  delegation  said  at  the  time  that  it.  would  not 
make  any  sense  to  adopt  such  o  relatively  limited  declr^ation  as  a 
declaration  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapon.^.  We  ex- 
pi'cssed  our  doubt.s  about  this  approach  of  the  delegation  of  (’anada 
being  reasonable,  and  historj’  has  continned  that  we  were  right.  Sis 
years  have  passeel,  and  the  negotiations  on  general  and  compile  dis¬ 
armament  have  not.  moved  fonvard  significantly,  and  we  do  not  now 
have  any  clear-cut  reuson  to  hope  that  this  progress  will  soon  be  made. 

We  regret  this,  but  this  is  so,  and  this  being  so,  the  choice  which  wo 
have  to  innko  is  not  between  a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
uso  of  nuclear  weapons  and  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  dis- 
annament.  Our  option  now  is  between  the  coneliisioii  of  a  convention 
on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  in  which  there  is  no  .such  convention  and 
there  is  no  realistic  hope  of  significant  progress  being  made  in  the 
field  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  But  in  making  this  choice, 
we  must  realise  that  the.  conclusion  of  a  convention  on  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  will  facilitate  progress  in  the  field  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  although,  of  course,  this  would 
not  be  the  last  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  but  merely  one  of 
the  steps.  The  peoples  of  the  world  have  many  such  steps  to  take,  and 
every  one  of  those  steps  will  be  hard  to  pick.  It  will  be  a  bard  struggle, 
but  it  is  necessaiy  to  take  every  such  step,  otherwise  we  will  not  attain 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  Wo  slinll  not  reach  that  goal  if  we 
oppose  partial  measures  such  as  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  whole  programme  of  general  and  complete  disanna- 
ment.  They  are  not  contradictoiy.  As  events  have  shown,  every  such 
measiu’6  is  an  imjtort ant  step  forward  on  the  road  which  we  all  fondly 
hope  will  le.ad  to  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

Thus,  not  one  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  do  not  siij^port  the 
proposal  to  conclude  an  international  convention  on  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  really  solid.  They  do  not  pa.'^s  the  acid 
t.<«t,  and  all  those  reservations  fall  by  the  wayside.  They  are  not.  con¬ 
vincing  because  they  are  not  consonant  with  the  true  re<iuireim‘nts  of 
life.  'I'his  has  been  said  here  by  many  delegations. 

To  conclude  my  statement,  may  I  say  that  the  Soviet  delegation 
wishes  once  again  to  express  its  satisfaction  that  on  this  question 
of  the  conclusion  of  an  international  convention  on  the  proliibition  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  a  useful  and  detailed  discus.sion  has  been 
held  in  this  Conunittee,  and  we  hope  that  this  discussion  will  be 
crowned  by  the  adoption  of  a  positive  and  forward-looking  resolution. 


”  Kor  tne  McCIoy-Zorln  principles,  seo  ibid.,  1901,  pp.  -IS!*— 142.  The  t'luinUinn 
statements  on  the  Ethiopian  resolution  (ibid.,  pji.  GtS-fi.’iO)  ma.v  lie  found  in 
A/C.l,T’V.lin.'5.  pp.  CtM)7.  and  in  General  Assembly  Ofllcial  llccord.'i;  lOOSrd 
plenary  Meetinp,  p.  707.  Canada  nbatalued  from  voting  on  the  resolution  In  the 
First  Committee  but  opposed  It  In  the  plenary  vote. 
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May  I  ;jive  tla‘  (’onunittoc  llu*  as^iii-aiu'i*  tlial  suoli  a  ih'aft  ri'^oliitiou 
\vill  be  jiitwiitiMl  in  tlie  short e>l  iMissil)lu time. 

Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the  Firsi 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Prohibition  of 
the  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  November  30,  1967  ‘ 

I  lin.vo  asked  to  be  aih)\ved  to  exorcise  inj^  right  of  reply  in  order 
to  deal  \vitl\  only  one  portion  of  iny  Soviet  colleague's  observations.- 
M-.uiy  of  them  dealt  with  points  that  have  l)een  dise>is>ed  not  in 
excessive  detail  but  in  proper  detail  dnrinji  the  com-se  of  this  discus¬ 
sion,  and  1  do  not  want  to  nloiigh  over  old  ground.  However,  for  tlie 
lirst  time  in  the.  discussion  the  notion  of  a  military  industrial  complex 
has  been  introduced  and  apparently  with  the  thougln  that  somehow 
ii  is  only  (hat  military  industrial  complex  which  is  said  to  exist  that 
prevents  the  L’nited  states  from  agreeing  to  this  item.  1  am  as  aware 
us  nnvono  in  this  room  of  the  speech  made  by  a  former  President  of 
(be  Cnited  States®  warning  ns  against  permitting  such  a  complex  to 
exist,  or  to  have  any  impact  on  political  thought  m  this  country,  but 
1 1  record  speaks  for  itself  in  this  regard. 

If  the  remarks  about  a  political  military  industrial  comj'lex  have 
any  relevance  in  this  context,  1  assume  they  mean  that  tliei-e  is  somehow 
a  political  military  industrial  complex  that  has  a  vested  intei-est  in 
the  continueil  iu->ducti»>n  of  bombs  ami  (be  continued  )>rodnction  of 
means  of  delivery.  If  that  were  the  case  it  woidd  be  snr)>ri^ing  indeed 
that  it  is  the  Vnitinl  State.s  which  has  proposed  the  eompletc  cc.ssatii>ii 
of  the  production  of  lis-sionable  material  for  weaiions  use.  The  I'nited 
States  hii.s  projiosed  that  if  we  cannot  agree  on  a  eomiiletc  cessation 
of  (ho  production  of  fissiuimblc  material  for  weapons  jnirjioses  wo 
might  agree  on  a  plant  by  plant  shnt-down.  It  is  the  Lnitcd  States 
v.h  '''  hn«  agreed  that  wo  should  freeze  the  level  of  offensive  and 
•  h'fr ’-.i-c  =t-  tegic  systems,'  and  os  recently  as  last  September  the 
Sccrctnry  of  HcTen.se  of  tlie  I’niied  States  reiterateil  our  wiilingin'.s.s 
to  enter  Into  safeguarded  agreements  fu-st  to  limit  and  later  to  rethicc- 
the  level  of  both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear  forces." 
Those  are  proposals  made  by  the  United  States  to  stop  (he  pi-oduction 
of  those  weapons  and  to  reduce  their  levels.  Those  are  not  ])ro{)o.'^als 
made  by  a  country  which  has  a  so-called  militaiy  industrial  c<  mplex 
which  IS  interested  in  continuing  that  pj-oduction.  We  have  made 
those  proposals;  it  is  our  Soviet  collco^es  who  have  rejected  them. 

From  this,  some  might  think  that  I  ^lould  be  justified  in  pointing 
the  argument  of  the  military  industrial  complex  back  at  mv  good 
friend?  I  am  not  doing  so.  1  assume  that  our  friends  in  tbe  Soviet 
Union  would  rather  spend  the  money  they  are  spending  on  nrmament.s 
on  something  else.  So  would  we, 

'  A/C.l/PV.15-10,  pp.  30-37. 

’  Siiprn. 

*  American  Forcipti  PoUcy:  Current  Dooumeiits,  19S1,  p.  5. 

‘  Documents  on  Disamnament,  19S4,  p.  8. 

‘  Ante.  pp.  382-39-1. 
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ACDA  Report  on  W’orldwidc  Defense  Expenditures  and 
Related  Data  for  Calendar  Year  1965  {Extract}, 
December  1967  ‘ 


1  IiciiLuaiTs  cr  Tin:  D.m  a 

<1/  ilitarn  1^. c  pend  i  lures 

Vorld-u-Uh'.  'I'lio  rise'  in  frlol>al  inilitarv  (“xpciulitiiros  conliir.u'il 
in  IlUir),  l)|-iiifriinj  Ihi'  loinl  for  all  roiuilrips  rlosr  to  $110  liillioii,  'I'liis 
roprosi'iiti'd  an  inc-iT'asp  of  appfoxiniiUi'ly  $‘20  liillion  in  the  llirce 
years  siiu'e  a  work!  total  of  $120  hillion  uas  estimated  hy  an  inter¬ 
national  panel  of  experts  reporting  to  the  United  Nations  in  lOii’d. 
Country  data  available  to  ACDA  suggest  that  the  rate  of  inerease 
in  lOGo  may  have  been  somewhat  sinalkn-,  overall,  llian  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding.’  Nevertheless,  the  10G5  total  was  a  new  peak 
in  world  siiending  on  military  programs.  It  represented  an  average 
annual  outlay  of  more  than  $40  per  capita,  accounting  for  G  to  7 
per  cent  of  the  jjross  product  of  all  countries. 

IftlK)  Preflmhiari/  /■'stu/mfe.  I’reliminaty  data  for  lOtlG  indicate  an 
accelerated  rise  in  military  spending  .o  a  new  all-time  high  ligim'  of 
$17)5-100  billion.  Expressed  in  terms  of  some  of  tlie  comparatives 
shown  in  the  report,  the  indicated  inerease  of  $15  to  20  billion  in  the 
level  of  military  expenditures  in  lOGG  is  more  than  twice  the  current 
annual  total  of  foreign  economic  assistance  extended  by  all  countries 
to  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world,  and  is  at  least  equivalent  to 
a  year’s  expenditures  by  less  developed  countries  for  public  education 
ailil  public  liealth  programs  for  a  population  of  more  than  two  billion. 

Major  Powers  and  Mintari/  Aliianees.  The  geographic  distribution 
of  iniiitaiy  expenditun's  in  1!>G.5  continued  to  show  a  heavy  conceutra- 
t  ion  in  the  memher  stofp,.?  of  tlio  twn  muj  u  j.il’iuiuy  alliances.  Mcnihei"s 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Driranizatio'.  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
accounted  for  the  bulk  (Si  rier  cent)  of  world  total  exiieiulltuir-S,  Tho 
two  major  mililary  jsiwers,  llio  I'nitocl  Stntcj^  and  the  Soviet  Ibiioii, 
silent  an  es(imated$i)2billion,  or  over  61  percent  of  the  total. 

Indicative  of  the  heavy  costs  a.'^soeiated  with  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  ranking  of  states  according  to 
amounts  spent  on  military  programs  shows  that  tho  five  imwei's 
jiossi'ssing  nuclear  weapons  also  have  tho  higltest  total  military 
oxi'euditures. 

Less  Ih'eelaped  Countries.  Militaiy  spending  by  the  less  developed 
count rit'.s,  which  have  im  average  per  canila  GXV  of  less  than  $1G0 
])er  yeiir,  reached  a  new  high  of  $18  billion  m  lUGo.  The  estimated 
increase  of  $2  billion  in  one  year  again  indicated  that  tho  trend  of 
defense  oxiienditui-os  among  tho  poorer  nations  was  rising  at  a  faster 

*  ACU.\  heseavch  Report  07-0  (Dec.  1967),  pp.  2-0.  For  n  preewiing  report  for 
the  ycMir  lUOri,  .see  Docutnents  on  Disarmament,  I9GG  pp.  I-."} 

’Revised  estliiintes  for  some  countries  since  Issmnnce  of  the  compilation  for 
ItUVl  suKKcst  a  Kloliiil  total  in  that  year  above  $1.'{5  billion,  nitJier  than  the  $130 
liillion  first  estlmatetl. 
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rwto  il\i»n  '.lie  %vf>rlil  iivevuge.  I'liest*  oo\intrie~,  unlik*'  iiie  ‘ieNoioiiiil 
siates,  cviri'ently  s|h'1uI  inoie  on  arms  than  on  publie  liealtli,  luid  edie  a 
(ion  coiniiined. 


Iiconom  '^'’  Cost  of  Crfcnsr 

(rrosK  Natioiutl  Product.  One  incasuro  of  the  eeononiie  i;ost  of  mili¬ 
tary  profiriuns  is  the  propor*  ion  of  GNl^  devoted  to  tho.^e  expondit  me.', 
and  the  (rend  of  this  ratio.  On  the  r.veit>.<re,  military  expenditure-, 
account,  for  (>  to  T  oer  cent  of  the  fjross  product,  laii  the  sIio\vii>  hy 
country  is  extretncly  irreiruinr,  rungiag  up  to  i’.o  per  cent  of  aneual 
GNP.  In  at  least,  half  a  dozen  of  the  kss  devolo|)ed  countries  the 
proportion  e.xceeds  10  percent. 

The  burden  of  arms  jiro^rams  on  development  in  the  poorer  nation' 
becomes  evident  upon  consideration  of  the  total  n'source  basi'  availi'b!.- 
to  meet  ba-sic  needs  of  their  economies.  For  (he  l(»s  developed  nations 
an  average  expenditure  of  $8  per  capita  on  military  progmins  in  11*65 
came  out  of  an  average  per  capita  GNP  of  $159.  As  a  per  rent  of 
annual  GNP,  this  was  slightly  lower  than  the  ratio  of  defense  to 
product  in  developed  countries ;  the  latter,  however,  enjoyed  ivi;  average 
per  capita  product  of  $l,S51,  so  that  the  economic  buixlon  reprc.sented 
by  their  per  cnjiita  expenditures  of  $129  on  defense  appeared  to  be 
significontlv  less. 

Foirign  Economic  Aid.  In  1965  net  oHiciul  e«  on<..  c  aid  to  develop 
ing  countries  was  approximately  $7  bill'on.  This  compares  A'  ith  their 
militai'y  outlays  of  $18  billion. 

For  the  developed,  or  donor,  countries,  foreign  economic  aid 
averaged  out  to  less  than  oue-half  of  one  per  com  of  their  GNP,  ami 
to  about  6  per  cent  of  their  militaiy  expenditures. 

Piddic  Education  and  Public  Health.  E.xpenditures  by  national 
governments  on  public  eduenticn  and  public  health  arc  illustrative 
of  the  requirements  which  compete  with  miPtarv  expendil  i;u-s  for  a 
poniou  of  national  resources  and  tax  income,  texponditure.s  world¬ 
wide  on  public  education  are  estimated  at  $116  billion  and  on  public 
health  at  $46  billion.  Neither  category  of  expenditures  takes  as  large 
a  share  of  GN  P  ns  does  defense. 

The  disparity  between  military  and  health  and  education  exi'eudi 
turas  is  sharpest  in  the  developing  countries.  Expreasial  in  term-^  of 
the  world  total,  developing  countries  account  for  10  per  cent  of  world 
expenditures  for  public  eaucation,  9  per  cent  of  the  world  total  for 
puolic  health,  and  13  per  cent  of  the  total  for  defense.  Developing 
countries  have  18  per  cent  of  the  world’s  total  GXP  but  71  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  population. 

.Armed  Forces  and  Population.  In  1065  about  21  million  mciij  or 
6  out  of  every  thousand  persons  in  the  world  were  serving  in  active- 
duty  armed  forces.  The  projiortion  was  .significantly  Higher  tlum 
average  in  tlie  major  military  states.  The  NATO  and  Wai-saw  Pact 
countries  with  25  per  cent  of  the  world's  populat  on  accounted  for 
almost  half  it.s  armed  forces. 

Developing  coimtries  wore  using  a  relatively  'imller  proportion  of 
their  populations  in  military  forces  (4  pei-sons  in  1,000).  However, 
because  of  tlieir  huge  inaunower  re.sources,  the  developing  countries 
had  almost  half,  over  10  mill  on,  of  (ho  total  armed  forcesoF the  world. 
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Statement  by  President  Johnson  on  lAE/V  Safeguards  and 
the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  First  Nuclear  Re¬ 
actor,  Deceraber  2,  1967  ' 

I  brlicvo  histoi'v  will  reconl  t  li..;.  oe  tliis  day  25  yoai-s  ago,  mankind 
ft'.x'licd  tlip  turning  ]><>int  of  Ids  destiny. 

Tlio  Hook  of  Genosia  tells  us  that,  in  tho  beginning,  God  direeted 
man  to: 

Bo  fnittfiil.  uud  multiply,  and  n'ploDl.xti  thooarth,  niid  subdue  It. 

But  oidy  in  onr  lifetime  have  wo  nociuired  tho  iiltimalo  jmwer  to 
fiillill  all  of  that  command.  Throughout  history,  man  has  struggled 
to  find  enough  power — to  lind  enough  energy — to  do  his  work  in  the 
world.  Ilo  doine-sticatod  uidinals,  he  sold  his  brother  into  .slavery,  and 
lie  enslaved  himself  to  tho  ninohine — all  in  a  desperato  search  for 
energy. 

Desperat  ion  ended  in  the  experiment  conducted  in  Cliicago,  25 
years  ago,  by  Enrico  Forini  and  his  fellow  scientists.  In  a  single  stroke, 
ihev  iucreasetl  man's  available  energ}'  moi’c  than  a  thousand-fold. 

'I'liey  placed  in  our  hands  the  power  of  tho  nniverso  itself. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate  than  the  words  used  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Compton  to  describe  what  happened  on  that  day: 

ITie  Itniinn  navigator  baa  Just  landed  lu  the  new  world. 

This  inodern  Italian  navigator  was  a  great  man  of  science.  But  he 
was  also  something  more,  He  was  one  of  millions  who,  in  the  long  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  have  been  compelled  to  leave  a  beloved  native  land  to 
escape  the  forces  of  tyranny.  And  like  millions  before  him,  Enrico 
Fermi  found  here  a  new  home,  among  free  men,  in  a  new  world,  llis 
life  and  his  career  have  a  very  special  meaning  to  all  who  love  freedom. 

There  are  today  millions  of  young  Americans  with  an  Italian  heri¬ 
tage  who  foci  a  tleep,  pei-sonal  nriflc  in  Enrico  I'ernii.  America  wno 
horn  out  of  tho  voyages  of  a  great  Italian  navigator.  In  a  time  of  great¬ 
est  danger,  another — equally  willing  to  pursue  his  dream  beyond  oxist- 
ni£r  charts — took  us  again  into  a  new  eiiooh. 

Today  we  commeinorale  onr  debt  to  him.  And  in  doing  so,  we  also 
honor  the  historic  bond  between  tho  old  world  and  tho  new  world. 

In  a  short  time,  we  will  lie  dedicating,  in  tho  great  State  of  Illinois,  a 
new  national  accelerator  lahon.tory.  This  laboratory,  with  its  200 
billion  electron  volt  ncceleiator,  will  maintain  our  country's  position 
In  the  forefront  of  nuclear  research. 

I  suggest  that  we  dcilicale  this  great  new  laboratory  to  the  memory 
Ilf  the  modern-day  “Italian  nat  igator." 

In  so  honoring  Enrico  Fermi,  we  will  also  honor  the  immeasnrahlo 
lami  rilmtions  that  have  been  made,  over  the  centuries,  by  tho  people  of 
Italy  to  llic  pciiple  of  (he  T'uiled  .'States. 

.AIiicli  ha.s  already  hapjaned  in  that  iiew  world  wiiich  insi  began  25 
years  ago. 

(Jianl  mielcar  rcactoi's,  direct  dcscendanl.s  of  F'ernii's  first  atomic 

*  Wccklf/  firm  Pcf.  n  pp.  inr»0- 1^51. 

1  Ilf  \v:fs  ifp(l  FNIK’  D,-.*.  Ti. 
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pile,  are  now  P^oducinp  nulllons  of^ 

purpiises.  Other  le.retois  are  1  P  iU'feiw  noainst  tyrannv. 

million  kilowatts  of  electric  I®  V^O  oS  kilowatt^^-al^ 

arc  alrea.lv  plannoa  or  are  noxv  under  jrtMierat inp 

Tins  will  equal  Tt  is  onoufili  '  o  meet  tl^  tnta'l 

capacity  in  the  United  States  25  vears 

ex,,crim™.-o,>ly  a  scion, i,r. 

dream.  .  ,  Unmlnff  the  secret  of  the  atom,  wo 

,in;c  in  &s,™,v-a„  ,l,c  cne  py  ,l.s, 

Sto  nUnnntless  generations  nf  <Wi£gjl  '“ 

find  the  secret;  It  remains  for  ns  lo  ^.I'at  man  has 

errs:?rL”s-i,:jt;fi«go,sra:s'ofm^ 

"  w'SerJ^g^Mhat *«>"■-  -P™"' 

'‘“■IS P-fo '.eWeve  ,l,e  „r»n,is.  -><  C.en«is  is  also  Jhe  ^  i » 
fulfill  tW  prophecy  of  Armafreddon.  e  can  eitliei  lotnaice 

earth — or  we  can  end  it  forever. 

If  ETrk?,Tcrm'^  reactor  had  opcralcd 
I, are  rawlnrcd  cnougli  plntomum  for  one  '"™'?"','T,vici,v  nrodme 
Toiay,  a  single  .-eaetor  can,  'rh'i^.i;™ 'V  '^;  nr 

ennigl,  plutonium  to  malm  tons  "t  ,''„-hci„g  t,„ilt-all 

of  thc'se  reactors  are  now  beino;  Iniilt— ami  uiey  aic 

is  pcacefnh  ^J'^rinm 

S'is;ri:;y™na,r"rrrnto»'^^^^^^^  io 

tion— if  not  life  on  this  earth. 

5?r’;lrSiK  dSlheTni  henefus  of  the  peacem, 

Iv;  must,  somo  svav,  wnnehnn,  find  a  nay  to  remove  Ihc  ihmal  nhilc 

toe  made  ,,.ci,^™,W;s  cryj.l  clear 

. .  . . . . 

weapons.^ 

>  Dorumrnts  nn  niunnimnunt.  fOr.i!.  i  p.  •'’nr.  I'.l'T. 
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'We  are  now  engn<^d  in  a  major  olTort  to  achieve  sucli  a  treaty,  in 
a  form  acceptable  to  all  na(  ions. 

AVe  are  trying  so  hard  to  assure  that  the  peaceful  henelits  of  the 
atom  will  1)0  shared  by  all  mankind — without  increasing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction. 

AA'o  do  not  believe  that  the  safeguards  we  propose,  in  that  treaty 
will  interfere  with  the  pe:aceful  activitie.s  of  any  country. 

And  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  very  clear,  to  all  (he  world  that  we. 
in  tiie  United  States  are  not  a.sking  any  counti-j’  to  accept  safeguards 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  accept  ourselves. 

So  I  am,  today,  announcing  that  when  such  safeguards  are  applied 
under  the  treaty,  tho  United  States  will  permit  the  International 
Atomic  Enci'i^'  Agency  to  apply  its  safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities 
in  the  Uniteu  'State.s — excluding  only  those  with  direct  national  secu¬ 
rity  significance.® 

luuter  this  offer  the  agency  will  then  be  able  to  inspect  a  broad 
range  of  United  States  nuclear  activities,  both  governmental  and 
pirivafe,  including  the  fuel  in  nuclear-powered  ivactoi’s  owned  by  utili¬ 
ties  for  generating  electricity,  and  tlie  fabrication  and  the  chemical 
reprocessing  of  such  fuel. 

This  pledge  maintains  the  consistent  policy  of  the  United  States 
siiK'o  the  very  beginning  of  tlic  nuclear  age. 

It  was  just  14  yeai's  ago  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  General  As.scmbly  of  the  United  Nations  to  urge 
the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom.  President  Dwight  I).  Eisenhower  said 
on  that  occasion : 

,  ,  .  the  United  Stales  itlcdKes  .  .  .  before  the  world  ...  its  deteriiiinntinn 
to  help  solve  the  fearful  atomic  dilemma — to  devote  its  entire  heart  and  mind 
to  Hml  tho  wn.v  b.v  wlih  h  the  miraculous  inventiveness  of  man  shall  not  he 
dediented  *o  hi.s  death,  but  con.secrnteil  to  his  life.* 

AVe  renew  that  pledge  today.  AA'e  reaffirm  our  determination  (o 
dedicate  tho  miraculous  power  of  tlie  atom,  not  to  dea^h,  but  to  life. 

AA’e  invito  the  wnrld’s  nations  to  join  willi  ns. 

Let  us  use  this  historic  anniversary  to  deepen  and  to  reaffirm  the 
seaivli  for  peace. 

Lot  us  so  conduct  ourselves  th.at  future  generations  will  look  back 
upon  December  2,  10  }-2-  not  as  the  origin  of  sorrow  and  despair — but 
as  tho  bogiuning  of  the  brightest  and  the  most  inspiring  chapter  in 
the  long  history  of  man, 


Television  Statement  by  President  Saragat  on  IAEA  Safe¬ 
guards  [Extract},  December  2,  1967  * 


Mr.  President,  the  sfatomenf  you  made  in  your  message,  to  the 
effect  tliat  tho  United  Stales  of  America  is  wiiliug  (o  suluuil  (o  the 


‘  rnrthc  ';ji foeun rds.  .see  i&id.,  I!Wj,  pp.  .HU-fCO. 

‘  fl/M.,  19.',:,  v,-.I.  r,  p.  400. 

'  II  Popoio,  Dec.  ,3,  UmT. 
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same  control  measures  that  the  nonproliferation  timty  will  provide 
for  nonnuclear  countries,*  complies  with  one  of  the  i-equests  made  by 
Italy  in  the  course  of  the  recent  talks.  I  am  certain  that  all  men  of 
good  will  will  coiisider  your  statement  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
peace,  a  contribution  which  will  become  decisive  if  all  the  other 
nuclear  powers  will — as  is  to  be  hoped — pledge  to  do  likewise. 


Statement  by  the  British  Disarmament  Minister  (Mulley) 
to  the  House  of  Commons:  International  Safeguards 
on  Peaceful  Nuclear  Programs,  December  4, 1967  ^ 

As  the  House  will  know,  a  key  issue  in  the  negotiatioris  at  present 
taking  place  in  Geneva  to  secui-e  a  Non-prolifemtion  Ih-eaty  has  been 
the  safeguards  to  be  .‘'pplied  in  order  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  diver¬ 
sion  by  the  non-nuclear  weapon  signatories  of  the  Ti’caty  of  materials 
from  their  civil  nuclear  programmes  to  nuclear  weapon  purposes. 

In  order  to  assist  these  negotiations  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have 
decided  that,  at  such  time  as  mternational  safeguiu-ds  are  put  into 
eiSeot  in  the  non-nuclear  weapon  states  in  implementation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  Treaty,  they  will  be  prepared  to  offer  an  opportunity  for 
the  application  of  similar  safeguards  in  the  United  Kingdom  sub¬ 
ject  to  exclusions  for  national  security  reasons  only.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  welcome  the  similar  decision  nimounced  by  President 
Johnson  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 


Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Prohibition  of 
the  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  December  4,  1967  ‘ 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  e.\plaining  my  vole,  allow  me  to  add  my  voice 
to  yours  and  to  the  others  who  have  expressed  their  condolences  over 
the  loss  suffered  by  our  Byelorussian  colleagues  in  this  Coimnitlee.* 
The  United  States  delegation  wdshes  to  explain  why  it  will  abstain 
on  the  resolution  disposing  of  item  96,  entitled  “Conclusion  of  a  con¬ 
vention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons”.-’  It  is  not 
necas-sary  at  this  stage  for  the  United  States  to  state  again  the  reasons 
why  it  believes  the  clraft  convention  attached  to  the  Soviet  item  would 
not  bo  a  useful  step  in  the  effort  in  which  we  are  all  engaged,  the  ell'ort 
to  avoid  the  dread  spectre  of  nuclear  war. 


S'ii)ra. 

’  ENDC/207,  Dec.  0,  19C7. 

’  A/C,1/TV.1541,  p.  22. 

’  the  death  of  V.  I.  Knzlov,  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Byelorussian 
Supreme  Soviet. 

’  Tile  Soviet  item  npiK^ars  ante,  pp.  420-421.  The  resolution  is  printed  po.'.'t,  pp. 
026-627. 
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However,  the  United  States,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  does  not  refuse  to 
consider,  to  study  and  to  discuss  honest  projmsnls  ])\it  forward  by  any 
nation  in  good  faith.  Thus,  although  wo  cannot  agree  that  the  Soviet 
proposal  has  me,rit,  we  shall  not  oppose  further  consideration  of  this 
subject  matter  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
if  this  is  the  wish  of  the  General  Assembly. 

We  note  in  this  connexion  that  the  resolution  on  which  the  vote  is 
being  taken  does  not  endorse  per  se  tlie  proposed  convention  on  jirohibi- 
tion,  but  only  remands  it,  together  with  such  other  proposals  as  may 
bo  made  on  this  subject  for  further  study  and  negotiation  in  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committeo  on  Disarmament,  or  in  an  international 
conference,  or  between  States. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  this  bod3'  he  proud  of  the  statesmanlike 
debate  on  this  item  manifested  by  most  delegations.  It  is  the  hope  of 
my  delegation  that  other  measures — measures  that  we  consider  far 
more  meaningful  relating  to  tlie  problems  of  nuclear  weapons — will  be 
accorded  similar  treatment  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  disarmament 
fonims. 


Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Sisco  to  the 
General  Assembly:  Work  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  December  5,  1967  ^ 


l 


Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  passed  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
first  atomic  chain  reaction,  an  event  which  placed  in  man's  hands  the 
aiyesomo  power  of  the  universe  and  the  awesome  responsibility  of  using 
this  power  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agencj'  has  played  an  important 
art  ill  the  continuiiur  develmniient  of  the  power  of  tlie  atom  for  peace- 
ul  purposes.  The  United  States  expresses  its  appreciation  to  Dr. 
Ekliind  for  the  statement  he  has  made  to  us  today  and  for  the  able 
leadoi-ship  iie  has  exercised  in  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  The  United  States  supports  the  draft  I’esolution  submitted  by 
Argentina,  Bulgaria,  and  Indonesia.^ 

The  history  of  man  is  in  many  ways  the  historj'  of  his  search  for  the 
energy  he  needs  to  build  a  better  life.  Todaj’  he  stands  close  to  realizing 
his  age-old  dream  of  having  at  his  service  all  the  energj'  he  can  use. 
Already,  the  atom  is  being  used  by  man : 


— to  produce  the  energy  which  illuminates  our  cities,  drives  the 
machines  of  industiy,  and  may  increasingly  bo  used  to  convert  sea 
water  into  fresh  wat  er ; 

— to  improve  and  increase  the  suiiply  of  food  througli  new  methods 
of  proecs-sing  and  preserving  food,  of  combating  plant  and  animal 
disease,  and  of  carrying  out  research  on  the  more  effective  use  of 
fertilizer  and  the  use.  and  conservation  of  water. 


'  Department  of  State  DitUetin,  Jnn.  8, 10G8,  pp.  0,S-05. 

’  A/L.6S4.  TUe  General  A.'isetubly  approved  the  resolution  on  Dec,  .1,  15)67 
(General  Assembly  Offlcinl  Records;  Tu’enttl-sccond  Session,  Supplement  No.  16 
(A/6710),  vol.  I,  p.  2). 
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— to  cunrd  and  improve  Iniinan  liealtli  through  (he  use  <'f  riuliididii 
and  radioisotopes  and  techniques  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
disease. 

The  International  Atomic  Energj'  Agency  has  contrihnled  to  tl>e 
practical  application  of  knowledge  m  each  or  the.se  areas.  It  has  carried 
out  important  programs  for  the  exchange  of  information  and  has  pro¬ 
vided  technical  assistance  and  training  to  scientists  and  (eclmicians 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  T^nited  States  congratulates  the  I.VEA 
on  the  atinning  work  it  has  done  in  these  fields  during  (he  (uist  year. 

In  rt..,mnse  to  man’s  increasing  knowledge  of  the  jieaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  nuclear  reactors  are  today  being  built  in  almo'^t  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Slore  than  70  additional  nuclear  powcrplauts  are 
planned  or  under  construction  in  (ho  ITnited  Sta(es  alone.  The  ((ital 
electric  output  of  the,se  plants  will  equal  about  20  percent  of  all  electri¬ 
cal  power  produced  in  the  United  Stales  today — enough  to  moot  the 
requirements  of  45  million  people.  Other  nuclear  reactors  art'  being 
planned  and  built  on  almost  es’ery  continent  of  the  earth.  Although  the 
purpose  of  these  plants  is  peaceful,  the  fact  remains  that  if  only  .a  small 
part  of  the  plutonium  they  create  was  diverted  to  the  making  of 
weapons,  the  dangers  of  a  new  arms  race  throughout  the  world  would 
he  greatly  increased. 

By  1070  about  a  dozen  countries  will  bo  producing  quantities  of 
plutonium  which  could  bo  used  by  them  for  nuclear  weajmns. 

As  has  been  noted  by  Dr.  Eklund,  by  1080  the  world  will  lie  produc¬ 
ing  plutonium  at  a  rate  of  several  liundred  kilograms  a  day — enough 
to  produce  thousands  of  bombs  per  year. 

The  original  drafters  of  the  statute  of  the  IAEA  had  (he  wisdom 
and  foresight  to  couple  two  objectives:  The  first  was  to  ]n'omote  ami 
enlarge  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy ;  the  second  was  to  assure 
that  the  nuclear  materials  under  its  safeguards  system  are  use<l  only 
for  peaceful  purposes.  One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Agency 
has  been  its  progress  in  developing  the  means  to  fulfill  this  mandate. 

During  the  past  ye.ar,  the  Agency’s  program  for  the.  development  of 
safcgiiards  has  co'ntinned  to  sliift  from  theoi'ctical  studies  to  th.e 
development  of  praetical  equipment  and  techniques. 

The  Agency  has  also  extended  its  system  by  dcvehqunent  of  prac(  ical 
prooedure.s  for  (he.  application  of  safeguards  to  chemical  reprocessing 
plants.  The  first  inspection  of  a  chemical  reproces.sing  plant  was  carried 
out  during  August  and  September  of  this  year  at  the  Xuclcar  Fuel 
Services  ])lant  near  Buffalo,  New  York.  The  inspection  doinonst rated 
tliat  tlie  procedures  developed  are  fully  satisfactory  and  that  (lie 
Agency  can  safeguard  fuel  reproce.ssing  facilities  efYeetively. 

We  note,  witli  satisfaction  that  the  Board  of  the  I.\E.V  appirovcd 
last  September  our  request  to  apply  Agency  safcgiiards  to  bilateral 
transfer  agreements  between  tlie  T’nited  States  and  Colombia,  Tvuie.i. 
and  Venezuela.  There  are  now  2D  countries  which  have  nuclear  facili¬ 
ties  under  .-\gency  safeguards.  As  the  AgeneCs  report  indicate^,  till 
existing  peaceful  nuelear  farilifics  in  .\gencv  meinher  states  in  I,:-, tin 
America,  th.e  Far  East,  Southeast  Asia,  tind  (be  Pacific  arc  or  will  soon 
come  under  Agency  safeguards. 

For  its  part  the  T’^uited  States  strongly  favors  the  a]i]ilicai ion  <>f 
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iiito'nivtionnl  s^fe^uards  In  all  imcloiu'  activities  (lodioated  In  pi'ui’ofid 
pui'pnsc.s.  This  would  be  a  lueaniiiirful  coiif rilaitioii  to  the  secui'ily  of 
the  World  and  to  the  eoniiiuiod  development  of  atomic  ener<jf\  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

As  a  country  with  nuclear  ]irojects  under  lAh'.V  safejrnurds.  the 
United  K>tales  can  testify  that  these  safeguards  are  fairly  ami  compe¬ 
tently  administered,  with  no  interference  with  the  normal  ojieration 
of  the  facility,  and  that  the  safe^znards  do  not  involve  timltie  Imrdeiis 
or  risks  to  the  host  country. 

In  a  speech  last  Saturday,  on  the  Sath  anniversary  of  the  first  atomic 
reaction,  I’resiihmt  Johnson  sj)oke  of  the  promise  of  the  atojn  and  of 
the  importance  that  the  United  States  places  on  the  successful  conclu¬ 
sion  of  an  eifective  nonproliferation  treaty  for  luiclear  wcajions.  On 
that  occasion  President  Joluisnn  said : 

We  ni'o  ir.viiiK  so  hard  to  assure  tl;  U  the  neacefni  beaelUs  of  the  atom  will 
he  shared  by  nil  mnnUliid — without  increasing,  at  the  same  time,  the  threat  of 
mu’lear  destruction. 

Wo  do  not  believe  that  the  safeguards  we  propose  in  that  treaty  will  interfere 
with  tlio  iieaoeful  activities  of  any  country. 

And  I  want  to  inalte  It  clear,  very  clear,  to  all  the  world  that  we  In  the  United 
States  are  not  asking  any  country  to  accept  safeguards  that  we  are  luiwilliug 
to  accept  ourselves.* 

My  own  country’s  experience  with  the  IAEA  safeguards  has  in 
volved  both  our  own  nuclear  facilities  and  our  bilateral  programs  for 
the  supply  of  nuclear  fuel  to  other  countries  for  peaceful  purposes. 
The  most  tangible  evidence  of  our  satisfaction  that  the  IAEA  safe¬ 
guards  have  not  hindered  our  peaceful  nuclear  programs  is  indicated 
by  President  Johnson’s  announcement  last  weelc.  The  President  an- 
nnuneed  that  tlio  United  States  will  permit  the  IAEA  to  apply  its 
safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the  Ihiited  States,  excluding 
only  those  with  direct  national  security  significtvnce,  when  snfe.gu.'irdp 
nre'applied  under  an  effective  nonproliferation  treaty. 

The  plants  opened  to  IAEA  inspection  and  safeguards  under  tl\is 
offer  will  cover  a  broad  range  of  United  States  nuclear  activities,  both 
governineidai  and  private,  including  the  fuel  in  nucle.ar-power  re¬ 
actors  owned  by  utilities  for  generating  electricity,  and  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  and  cliomical  reprocessing  of  such  fuel.  The  facilities  ojiened  to 
insp(>ction  will  include  many  which  are  among  the  most  advanced 
and  complex  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  tliero  is  no  greater  challenge  faced  by  our  generation 
than  the  challenge  to  devote  the  power  of  the  atom  "to  the  benefit  of 
man  and  not  to  his  destruction.  The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  through  its  system  of  safeguards,  has  developed  valuable 
meaiis’to  help  insure  that  tlie  atom  will  indeed  be  a  blessing  and  not 
a  ciii'se — and  that  the  new  plants  which  are  now  being  designed  and 
built  for  the  iieaceful  use  of  the  atom  will  not  be  diverted  from  the 
purposes  of  peace  for  w  liich  they  are  intended. 

I  roiiilirm  hero  today  the  determination  of  tlie  United  Slates  that 
the  power  of  (lie  atom  will  ’).>  dedicated  not  to  death  I  t  to  life. 

And — as  Prosideiit  Joliusoii  bus  said — we  invite  tlie  world’s  nations 
to  join  with  us. 


*  111  O'.  U.  I'll.'i, 
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General  Assembly  Resolution  2286  (XXII):  Treaty  for 
the  Prohil  ition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America, 
December  5,  1967  ‘ 

The  General  Assemhly^ 

ReeaMng  that  in  its  resolution  1911  (XVIII)  of  27  November  1963 
it  expressed  the  hope  that  the  States  of  Latin  America  would  carry 
out  studies  and  take  appropriate  measures  to  conclude  a  treaty  that 
would  jjrohibit  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin  America,^ 

Recailmg  aZso  that  in  the  same  resolution  it  voiced  its  contidence 
that,  once  such  a  treaty  was  concluded,  all  States,  and  particularly 
the  nuclear  Powers,  would  lend  it  their  full  co-opcratiou  for  the 
effective  realization  of  its  peaceful  aims, 

Qonsidering  that  in  its  resolution  2028  (XX)  of  19  November  1065 
it  established  the  principle  of  an  acceptable  balance  of  mutual  res])on- 
sibilities  and  obligations  of  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  rowel's,’ 

Bearing  in  that  in  its  resolution  2153  A  (XXI)  of  17  Novem¬ 
ber  1966  it  expressly  called  upon  all  nuclear-weapon  Powei's  to  refrain 
from  the  use,  or  the  threat  of  use,  of  nuclear  weapons  against  States 
which  might  conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  ensure  the  total 
absence  ofnuclear  weapons  in  their  respective  territories,* 

Noting  that  that  is  precisely  the  object  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  signed  at  Tlatololco. 

Mexico,  ^  twenty-one  Latin  American  States,’  which  are  convinced 
that  tlie  Treaty  will  constitute  a  measure  that  will  spare  their  peoples 
the  squandering  of  their  limited  resources  on  nuclear  armaments  and 
will  protect  them  against  possible  nuclear  attacks  on  tlieir  territories, 
that  it  will  bo  a  stimulus  to  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  in  the 
promotion  of  economic  and  social  development  and  that  it  will  act  ^ 

as  a  signifleant  contribution  towards  preventing  the  proliferation  of  « 

nuclear  weapons  and  as  a  powerful  factor  for  geiieiiil  and  complete  ^ 

disarmament, 

^  Noting^  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  signatory  States  that  all  existing 
States  within  the  zone  defined  in  the  Treaty  may  become  parties  to  the  ^ 
Treaty  v/ithout  any  restriction, 

Taking  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Treaty  contains  two  additional  ^ 

protocols  open,  r^pectively,  to  the  signature  of  States  whicli,  de  jure  jt 

or  de  faeto,  ava  internationally  responsible  for  territories  which  li(? 
within  the  limits  of  the  geographical  zone  cslabli'^hcd  in  tlie  'I'l-caty. 

’  A/RBS/2286  (XXII),  Dec.  8.  1967.  Tlie  resolution  was  approved  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  0,  with  28  abstentions,  The  following  countries  abstained;  Algeria, 

Botswana,  Bulgaria,  Burundi,  Uyelorussian  S.S.Il,,  Cameroon,  Cuba,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Prance,  Ghana,  Gu.vniin,  Hungary,  Kon.vn,  la'sotho,  I.iberin,  Mali.  .Mauri- 
tania,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Syria,  Togo,  Uganda,  Ukrainian  S.S.K.,  U.S.S.R.,  United 
Republic  of  Tanzania,  Upiier  A’oltn,  Yemen,  Zambia. 

’  Documrntu  on  Dixarmnincnt,  !9CiS,  pp.  C2S-029. 

'  Ibid.,  1965,  pp.  632-534. 

*jm.,  me,  pp.  748-749. 

’Ante,  pp.  38-4.3. 
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and  to  the  signature  of  States  possessing  nuclear  weapons,  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  co-operation  of  such  Stat^  is  necessary  for  the  greater 
effectiveness  of  the  Treaty, 

1.  Welcomes  with  special  satisfaction  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  of  Nuclear  Wep.lDons  in  Latin  America,  which  constitutes  an 
event  of  historic  significance  in  the  efforts  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  promote  international  peace  and  security 
and  which  at  the  same  time  establishes  the  right  of  Latin  American 
countries  to  use  nuclear  energy  for  demonstrated  peaceful  purposes 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  economic  and  social  development  of  their 
]ieoples; 

2.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  give  their  full  co-operation  to  ensure 
that  the  regime  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  enjoys  the  universa’  observ¬ 
ance  to  which  its  lofty  principles  and  noble  aims  entitle  it; 

3.  Recommeiids  States  which  ate  or  may  become  signatories  of  the 
Treaty  and  those  contemplated  in  Additional  Protocol  I  of  tlve  Treaty 
to  strive  to  take  all  the  measures  within  their  power  to  ensure  tiiat  the 
Treaty  speedily  obtains  tlie  widest  possible  application  among  them ; 

4.  Invites  Powers  possessing  nuclear  weapons  to  sign  and  ratify 
Additional  Protocol  II  of  the  1  i-eaty  os  soon  as  possible. 


Interview  of  Foreign  Minister  Couve  de  Murville  With 
France-Soir  {Extract},  December  6,  1967  ‘ 


«  I  •  f  •  •  • 

[Question;]  And  the  other  initiative  that  the  Government  took  seven 
years  ago  in  favor  of  atomic  disarmament,''  has  not  the  moment  come 
to  renew  it? 

[Couve  de  Murville ;]  At  that  time,  he  replied,  there  was  talk  for  the 
lirst  time  of  detente,  it  had  even  been  decided  to  have  a  summit  con¬ 
ference  in  Paris.  Things  tui'iied  out  differently.  One  can  speak  of  dis¬ 
armament  only  if  the  atmospliore  is  favorable. 

f  Questio-n;]  xVnd  the  Moscow  Treaty  on  the  cessation  of  certain  nuclear 
te-ts?  And  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty  ?  * 

[Coure  de  Murville;]  Those  are  not  disarmament  agreements.  Those 
are  agreements  among  the  Big  Powoi*s  to  take  care  of  the  others.  No, 
we  will  be  able  to  speak  seriously  when  the  international  contest  lends 
itself  to  it.  That  means  that  the  war  in  Viot-Nam  must  end.  That  is  the 
basic  thing.  If  that  war  stops,  everything  will  become  possible  again, 
and  you  can  be  sure  that  wo  will  bo  the  first — then — to  talk  about 
disarmament. 


’  France-Soir,  Dec.  6, 19C7.  Informi.i  U.S.  Embassy  translation. 
’  Documents  on  Disarmament,  I960,  pp.  80-81, 

"  Ibid.,  1963,  pp.  201-203. 

'Ante.  pp.  33S-341. 
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Intei'ltn  Report  of  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament 
Comtnitree  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission,  December  7,  1967  " 

1.  Tl>o  Confcipncp  of  the  Eighteen-Xnlion  Coniniittt'e.  oil  Dissmim- 
iiwiiit  Mihmits  !o  tl'o  l'nito<l  Nalioiis  Gciienil  Assoinbly  iiiul  lo  llu' 
IbiiU'd  Xi'.tions  r)isarm!iiiu'nt  Coiniiiission  nn  iiileriin  report  of  tlio 
Committop's  deliberations  on  the  questions  before  it  for  the  period 
from  ‘21  Febnmry  to  7  December  1907. 

‘2.  Re  present  lit  ivcs  of  the  following  Stales  continued  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  the  Committee;  Brn/.il,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Cana 
Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Italy,  Mexico,  Xigoria,  Boland,  Ro¬ 
mania,  Sweden,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Ropublic.s,  United  Arab 
Republic,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

3.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Co-Chainnen,  member.^  of  the 
Coniniitteo  reconvened  the  Conference  on  21  February  1967  and  have 
held  two  sossUms.  The  first  session  recessed  on  23  March  1967  and  the 
second  reconvened  on  18  May  1967. 

4.  In  view  of  tlio  approaching  ndjourmnent  of  the  twenty-second 
session  of  tlie  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  the  need  for  tlie 
Eighteen-X'ation  Committee  to  remain  in  session  in  order  to  expedite 
its  work  on  a  draft  non-proliferation  treaty,  the  Committee  has  decided 
to  submit  this  interim  status  report  to  tl\e  General  Assembly  and  to 
the  Disarmament  Commission. 

5.  Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
resolution  2153  A  (XXI),-  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  has  uiuler- 
taken  intensive  consideration  of  a  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation 
ot  nuclear  weapons.  Representatives  particijiatiug  in  the  work  of  the 
Committee  have  made  valnahlc  contributions  towards  tlie  aeliievenient 
of  a  treaty  which  would  ho  in  conformity  with  that  resolution.  These 
contributions  are  contained  in  the  public  records  of  the  Committee.  The 
Committee,  has  already  nuule  substantial  progress,  iiltliougli  a  final 
draft  lias  not  as  yet  been  achieved.  Since  tne  Committee  has  concen¬ 
trated  its  major  elfovts  on  the  elubo ration  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty, 
it  reports  regarding  the  item  "Question  of  general  and  complete  di's- 
aruuimeiit"  (General  Assembly  resolution  2162  C  (XXI)  and  the 
item  "Elimination  of  foreign  military  bases  in  the  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America'’  (General  Assembly  resolution  216.') 
(XXI)),'*  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  tiie  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  matters.  With  respect  to  the  item  "Urgent  need  for 
suspension  of  nuclear  and  tlicnnomulear  tests"  (General  Assi'iiibly 
resolution  ‘2163  (XXI)),’  the  Committee  rejmrts  that  it.  has  hebl  a 
valuable  discussion  regarding  this  matter  in  which  several  ilelegations 
made  important  contributions. 


'A/6951  niHl  DC/‘Z20,  Dec.  7,  1067,  The  report  wag  also  distributed  as 
BNDC/208. 

’Docttwiciifs  fin  Disarmamcttl,  J966,  pp.  74S-740. 

’  Jbid.,  pp.  700-500. 

‘/bid.,  p.  804. 

‘/bid.,  pp.  803-^03. 
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•  Sinci'  llip  Ei<;lil('i'n-Xiil i(^n  (^iinniiilt'c  is  cimfiimin^  its  work 
will)  a  \  iow  tn  iiit iufr  a  tlrafl  tn-alv  "ii  ilii'  imu  |iroli iVrat inii  nf 

inii'K'ar  \M’apons,  it  is  vumblt'  at  this  timi>  t<i  pritvidr  a  rrpurt  mi  lliis 
(]Ucstioii  I’or  ihoi’oiisidcrtition  of  llu'  I'liitnl  Nations  (ioiu  ial  As-ciiihly 
i)!'  the  I'nitrcl  Nations  Disarniament  C'onunissioii.  'riio  Coiiiinittoe  in- 
toiuls  to  suhinit  a  full  roport,  including  all  ndcvaiil  iloi  uincnts,  as  soon 
as  possible. 

T.  This  report  is  submitted  the  Co-Chairmen  on  beh.ilf  of  the 
ConfeixMice  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

{."'/oncd)  A.  A.  IlosiiciiiN  (Slf/»fd)  W'.ni.iAM  C.  Eo.stkh 

tCni  n  of  Soviet  Socialist  Rvimblics)  tl'nited  States  of  America) 


Statement  by  Foreign  Minister  Brandt  to  the  Bundestag 
(Extract],  December  7,  1967  * 


As  far  as  worldwide  measures  toward  armament  limitation  and 
mti'lear  armament  are  concerned  we  all  know  that  in  the  current  year 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  iigured  in  the  center  of  inter¬ 
national  interest.  Alternative  proposals  were  gmierally  not  considered 
desirable,  and  some  (luartei's  would  even  have  considered  these  a  liin- 
draiice  to  the  cll’orts  toward  the  NPT,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  tliat 
there  exists  a  resolution  of  the  General  As.scmhlv  of  the  United  Nat  ions 
of  Novomlicr  -f,  11)06,  tiiat  forbids  such  hindraiicc.'' 

Tile  Federal  Government's  altitude  toward  an  NPT  was  outlined 
to  the  High  House  in  Anril.^  In  a  preceding  aide  memoire  of  April  7  of 
this  year  we  had  also  developed  some  ideas  of  our  own  regarding  the 
associat  ion  of  a  po,"%.sibie  NIH'  witli  furtlic-r-iT-acl'iing  mc^tsures  for  ar- 
inamont  limitation,^  Like  other  countries  wo  took  up,  for  example,  the 
idea  of  a  complete  test  ban. 

AVliile  discussing  nuclear  matters  I  would  like  to  recall  an  earlier 
German  ])rop<isal  that  suggested  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  micloar 
weapons  in  all  of  Europe  on  a  reciprocal  basis  and  tmder  oll’ective 
control.'’  Although  we  are  not  a  meinlier  of  the  Geneva  Disarmament 
(’onference,  we  exercised  a  fairly  important  influence  ou  the  pre.seiU 
draft  of  an  NPT,"  especially  where  the  purpose  was  and  is  to  make 
i-U'iif — or  at  least  clearer— the  connection  with  furllier  measures  of 
disarmanu'iit  and  ponce  keeping.  In  view  of  the  erroneous  notions  fre¬ 
quently  lU’ovniling  abroad  1  deem  it  iinportmit  to  slate  at  (liis  point 
that  we  did  neither  obs(  met  nor  voice  negative  criticism.  Instead  we  co¬ 
operated  Constructively  and  hwked  after  tluvo  vital  interests;  the  non- 


'  Dopnrtmoiit  of  State  Dies.  U.S.  Embns.sy  translation. 
’  lloru-iiicuts  nn  IUsni'mamciit,  IQGO,  pp.  CS0-0S7. 

*  .iM/c.  PI).  200-210). 

'Ante,  pp  170-1 S2. 

’  Ihii  uDu  nl.i  till  l)ixa>  t»aincHt,  1066,  pp.  lCS-171. 
•-■I'l/r,  pp  .‘i3.S-2ll. 
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impairment  of  the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom  (which  is  vital  for  an  in¬ 
dustrial  country  like  the  Federal  Uopublic  of  Germany)  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  common  energy  market  in  a  growing  Europe  (which  is  vital 
for  this  ,  "Owin  '  Europe),  and  our  legitimate  security  interest  within 
the  Allian^.'. 

The  work  on  the  NPT  has  not  yet  been  concluded,  and  an  overall 
assessment  will  only  be  possible  when  the  final  text  is  available.  Never- 
tlu-less,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  important  announcement  President 
Johnson  made  last  Saturday  when  he  declared  his  readiness  to  submit 
the  American  non-inilitary  nuclear  installations  to  controls  within  the 
framework  ot  the  NPTL'.’  The  British  Government,  as  it  told  us  in  the 
spring,  is  re>ady  to  do  the  same.®  From  our  point  of  view  these  are  good 
steps  in  current  ellorts  toward  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  control 
problem  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  reciprocity. 

In  view  of  my  rosponsiDility  as  Minister  of  ^'oreign  Aifairs,  and  in 
view  of  die  fact  that  we  meet  with  distrust  not  -mly  in  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  (a  fact  that  is  fr^uently  overlooked),  I  deem  it  very  important 
to  emphasize  once  again  the  fourfold  self-restriction  exercised  by  tiie 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  the  nuclear  field :  Renunciatioi  of  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons;  renunciation  of  the  power  of  control 
over  nuclear  weapons  or,  more  precisely  said :  Nuclear  explosives ;  sub- 
mittmg  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  to  control  of  EURATOM ;  and 
supporting  the  principle  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  his  speech  yesterday  the  Minister  of  Defense  made  it  plain  once 
again  that  it  is  the  goal  of  Gorman  policy  to  help  create  a  peace  order 
in  and  for  Europe  that  insures  all  European  countries  a  sufticient  meas¬ 
ure  of  stability  and  also  provides  for  n  hist  and  lasting  solution  of  the 
German  qu^tion.  This  means  that  a  European  peace  order  is  more 
than  a  security  system.  A  peace  order  must  be  conceived  which  not  only 
reduces  the  accmnulation  of  military  iwwer,  but  more  importantry 
reduces  political  tensions,  reconciles  conflicting  infere-sts,  and  promotes 
understanding  among  the  nations  and  the  cooperation  among  the  states 
in  order  to  create  a  solid  foundation  for  a  goM  European  future. 

Such  a  peace  order  presupposes  that  the  military  confrontation  s 
reduced  and  finally  overcome,  that  the  )ustified  security  interests  of  tn.e 
European  nations  are  duly  considei'ed,  and  that  armaments  are  re¬ 
duced  and  control  mechanisms  strengthened  by  agreement  or,  prior  to 
agreements,  by  parallel,  adequate  action.  I  recall,  for  example,  the 
German  proposal  regarding  the  exchange  of  maneuver  observers  about 
which  hilaternl  agreements  might  be  conchukd.* 

I  don’t  think  it  would  bo  realistic  to  expect  a  grand  solution  of  the 
European  problems  today  or  in  the  immediate  future.  It  is  also  for  this 
reason  that  wo  do  not  consider  it  meaningful  to  chase  after  the  idea 
of  a  European  security  conference  which,  in  accordance  with  the  pat¬ 
tern  we  are  familiar  with,  would  merely  serve  the  specific  aims  of  a 
particular  group  of  European  countrie.s.  A  conference  about  que-stions 
of  European  security  and  the  European  peace  order  will  certainly  come 


’  Anto,  pp.  013-016. 

*  p.  016. 

'  Document!  on  Disarmament,  1966,  p.  173 
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nliout  one  It  niust  1)R  well  prepiued,  ho.  ever,  and  the  time  must 
be  ripe  for  it. 

Ill  the  meiintinie  we  .shall  ndvoeate  and  seek  to  insure  that  the  alli- 
iiiiee — and  when  1  say  alliance  I  iiieaii  the  alliance  inclndinc  its 
Anieric^ui  pillar — considei’s  the  question  and  works  on  tlic  problem 
of  what  the  elements  of  European  security  and  a  European  peace  order 
are  to  resemble.  This  certainly  can  no  lon"or  be  done  for  the  benetit  of 
archivo.<;  a  id  e.xpert  committee^:,  for  our  people  want  to  know,  just 
like  all  the  other  peoples  of  Europe,  what  the  plan  looks  like  by 
which  the  biji  common  European  house  can  be  bu'lf . 


Maltese  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First  Com- 
niittee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Use  of  Chemical, 
Biological,  and  Radiological  Weapons,  December  7, 
1967  ‘ 

The  General  Assembly, 

Connulcring  that  I  hr*  use  of  some  of  the  chemical,  bioloyical  and 
radiolof^ical  weapons  which  liave  been  or  a>‘e  bcinjr  developed  may 
constitute  a  great  throat  to  mankind, 

Believing  tliat  people  of  the  world  should  he  made  aware  of  this 
threat, 

Xoiing  that  tho  Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  U.so  in  War 
of  Aspliyxiating,  Poisonous  or  other  Gases  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  WariaiD  dated  17  Jimo  ‘  could  usefully  be.  reviewed 
w  .(h  the.  purpose  of  revision,  updating  or  replacement, 

1. /Gco>n?nenBs  that  the  Eiglitwn-Na( ion  Disarmament  Counnitli'c 
consider  as  a  matter  of  urgency  tho  problems  relating  to  the-  use  of 
cheinical,  biological  and  radiological  weapons  with  a  view  to  iwision, 
ujrdai  in<ror  re|'iaccnient  of  tne  (Ionova  Protocol  for  the  Prohibit  i<>n  of 
L  so  ill  War  of  Asphyxiating  Poisonous  or  other  Gases  and  of  Bacteri¬ 
ological  Methods  of  Warfaie,  and  to  iv-port  to  the.  General  As.seml)ly  at 
it.s  twenty-third  session: 

2.  Imuies  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  if  it  be¬ 
lieves  it  would  facilitate  such  consideration,  to  establish  a  sub- 
conimittee  for  the  above  purix>.so; 

Regnvsts  the  Seci’etary-General  to  jirejiare  a  concise  report  on  the 
nature  and  probable  eH’ccts  of  existing  chemical,  biological  and  radio¬ 
logical  weapons  and  on  the  economic  and  health  implications  of  the 
possible  use  of  such  weapons  witli  particular  reference,  to  Stales  that 
are. not  in  a  position  to  establish  comprcheiisivi'  melhodsof  protection; 

4.  liecomnu  nds  tJiat  the  report  be  ba.sed  on  accessible  material  and 
^irepai-ed  with  tho  assistance  of  qualified  consultant  experts  a)ipointed 
Ij-  'he  .'secrclaiy-(ic’'  '’  ;il  ; 


'  .\ -C.!  /L,  111.  Dec.  ".  liKiT.  Itenlacwl  by  ibe  fevUtHl  dnift  re.^olulioii  «if  Dec.  IS 
I  {•'•''t.  ji.  OTU  j . 

^  iHiiarmnuxcnt  riMa  Sreuvity:  A  VoUcvtvm  of  pp, 
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5.  Retpiests  further  that  tlio  report  be  transmitted  to  the  Eighteen- 
No.tion  Disarmament  Committee  and  to  Governments  of  llembcr 
States  in  time  to  permit  its  consideration  at  the  twent y-tliird  session  of 
the  General  Assembly. 


General  Assembly  Resolution  2289  (XXII):  Conclusion 
of  a  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  December  8,  1967  ^ 

7'he  (retiercd  Asse7}wlp. 

RecaJling  the  Declaration  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nucleiu- 
and  thermonuclear  weapons  contained  in  resolution  1653  (XVI)  of 
24  November  1961,“ 

Reaffirming  its  conviction,  expressed  in  resolution  2164  (XXT)  of 
5  December  1966,  that  the  signing  of  a  convention  on  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapons  would  greatly  facil¬ 
itate  negotiations  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  cxmtrol  and  give  further  impetus  to  the  search  for  a 
solution  of  the  urgent  problem  of  nuclear  disai  mament,® 

Considering  that  it  is  necessai^y,  in  view  of  the  present  international 
situation,  to  make  new  efforts  aimed  at  expediting  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  prohibition  of  tlie  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 

1.  Expresses  its  canviction  that  it  is  essential  to  continue  urgently 
the  examination  of  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  of  the  conclusion  of  an  appropriate  international 
convention; 

2.  Urges  all  States,  in  this  connexion,  to  examine  in  the  light  of  the 
Declaration  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  resolution  1653 
(XVI)  the  question  of  the  prohibitio'  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  draft  convention  on  the  pronibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  praposed  by  the  Union  or  Soviet  Socialist  Republics '  and 
such  other  proposals  as  may  be  made  on  this  question  and  to  undertake 
negotiations  concerning  the  conclusion  of  an  appropriate  coiivention 
through  the  convening  of  an  international  conference,  by  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  or  directly  between  States ; 

3.  Requests  the  Seci'etary-General  to  c.i’ansmit  the  draft  convention  on 
the  jirohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  proposed  by  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  records  of  the  meetings  of  the 
First  Committee  relating  to  the  discussion  of  the  item  entitled  “Con¬ 
clusion  of  a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 


’  A/UES/22S9  (XXII),  Dec.  11,  1067.  The  resolution  w.as  approved  by  a  vote  of 
77  to  0,  with  20  ab.stentions,  The  following  countries  absiaiueti:  Australia,  Uel- 
eiuui,  Bunna,  Canada,  China,  Cuba.  Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Malawi,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nonvay, 
Philippines,  Porhigai,  Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  ThaUaad, 
Turkey,  U.K.,  U.S. 

’  nocummts  on  Disarmament,  JOGl,  pp.  648-650. 

’  Ifnd.,  J96G,  pp.  8fi3-804. 

‘  Ante,  pp.  420-421. 
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Oils”  to  all  States  Members  of  the  UiiitocI  Nations  and  to  tlie  Confcr- 
enco  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament. 


Statement  by  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Kuznetsov  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  General 
and  Complete  Disarmament,  December  11,  1967* 

The  Soviet  Government  lias  always  attached  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  problem  of  disarmament.  It  considers  the  achievement  of  dis¬ 
armament  to  be  a  factor  of  great  importance  for  world  peace.  In  its 
statement  today  the  Soviet  delegation  intends  to  dwell  primarily  on 
the  que-stion  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

In  1D59  we  stated  that  general  and  complete  disarmament  wa,s  the 
most  important  question  facing  the  world,  and  we  invited  Governments 
to  bend  every  effort  to  arrive  at  a  constructive  solution,  expressing  the 
liope  that  an  agreement  on  measures  leading  to  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control  would  be  prepared 
in  full  detail  and  would  load  to  an  agreement  as  soon  as  possible.^  Tlic 
decision  of  tlie  General  Assembly,  which  was  adopted  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Soviet  Union,®  was  intended  to  encourage  States  to  jnit  an  end 
to  the  arms  race,  to  stop  squandering  immense  amounts  of  money  in 
maim faetu ring  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  to  reduce  progressively 
their  existing  aimed  forces  and  ultimately  to  do  away  with  them 
altogether,  as  well  as  to  liquidate  the  stockpiles  of  all  weapons, 
including  nuclear  weapons. 

Millions  of  human  beings,  since  the  beginning  of  history,  have 
wished  to  acliieve  that  objective  and  today,  when  the  threat  of  a  nuclear 
v\  ar  of  annihilation  is  more  than  ever  possible,  millions  of  people 
who  have  lived  tlirougli  and  know  the  effects  of  war  and  the  suffering 
and  destruction  that  it  brings  are  hoping  for  lasting  and  stable  peace 
and,  tlicrefore,  want  disarmament. 

However,  althougli  eight  yeam  liave  passed  since  the  United  Nations 
declared  that  the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  was 
the  most  important  (jnestion  facing  tlie  world,  we  have  ceme  no  nearer 
to  the  practical  solution  of  that  problem.  It  is  time  that  in  1961,  It  62, 
1963,  1965  and  1966  tlie  General  Assembly  stressed  again  and  again 
the  immen.se  importance  of  the  question  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
annamont  and  tlie  need  to  find  a  speedy  solution  to  that  problem.'* 
In  the  coui’so  of  tliosc  eight  yeara  ihe  question  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  has  been  a  constant  subject  of  negotiations  among  States, 
ye(  no  agreement  ha.s  as  yet  been  ncliieved. 

According  to  the  interim  report  of  the  Eigliteen-Nation  C’oiimiitteo 
on  Disarmament,  which  we  received  a  few  days  ago,  we  know  that 
‘his  year,  in  acconlance  willi  a  decision  of  the  twenty-first  session  of 


‘  A/C.l/Py.iryiO,  pp.  11-2(5. 

’  Sep  Documents  on  Disannement,  vol,  II.  pp.  1452  ff. 

'  Ihid.,  p.  .55-1.5. 

'Spp  ma..  19GI,  pp.  ’Ml-742:  ihid..  1992.  vol.  II.  pp.  1072-1073;  ihid  ,  t09S, 
pp.  024-625 ;  ihid.,  19G5,  pp.  022-623 ;  ihid.,  196G,  pp.  790-sOO. 
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the  General  Assembly,  it  has  dealt  primarily  with  the  probl^,•m  of 
drafting  a  treaty  on* the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to  that  work.*  Taking  into  account 
the  present  situation  in  the  world,  and  in  particular  the  threat  of  the 
acquisition  of  nuclear  arms  by  certain  circles  which  follow  iwlicies 
which  are  particularly  dangerous,  it  was  quite  logical  for  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  to  concentrate  its  euorts  on  the  problem  of  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  Accoi’dingly  we  note  with  satis¬ 
faction  that  in  its  interim  report  the  Committee  indicates  that  progress 
has  alre4vdy  been  made  although  a  final  draft  has  not  yet  been 
achieved. 

It  would  probably  be  opportune  for  this  twenty-second  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  taking  note  of  the  work  already  done,  to  ask 
the  Eighte.en-Nation  Committee  to  reach  agreement  as  soon  a.s  possible 
on  the  text  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  wea]ions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  dealing  primarily  with  the 
question  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  this  year,  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee.,  as  can  be  seen  from  its  report,  has  not 
been  able  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  examining  the  question  of  gcaoral 
and  complete  disarmament.  That  fact  emjihasi/.es  even  more  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  General  Assembly  to  make  strenuous  efforts  in  the 
near  futui’c  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  it  has  systematically  bent 
every  effort  to  achieve  progress  in  concessions  and  negotiations  toVards 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  Our  country  sincerely  wishes  to 
see  this  iiroblem  solved,  and  this  is  not  a  tactical  or' te•mporar\• 
nlanoe^^vre  in  the  international  arena  but  the  expression  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  socialist,  society  and  the  socialist  State.  In  our  country 
there  are  no  social  groups  which  pursue  goals  of  conquest  or  wliicli 
seek  any  materia!  or  otlier  interests  in  the  armaments  race  and  in 
militaristic  policies.  If  we  seek  to  strengthen  our  defences  in  condi¬ 
tions  when  no  progreas  is  being  achieved  in  disarmament  negotiations, 
and  viien  certain  Powers  are  intensifying  the  armaments  race  and 
jnii-suing  a  policy  of  aggression  in  the  international  arena,  wo  do  so 
solely  in  orcier  to  ensure  the  security  of  our  country  and  that  of  our 
fri'^nds  and  allies. 

Allow  me  to  remind  the  Committee  of  the  main  facts  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  general  and  complete  disarmanienl  in  recent 
years. 

On  18  December  {19  Septeinher']  1959  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the 
fourteenth  se.ssion  of  the  General  Assembly  submitted  a  draft  Doclara- 
lion  on  general  aJid  complete  disarmament  which  explained  the  urgent 
need  for  radical  measures,  and  presented  to  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  the  firet  draft  of  a  programme  of  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament.®  Following  that  the  Soviet  Government  worked  out  and 
presented  in  1960,  first  in  the  Ten-Nation  Committee  on  Disarnuunent ' 
and  then  at  the  fifteenth  st'ssion  of  the  General  Assembly,'*  the  fnnda- 

“  .t»fc.  pij.  022-623. 

^  hnt  iimi  nil  on  Di.mrmmncnt,  vol.  II,  lip.  rt<!0-1-iT  i. 

’  Ihiir.  IflGO.  pp,  100-111. 

'  Ibiil.,  pp.  241-2-18. 
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mental  provisions  of  a  treaty  on  general  .and  vomplete  disannanient. 
Jn  those  proposals  Miei-e  was  a  oonoreto  plan  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  fight  of  the  vi<’ws  of 
many  other  States  expressed  after  the  adoption  by  the  fourteenlli 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  a  resohition  on  gonei'al  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament.® 

The  main  characterislic  of  onr  plan  for  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  from  the  very  beginning  consisted  in  carrying  ont  from  the 
very  first  stage  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  fundamental 
measui'es  which  womd  in  practice  deprive  States  of  the  possibility  of 
waging  large-scale  war,  especially  a  nuclear  war.  We  are  con\  inced 
that  only  such  an  approach  can  ensure  true  security  for  all  States 
during  tlie disarmament  process  when  there  isa  progressive  liquidation 
of  armed  forces. 

In  confonnity  with  that  approach,  which  we  have  been  advocating 
during  the  whole  course  of  negotiations  on  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament,  tlie  Soviet  Union,  in  its  propo-sals  of  1960,  put  forward  as  a 
most  impoitant  measure  during  the  firot  stage  of  tlisarmament  the 
elimination  of  (he  means  of  dcdiverv  of  nuclear  weapons,  that  is  to 
say,  of  military  rockets,  military  planes  and  submarines  that  wme 
capable,  of  carrying  rockets  witli  nuclear  warheads,  as  well  as  all 
other  means  of  delivery  of  nuclear  charges,  bombs  and  sliells. 

Havini^  put  forward  those  proposals,  the  Soviet  Union  took  up  a 
firm  lino  in  order  to  obtain  as  a  romiltof  negotiations  tlie  working  out 
of  an  agreement  on  general  and  complete  cTisarmainont  acceptable  to 
nil  parties. 

In  1961^  following  our  initiative,  there  wore  bilateral  Soyiet-Ameri- 
can  negotiations  which  led  to  an  agreement  on  certain  principles  for 
disarmament  negotiations  that  was  presented  to  the  sixteenth  session 
of  the  General  Aaseinblv.'®  The  question  of  the  ci-eation  of  a  new  ne- 
gotiafing  organ  was  settled  then,  an  organ  composed  of  representatives 
of  socialist  countries,  Stute.s  members  of  'Western  militai-y  blocs  and 
non-aligned  countries,  which  was  called  the  Eightecn-iS’’afion  Dis¬ 
armament  (''ommittee.  In  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  sixteenth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  again  on  our  initiative,  a  provision  was  in¬ 
cluded  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  should  im¬ 
mediately  start  negotiations  in  order  to  reaich  agreement  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international  control.” 

As  soon  as  the  Eighteen-Nation  Di.sannament  Conimittoo  met  on 
1.0  March  1962,  the  Soviet  delegation  sulunitted  a  draft  treaty  on  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  disarmament.'-  That  di  aft  contained  a  detailed  jn’o- 
granime  for  carrying  out  general  and  complete  disarnianent  in  three 
stages  over  ,a,  [period  of  tliiw  or  four  veal’s.  Our  draff  was  presented  a-^: 
a  basis  for  negotiations.  Later  on  wo  demonstrated  in  pr.actice  that  we 
wanted  to  find  agreed  .solutions  for  all  concrete  questions  arising  as 
a  result  of  negotiations  on  general  and  comi)lete  disarmament. 

In  subsequent  months,  at  the  fir.sf  sessions  of  the  hlighteen-Nation 
Disarmumeiit  Counnittee,  the  .Soviet  Thilon,  in  or<!er  In  Itring  \  ariou« 

"  tn'i-  ifir,!).  vol.  II.  p. 
ihiit..  inci.  pp. 

”  IlM..  pp.  711-712. 
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positions  closer,  expressed  its  willingness  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
Western  countries  concerning  tho  order  for  the  reduction  of  conven¬ 
tional  weapons,”  made  concessions  in  the  held  of  tho  levels  of  armed 
forces  at  various  stages  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,”  and 
agreed  to  prolong  somewhat  the  time  period  for  the  carrjdng  out  of 
the  disarmament  programme.” 

During  the  negotiations,  tho  United  States  and  other  Western 
Powers  proposed  that  a  certain  amount  of  nuclear  weapons  and  means 
of  delivery  should  he  kept  until  the  very  end  of  the  disarmament 
process.”  The  Soviet  Union  docideil  again  to  meet  its  j>artners  half 
way  on  this  imnortant  question.  The  Soviet  I’nion  declared  itself  ready 
to  agree  (o  allowing  (he  nuclear  rowel's  to  koe]>  a  Icind  of  [luclea'r 
umhrella  until  the  vei’y  end  of  tho  disanmunent  process  if  tlic  other 
party  considered  it  necessary  to  keep  it  during  tlie  disarmament 
process.” 

That  action  was  nniver.sally  greote-d  a.-^  .an  expression  of  the  gnodv-ill 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  its  interest  in  seeing  the  negotiations  suc¬ 
ceed.  It  yu'ovoked  a  large-scale  positive  reaction  on  the  ]'>art  of  the  over- 
whclmii^  majority  of  States,  including  the  members  of  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Uisaimainent  Committee,  M-any  of  the  participating  States  in 
tho  negotiations  made  constant  eft’orls  to  use  ti>  (he  utmost  the  new 
favourahlo.  possibilities  re.snlling  from  that  lu'oijosal  of  (be  Soviet 
Union.  Unfortunately,  all  that  was  in  vain. 

The  question  arises;  Why  is  it  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarma¬ 
ment  Committee  in  recent  years  has  not  moved  forward  .and  lias  not 
achieved  any  progress  in  negotiations  towards  general  and  complete 
disarmament?  Wo  can  say  in  clear  conscience  that  it  is  not  tho  Soviet 
Union  wliich  is  responsible;  it  is  not  onr  country  wbicli  is  responsible 
for  tiio  sterility  of  those  negotiations. 

Who  i)laccd  obstacles  on  the  road  to  progress  in  those  negotiations? 
To  answer  that  question,  let  us  look  at  tlio  facts.  'Die  facts  show  tliaf 
responsibility  for  tho  aiisenco  of  progress  in  negoiialions  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament  beiong.s  to  the  Wesiern  Powers,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  Ignited  States.  From  the  very  beginning  of  those  nego¬ 
tiations  it  proclaimed  that  general  ami  complete  disarmament  was 
tantainouni  to  general  and  complete  chaos.  It  was  coiniwlled,  under  tho 
jiressure  of  public  opinion,  to  recognize  in  words  that  general  and 
complete  disarmament  would  be  a  desirable  goal;  in  deeds,  it  lias 
always  looked  for  pretexts  in  order  to  evade  agreement,  even  when  the 
other  party  met  it  half-way  and  accejited  its  own  proposals.  It  put  for¬ 
ward  new  proposals  which  would  not  lead  to  disarmament,  hut  which 
would  perpetuate  the  means  of  delivery  of  unclear  weapons  and  legal¬ 
ize  the  maintenance  of  foreign  bases. 

In  jioint  of  fact,  o’.ir  Western  partners  in  the  disarmament  negotia¬ 
tions  do  not  start  from  the  premise  tb.at  there  will  be  agreement  on 
general  and  complefe  disarmament,  but  rather  that  the  armaments 
race  will  increase  in  pace.  The  Ignited  .‘States  during  tlie  past  tliree 
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yenrs  has  increased  its  military  expenditures  by  more  than  $30,000 
million.  The  United  States  is  now  waging  on  an  ever-larger  scale  an 
aggicssi\  o  war  in  Viet-Nain,  using  means  of  mass  destiniction,  such  aa 
gas  and  chemical  weapons,  which  arc  prohibited  by  the  Geneva  Proto¬ 
col  of  1925.  The  United  States  encourages  Israeli  aggression  against 
the  Arab  States,  threatens  the  security  of  socialist  Cuba  and  supports 
in  l  arious  parts  of  the  world  military-reactionar3'  i-egimes  which 
oppress  the  popular  movements  towards  freedom  and  independence. 
All  this  leads  to  a  worsening  of  the  international  situation,  increases 
the  danger  of  a  world  conflict  and,  of  course,  cannot  but  compel  peace- 
loving  States  1  o  take  measures  to  ensure  their  security. 

It  must  be  said  that  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mittee  there  are  States  that  are  obstructing  agreement  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  but  there  are  also  such  States  outside  that 
Committee.  We  have  in  mind,  above  all,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  The  political  situation  in  that  State  can  now  he  described 
ns  one  of  unbridled  propaganda  for  revenge  and  militarism.  Tens  of 
millions  of  marks  are  again  being  devoted  to  armaments. 

The  divisions  of  the  Brindc-nrehr  are  marching  up  and  down  .again, 
and  they  differ  from  the  W chrm-acht  divisions  omy  in  that  their  arma¬ 
ments  and  equipment  are  more  modem.  In  West  Germany  we  hear 
ever  more  insolent  voices  demanding  changes  in  boundaries  created  as 
a  result  of  the  Second  World  War  in  Europe.  Irredentist  threats  are 
heard  against  neighbouring  States. 

In  this  connexion,  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  note  of  tlie  Soviet 
Government  to  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
dated  8  December  of  this  j’ear.’®  Of  course,  there  are  now  forces  in  the 
world  which  will  not  allow  the  revenge-seekers  of  West  Germany  to 
carry  out  their  criminal  plans.  13ut  the  danger  to  peace  emanating  from 
West  Germany  does  not  detract  from  this  fact. 

There  is  no  ouestion  linked  to  disarmament  which  people  in  Bonn 
do  not  try  to  sabotage.  Tliere  is  no  proposal  to  .strengtlien  peace  which 
tlie  revenge-seekers  of  West  Germanj’  do  not  try  to  undermine  and 
subvert. 

The  absence  of  progress  in  negotiations  for  general  and  complete 
disarinanicnt  cannot  but  cause  alarm  among  all  those  States  interested 
in  a  lasting  peace  and  all  jieace-loving  forces.  The  report  of  the  Secre- 
tarv-General  of  the  United  Nations  on  tlio  implications  and  possible 
effects  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  full  of  this  sense  of  alarm.  It  has 
been  drafted  by  a  group  of  leading  scientists  and  experts  from  various 
countries :  Poland,  Mexico,  the  Soviet  Union.  Sweden,  France,  Canada, 
Japan,  Nigeria,  the  United  States  of  America,  Norway,  India  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Examining  the  question  of  a  convention  prohibiting  the  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  the  Soviet  delegation  and  others  .already  quoted  some 
passages  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Gcjier,al  put  forwai’d  in 
order  to  justify  the  need  to  take  urgent  measures  to  prob.ibit  tlm  use 
of  nuclear  wc,  pons,  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  armaments  race  and 
disann.ameut.  Wo  should  now  like  to  draw  (he  attention  of  repmsenta- 
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lives  of  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  conclusions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report  of  the  Seci-etarj’-Geneial.  These  conclusions  are 
most  eloquent  and  specific : 

,  .  ,  Thr  sohitiiin  nt  tin*  prolilclii  of  oiisnriiiK  si-ciifity  cannot  lie  fonnil  in  an 
iiKTciiHt'  in  tin*  nninlifr  of  States  iiosscssinR  nnclcni'  wt'iinons  or.  liulcoil,  in  tlu' 
retention  of  nnclenr  weniions  by  the  I'owers  cnriTiitly  iiosscssint?  t!\c!ii.  .  .  . 
S<>eni'ity  for  all  eoniilries  of  the  world  nn;st  he  sonjrht  throiiKli  the  eliniinntion 
of  all  .stockiiiles  of  unclear  wenf.ons  and  the  iianniii);  of  their  nse,  l>y  way  of 
general  and  comiilete  disarmament. 

The  Secretary-General  continues; 

,  .  .  whatever  the  path  to  national  and  international  secnril.v  in  the  future, 
it  i.<5  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  further  spread  and  elnboration  of  iiuelear 
weapons.  The  threat  of  the  Immeasurable  disaster  which  eonld  befall  mankind 
wore  nuclear  war  ever  to  erupt,  whether  by  miscalculation  or  by  mad  intent, 
is  so  real  that  informed  people  the  world  ov'r  understandably  become  impatient 
for  measures  of  disarmament  additional  to  toe  few  measures  of  arms  limitation 
tlmt  hnvo  already  been  agreed  to.  .  .  .  International  agrvenieut  against  the 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  agreements  on  measures  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  will  promote  the  security  of  all  countries.  The  Tnltod 
Nations  has  Uie  overriding  responsibility  in  this  field.  The  mote  effective  it 
becomes  in  action,  the  more  powerful  its  authority,  the  greater  becomes  the 
assurance  for  man’s  future.  And  the  longer  the  world  waits,  the  more  lunlcar 
arsenals  grow,  the  greater  and  more  difficult  becomes  the  eventual  task.’* 

These  quotations  are  most  eloquent.  Disannainent  questions— l lie 
problem  of  general  and  complete  disannament — must  bo  settled  in  a 
practical  manner.  All  the  peoples  of  the  -world  have  an  interest  unci 
a  stake  in  this.  This  is  in  the  true  national  interest  of  all  Stales, 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear,  large  and  small,  economically  develoixtil  or 
developing.  This  is  in  the  common  interest  of  the  tvhole  of  mankind. 
That  is  why  the  Soviet  Union  is  constantly  pureuing  a  policy  of  peace 
in  the  international  arona,  a  policy  of  repelling  aggression,  of  decmis- 
ing  international  tension;  the  Soviet  Union  considers  it  necessary  to 
redouble  efforts  now  in  the  fight  for  general  and  complete  disanua- 
ment. 

We  do  not  consider  that  disarmament  negotiations  have,  no  frunre. 
We.  cannot  agree  to  the  as.sertion  that  the  world  is  unal>le  to  take  care 
of  the  armaments  race.  Such  an  approach  is  convenient  only  for  those 
who  wish  to  conceal  their  policy  on  tlic  armamenls  race.  Onr  cornu ly 
is  guided  by  the  fact  that  the  united  efforts  of  all  jx'ace-loving  forces 
can  lead  to  success  in  this  complex  area  of  international  relatioi.s. 

Further,  we  consider  tliat  the  men.sures  which  have  already  been 
achieved  in  the  field  of  limiting  the  armaments  race,  that  is  to  say.  the 
Treaty  prohibiting  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space  and  under  water,  the  Treaty  on  princi])les  governing  live  a<'(ivi- 
ties  of  States  in  outer  space,  exert  a  favourable  influence  on  clisarina- 
ment  negotiations.  Wo  note  with  satisfaction  the  constructive  decision 
of  the  present  session  of  the  General  As.sembly  on  the  que.stion  of  llie 
conclusion  of  a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weajyons.  We  attaeh  special  impoi'tance  to  neg<yti,uions  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  are  now  in  the  most  responsi¬ 
ble  stage. 
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T’lu'rpfore,  the  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  iip{)eal  to  all  delega¬ 
tions  to  make  their  oontribution  to  help  to  mdiiovo  progress  in  the 
negotiations  on  general  and  comjilete  ilisarmament  with  particular 
energy,  because  we  are  cxinvinced  ot  the  jitstice  of  thisconnnon  struggle 
for  disarnuunent.  We  shall  he  able  to  tnove  ahead  tlirough  tlie  ell’orts 
of  alt.  llecause  of  tliis,  the  Soviet.  Union  is  jn’eparcd  to  participate 
most  actively  and  to  (•o-oj)erate  with  all  Slates.  It  will  examine  any 
constructive  proposals  wiiose  objective  is  to  settle  the  jn-ohlem  of 
general  and  coinnlele  disarmament.  In  his  recent  report  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  tne  Great  October  Revolution,  the  General  Secretiiry 
of  the  (.k'litral  Uoinmittee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Leonid  llrezhnev,  stressed: 

Now,  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  achieved  uunaraUeled  i>ower,  it  coiuiimes 
III  conio  oat  in  favour  of  refraining  from  any  altouipt.s  to  settle  relations  be- 
Iween  two  so  ‘ial  sy.stems  liy  force.  We  aiipciil  to  the  Govornnients  of  the  bour- 
giHii.s  eiiuntries  to  henrkeii  to  the  voice  of  tlio  iKHjples  demanding  iieace  and 
lasting  security.  Kuriher,  the  Soviet  Union  deems  its  duty  to  do  nnyUiiug  in  it.s 
liower  to  traimlate  into  deeds  those  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Tli.ii  is  why  it  will  continue,  with  unflagging  energy,  to  strive  for  general  and 
complete  disnrmuiuent 

We  consider  partial  measures  towards  this  objective — such  ns  an  ngroement 
on  the  prohihitioa  of  tests  of  nuclenr  weapons,  on  the  limdunssihility  of  their 
fnrtlier  dissemination,  on  tin  prolilhition  of  their  use — to  be  useful.*’ 

Stres-siug  its  position  on  general  and  complete  disarmarnent,  the 
Soviet  tlelegation  reserves  its  right  at  subseeptent  stages  of  this  discus¬ 
sion  to  speak  out  also  ou  otlicr  items  which  are  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  First  Uommittoe :  the  question  of  the  elimination  of  foreign 
military  bases  in  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
the  pro'ldhition  of  underground  nuelear  tests,  and  other  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  partial  measures  which  would  limit  the  armaments  race. 


Hungarian  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Use  of  Chemical  and 
Bacteriological  Weapons,  December  11,  1967  ‘ 


The  General  .\>atemhhj. 

Guided  by  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Cliarter  and  the 
generally  recognized  rules  of  contemporary  international  law, 
Canrsiderm^  that  weapons  of  mass  dostniction  constitute  a  danger 
for  all  mankind,  ,  .  . 

h’rafjirminf/  tlio  validity  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition 
of  Use  in  iVar  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  other  Gases  and  of 
Racteriological  Methocls  of  Warfare  of  17  June  1B25,* 
liccalUng  its  resolution  2162  II  (XXI)  adopted  ou  5  Deceinlier  li)66,’ 


^  Ante.  pp.  .'OO-Slil  (variant  translation). 

'  .A/C.l/I,.112,  Dec.  11.  1907.  Tlie  draft  resolution  wns  also  eo.sponsored  by 
Madagascar  and  Mali  ( A/C.l/Ii.412/Adds.  1-2).  It  was  not  put  to  n  vote  (see 
Jttixf,  \\.  1)70,  IL  11. 

*  niunrmnmmt  and  f^rruniu:  .4  CoUrctinyj  of  Dneumentit,  t9f9-55»  pp.  16fy-170. 

*  Dorumentii  on  Disarmotnrut,  1966,  pp.  70^700. 
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Regretting  that  there  are  States  which  still  did  not  accede  to  the 
Genova  Protocol  of  Juno  1925, 

1.  Demands  strict  and  absolute  compliance  by  all  States  with  the 
principles  and  nonns  established  by  the  Genova  Protocol  of  17  June 
1925 ; 

2.  Declares  that  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  human  beings  and  the  means  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  constitutes  a  crime  against  humanity ; 

3.  Appeals  to  those  States,  which  have  not  done  so,  to  accede  to  the 
Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating, 
Poisonous  or  other  Gases  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare 
of  17  Juno  1925. 


Statement  by  the  Maltese  Representative  (Pardo)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical 
and  Bacteriological  Weapons,  December  12,  1967  ‘ 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  repi"6Sontativo  of  Hungai^  submitted 
for  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly  a  draft  resolution,  concern¬ 
ing  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapoms,  the  tc.'-t  of  which  is  to  bo 
found  in  document  A/C.1/L.374.* 

In  pi’esonting  this  draft  i-csolution  the  representative  of  Hungary 
stated: 

While  striving  for  the  flnnl  abolition  of  arms,  including  nuclear  arms,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  forget  to  flglit  against  the  use  of  sucii  other  woaitous  of  mass 
destruction  ns  asphyxiating,  poisonous  and  oUier  gases  and  against  bacteriological 
and  biological  methods  of  warfare  which  are  being  or  could  be  used  .  .  .  That  is 
why  the  Hungarian  delegation  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  weapons 
of  mass  destpuctlou,  apart  from  that  of  nuclear  weapons,  should  lie  given  more 
attention  than  has  been  the  case  in  recent  decades,’ 

Nearly  all  delegations,  including  my  delegation,  which  intervened  in 
the  debate  on  the  Hungarian  draft  resolution  last  3’e4',r  concurreii  in 
this  view.  Opinions,  however,  differed  on  the  substance  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  proposals.  Several  delegations,  including  my  delegation,  were 
distressed  by  the  polemical  presentation  of  the  draft  resolution  and 
by  its  lack  of  constinctive  proposals  for  dealing  seriously  with  a  very 
grave  pi'oblcm  which  must  be  of  vital  concern  to  all  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  t»  those  that  do  not  possess  an  advanced  technology. 

The  Hungarian  proposals,  in  fact,  in  their  revised  form  were  limited 
to  (a)  demamling  “strict  and  absolute  compliance  b,v  all  States  with 
the  principles  and  norms  cste-blishod  by  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
17  June  1925  which  prohibits  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons”  (b)  inviting  all  States  to  accede  to  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol, 
and  (c)  deploring  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  for 


‘  A/G.1/PV.1547.  pp.  2-^S3. 
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Uio  pui'iiosu  ol‘  (U'.'itroyiiijf  liuniim  beings  mid  the  nieiins  for  their 
exist  eiiced 

Fniin  the^e  proposiils  it  e:m  only  In'  iissiunod  th;\|.  the  delegation  of 
Hungary,  und  those  delegations  ihat  co-sponsored  the  revised  draft 
lust  year,  believe  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  docs  in  fact  prohibit  chemi¬ 
cal  and  bacteriological  ivoapons  and  that  coniplianco  with  its  “princi¬ 
ples  and  norms"  would  bo  an  ell'eolivo  restraint  cn  the  use  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons.  Unfortunately  reality  i.s  ipiito  dill'erent. 

The  11)25  (leneva  Protocol  contirms  the  prohibition  of  "tlie  um-  in 
war" — I  repeat,  in  war — “of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  and  other  gases 
and  of  all  analogous  liquids,  materials  or  devices”  and  extends  ibis 
prohibition  to  “Cacteriologiciil  methods  of  warfare."  I  shall  try  to 
demonstrate  that  reference  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  in  contemporary 
circumstances  can  have  little  more  than  a  symbolic  significance. 

Ill  the  til’s!  place  the  Geneva  Protocol  refers  only  to  asphyxiating, 
poisonous  and  other  gases  and  to  analogous — that  is  asphyxiating  and 
poisonous — lii^uids,  materials  and  devires.  A.s  far  as  contemporary 
chemical  warfare  is  cmicenied  this  prohibition  is  scarcely  more  thali 
marginally  rclevant.  Toxic  chemical  agents,  which  may  be  used  in 
modern  warfare,  are  not  necessarily  eitnor  gases  or  liquuls,  Furtlier- 
moTO  the  most  dangerous  are  neither  aspliyxiating  nor  poisonous. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Geneva  Protocol  forbids  only  bacteriological 
methods  of  warfare,  but  this  covers  only  relatively  few,  and  not.  the 
most  dangerous,  of  the  micro-organic  agents  that  niay  bo  used  in  iiiod- 
orn  biological  warfare. 

Filially,  the  prohibition  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  extends  only  to  the 
use  ill  war  of  certain  gases,  analogous  liquids — wluitovcr  those  may  be 
held  lo  bi' — niul  bacteria.  Their  use  for  hostile  purposes  in  peace  time 
is  not  proliibiled.  That  is  a  fatal  omission  in  coiiteinporary  conditions. 
I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  fact  that  nowadays  wai’s  an*  seldom  de- 
cliii’ed,  but  rather  to  tlio  fact  Ihat  some  of  the  most  dangerous  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  in  the  arsenals  of  States  are  eminently  suited 
for  u.’^e  in  circumstances  in  which  no  overt  coiillict  exists.  In  a  s'ltuation 


in  vvhioli  nuclear  warfare  oll’ei’s  unacceptable  rssUs  and  overt  warfare 
of  any  kind  creates  strong  unfavourable  international  reactions,  the 
suinemo  advantage  of  certain  modern  cliemioal  and  biological  weapons 
is  iluit  they  can  be  used  to  constrain  the  will  and  change  tlio  political 
goals  and  priorities  of  Slates  v.ithout  either  the  inlermitional  com¬ 
munity  or  I  he  at  lackcii  jiarty  being  aware  of  the  fact.  Thus,  some  mod¬ 
ern  cbomical  and  e’^iiccially  bmlogieal  weapons  may  represent, 
particularly  for  technologically  less  advanced  countries  which  do  not 
j)0.s.scss  modern  detection  and  protection  capability,  a  danger  equal  to 
1  f  uol  gi-eater  than  (bat  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Tlie  Ib’Ja  Geneva  Proto<’i>l  is  thus  in  conlcinporaiy  circuiiwlauccs 
largely  irrelevant  and  totally  inadwpiate.  It  is  also  excessively  vague. 
AN'hile  it  is  certain  tliat  (ho  iise  in  war  of  manv  modern  chemical  and 


biological  weapons  is  not  covered  by  the  Geneva  Proloeol,  P  is  not 
eloar,  also,  wliicb  weapons  jirecisely  are  covered.  There  is  a  wide  grey 
ais'a.  o\vii\g  to  tbo  very  nature  of  (lie.  weapons  with  which  wc  arc  dca’i- 


‘Tlic  revised  Hunf-nrinn  resolatlou  npp<*ars  ibul.,  pp.  7f>S-7i)0.  Tor  the  Geneva 
proloeol  SIS'  DiKiirmamcnt  ami  SSrciirilii:  .t  Callcriion  af  no<'i/mniln,  /pin  .77.  pp. 
ir.O  170. 
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itig,  oil  the  extent  of  wliieh  tliere  may  he  sincere  (nsa^:ieeinent.  The 
represenlalive  of  Anstniliii  eiiUeil  attention  to  this  fact  lust  year  when 
ohjecling  to  the  nse.  of  the  words  “ehemieal  and  hacteriologieur'  in  the 
Ilnnjrariaii  draft  lesiilnlioii.  lie  said: 

'lie  i  lK'nitciil  weniKiiisV  I  supiiiise  tliiit  at  one  extreuie  you  coiilil  sny 
tlint  auu|iowiler  N  a  eheiuli-al  we:i|HUi.  At  the  other  extreme,  of  I'oiii'se,  we  have 
various  loi'ius  of  uas,  which  each  of  um  nKrees  should  lie  stoaiied  .  .  . 

It  ia  not  eiHUiKh  to  sny  ih  il  we  ail  Imow  wlial  “eheuiiial  weaixuis"  iiieaii,  I 
am  afraid  that,  it  wo  say  that,  what  it  will  turn  nut  to  lu'  lii  iinicliie  is  Hint 
each  sel  of  iiillttiiry  forces  will  inlcr|irot  It  to  nieali  liiat  what  it  \miiiIs  to  use  is 
jieviiilssllite  iitid  what  the  other  iiiaii  wants  to  use  is  not  jii'rmissihle,’ 

The  point,  i.s  well  taken.  It  is  indood  surprising  that  there  has  hern  no 
atteiniit  at  the  international  level  to  roach  an  agreed  tlelinitioii  of  tlie 
weapons  that,  e.xoito  our  unamnioiis  condemnation.  It  is  evident  that, 
an  adequate  and  internal ionally  ivcognized  delliiition  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  is  necessary  if  the  worldwide  restraints  on  tlieir  use 
are  to  ho  inniiiliuned.  In  order  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  wo  recognize 
this  need,  we  have  informed  the  Se.  rotariat  that  wo  wish  to  amenH  our 
draft  resolution  by  the  insei'fion  of  the  words  “definition  and’’  in  the 
second  line  of  operative  paragraph  I.  Tims  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament  would  bo  invited  to : 

.  .  .  (Miislder  ns  n  matter  of  urecucy  the  prohloiuR  lelfttluft  to  the  dedaltton  and 
use  of  chemical,  hlologlcnl  and  rndlologtcnl  weiijioiis.* 

Tt  may  be  useful  also  to  state  now  that  in  the  present  statement  and 
in  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  tlwument  A/C.l/L.fll  the  term 
“chemical  weapons”  is  used  to  signify  “toxic  chomicftl  agents  used  for 
hostile  purposes  which  pi-oduce  their  eft'eots  directly  ns  a  result  of  their 
cliemical  properties  rather  than  as  a  result  of  blast,  heal  or  other 
physical  elTocta  of  a  chemical  reaction”;  wliilo  the  term  “biological 
weapons”  is  used  to  signify  “.all  micro-organisms  including  viruses,  or 
their  toxic  products  intentionally  used  for  hostile  purposes”.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  these  definitions  are  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  I  trust  that  they  will  outline  sufficiently  in  your  minds  the  general 
scope  of  the  terms  “chemical  weapons”  and  “biological  weapons"  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  draft  rtxsolution,  and  thus  facilitate  its  discussion. 

I  have  referred  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  some  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  and  to  the  pos.sibilify  of  their  covert  use  in  peace 
time.  Is  this  a  fact?  I  am  glad  to  s:\y  that  we  are  not  alone  in  recog¬ 
nizing  the  danger  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  As  long  ago 
as  19r)4,  Mr.  Jules  Moch  of  France,  addressing  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
Committee,  stated ; 

Some  forms  of  bncierlologlcnl  warfare  now  nlrenily  ilcvised  are  liilliiiiely  more 
dangeroua  .  .  .  than  the  atomic  bonih.’ 

And  the  Soviet  representative  agreed.  He  said ; 


‘  A/(M/PY,  ltd.  i>i>  2.a-2«. 

“The  original  Maltese  resolution  appears  ante.  pp.  025-020.  The  words  “defini¬ 
tion  and"  were  later  ndde<i  to  It,  but  the  reference  to  radhdogleal  weapons  was 
dropm-d  (po.sl,  p.  070). 

’  nr/so.i/pv.ifi,  )>.  at. 
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Mr.  Moi-li  KtdtPH  thnt  bnctprlologlciil  wonpon.-i  ut  thi>lr  prest*iit  stiiRp  of  (IcvcUip- 
lueul  nro  mnri*  Oo.'slructlvp  mid  more  ti-rrllilp  thiin  tlip  liydi'iiRrii  lioiiili  I 
grunt  this  to  be  the  case.* 

That,  was  fourteen  years  ago.  Xot  only  lia?.  nttUiiiig  been  done  since, 
but  nothing  has  even  been  studied  on  tliis  .subject  witliin  tlie  framework 
of  tlio  United  Nations. 

I  do  not  intend  to  overburden  you  with  an  endless  list  of  quotations 
from  military  experts  and  scientists.  1  sliall  not  repeat  the  conclusions 
on  this  matter  of  the  ll)G5  Pugwash  ('onference  wliich  were  (juoted  by 
the  representative  of  Cyprus  last  year  "  However,  1  cannot  refrain 
from  bringing  to  your  attention  a  paragraph  in  a  petition  to  Pre.sident 
Jolinson  dated  14  February  1907  and  signed  by  seventeen  United  States 
NoIk?!  Prize  laureates  in  chemistry,  biochemistry  and  physics,  no  les.s 
than  127  members  of  the  United  States  Academy  of  Sciences  and  some 
5,000  other  United  States  scientists.  The  paragraph  is  as  follows: 


(.’liomicnl  and  lilolugical  wenpoiw  have  lUc  pDiciitial  of  iiinicling,  l‘^^Il('^■lally  on 
I'ivillniis,  eiioriiious  davn-^Uition  nr.U  deiifli  which  may  be  imprcdictiiblc  In  scope 
mill  intensity;  they  cmild  become  fill'  ehenper  and  eusier  to  proilnee  than  nnele.-ir 
Wc,.,H)ns,  tliei'chy  plaelng  groat  mass  destruetivo  jiowcr  within  the  venih  of  na- 
tion.s  not  now  possessing  It;  they  lend  thelu>eiveN  to  use  by  leadership  dial  may 
lie  desiicrale,  irre.siKin.sibie  or  luiserupulous.” 


I  do  not  know  of  a  single  responsible  e.\[)ert,  whether  military  or  civil¬ 
ian,  who  woiihl  disagree  with  that  sober,  indeed  understated,  as.scss- 
inent  of  the  [lotentiaT  of  some  of  the  present  ebeinical  and  biological 
weapons. 

It  is  incontrovertible  that  some  of  tliose.  weapons  are  e.xtremelv  dan- 
gorotts.  IIow<'\  er,  it  is  contended  in  some  quarters  outside  tlie  t'uiled 
Nations  that  they  are  more  humane  tluui  conventional  or  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  :  tliey  do  not  destroy  iiroperty,  such  as  lunises  or  factories ;  they  arc 
iisefid  in  oontrolliug  civil  disturbances  without  loss  of  life  or  lU'Vma- 
nent  injury;  letliul  chemical  weapons  can  kill  almost  instantaneously, 
while  biological  weapons  do  no  more  tlian  reinforce  the  action  of  na¬ 
ture.  There  is  considerable  trutli  in  those  arguiueiits.  It  must  be  ail- 
miltod  that  the  revulsion  of  public  oiiinion  against  the  use  of  chemicals 
.and  biologie.al  weapons  is  in  part  irratiomd  ar.d  due  p/erliaps  to  vagiic 
niPiiinrics  of  the  terrible  injuries  iuflicled  by  mustanl  gas  during  llie 
Fir.st  ^V<)l■l(l  AVnr  and  to  tlie  unw  ise  and  excessive  secrecy  in  which 
Governments  have  ehosen  to  shroud  this  .subject,  thus  giving  credit  to 
the  most  fantastic  notions  as  to  the  nature,  characteristics  and  poten¬ 
tial  of  those  weaiwns.  Substantially,  however,  the  revulsion  of  luihlic 
opinion  and  that  expressed  hv  so  many  delegations  here  in  tlie  United 
Nations  against  tlie  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  arc  well 
founded. 

There  is  somefliing  revolting  in  witnessing  so  many  sciences  that 
liave  contributed  and  <'an  still  contribute  so  much  to  our  ci\  ilization 
and  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  being  harnessed  for  purpo.ses  that  arc 
a  per\crsioii  of  their  noble  aims.  Chemistry  is  being  used  not  lo  find 
compounds  tliat  will  contribute  to  the  common  welfare  but  to  find  tlio.se 


’ p.  r,7. 

’  I’lir  till'  I’URWiish  stntonicnl,  sc<>  Piif/tra.ih  Xrirxh  tier,  vol.  II,  mi.  I  ( .Apr.  lib;."  ) , 
p.  Cm. 

\Vii.xhin;)!ijn  I'oxi,  li>i,  i.",  IPUT,  p,  Al.'t. 
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(hat  inflict  death  or  injury.  Medicine  is  not  used  to  heal  but  to  bring 
disease.  Meteorology  is  not  used  to  forecast  the  approach  of  storms  but 
to  plot  air  currents  which  will  bring  strange  animal,  plant  or  luiman 
diseases  to  unsuspecting  countries.  We  can  only  watch  those  things, 
carefully  planned  in  the  sacred  cause  of  security  and  the  protection  of 
national  interests,  with  the  same  horror  which  we  would  experience  at 
discovering  that  our  family  doctor  was  in  fact  planning  our  murder. 

It  has  been  afiirmed  that  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  apart 
from  certain  well-publicized  instances,  have  not  been  used  since  the 
end  of  tiie  First  World  War.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  we 
do  not  know  whether  such  weapons  have  been  used.  We  do  not  know 
because  the  very  nature  of  some  of  those  weapons  and  some  of  the 
means  that  can  be  used  for  their  employment  is  such  that  detection  is 
virtually  impossible. 

While  very  many  delegations  have  condemned  the  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  no  delegation,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has 
referred  in  the  Unitcd_  Nations  to  their  nature  and  capabilities.  That 
is  most  unfortunate,  since  it  is  now  incumbent  upon  me  to  prove  the 
statement  which  I  have  just  made,  together  with  the  carefully  factual 
nature  of  the  preambular  paragraphs  of  the  draft  resolution  sub¬ 
mitted  by  my  delegation.  If  I  can  do  that  I  am  sure  that  the  urgency 
of  the  United  Nations’  taking  the  action  sugge.sted  in  operative  para¬ 
graphs  1  and  3  of  our  draft  resolution  will  jrot  be  contested.  I  shall 
therefore  rapidly  outline,  with  due  regard  to  brevity  and  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  an  expert  group,  some  of  the  characteristics  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,  sketch  some  of  their  effects  and  draw  certain 
unavoidable  conclusions. 

Any  country  possessing  chemical  factories  has  some  potential  for 
chemical  warfare.  Biological  warfare  is  within  the  reach  of  any  coun¬ 
try  which  can  produce  vaccines.  “Chemical  and  biological  weapons” 
is  a  term  which  covers  a  vast  number  of  individual  weapons,  each  with 
its  individual  characteristics,  uses,  limitations  and  hazards.  Effects 
may  ho  fleeting  or  long-lasting.  They  may  range  from  mild  discomfort 
to  agonizing  death,  iTsed  uncior  optimum  conditions  tliey  could  cause 
world-wide  disaster  and  incalculable  impairment  of  man’s  environ¬ 
ment.  I  have  used  the  word  “incalculable”  advisedly  and  in  its  strict 
otymologicul  sense.  Chemical  and  biological  weapons  may  be  used  for 
legitimate-  or  criminal  purposes;  they  may  bo  used  against  individuals, 
against  groups  or  for  tho  mass  extermination  of  mitire  populations. 
They  may  bo  used  to  eradicate  individual  auimals  or  plants,  or  certain 
species  of  animals  or  plants,  or  all  species,  from  a  small  or  from  a  vast 
area. 

Rome  of  them  are,  most  suited  for  use  in  war;  others  lend  themselves 
to  covert  use  in  peace  time.  The  nse  of  some  can  easily  be  detected ; 
others  are  virtually  impossible  to  detect.  They  can  be  used  against 
plants,  animals  or  human  beings.  They  can  be  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid. 
They  can  be  disseminated  as  gases,  liquids  or  solids,  or  as  aerosols,  by 
conventional  military  means — shells,  missiles  and  so  on — by  water, 
through  the  atmosphere,  or,  in  the  case  of  biological  wca|X)ns,  by 
utilizing  natural  vectors. 

In  slioi’t,  the  term  “chemical  and  bacteriological  we-<‘ipons”  covers  a 
hewilderingly  broad  and  varied  spocfnnn  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
select  the  weapon  most  suited  to  the  attaiuinent  of  a  spef-inc  goal. 
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Chemical  and  biological  weapons  arc  comparativoly  cheap  to  pro¬ 
duce,  Any  Slate  with  suflicient  industrial  and  scientific  infrastructuro 
can  acquire  significant  chemical  and  biological  warfare  capability 
witli  an  annual  expenditure  of  a  few  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  ,;\jmual 
cxpeiuli  lures  by  even  the  largest  countries,  despite  substantial  increases 
in  tlie  last  few  yeai-s,  still  appear  to  be  below  $200  million. 

AVhilc  significant  chemical  and  biological  warfare  capability  is  easy 
to  acquire,  the  capability'  to  utilize  oliectivcly  selected  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  undetected  requires  a  highly  sophisticated  tech¬ 
nology,  the  possession  of  which  is  restricted  to  a  handful  of  countries. 

An  essential  element  in  the  etfectivc  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  is  surprise — surprise  not  only  with  regard  to  tlie  area  at¬ 
tacked  Imt  also  with  regard  to  the  specific  agent  employed — thus 
making  timely  detection  and  protection  very  dlflicult,  if  not  impossible. 

IVliile  chemical  and  biological  weapons  share  certain  general  simi¬ 
larities,  they  are  also  dissimilar  in  nature  and  capability,  in  many 
way?.  I  sliall  therefore  now  deal  separately  with  clicmical  and  then 
with  biological  weapons. 

Clieinical  weapons  may  be  used  against  plants,  animals  cr  human 
beings.  They  may  be  variously  classified.  I  shall  adopt  here  an  em¬ 
pirical  classification,  first  distinguisliing  between  weapons  that  may 
be  used  against  plants  and  tlio.'^e  tluit  inay  be  used  against  man,  and 
then  classifying  anti-personnel  chemical  warfare  agents  into  seven 
rather  arbitrary  and  overlapping  categories  to  form  a  spectrum  from 
the  most  mild  to  the  most  letliaT.  as  follows:  irritants,  psychochemi¬ 
cals,  skin  necrotizei-s,  vesicants,  lung  irritants,  o.xidizing  enzyme  in¬ 
hibitors  and  anticholinesterases.  Chemical  weapons  u.scd  against 
plants  are  irsually  called  herbicides.  Tliey  include  substances  such  as 
2.4D,  2.4.5T  and  cacodylic  acid.  Herbicides  can  be  used  as  defoliants 
agaiinst  plants  or  as  agents  for  crop  destruction.  The  duration  of 
action  lasts  from  weeks  to  months,  depending  on  the  ty'po  of  agent 
used,  atmospheric  and  environmental  conditions  and  the  species  of 
itlant  attacked.  Although  cacodylic  acid — or,  to  give  it  its  scientific 
name,  dynotiiyl  arsenic — is  poisonous,  many  other  herbicides  have 
relatively  low  "toxicity  for  man  and  animals. 

Irritants  are  quite  generally  known  as  ,anti-persoimol  chemical 
agents.  They  include  tear  and  nausea  gases,  .sternufatoi’s  and  lacri- 
mators.  They  have  long  been  used  in  nearly  all  countries  to  quell  civil 
disturbances.  Their  cfi'ects  include  eye  irritation,  cough,  nausea  and 
vomiting.  Duration  of  action  varies,  according  to  the  type  of  irritant 
used,  from  seconds  to  a  couple  of  hour.s. 

Psychochemicals  are  agents  that  cause,  abnormal  behaviour.  They 
include  psylocybin,  probably  B  and  also  certain  well-known 
hallucinogens  such  as  mescaline  am.,  LSD-25.  The  latter  is  a  tasteless, 
odourless,  colourless  compound,  effective  in  extremely  small  dases, 
approximately  Vg  millionth  of  an  ounce,  w'hen  inhaled  or  taken  orally. 
The  effects  or  LSD-25  on  any  particular  person  are  impossible  to 
predict  and  may  take  the  form  of  a  wide  range  of  psyclioj.'athologic 
reactions  and  psychoses.  Duration  of  action  varies  from  hours  to  days 
followed  usually  by  spontaneous  recovery.  An  experiment  with  troops 
exposed  to  a  psycliochemical  agent  demonstrated  that,  although  not 
able  to  follow  simple  commands  or  perform  normal  tasks  with  accept- 
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able  accuracy,  the  men  were  not  conscious  of  their  abnormal  condition. 
Only  an  outsider  not  ox|>osed  and  coming  upon  them  would  recognize 
their  behaviour  as  eccentric.  It  has  been  suggested  that  psycln^- 
chemicals  could  be  effectively  used  to  disorganize  high-level  political 
and  military  leadership ;  such  use,  however,  might  be  counter-operat  ive 
if  detected,  and  would  probably  be  hazardous,  since  its  effects  are  not 
predictable. 

Skin  necrotizers,  such  as  phosgene  oxime,  are  incapacitating  agents 
that  cause  necrotic  skin.  They  are  of  comparatively  minor  importance 
in  the  general  framework  of  chemical  weapons. 

Vesicants  include  a  variety  of  agents  among  which  is  the  infamous 
and  terrible  mustard  gas  used  during  the  First  World  War.  The  shock¬ 
ing  effects  of  this  gas  produced  a  deep  revulsion  in  world  opinion 
against  the  use  in  warfare  of  all  types  of  gases  and  this  in  turn  was 
probably  an  important  factor  in  shaping  the  events  leading  to  Hu* 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  Mustard  gas  in  its  gaseous,  liquid  or  solid 
phase,  is  still  considered  an  effective  agent  against  inadequately  pre¬ 
pared  or  protected  troops  or  popul  ation . 

Lung  irritants  include  gases  used  in  the  First  World  War  such  as 
chlorine  and  phosgene,  which,  although  easy  and  cheap  to  manufac¬ 
ture,  are  now  considered  obsolete  ow)ng  to  their  comparatively  low 
toxicity,  limited  effectiveness,  in  relation  to  concentrafion,  ease  of 
detection  and  delay  in  producing  pathological  effects.  Oxidizing 
enzyme  inhibitors,  an  example  of  which  is  hydrocyanic  acid,  are 
rapidly  acting  poisons  that  have  been  found  useful  in  individual  or 
mass  executions. 

The  fu’st  anticholinesterases  or  nerve  agents  were  developed,  stock¬ 
piled  but  never  used,  by  the  Germans  during  the  Second  World  War. 
The  German  naines  for  the  volatile  agents  of  this  type  were  Tabnn, 
Sarin  and  Soman;  their  scientific  names  arc  as  long  as  modern  life  is 
complex,  for  instance,  tabun  is  properly  called  diinethylamidoethoxyl- 
phosphocylcianide.  Nerve  agents,  whether  of  the  volatile  or  lf.ss 
volatile  type,  have  been  exhaustively  studied  and  further  developed 
and  diversified  in  several  countries  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Nerve  agents,  whether  as  liquids  or  as  vapours  arc  considered  to 
possess,  if  lethal  effects  are  desired,  many  of  the  qualifies  required  of 
good  chemical  W'arfare  agents  by  contemporary  technological  and 
humanitarian  imperatives.  From  a  technical  point  of  view  they  arc 
very  efficient  since  they  act  rapidly,  are  odourless,  colourless  and  thus 
give  no  warning;  if  approp^riate  concentrations  and  suitable  methods 
of  dissemination  arc  chosen,  very  high  casualties  can  be  inflicted  in 
minutes  on  target  personnel,  thus  relieving  such  personnel  of  the 
necessity  of  donning  masks  and  protective  clothing;  they  are  equally 
effective  inhaled  or  absorbed  through  the  unbroken  skin  ;  a  tiny  droplet, 
le^  than  one  milligram  of  a  less  volatile  nerve  agent  on  the  iinbi’nken 
skin,  will  cause  death  if  not  instantly  removed.  Finally,  some  types 
of  nerve  agents  do  not  evaporate  readily:  thus  droplets  scattered  on 
the  ground,  on  foliage,  in  buildings,  on  food,  and  equipment  remain 
a  .seriou.s hazard  tohuman  beings  for  a  long  time.  From  a  humanitarian 
point  of  viev.'  their  advantage  is  said  to  be  that  tlie  process  of  absorp¬ 
tion  is  painless,  symptoms  are  neither  dramatic  nor  particularly  dis¬ 
tressing  and  death  can  occur  in  as  little  as  a  few  seconds.  A  fui  tiier 
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liumauitixrian  point  lias  been  argued.  It  lias  apparently  been  establislied 
that  in  the  rare  cases  when  an  a  fleeted  person  does  not  die,  he  will 
recover  completely  within  a  few  days  wi^h  no  apparent  after-elfects. 

Nerve  agents  do  not  necessarily  reprosejit  the  ultimate  in  chemical 
weapons  development.  The  search  for  excellence  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  qualities  in  man.  This  quality  has  been  applied — success¬ 
fully,  the  Committee  will  be  happy  to  know — to  the  search  for  com¬ 
pounds  altogether  superior  to  nerve  agents  and  which,  it  is  claimed, 
when  fully  developedj  will  give  the  lucky  possessor  a  weapon  with 
greater  to.vicity  than  anticholinesterases,  which  are  known,  with  tlie 
ability'  to  penetrate  protective  ma.sks  and  clothing,  and  even,  so  it  is 
said,  capable  of  defeating  all  contemporary  warning  and  detection 
methods.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  within  a  few  years  uie  feared  nerve 
gases  of  the  present  may  become  as  obsolete  as  phosgene. 

I  have  outlined  briefly  and  in  general  terms  the  major  types  of 
Icnown  chemical  weapons.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Genova  Protocol  of  1925  apply  only  to  certain  of  these  types:  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  although  not  6xclusi\  clyj  to  the  most  outdated  and 
least  insidious,  such  as  irritants,  lung  irritants,  skin  necrotizers  and 
vesicants.  It  is  arguable  whether  oxidizing  enzyme  inhibitors  aio 
covered.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  doubtful  tliat  the  newer  types 
of  anti-poi'sonnel  chemical  agents  can  he  covered  bv  the  language  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol.  Psycho-chemicals  and  anticliolinesterascs  are 
neither  asphyxiating,  nor  poisonous,  nor  necevssarily  gases.  This  is 
evident  in  the  case  of  psyciio-chemicals.  As  for  so-called  nerve  agents, 
they  oiwrato  by  inhibiting  the  action  of  an  enzyme,  called  cholinester¬ 
ase,  and  thus*  permitting  the  release  and  uncontrolled  increase  of 
acetylcholine;  this  produces  fibrillation  in  the  involuntary  muscles 
controlling  the  internal  organs  of  tlic  body;  since  the  respiratory  and 
other  muscles  cannot  operate  in  co-ordinated  fashion,  their  f.ailurc 
results  in  deatli. 

I  should  add  that  the  meaning  of  the  Genova  Protocol  cannot  lie 
stretched  to  include  lierbicides,  that  have  low  toxicity  to  man  and 
.'vuiinals,  although  their  us»>,  can  liavo  soi'iously  damaging  elfects  on 
food  supplies;  nor  are  insecticides  covered.  Some  insecticides  belong  to 
the  same  class  as  nerve  agents,  ha\e  comparable  toxicities  and  are 
extremely  hazardous,  as  luiineroiis  accidental  deaths  to  their  users 
in  many  countries  have  demonstrated, 

I  shall  now  deal  briefly  witli  biological  weapons.  The  general  aim 
of  biological  warfare  is  to  invert  the  achievements  of  medicine,  veter¬ 
inary  science  and  agriculture  in  order  deliberately  to  cause  plant, 
iinimal  or  human  epidemics  capable  of  producing,  through  mortality, 
morbidity  or  economic  and  social  disruption,  major  strategic  eti’ects 
in  peace  or  war. 

Public  health  tries  to  control  or  prevent  disease;  biological  warfai’e 
is  the  inte-ntioiml  diasemination  of  disease;  it  aims  to  hurt,  to  cripple, 
to  kill.  Even  when  the  immediate  targets  are  ai'.iinals  or  plants,  the 
final  one  is  always  people. 

It  is  difficult  clearly  to  distinguish  biological  warfare  from  chemical 
warfare.  Many  toxic  chemical  agents,  sumi  ns  toxins — which  arc  the 
poisonous  proteins  produced  by  certain  micro-organisms — are  some¬ 
times  considered  biological  agents  by  the  military.  I  shall  follow  this 
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lead  and  empirically  distinguish  two  gro»ips  of  biological  agents; 
first,  micro-organisms,  comprising  five  classes;  bacteria,  viruses, 
rickettsiao,  fungi  and  protozoa;  and  secondly,  toxins. 

It  is  impossible  for  me.  to  deal  in  a  general  statement  such  ns  the 
present  one  with  the,  nature  and  charnctcristics  of  each  of  the  classes 
of  biological  agents  which  1  have  just  onumerate^l.  I  shall  limit  myself 
to  making  the  fundamental  distinction  between  true,  biological  agents 
and  toxic  chemical  agents.  The  former  have  the  ]>ropei'ty  of  repro¬ 
ducing  and  multiplying,  while  the  effects  of  the.  latter,  however  pow¬ 
erful  they  may  be,  remain  limited.  Thus  biological  warfare  is  more 
suited  than  chemical  warfare  for  massive  and  indiscriminate,  attack 
on  large,  numbers  of  people  dispersed  over  large  areas  or  on  the  means 
for  their  subsistence.  The  basic  ability  of  biological  agents  to  multiply 
means  that  they  can  be  produced  in  qtiantity  in  the  laboratory :  micro¬ 
organisms  can  be  cultivated  on  nutrient  materials  that  arc  both 
abundant  and  cheap.  Many  proliferate,  fast  so  that,  in  a  day  or  so,  a 
few  seed  microbes  can  develop  into  concentrations  in  fluid  of  the  ordei' 
of  a  billion  or  more  per  millilitre.  By  removing  part  of  the  fluid, 
microbes  can  lie  further  concentrated  to  attain  concentrations  of  10’* 
bacteria  per  millilitre.  Mass  production  methods  are  used.  Suspen¬ 
sions,  for  instance,  of  Brucella  containing  10  trillion  organisms  per 
litre  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  half  a  litre  ovei'y  few  honr.s  in 
the  laboratory.  The  product  has  then  been  further  concentrated  into 
jiasto  containing  as  many  as  25  trillion  Brucella  bacteria  per  ounce. 

Orowing  viruses  is  somewhat  more  complicated,  hut  the  difficulties 
of  working  with  large  volumes  are  comjiensated  for  by  the  higher 
attainable  concentrations  since,  viruses  are  smaller  than  bacteria. 

Not  all  mioro-organisjns  are  suitable  as  elTective  biologic  warfare 
agents.  The  most  important  criterion  for  selection  is  elTectiveness  in 
very  small  quantities.  This  in  turn  largely  depends  upon  the  agent’s 
infectivity,  virulence  and  stability.  De.spite  these  requirements  more 
good  potential  agents  have  been  identified  than  can  be  com’eniently 
developed  by  even  che  largest  powers. 

As  I  have  indicated,  biological  agents  have  been  developed  and 
many  are  awaiting  at  this  vei-y  moment  their  employment  in  cold 
storage,  ready  to  be  used  effectively  against  man  by  causing  incapaci¬ 
tating  or  fatal  diseases,  or  against  man’s  means  of  subsistence — plants 
and  domestic  animals.  An  appropriate  biological  agent  can  bo  selected 
to  cause  almost  any  desired  effect  against  plants,  animals  or  man. 
Having  selected  the  agent  believed  tr>  be  the  most  suited  for  the 
achievement  of  the  specific  result  desired,  appropriate  means  of  dis¬ 
semination  must  be  considered.  Possible  means  of  dissemination  are 
numerous :  shells,  missiles,  clouds,  aerosols  carried  by  air  currents  or 
other  moans,  spraying,  water  supply  or  natural  vectoi-s,  such  as  insects, 
birds  or  animals — but  not  all  those  means  are  suitable  to  all  biological 
agents. 

Selection  of  a  means  of  dissemination  inadapted  to  the  agent  will 
usually  result  in  faibiro  of  the  attack ;  on  the  other  hand,  combination 
of  a  suitably  offectivo  agent,  appropriate  means  of  delivery  and  opti¬ 
mum  conditions  could  pi'oduce  truly  incalculable  effects.  As  was  stated 
at  the  filth  Pugwash  Confei’ence; 
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The  possibl  coiisoquonces  of  lorgo  scale  biological  warfare  range  H’.preilictably 
from  sninethlag  close  to  zero— a  fiasco— to  something  close  to  infinity. 

As  an  illustrnlinn  let  us  assume  tlmt  it  has  ItecMi  decided  to  conduct  a 
biological  warfare  assault  against  human  population  using  as  means  of 
dissemination  an  aeroplane.  AVliat  could  he  the  conse(|uences ?  AVe  shall 
assume  that  the  aeroplane  has;  a  pay  load  of  ten  tons.  AVc  know  that  we 
can  obtain  concentrations  of  bacteria  of  at  least  10'“  per  millilitre. 
From  a  simjile  calculation  we  can  deduce  that  llie  aeroplane,  is  capable, 
of  carrying  about  10'®  bacteria.  If  this  figure  is  divided  by  an  assumed 
infecting  dose  of  100  bacteria  per  person  and  assuming  ihat  only  one 
bacterium  in  every  thousand  remains  jwtent  at  the  moment  of  deliver}', 
wo  are  left  with  I'O''*  infecting  doses,  or  more  than  10,000  times  as  many 
as  are  required  to  infect  the  whole  human  population  of  the  earth. 
Even  making  greater  allowance  for  limiting  factors,  such  as  a  lessor 
concentration  of  the  liquid  and  gi'ealor  losses  on  delivery,  it  would  still 
be  possible  to  infect  every  person  in  the  world  with  one  aeroplane.  This 
is  quite  an  impro-\'ement  by  modern  science  over  natural  epidemics  of 
the  past  such  as  the  post  AVorld  AA"ar  I  influenza  epidemic  or  the  black 
death  that  shattered  medieval  social  structures  in  Europe.  Of  course  an 
aeroplane  has  certain  limitations  as  a  method  of  delivery.  It  has,  for 
instance,  been  Cixlculated  in  toclmical  military  journals  tliat  one  aero¬ 
plane  could  not  blanket  more  than  0,000  square  kilometres  with  a  cloud 
at  a  concoi\tration  sucli  as  to  guarantee  that  every  person  in  the  area 
would  inhale  1.5  to  1,500  times  the  infecting  dose.  This,  it  appeal's,  is 
not  suffleiont  to  sjitisfy  modern  technical  requirements  since  it  would 
only  bo  comjiarablo  in  terms  of  human  casualties  to  the  short  term 
effects  of  a  20  megaton  fusion  bomb.  Therefore  military  experts  now 
think  rather  more  in  terms  of  seeding  winds  prevailing  over  the  area 
which  it  is  desired  to  attack.  This  incvhod  would  pcnnit  ea.sv,  effective 
and  undetected  assault  of  a  continent.  Such  an  assault  could  be  under¬ 
taken  in  peacetime  v’ithout  violating  international  law  regarding 
national  air  space  and  with  negligible  chances  of  detection. 

Oapabilit}'  of  the  order  of  magnitude  which  I  have  mcntioricd  is 
confii'ined  by  authoritative  Britisli,  French,  Kussian  and  United  States 
technical  opinion.  I  .shall  cite,  only  one  quotation  from  a  substantial 
field  of  technical  literature.  The  authoritative  author  of  the  article 
entitled  “Soviets  speed  production  of  germ  warfare  weapons”  in  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Register  of  some  years  ago,  after  describ¬ 
ing  field  trials  of  certain  genn  dissemination  metliods  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  stated:  “These  te,sts  .  .  .  proved  that  coi-erago  up  to  several 
thousand  square  miles  could  be  achieved  with  the.  population  being 
wholly  unaware  that  the  attack  had  occurred."  Since  publication  of 
this  article,  of  course,  the  position  has  improved,  or,  if  you  wish,  has 
deteriorated. 

.Ma  jor  strategic  efiVets  in  terms  of  changing  political  goals  and  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  priorities  of  the  attacked  country  can  thus  confident¬ 
ly  be.  expected  from  at.tacks  such  as  those.  I  have  described.  In 
technical  journals  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  a  biological  warfare 
assault  could  be  useful  in  ease.s  when  it  is  desirable  quickly  to  cliimge 
antagonistic  political  attitudes  of  a  State,  and  it  has  been  argued  that 
in  certain  well-defined  circumstances  even  nuclear  war  could  be  averted 
by  a  well-timed  ma.ssive  biological  warfare  attack. 
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Of  course  tho  use  of  biolofficnl  weapons  presents  certain  hazards.  It 
is  not  unimown  for  even  w^l-protected  lalioratory  workers  who  nor¬ 
mally  take  extraordinary  pi-ecautions  to  contract  strange  disoiiscs.  It 
seems  that  in  the  last  few  years,  in  three  countries  at  least  twelve  re¬ 
search  workers  have  died  and  several  hundred  more  have  been  incapaci¬ 
tated  for  a  gi’eater  or  lesser  period  of  time  as  a  i-esult  of  contacting 
one  or  another  disease  in  the  course  of  their  duties. 

An  elementary  precaution  is,  thorefoi'e,  to  select  for  use  biological 
agents  against  the  effects  of  which  the  j[>opulation  of  the  attacking 
country  has  been  reasonably  immunized  in  order  to  avoid  unfore.scen 
major  act  idents,  and  at  the  same  time  select  for  use  agents  against 
which  the  population  of  the  attacked  area  is  not  immunized,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  effcotivity  of  the  attack.  In  order  to  avoid  iiidelicate 
suspicions,  it  has  also  been  recommended  that,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
micro-organism  should  be  selected  which  causes  a  disease  that  is  en¬ 
demic  or  at  least  known  to  occur  in  the  area  which  is  to  be  attacked. 

There  are  many  other  factore  that  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
planning  a  large-scale  biological  warfare  attack,  and  1  need  not  go  into 
them  now.  It  may,  however,  be  of  some  interest  to  mention  that  major 
ethnic  gi'oups  would  appear  to  be,  in  vaiying  degrees,  more  or  less 
susceptible  to  certain  diseases  and  that  proiier  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  from  this  fact  as  far  as  biological  warfare  is  concerned. 

Tables  exist  showing  tho  main  dieses  considered  suitable  for  bin- 
logical  warfare  against  man,  ensuring  also  methods  for  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  the  diseases  and  possible  effects.  The  tables  I  have  consulted 
do  not  agree  in  all  particulars,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
certain  details  at  the  pieseiit  time.  It  may,  however,  lie  useful  to  men¬ 
tion  some,  of  the  diseases  included  in  one  such  table.  Among  well-known 
bacterial  disease,  mention  is  made,  of  anthrax,  brucellosis,  cholera,  diph- 
tlierin,  plague,  tularemia,  typhoid  fever.  Among  lesser  known  liac- 
terial  diseases  melioidosis  is  worthy  of  note.  This  is  a  rare,  highly 
lethal  disease  caused  by  the  pseudomoua,s  pseudomallci,  ivliich  has  iieen 
rescued  from  unmerited  obscurity  by  gallant,  contemporarv  liioiogit-al 
warriors. 

Kickcttsial  diseases  mentioned  include  epidemic  typhus,  murine 
typluis  and  Q  fever.  Among  fungal  diseases  suitable  for  use  there  are 
coccidioidomycosis,  histoplasmosis  and  nocardiosis.  Viral  diseases  men¬ 
tioned  are  veiy  numerous.  The  better  known  include  dengue,  several 
forms  of  encephalitis,  smalliKix  and  yellow  fever.  Among  toxins,  the 
Clostridium  botulinum  toxin  causing  botulism  is  apparently  bigbly 
regarded.  Many  of  the  causative  agents  of  these  disea.ses  are  being  mass 
manufactured  in  various  countries  at  this  very  moment.  As  for  the 
etiology,  syniptoius,  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment  of  the  disea.ses 
which  I  liavo  mentioneef,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  Merck  Manual,  an  in¬ 
dispensable  book  to  have  in  tlie  home  library. 

I  have  sugge.stod  that  biological  w.  "fare  is  more  suited  to  mass  and 
indiscriminate  atta,cks  on  population  than  chemical  warfare.  It  is  also 
far  more  suited  to  attacks  on  domestic,  animals.  Indeed,  a  large-scale 
attack  on  domestic  animals  with  chemical  weapons  is  scarcely  con¬ 
ceivable;  if  would  e.asily  be  detected;  it  would  Iw  inconvenient  and 
wasteful  of  time  and  money.  But  domestic  animals  are  highly  susceji- 
tiblo  to  disease  and  a  well  prepared  and  delivered  biologieal  attack 
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CUM  (Uvi'oiUc'  im  a  liinal  species  witliout  tlie  victim  being  able  in  most 
caM‘s  to  detect  tia  intentional  nature  of  the  epizootic. 

1  shall  not  ^o  into  details  as  to  methods  of  delivery.  A  pale  example 
of  the  type  of  emergency  that  coidd  be  caused  by  biological  warfare 
against  domestic  animals  is  the  foot  and  mmit  h  epidmnic  now  raging  in 
parts  of  Europe;  nearly  '274,i>iiii  cartle  liave  been  slaughtered  in  Eng- 
iand.  according  to  the  London  'J'/inry  {>(  '.)  I).>cemlier.  llmidredsof  thou- 
.suuls  of  cattle  have  been  infei-led  in  tlie  S<  vie!  Cnion.  'I’he  EEC  has 
established  a  !?4  million  emergeiu'V  fund  I  ocr.'ale halier  zones  in  eastern 
Europe.  Ireland  has  banned  held  sports.  1  said  a  “pale  e.xample  "  he- 
cau-^e  the  0-1  and  A-'J'J  strains  of  virus  responsible  for  the  prc  cni 
emergency  aiv.  known;  vaccines  have  been  de^■clope<l.  Hut  if  a  mass  ve 
attack  with  a  new  virulent  strain  of  virus  were  hiuncheil,  the  ell'ects 
could  he  truly  shattering  and  could  substantially  eliminate  a  domestic 
species  from  a  va.st  areti  befoiv  vaccines  could  he  developetl.  Among 
potentially  good  anti-animal  biological  agents  mentioned  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  literature  arc  the  causative  agents  of  rinderpest,  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  anthrax,  glanders,  brucellosis.  Rift  Valley  fever,  hog  cholera, 
fowl  ])laguo  and  others. 

Hiological  agents  are  also  often  more  suited  than  chemical  agents 
for  attack  against  plants  when  strategic  rather  than  tactical  eti’ects 
are  desired.  Chemical  auti-cro  )  agents  are  not  self-propagating  and 
must  make  contact  with  each  i:lant  which  it  is  desired  to  affect.  Thus, 
coverage  of  large  areas  is  time  consuming  and  requires  substantial 
quantities  of  material.  F urthermore,  chemical  agents,  as  I  liave  already 
mentioned,  have  largely  the  same  damaging  effects  on  all  plants 
with  which  they  come  in  contact.  Hiological  crop  agents,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  sedeefi'e  and  since  they  are  living,  reproducing  organisms, 
very  small  quantities  are  quite  capable  of  starting  a  disa.strous 
epiphytotie.  Fungi,  such  as  cereal  rusts  and  rice  bla.st,  are  considered 
important  potential  biological  agents.  Si)ores  can  rapidly  be  spread 
great  distances  by  wind.  rain,  insects,  animals  or  man. 

Stem  rust  of  wlieat  is  an  example  of  cereal  rusts.  This  is  caused  by 
a  fungus:  eacl»  ru<t  lesion  may  contain  \i[)  to  400,000  spores;  new 
generations  of  spores  are  produced  every  ten  to  fourteen  days.  There 
is  no  known  economic  chemical  treatment  of  affected  wheat  and  the 
main  control  resides  in  developing  I'esistant  wheat  varieties.  Natural 
mnl  at  ions,  however,  occur  among  fungi  cai)able  of  attacking  previou.sly 
resistant  varieties  of  wheat.  Tliis  ha[)peiied,  for  instance,  in  Hie  United 
States  in  105.‘1  and  in  1954,  causing  the  loss  of  nearly  10  million  tons 
of  wheat.  Against  rice  blast  also,  the  growing  of  resistant  varieties 
is  the  only  economic  means  of  protection,  and  strains  of  rice  blast 
fungus  can  be  developed  against  which  no  known  existing  variety  of 
rice  is  resistant, 

I  shall  not  mention  the  possibilities  of  potato  blight,  responsible  for 
the  gi-eat  Irish  potato  famine,  of  184.5,  or  other  excellent  potential 
fungal  agents.  I  am  also  sure  th.at  the  Committee  will  readily  perceive 
the  vast  potential  of  new  cereal  rust  or  rice  blast  mutants  developed 
mtentionalh'  as  anti-crop  agents  and  inoculated  in  fields  on  the  wind¬ 
ward  edge  of  wlieat  or  rice-growing  areas.  Tliis  potential  is  sufliciently 
frightening  to  have  me  <lispeii.se  with  giving  details  of  bacterial  and 
viral  disea.se.s  of  jilants.  wliicli  may  also  be  used  in  biolojiical  warfare — 
or  of  the  splendid  prospectiies  in  the  context  of  this  type  of  warfare. 
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Tho  raisin"  of  crops  in  all  countries  is  a  constant  battle  against  the 
weather,  insects,  weeds  and  diseases.  Anti-crop  biological  warfare,  ns 
useful  in  peace  ns  it  is  in  war.  does  no  more  than  reinforce  the  natural 
role  of  diseases  and  is,  therefore,  virtually  undetectable,  barring  gross 
blunders. 

I  apologize  for  my  superfi<’ial  treatment  of  a  vast  and  very  complex 
subiect,  many  aspects  of  whicli,  including  (he  very  important  aspect 
of  detection  and  protection,  I  have  not  even  mei>tionc<l.  1  trust,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  have  been  able  to  clarify  a  little  tho  general  outline  of 
perhaps  the  most  serious  and  mast  neglected  area  of  arms  eontrol 
which  exists.  It  is  a  problem  which  for  a  country  like  mine  is  more 
serious  even  than  tho  question  of  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Nuclear  weapons,  we  hope,  will  never  bo  used;  we  roly  cn  mutual 
deterrence  and  tho  self-interest  of  the  nuclear  Powers;  if,  unhappily, 
nuclear  weapoais  were  used,  no  measures  that  we  can  take  would  make 
very  much  difference.  But  chemical,  and  particularly  biological, 
weapons  are  highly  flexible;  they  can  bo  used  in  many  ways  to  achieve 
a  variety  of  goals.  They  can  be  used  in  war  certainly,  but  they  can  also 
be  used  in  peace  without  fear  of  detection  but  with  dovastating  eft'ects 
against  a  tecbnologically  less  advanced  country.  Those  weapons  exist ; 
they  are  being  mass  manufactured  now ;  they  are  stored ;  they  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  use  at  any  time  against  any  plixce,  against  any  peoiile, 

I  submit  that  the  meugre  facts  which  we  have  presented  point  to 
certain  unayoidablo  conclusions. 

The  first  is  the  carefully  factual  wording  of  the  preambular  para¬ 
graphs  of  our  draft  resolution. 

The  second  is  tho  vital  need  for  publicity. 

Chemical  and  biological  weapons  have  been  shrouded  in  official 
secrecy  for  too  long.  Their  nature,  potential  effects  and  tho  frightoning 
hazards  involved  in  their  possible  use  are  not  well  known.  Teclmolog- 
ically  loss  advanced  countries  in  particular  are  helpless  as  things  aro 
at  present,  even  to  detect  the  possible  use  of  many  of  the  more  dan¬ 
gerous  and  insidious  cliemical  and  biological  weapons  in  c-xi-stc-nce; 
hence  the  Governments  of  those  countries  have  no  hope  of  protecting 
their  population.  We  have  souglit  to  meet  this  vital  need  for  publicity 
in  operative  paragraph  .S  of  our  draft  resolution.  We  seek  to  do  no 
more  than  what  was  done  last  year  in  respect  of  nuclear  weapons.” 

Tho  third  conclusion,  which  I  trust  no  one  will  dispute,  is  that  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  is  hopelessly  out  of  date  and  should  be  either 
radically  revised  or  a  new  international  agreement  negotiated.  I  do 
not  deny  tliat  tho  Geneva  Protocol  may  be  useful  a.s  a  point  of 
reference  for  the  beating  of  proj^aganda  drums,  but  it  scarcely  serves 
m.any  other  practical  purposes.  The  principles  it  contains  are  vague 
and  their  interpretation  is  strongly  controverted.  It  contains  no  ra¬ 
tional  nonns  in  the  context  of  modern  technology;  thus  widely  used 
irritanks  such  as  tear  gases  aro  banned,  although  relatively  benign  in 
their  effects,  while  the  lethal  nerve,  agents  aro  not  banned;  oacte- 
riological  methods  of  warfare  are  forbidden,  but  not  viral  or  fungal. 
In  effect,  there  exists  no  effective  international  legal  restraint  on  tho 
use  in  war  or  in  {lence  of  the  more  modern  chemical  or  biological 
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wolipous.  Tliis  is  an  intoleraljlo  sifualion.  ^Ve  believe  (Init  ns  a  luiitter 
of  urgency  tlio  existing  siluiitioii  in  the  world  with  regard  (o  elieiiiical 
and  etiological  weapons  should  bo  studied,  with  the  aim  of  forging 
either  a  radically  revised  or  a  new  international  instrumenl  which 
will  establish  an  agreed  standard  of  conduct  for  States  in  this  area. 
'\Ve  are  only  too  well  aware  of  the  many  issues  and  dillicidt  problems 
which  must  bo  Solved  in  this  connexion.  "Wc  cannot,  unfortunately, 
expect  immediate  positive  results,  But  we  demand  that  the  problem 
bo  studied  systematically  starting  from  basic  delinition.s.  This  is  all 
wo  ask  and  this  is  all  that  is  requested  in  operative  paragrapli  1  of  the 
draft  resolution  sponsored  by  iny  delegation.  The  grave  problem  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  which  threatens  alt  of  us  at  any  time 
lias,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  been  too  long  nc-leetcd. 

It  has  been  unoilicially  suggested  to  us  ihat  even  preliminary 
consideration  by  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  at 
the  present  time  of  the  problem  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
would  delay  negotiations  for  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  My  delega¬ 
tion  does  not  share  those  fears.  The  representatives  w!vo  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  ENDC  meet  at  most  twice  a  week,  often  less. 
Sometimes  no  meetings  ocevtr  for  long  periods.  Taking  into  full 
account  the  need  of  reprc-sentatives  for  study,  for  meditation,  for 
consultation  and  informal  negotiation,  it  is  rlillieiiU  to  imagine  that 
they  do  not  have  some  time  available  to  initiate  preliminary  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  problem  as  serious  for  many  countries,  and  perhaps  more 
serious,  than  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Somo  delegations  may  have  doubts  with  regard  to  ojicratii'e  ]"  ''a- 
graph  2  in  aocuiiient  A/C.1/L.4U.  I  shotdd  like  to  make  clear  i,  at 
my  delegation  is  not  wedded  to  this  paragraph  which  was  included  in 
the  draft  resolution  only  because  we  thouglq  it  might  facilitale  the 
work  of  the  ENDC.  AVe  believed  that  some  representatives  on  this 
body  who  may  have  great  knowledge  of  the  problems  and  ramilica- 
tions  of  tho  problems  of  nuclear  proliferation  may  not  be  omially 
familiar  witli  tho  special  j»rol)iems  presentedi  by  rlu'ii'.ical  and  bio¬ 
logical  weapons.  AVe  thought  that  if  tliis  were  tlio  case  a  suh-eommittoo 
might  bo  useful.  In  any  ease,  our  draft  re.solution  allows  the  members 
of  tho  ENDC  themselves  to  decide  whether  e.staldishment  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  would  facilitate  the  consideration  of  tlie  question  of  the 
definition  and  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  However,  as 
I  have  just  stated,  we  would  have  no  objection  to  seeing  operative 
pai’ngra))h2  deleted  if  such  were  the  wish  of  some  delegations. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  12, 
1967' 

I  listened  with  great  intere.st  to  the  studious  remarks  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Malta  and  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
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thorn. =  Fill'  from  boinff  siiperficiiil,  (hey  soem  to  mo  to  be  (bougUtfu) 
iind  in  groiit  dontb,  I  should  like  to  commont  on  thorn  :\t  ii  hitor  poriod. 

Whiit  1  slimild  like  to  5)rPsont  to<b\y  to  this  Fommittoo  is  the  vioiv 
of  (ho  Uiiitod  States  on  (lie  (piostiou  of  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament.  'riu'se  views  represent  an  altogether  (.lifl'erent  approach 
to  the  subject  from  those  we  have  heard  from  several  jirevious 
speakers,  and  notably  those  incor])orated  in  tlte  statement  of  the 
First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Fnion,  whom  we  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  yesterday.^ 

Before  elaborating  oil  (he  differences  in  these  views  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  certain  allegations  which  have 
been  made  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  the  main  obstacle  to 
the  acceptance  by  the  Western  Alliance  of  the  disarmament  proposals 
presented  by  the  "Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  and  that  this  Government, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  is  furthermoi'e  opposed  to  all  dis¬ 
armament  measures. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  is  the  ftret  European  nation  which  through  solemn  treaty 
obligation  has  renounced  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons.^  It  is  the 
only  nation  of  a  major  alliance  that  has  committed  all  of  its  forces,  to 
the  military  command  of  that  Alliance  and  which,  as  a  result,  has  no 
military  forces  under  its  own  independent  military  command.  It  is  now 
a  nation  which  is  actively  seeking  to  build  bridges  between  Eastern  and 
■Western  Europe,  and  being  rebuffed  in  its  effort  by  those  very  nations 
in  the  Eastern  bloc  which  impugn  its  motives. 

Contrary  to  the  allegations  that  have  been  made,  the  difficulty  is  not 
with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  its  Western  allies — for  we 
act  together  in  these  matters ;  as  I  hope  to  make  clear  in  my  remarks,  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  faulty  nature  of  the  disarmameiit  proposals  put 
forward  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

False  allegations  made  in  this  body  will  serve  no  useful  purpose; 
they  will  only  make  more  difficult  the  achievement  of  a  lasting  Euro¬ 
pean  security  arrangement  based  on  mutual  accord.  The  Unitod  States 
delegation  believes  it  is  its  duty  to  speak  on  behalf  of  its  ally,  whicli 
has  itself  no  representation  in  this  body. 

Turning  now  to  the  principal  subject,  the  difference  between  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  United  States  to  the  question  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  ascertained  by  com¬ 
paring  the  United  States  Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful  World, ‘  with  the 
Soviet  Draft  Treaty  on  General  and  Comidetc  Disarmament  Under 
Strict  International  Control.®  Both  of  these  documents  provide  for  a 
gradual  process  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  to  take  place  in 
three  stages. 

The  ITnited  States  programme  for  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  provides  for  a  freezing  of  levels  of  armed  forces  and  armaments 
at  .in  agreed  time,  and  then,  progressively,  over  three  stages,  for  the 


'  tsupra. 
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rodiictiou  of  iiatiomil  military  (*stalilishuipiits  to  levels  required  for  tlie 
maintenanre  of  internal  order  and  for  snpportiufj  a  I'nited  Nations 
peace,  force.  In  the  Unite.d  States  proposal  prnvisi<ins  arc  made  for  the 
creation,  during  the  process  of  disarmament,  of  adequate  iiiachincrv  for 
verification  to  enstire  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  are  heiug  carrieil 
out,  as  well  as  for  the,  strengthening  of  peace-keeping  forces  to  ma  intain 
])eace  and  security  for  all. 

'I'he  Soviet  projmsal,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasizes  the  almost  total 
reductions  of  selected  etttegories  of  armaments  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
disarmament  process.  It  seeks  drastic,  reduction  of  nuclear-weapon 
carriers  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  disarmament  process,  in  the  first 
stage,  before  it  provides  for  tbe  establisbment  of  adequate  machinery 
for  verification.  That  proposal  not  only  fails,  in  the  fir.d  stage  of  the 
disarmament  proce.ss,  to  inspire  the  confidence  and  trust  upon  which 
subsequent  phases  can  and  must  lx*  built,  but  would  also  materially 
alter  the  militarj'  balance  in  fatour  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  might  point  out  also  that  at  no  time  has  the  Soviet  Government 
ever  indicated  how,  by  what  progre.ssive  steps,  those  reductions  would 
take  place.  And  this  presents  ns  with  a  difficulty  which,  1  fear,  is  not 
new  to  us,  The  Soviet  proposals  dealing  with  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  do  not  really  deal  with  the  steps  that  can  actually  lx;  taken 
now  to  halt  the  arms  race  and  begin  the  process  of  disaruuunent.  They 
appear  to  require  agreement  on  how  to  proceed  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
road  to  general  and  complete  disarmament  Iwfore  we  can  take  any 
action. 

This  difference  in  approach — tbe  United  States  believing  we  should 
take  the  steps  we  can  take  now  to  get  us  moving  down  tlie  road  to  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  disarmament,  and  our  Soviet  colleagues  apparently 
lx?lieving  that  we  should  not  do  so  until  wo  have  agi'eoment  as  to  how  to 
proceed  to  the  end  of  the  road,  or  almost  to  the  end  of  the  road — has 
been  reflected  in  the  attitudes  of  our  disarmament  negotiators  both  at 
the  conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  and 
elsewhere.  For  oxainple^the  United  States  has  proposed  a  cut-olf  of  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapon  j)urjx)ses.  Tliis  proposal 
was  rejecte;l  as  not  involving  disarmament.  The  United  States  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  was  prepared  to  transfer  00,000  kilogrammes  of  weapon- 
grade  U-‘2;h)  to  peaceful  uses  if  the  USSR  vould  agree  to  transfer 
40,000  kilogrammes  for  that  same  purpose.^  Tliis  prop  :nl  was  also 
re  ji  cted,  as  not  involving  the  destruction  of  a  single  nuclear  weapon,’* 
'I'lie  United  States  indicated  that  it  would  obtain  tlie  material  through 
the  demonstrated  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons.'’  This  prnpo.sal  was 
ig-nored. 

The  Ignited  States  has  made  similar  proposals  for  workable  meas¬ 
ures  dealing  with  the  reduction  of  the  delivery  .systems  for  nuclear 
weapons.  In  January  of  1064  the  United  St.ate~s  proposed  that  we  ex- 
jilorc  a  verified  freeze  on  tho  number  and  characteristics  of  strategic 
oll’eiisive  and  defensive  vehicles,  an  agreement  which  would  ojieii  the 
jiath  to  reduction  in  all  types  of  arms."’  I'liis  proposal  was  cliaracter- 
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ized  by  ovir  Soviet  friends  as  one  involving  inspection  without  disarma¬ 
ment,"  As  recently  as  September  of  this  year,  Secretary  McNamara 
reiterated  tlie  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  agreement 
not  only  to  limit,  but  then  to  reduce  both  offensive  and  defensive  stra¬ 
tegic  nuclear  forces."  In  connexion  with  a  possible  agreement  levelling 
off’  or  reducing  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  systems,  our  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Paul  Warnke,  pointed  out  that,  although 
agreements  involving  substantial  reductions  would  require  interna¬ 
tional  inspection,  “a  number  of  possibilities  for  parallel  action,  and 
even  for  formal  agreement  .  .  .  would  permit  our  reliance  on  miilat- 
eral  means  of  verification”.  These  statements  would  appear  to  take  care 
of  the  point  of  ‘Mnspection  without  disarmament”."  Those  statements 
have,  unfortunately,  gone  unanswered. 

Here  too  it  seems  we  have  been  continuously  faced  with  an  approach 
which  requires  agreement  on  how  to  proceed  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
road  to  general  and  complete  disarmament  before  a.nv  first  steps  can  be 
taken.  This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  philosophy  which  motivates  our 
efforts  to  obtain  a  non-proliferation  treaty  which  recognizes  the  need 
for  step-by-step  progress  even  in  the  absence  of  agreement  on  the  final 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  might  point  out  that  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  it  is  fortunate  that  the  position  of  our  Soviet  friends  on  imme¬ 
diately  practical  partial  measures  to  reduce  and  eliminate  nuclear 
weapons  lias  not  l-iecn  I'eflected  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  now  countries  and  new  environments.  If  it  bad 
Iwen,  we  would  not  today  have  the  limited  test-ban  treaty  or  the 
outer-space  treaty";  we  would  not  today  be  on  the  threshold  of  a 
non-proliferation  treaty. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  1  should  like  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  on  the  security  and  economic  implications  for  States  of  the  acqui¬ 
sition  and  further  development  of  these  weapons.'"  It  goes  without 
saying  that  my  delegation  commends  the  Secretary-General  for  his 
offort;;  in  the  preparation  of  a  most  useful  and  timely  document. 
My  delegation  also  commends  the  expert  consultants  who  were  able, 
through  co-operation  and  mutual  understanding,  to  agree  on  a  unani¬ 
mous  report  dealing  with  many  sensitive  and  controversial  issues.  This 
report  contains  may  eonelusions  which  will  be  helpful  to  us  in  our 
consideration  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

For  example,  it  clearly  <li.s.sipatcs  the  illusion  that  a  non-prolif  -at  ion 
treaty  is  somefliing  which  primarily  benefits  the  nuclear  Towers  at 
the  expense  of  the  non-nuclear  Powers.  It  makes  it  quite,  clear  (bat 
new  nuclear  Powers  would  endanger  themselves — nr  the  remaining 
non-nuclear  Powers — far  more  than  they  would  endanger  the  existing 
nuclear  weapon  Powoi's. 

It  points  up  the  unavoidable  economic  costs  involved,  which  are  a 
curse  to  any  nuclear  weapons  Slate,  and  notes  that  no  nuclear  weapons 
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prognnninc  could  he  undertiilo'ii  iiiilcss  the  Shites  so  doing  reallocate 
“ii  niiiior  portion  of  (heir  lerlinical  I'csources  from  conslrnctive 
activities'’. 

It  also  indicates  that  time  is  running  out  for  mankind  if  it  is  to 
control  and  eventually  abolish  the  threat  or  risk  of  nuclear  var.  The 
frightening  fact,  as  the  report  indicates,  that  the  widespread  iusfalla- 
tiou  of  nuclear  power  stations  will  by  lOSG  yield  phitonium  sullicient 
for  the  construction  of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  each  year  must 
be  recognized  as  an.  imperative  fur  immediate  action.  The  prospect 
of  the  widespread  distribution  of  even  primitive  nuclear  devices,  with 
a  consequent  probability  that  present  exacting  procedures  for  com¬ 
mand  and  control  of  these  weapons  could  not  be  maintained  under 
such  conditions,  presents  a  threat  many  times  greater  than  that  which 
exists  today. 

Hut  this  report  also  deals  with  the  subject  on  which  the  United 
States  and  our  friends  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re]uiblics 
have  differed  in  their  approacli  to  general  and  complete,  disarmament. 
It  deals,  insofar  as  nuclear  weapons  arc  concerned,  with  the,  issue,  of 
what  we  can  agree  to  now  that  will  put  us  in  motion  on  the  road  to 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  characterization 
of  that  re]iort  to  say  that  it  rejects  the  Soviet  apjiroaeh  that  we,  must 
have  agreement  on"  how  to  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  mad,  or  very 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  road,  before  we  can  agree  to  any  steps  on 
how  to  start  down  that  road. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  remarks,  the  Scerefary-Generars 
report  does  conclude  that  "the  elimination  of  all  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  (he  banning  of  their  use  sliould  he  by  way  of  general  and 
com))lote  disarmament.  Hut  it  also  recommends  consideration  of  a 
range  of  immediate  initial  measures  of  arms  limitations — ^measums 
w’hich  could  lead  to  the  reduction  of  the  level  of  nuclear  armament 
and  the  le.ssening  of  tension  in  the  world  and  ‘‘the  evontnal  elimination 
of  nuclear  ai’niamcnt.s'’. 

In  its  concluding  paragrajjhs  tiiis  import  point.s  out  that  the  problem 
of  revcr.sing  the  trend  of  a  rapidly  worsening  world  situation  calls 
for  a  basic  reappraisal  of  all  interrelated  factors.  It  mentions  a  variety 
of  measures  of  arms  limitation  which  could  immediate.ly  he  consid- 
ereil  aiul  which,  taken  together  or  in  combination,  could  help  to  inhibit 
the  furtlier  multiplication  of  nuclear  weapons  or  tbe  further  elabora¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  ar.seiials,  and  so  help  ensure  national  and  world  security. 

Among  tbe  measure.s  (hat  it  mentions  are  an  agreement  to  prevent 
(he  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  an  agreement  on  the  reiluction  of 
nnclenr  arsenals,  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  measures  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  security  of  non-nuclear  Sfale.s.  and  nuclear  free  zones, 

The  rejiort  recoinmeiuls  cousider.aiion  of  these  measures  of  arms 
limit a( ions  in  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  of  them¬ 
selves  eliminate  the  threat  of  nuclear  conflict.  It  recommends  that  tltey 
be  (.ikii!,  hcve.'r,  not  !'s  cuds  in  themselves  but  as  measures  which 
^Yo^dd  facilitate  further  steps  and  could  lead  to  the  reduction  of  tbe 
level  of  n\iclear  arsenals  and  the  lessening  of  tensions  in  the  world 
and  the  eventual  elimination  of  miclear  arsenals. 

This  report  lends  no  support  to  a  position  that  we  should  not  now 
take  one  or  a  combination  of  the  various  immediate  measures  un!  il  wo 
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have  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  eventual  elimination  of  nuclear 
arsenals  or  a  reduction  to  extremely  low  levels. 

'In  considering  the  approaches  of  the  various  countries  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  this  Committee  should 
have  in  mind  that,  for  almost  four  ycArs,  the  United  States  has  had 
on  the  table  workable  measures,  first  to  prevent  increases  in,  and  later 
to  reduce,  the  material  used  to  make  nuclear  weapons,  the  weapons 
themselves,  and  the  means  of  their  delivery.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union 
which  has  r-ejected  these  measures.  It  has  done  so  on  the  ground  that 
we  must  first  agree  to  their  proposal  for  the  drastic  reduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  carriers  in  the  first  stage  of  disarmament,  before 
adequate  machinery  has  been  established  for  verification.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  agreement  on  this  point,  they  have  been  unwillinar  to  airroe 
to  these  workable  measures  which  I  have  outlined  to  prevent  the 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems  from  growing 
ever  and  ever  larger. 

Because  of  this  position,  the  nuclear  ar-senals  have  grown  over  and 
ever  larger.  They  have  grown  so  on  both  sides.  The  United  States 
does  not  believe  that  this  course  of  conduct,  which  has  been  forced 
upon  us  by  the  attitude  of  our  colleagues  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  a 
wise  one.  The  Secretary-General’s  report  speaks  out  concerning  the 
clangers  of  such  a  course  far  more  eloquently  than  could  I.  I  .shall 
conclude  these  remarks  by  quoting  it.  It  says : 

.  .  .  And  the  longer  the  world  waits,  the  more  nuclear  arsenals  grow,  the 
greater  and  more  difficult  becomes  the  eventual  task." 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Cessation  of 
Nuclear  Tests,  December  12,  1967  ' 

I  will  not  conceal  that  it  is  with  a  sense  of  considerable  f  rust  rat  iori 
that  I  amtairing  the  floor  to  develop  some  ideas  on  the  important  mni- 
ter  before  the  Committee — “The  urgent  need  for  suspension  of  nuch'ar 
and  thermo-nuclear  tests”.  The  feeling  of  frustration  stems  from  tbe 
fact  that  whatever  we  keep  saying  or  doing  in  this  or  other  organs  of 
the  ITnited  Nations,  urging  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  to  stop  further 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  seems  to  have  no  effect  whsitsoever.  IVe  are 
no  closer  to  an  international  treaty  banning  all  mielear  weapons  tests 
than  we  were  last  year,  when  this  item  was  discussed  here  in  tbe  First 
Committee  of  the  Assembly. 

1  need  not  specifically  recall  the  imporlant  and  tirgent  appeal  which 
was  made,  almost  unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly  when  passing, 
on  5  December  of  last  yciir,  resolution  2163  (XXI)  to  the  effect  that  all 
States  which  have,  not  done,  so  should  adhere  to  the  Pttrtial  Test-Ban 
Treaty  .and  that  all  niiclea!’  weapon  St.ales  shotild  stispend  mn'lear 
tests  in  all  environments.  The  Assembly  in  that  same  resolution  furtlu-r 
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expressed  the  hope  that  States  would  contribute  to  ai>  effective  inter¬ 
national  exchange  of  seismic  data  and  it  requested  the  ENDC  to 
elaborate,  without  any  further  delay,  a  treaty  banning  underground 
nuclear- weapon  tests.' 

l\^ot  one  of  those  important  appeals  has  met  in  reality  with  any  posi¬ 
tive  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  States  most  concerned — that  is,  the  ones 
possessing  nuclear  weapons — during  t  he  year  which  is  now  coming  to  an 
end.  On  the  contrary,  the  situation  seems  even  bleaker  than  it  appeared 
to  be  a  year  ago.  Tests  have  not  ceased.  According  to  figures  available 
to  my  delegation,  the  nuclear  exj^losions  in  the  world  numbered  at 
least  thirty -six  in  the  year  1964,  forty  in  1905  and  sixty  in  1966.  During 
the  present  year,  announced  or  recorded  tests  have  numbered  at  least 
forty-four.  ()f  those,  the  great  mamrity  wore  underground  tests  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  nuclear  weapon  States  whicli  have  adhered  to  the 
hloscow  Treaty  prohibiting  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  or 
under  water,®  It  is  clear  even  from  tlie  prea  mblc  to  (hat  Treaty  that  the 
exemption  of  underground  nuclear  explosions  was  intended  to  bo 
Uuuporan'.  Nevertheless,  that  exemption  has  been  used  by  the  nuclear- 
wcaimn  Powere  as  permission  for — yes,  a  legitimation  of — such  tests. 

Also,  the  vields  of  explosions  in  the  atmosphere  carried  out  by  coun¬ 
tries  not  partie.s  to  the  Xloscow  Treaty  are  increasing  and  some  of  these 
have  reached  the  megaton  range,  resulting  in  widespread  radioactive 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere. 

On  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  an  organized,  effective,  in¬ 
ternational  exchange  of  seismic  data — the  so-called  “detection  club" 
idea— there  has  been  little  progre.ss.  Delegations  may  recall  that  a 
technical  conference  on  the  subject,  asseniDling  experts  from  eight 
countries,  took  place  in  Stockholm  in  May  1066.  A  further  conference 
was  planned  to  take  place  during  this  year.  It  would  ha'.’c  included 
also  experts  from  the  main  nuclear-weapon  States.  So  far,  however,  it 
lias  not  been  deemed  possildc  to  hold  that  conference  owing  to  lack  of 
information  from  all  tliose  main  Powers  as  to  their  willingness  to  take 
jiart  in  such  a  meeting. 

As  far  as  the  Eighteen-Nation  Commillcc  on  Disarmament  is  ouu- 
cerned,  its  long  session  this  year  has  been  concerned  mainly  with  the 
i.ssuc  of  non-jiroliferation.  It  wa.s  recognize<l  by  all  tlic  mcmWrs  of  the 
ENDC  that  the  .subject  of  non-pi-olifcralion  had  priority.  AVliat  my 
delegation,  and  others  witli  it,  did  not  accept,  however,  was  that  the 
Committee  should  practically  by-pass  the  other  important  items  that 
had  been  cut  rusted  to  it  by  the- General  Assembly.  (In  several  occasions, 
mv  delegation  stressed  the  fact  that  the  question  of  an  agreement  pro¬ 
hibiting  underground  tests  could  well  be  treated  simultaneously  with 
the  tum-prolifcralion  issue.  Preliminary  negotiations  might  well  have 
proceeded  in  parallel  oven  if  one  treaty  was  to  be  made  ready  for 
signature  prior  to  the  other. 

Wo  have  always  considered,  and  continue  to  maintain,  that  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty,  important  as  it  is  in  itself,  cannot  stand  alone.  It 
h.o-s  to  be — and  I  use  a  familiar  pbia.se — coupled  with  or  followed  by 
oilier  international  disarmament  agreements  covering  the  nuclear 
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weapon  field.  It  has  been  generally  recognized  that  two  such  measures 
are  of  great  imminent  urgency,  politically  speaking,  and  particularly 
ripe  for  decision  loclmically — ^namely,  a  comprehensive  test  ban  and 
an  agreement  to  cut  off  production  of  fissile  material  for  weapon 
puiijoses. 

During  this  year’s  session  of  the  ENDC  my  delegation  has  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  question  of  how  to  push  the  matter 
of  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  forward.  The  records  of  the  pio- 
ceedings  in  tb.e  ENDC  are  available,  of  course,  to  all  my  follow  lepre- 
sentatives  hero,  For  convenience  I  might,  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  restate  briefly  some  of  the  considerations  we  presented  in 
the  ENDC  this  summer.  I  shall  not  go  into  details:  those  are  available 
to  interested  partic-s  in  the  ENDC  documentation,  and  1  am  referring 
to  documents  ENDC/PV.  309,^  PV.  315  “  and  PV.  323,®  as  well  as  work¬ 
ing  document  ENDC/lOl.’ 

The  main  problem  in  reaching  agreement  on  a  treaty  banning  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  tests  is  proclaimed  to  lie  in  the  issue  of  control ;  or, 
more  precisely,  in  a  lack  of  agreement  among  the  nuclear-weapon 
Power’s  as  to  the  verification  system  needed  for  monitoring  such  a 
treaty.  On  one  side  the  thesis  is  being  upheld  that  on-site  inspections 
are  necessary  to  ensuro  that  no  violations  occur,  while  the  other  side 
claims  that  national  meaiis  of  detection  and  verification  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  that  no  on-site  inspections  should  bo  proscribed. 

The  non-aligirod  and  non-nuclear-woai)on  States  which  arc  members 
of  the  ENDC  have  not  taken  sides  on  this  issue.  Instead,  they  have 
tried  continuously  to  bridge  the  difference  of  views  as  to  the  specific 
needs  for  verification.  A  new  attempt  in  this  direction  was  made  by 
my  delegation  in  Geneva  this  summer. 

We  drew  the  attention  of  the  other  delegations,  and  especially  those 
of  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers,  to  recent  developments  as  regards  im¬ 
proved  possibilities  for  verification  of  an  underground  test-ban  treaty. 
We  pointed  to  the  development  of  increasingly  sensitive  telcseismic  in- 
strarments  and  to  the  establishment  of  large  arrays  of  such  instruments, 
which  significantly  increases  the  offcctivene.ss  of  caclr  individual  instru¬ 
ment.  We  drew  attention  also  to  the  possibilities  which  international 
co-operation  for  the  exchange  of  seismic  data  would  give  of  further 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  national  seismic  stations.  Such  co-operation 
was  strongly  endorsed,  as  everyone  may  recall,  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  last  year’s  resolution  on  the  test-ban  issue.  We  also  pointed 
to"  the  impro-ssivo  scientific  rc.search  which  is  being  undertaken  in 
several  counti’ies  and  which  is,  of  cour’se,  particularly  well  known  to 
the  major  Powcis  themselves,  in  order  to  improve  the  methods  of 
interpreting  data  obtained  from  seismic  stations,  and  in  ))articulai'  to 
the  elaboration  of  several  effective  methods  of  identifying  under¬ 
ground  explosions  and  separating  them  from  earthquakes. 

In  my  country  wo  have  undertaken  some  independent  I’csearch  using 
those  new  identification  methods.  Wo  think  that  the  results  have  Iwn 
verj’  encouraging,  In  sliort,  we  used  statistical  methods  of  evaluation 
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of  data  tc'  form  a  basis  for  the  application  of  decision  theory  to  the 
problem  of  verification  of  an  underground  test-ban  treaty. 

As  a  result  of  our  investigations,  we  found  that  those  identification 
methods  would  permit  a  control  system  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  reli¬ 
ability  to  deter  parties  to  a  treaty  from  committing  violations.  One 
could  foi’see  such  a  system,  allowing  for  some  on-site  iiispections  at  a 
very  low  rate.  How’evor,  it  seems  to  us  that  one  could  contemplate  also 
a  system  without  such  obligatory  inspections,  but  then  one  would  hat'o 
to  accept  the  risk  of  having  umvarranted,  but  in  reality  very  infre¬ 
quent,  political  action  on  some  events  which  would  prove  subsequencly 
to  be  not  violations  but  natural  earthquakes  with  similar  character- 
istics. 

In  view  of  those  findings  and  conclusions,  the  Swedish  delegation 
lequested  in  '■he  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  that  the 
que,stion  of  verification,  and  particularly  of  inspections,  should  be  re¬ 
examined  in  .a  new  light,  taking  into  account  recent  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  developments.  We  were  convinced,  and  are  still  convinced,  that 
it  should  now  be  possible  to  reduce  the  divergences  of  position  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  a  control  system,  if  the  case  were  I'ested  on  our  ideas 
of  deterrence  against  violations,  rather  than  on  establishing  certainty 
after  each  and  every  event.  The  situation  is  ripe  for  such  a  renewed  and 
thorough  discussion.  The  experts  in  our  various  countries  now  have 
more  knowledge  than  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  issue.  The 
political  sufficiency  of  the  seismological  verification  potential  at  hand 
should  be  judged  afresh. 

I  consequently  maintained  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disannament,  and  I  maintain  again  hero,  that  the.  ccmtrol  issue  can  no 
longer  be  used  as  a  convenient  reason  for  holding  up  an  agreement  pro¬ 
hibiting  underground  nuclear  tests. 

The  system  we  have  in  mind  should  liave,  in  order  to  be  able  to  func¬ 
tion  in  a  satisfactory  way,  as  an  independent  part-,  organized,  volun- 
taiyf  co-operation  for  the  ^change  of  such  seismic  data  as  are  deemed 
necessary  for  the  monitoring  of  a  treaty.  The  “detection  club”  should 
thorefoi-o  be  organized  without  further  delay  and  its  potentiality  put 
to  use  as  soon  as  pK^sible. 

In  the  outline  rxigarding  the  control  of  a  comprehensive  test-ban 
treaty  wliich  our  delegation  01*03611  ted  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament,  the  idea  of  “verification  by  challenge”  played 
an  important  role.  That  expression  implies  a  system  whereby  a  party 
suspected  of  testir^  undergi'ound,  in  violation  of  a  treaty,  would  find 
it  to  bo  in  its  own  iiitei'est  to  provide  all  available  reassuring  informa¬ 
tion.  In  the  usual  case  that  would  certainly  suffice,  but  for  some  unusual 
cases  the  possibility  would,  of  course,  be  open  to  extend  an  invitation 
for  inspection,  sucli  insjiection  to  be  carried  out  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  inviting  part.y.  Under  that  system  a  suspicious  party 
could  also  make  proposals^  if  it  found  the  information  available  to  bo 
inadequate,  as  to  other  suitable  methods  of  clarification.  Again,  such 
suggestions  might  mention  inspection  on  another  party’s  territory.  If 
Such  proposals  should  not  be  accepted,  the  demanding  party  would 
have  to  determine,  in  the  light  of  all  available  evidence  and  also  of 
that  negative  reaction,  what  conclusions  should  be  drawn  and  what, 
coui'se  of  action  should  be  taken. 
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We  have  become  convinced  that  a  reliable  international  data  ex¬ 
change,  coupled  with  the  utilization  of  the  refined  methods  of  ana¬ 
lysing  the  data  now  at  hand,  and,  in  addition,  the  verification  by 
cliallenge  procedure,  w’ould  form  a  useful  control  system  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  test  ban  treaty  which  would  not  encroach  on  anj'  nation's 
sovereign  integrity. 

I  must  mention  that  some  of  the  scientific  and  technical  methods,  and 
particularly  the  extent  to  which  we  applied  those  methods,  as  well  as 
some  of  our  conclusions,  were  challenged  by  some  delegations  in  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.  That  is  only  natural. 
We  do  not  claim  to  have  established  the  absolute  truth.  Tn  fact  we 
welcomed  having  such  a  dialogue  within  the  Committee,  a  dialogue 
which  was,  unfortunately,  only  too  brief  and  too  one-sided. 

I  want  to  make,  therefore,  here  and  now,  a  new  plea  for  a  serious 
discussion  and  negotiation  on  the  test-ban  issue.  The  elements  of  a 
treaty  exist.  It  should  not  be  dilRcult,  if  the  political  will  is  present  on 
all  sides,  to  piece  them  together  into  a  treaty  text. 

When  consideration  of  such  a  treaty  begins,  even  in  preliminary 
draft  form,  it  will  become  obvious  that  it  would  also  be  or  direct  help 
for  solving  another  issue  of  some  importance  in  present  disarmament 
discussions,  namely,  the  question  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
uses. 

It  is  being  proposed,  and  discussed,  that  the  manufacture,  or  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  all  nuclear  explosive  devices,  including  those  intended  for 
peaceful  purposes,  should  be  ])rohil)ited  in  the  non-proliferation 
treaty.  Non-nnelear-weapon  countries  would  be  furnished  with  such 
devices  for  jieaceful  purposes,  once  (heir  apidication  hecame  feasible, 
by  the  nuclear- weapon  countries  through  some  non-discriminatory 
international  procedfure  laid  down  in  a  special  agreement. 

My  delegation  suggested  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Coininittee  that  in 
reality  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  ivas  the  right  place  to  prohibit 
all  nuclear  explosions,  by  all  nations,\also  covering  them  in  their  en¬ 
tirety  within  Its  system  of  control.®  Simultaneously,  fully  equitable 
access  to  the  use  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  by  nuclear-  and  non- 
nuclear-weapon  countries  alike  ^lould  be  ensured  by  a  separate  agree¬ 
ment  providing  for  a  licensing  arrangement  to  be  carried  out  through 
an  international  body.  The  ri^it  of  decision  to  allow  any  explosion  for 
peaceful  purposes  by  any  State  should  lluis  be  granted  to  an  inter¬ 
national  organ.  That  would  assure  the  equitable  use  of  such  explosions, 
wliich  might  become  very  important  economically.  Perhaps  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna  (IAEA)  should  be  given 
that  charge.  The  stocks  of  explosives  would  have  to  remain  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  nuclear- weapon  Powers,  but  the  final  iH>rmission  to  allow 
any  employment  of  them  would  be  made  international  in  character. 

The  news  which  has  reached  us  recently  that  a  spectacular  step  for¬ 
ward  has  been  taken  by  the  so-called  “Project  Gas-Buggy’'  in  New 
Mexico  ought  to  call  for  congratulations  on  this  new  technological 
acliievcmont.  Considering,  however,  the  world-wide  implications  of 
such  new  uses  of  nuclear  explosives,  particularly  as  they  arc  being  dis¬ 
cussed  within  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.  I  am 
afraid  that  expressions  of  congratulations  must  be  somewhat  tempered 
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by  caution  as  long  as  such  undertakings  remain  exclusively  unilaler.  l, 
instead  of  being  internationally  regulated. 

As  1  had  the  honour  to  state  yesterday  in  this  Coininittcc,  the  pre¬ 
monitions  are  sombre.  The  new  turn  upwards  of  the  spiral  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  may  well  lend  to  further  postponement  of  any  real 
negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  The  nuclear-weapons 
Powers  seem  to  find  it  advantageous  that  to  test  the  new  nuclear  de¬ 
vices  they  can  utilize  the  freedom  of  action  still  left  open  for  under¬ 
ground  testing.  It  has  been  argued  that  even  the  Moscow  Partial  Test 
Ban  Treaty  is  in  danger,  because  of  the  supposed  need  to  conduct  life¬ 
like  tests  of  missiles,  anti-missiles  and  warheads  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  world  is  consequentlj'  placed  before  new  risks  in  the  armaments 
field.  But  this  should  not  inhibit  us,  who  are  interested  in  and  working 
for  international  disarmament,  from  continuing  our  efforts  to  press 
for  agreements.  The  nuclear- weapons  field  is  the  most  urgent  one  in 
this  respect.  The  comprehensive  test  ban  seems  to  us  to  be,  besides  th.e 
non-proliferation  treaty,  the  most  urgent  and  most  attainable  of  tire 
possible  measures  for  nuclear  self-discipline  on  the  part  of  nations. 

Before  concluding  this  intervention,  I  should  like  to  introduce  for¬ 
mally,  on  behalf  of  the  following  sponsoi’s:  Brazil,  Burma,  Ethiopia, 
India,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Sweden  and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the 
draft  resolution  on  the  urgent  need  for  suspension  of  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  tests,  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.4M.®  This  draft 
resolution  is  mainly  a  reaffirmation  of  last  year's  resolution  2163 
(XXI) ,  however,  with  stronger  emphasis  on  the  urgency  of  the  elabo¬ 
ration  of  a  treaty  banning  all  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests. 


Statement  by  the  Hungarian  Representative  (Csatorday) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly;  Chem¬ 
ical  and  Biological  Weapons  {Extract},  December  12, 

1  I 

lyo/ 


The  Hungarian  delegation  has  carefully  studied  the  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  submitted  by  the  delegation  of  Malta  on  the  mattci  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  contained  in  document  A/C.l/L.  lll.‘  That  pro¬ 
posal,  unfortunately,  narrows  down  the  problem  against  the  danger 
of  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  as  we  have  outlined  it.  Tlie 
first  preambular  paragraph  of  the  draft  mentions  chemical,  biological 
and  radiological  weapons,  without  explaining  what  should  be  meant 
by  these,  terms.  However,  I  recognize  that  tlie  very  learned  representa¬ 
tive,  of  Malta  has  explained  this  problem  this  afternoon  with  much 
circumspection.®  We  certainly  shall  not  fail  to  study  his  statement 
very  carefully.  Nevertheless,  the  Hungarian  delegation  wishes  to  make 


’Identionl  with  G.A.  resolution  2343  (XXII),  posC,  p.  731. 
'  A/(M/I*V.ir)47.  pp.  71-82. 

’Aulr,  pp.  62,“)-e2r>. 

'Ante,  pp.  634-047. 
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a  f(s\v  observations  reffardinji;  the  draft  resointion  contained  in 
document  A/C.l/Ld  11. 

Reference  to  radiological  veapons  in  the  draft  resolution  is  a  new 
and  foreign  element  if  \Ye.  take  into  consideration  the  (Jeneva  Proto- 
col.'*  It  is  illogical  liecause  experiments  with  those  weapons  are  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  nuclear  physics  and  quantum  mechanics,  so  they  belong  to  an 
entirely  dill'erent  group  of  weaponry.  It  is  particularly  disturbing, 
however,  that  the  draft  regards  the  use  of  only  some  varieties  of  chem¬ 
ical,  biological  and  radiological  ’.veapons  as  dangerous  to  mankiud. 
IVby  only  a  few  such  weapons?  Which  of  them  are  dangerous  and 
which  are  not  ?  By  making  exceptions,  it  makes  it  possible  for  some 
pei’sons  to  interpret  to  their  liking  which  chemical  weapon  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  mankind  and  w'hich  is  not.  This  approach  does  not  jiroinote  the 
cause  of  the  fight  against  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  Imt  it 
is  rather  a  step  backward  from  the  ])oint  already  reached  hy  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  This  jirovision  does  not  extend  the  area  of  the  field  of 
weaiionry,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  reduces  it. 

What  should  bo  mejiut.  by  updating  the  Geneva  Protocol?  The 
tvjies  of  chemical,  biologicar  and  radiological  weapons  are  prolifer¬ 
ating.  Their  manufacture  is  covered  up  by  a  conspiracy  of  silence, 
Experiments  arc  conducted  in  secret  on  an  ever-largor  scale.  Develop¬ 
ing  countries  cannot  afford  to  use  their  resources  for  the  ]uu’]inse  of 
such  research.  I  say  that  it  is  fortunate  that  they  are  not  using  their 
resmu’ces  for  such  purposes.  Moreover,  they  may  occasionally  fall  vic¬ 
tim  to  such  experiments,  especially  those  peoples  who  are  fighting  for 
their  indopenaence,  for  the  self-cletermination  of  their  country,  the 
peoples  of  former  or  actual  colonial  territories. 

Thus,  these  weapons  are  directed  mainly  against  Asian  and  African 
peoples.  What  is  needed  in  this  situation  is  not  to  update  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  which  prohibits  categorically  the  use  of  different  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  but  to  give  a  strong  effect  to  its  prohibitive 
clauses. 

The  preamble  nf  the  Maltese  draft  resolution  gets  around  tlie  real 
facts.  It  speaks  of  “weajions  which  have  Ih’cii  or  arc  l>ping  devoloped" 
hut  makes  no  mention  of  the  destructive  effect  of  snob  weajions  wiiiel\ 
have  already  been  put  to  ust*  and  says  not  a  word  about  the  ju-actical 
experience  available  to  all. 

The  draft  resolution  speaks  of  biological  weapons,  l)ut,  as  the  re])re- 
sentativo  of  Malta  lias  himself  explained,  biological  wcajions  include 
means  to  affect  the  development,  growing,  multijilying  ur  existence  of 
living  organisms  in  a  detrimental  way;  to  change  their  environment, 
destroy  their  means  of  existence,  change  their  life  cycle.  To  the  kinds 
of  weapons  that  influence  the  biological  processes  belong  equally 
nuclear  weaixms,  Giemical  weapons,  bacteriological  wci!|)ons  and  even 
conventional  weapons,  depouding  on  tlie  circimistances. 

Furthermore,  the  draft  resolution  projioses  that  the  Sec  ret  ary -Gen - 
eraVs  report  should  examine  the  probable  eff’ects  of  the  use  of  chemical, 
biological,  and  radiologii'ai  weapons.  To  all  intents  and  iuiri)oses  that 
might  refer  only  to  radiological  weajions  which  have  not  yi‘t  been  used 
or  are  not  yet  iu  existence,  since  the  effects  nf  the  use  of  chemical  and 
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l)iii‘toi‘i(>lojri(‘iil  weapons  an*,  unfort iinuh'lvj  alroady  widely  known. 
IjOt  UR  take  the  example  of  the  eliemical  unti-erop  eoinpoimdR  used  in 
Viet-Xaiu  between  and  1007.  In  1001,  in  the  so-called  o]H‘rini<)n 
“Hunch  Hand",  two  transport  planes  made  altoirelher  sixty  spray 
sorties  airainst  the  vegetation  of  Viet-Xamesc  .soil.  Hy  I  lie  eial  of  1007, 
tliiskimi  of  chemical  warfare  had  reached  eiiormtais  proportions.  'Plie 
Defense  Supply  Agency  gave  orders  for  tlie  tlelivery  of  chemical 
agents  for  defoliation  and  crop  destruction  to  the  sum  of  ;ii.')7,0!>H,()lK). 
'I'liis  meant  tlie  use  of  about  six  to  seven  million  gallons  of  chemical 
substances. 

What  are  these  chemicals^  They  are  very  well  known.  One  of  them 
is  calleil  'J.4-Ih  anotl  r  2.-1. o-T.  Again,  another  such  agent  is  cacodylic 
acid,  which  is  most  poisonous  to  human  beings  since  it  <-ontaius  .ll.-J!) 
per  cent  of  ai'senic.  .Seveuly  grammes  of  it  kills  a  man  of  average 
weight.  According  to  Profe.s,sor  .\rlhur  (lallsoii  of  'I'ale  I'niveiNity, 
a.  ])rofes.s()r  of  biology,  smaller  doses  of  it — and  here  1  (piote  from 
Ins  article — 

.  .  .  iimld  result  la  nausea,  dianlic-a,  iK-adaclie.  wt-ak  lailse  and  conia  .  .  . 
Ill  view  of  the  iKM'.sistenee  of  this  uuUerial  and  the  eiinuihilive  nature  of  arsiuiic 
toNieity.  it.s  wide  use  cerlaiidy  may  gose  daiifrers  for  tlie  civilian  iMiiuilatioii  of 
Viel-.Vani.  It  ina.v  he  aeeuimilated  hy  iilauis  which  would  lie  eaten  hy  man.' 

Hiologists  have  demonstrated,  for  example,  (hat  the  chemical  agent.s 
used  in  \’ie(-Xani  tijiset  the  ecological  balance  of  aretis  exfiostal  to 
cheinictil  raids.  The  rhythm  of  crop  rotalion  becomes  ujiset :  the 
cheniicals,  washed  into  (he  streams,  decimate  or  even  kill  olf  (he  entire 
tish  population.  Hy  hivaking  the  biological  chain  in  plant  life,  ihey 
luive  a  ( remendons  eti'ert  n|)on  huimin  existence  in  the  aretis  concerned. 
■\Vp  have  been  witne.ssing  in  Viet-.Num  a  strange  pheiunnenDii :  well- 
idtniled  areas,  under  lieavy  cultivation,  have  hetMi  iransftinned  hy  the.se 
cheinicnls  into  deserts:  while  scientists  tind  oilier  iieoph*  elsewheiv 
lire  trying  to  fight  the  desert  and  recover  such  iiivas  liille  hy  little 
for  iniriiost's  of  cultivation,  Iht*  op[iosite  is  going  on  in  Soiiih-lvi.st 
Asia  in  a  part  of  tlie  world  where,  because  of  the  lack  of  an  tuleipiate 
fooil  supiily,  hunger  is  coiislant,  through  the  creation  of  new  de.sert 
areas  in  Ihoso  parts  of  ^’iet-X!^nl,  an  adeijimte  foot!  supply  is  iieing 
denied  to  the  jiopnlatioii  foi-  genera.l  ions  to  come. 

Tliese  facts  were  demonstrated  hy  experts  long  ago.  In  the  iiiiitter 
of  chemical  warfare  and  crop  de.sl rnctioii.  .‘i.tlOit  .\merican  scientists 
gave  their  opinion — a  much  larger  nnmber  of  experts  than  ilie  f'niled 
Xatioiis  could  e^er  have  enlisted  for  the  jireparalion  of  a  reiiort  hy 
the  Seci'etarv-Deneral.  A  similar  exjHM't  opinion  has  been  given  in  the 
iiniiie  of  2,(liK)  ,Ja]iaiie,si*  liioclieniists.  Thus,  as  far  as  the  assistance  of 
('Xpert.s  is  concerned,  it  is  no  longer  needed;  their  opinion  has  already 
been  givmiaml  is  available  to  anyone. 

'I’lie  Maltese  draft  pi'oiiosi’s  a  revision  or  a  replacement  of  the 
(Jeiieva  Proliyol.  The  Iliingarian  delegation  fails  to  see  in  what  .sen.se 
such  a.  revision  would  mean  jirogre.ss  in  respeci  of  the  (iciieva  ProtiH-ol. 
The  draft  re.solntioii  suhniilled  hy  ihe  delegation  of  Malla  advaneos 
no  concrete  argimieiit  to  ju-ove  the  timeliness  of  any  revision.  We  (liinl; 
dial  revision  of  the  (iene\a  ProtiK'ol  is  entirely  unwarranted. 
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In  Us  possession  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  hiivS  an  excellent  legal  moans  which  exists  without  any  special 
conunitteo  or  any  report  of  the  Secretaiy-Genoral.  It  would  be  wrong, 
both  politically  ancl  psj’chologically,  to  discard  this  legal  moans  or 
to  create,  by  its  rovision,  loopholes  for  those  who  want  to  avoid  signing 
that  instrument, 

The  draft  invites  us  to  vote  the  establisliment  of  a  sub-con unittee 
and  the  preparation  of  a  report  by  the  Secretary -General.  This  would 
moan  only  more  red-tape,  would  imply  further  expenses  and  would 
increase  the  burden  on  the  Secretariat,  instead  of  bringing  nearer  the 
substantial  solution — observance  of  the  ah'eady-existing  Geneva 
Protocol. 

Even  over  the  expanse  of  forty-two  years,  tlie  Genova  Protocol  \in- 
mistakably  refei's  to  all  kinds  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  by 
condemning  .  .  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other 
gases,  and  of  all  analogous  liquids,  materials  or  device.,  .  .  It  is 
Myond  dispute  that  this  wording  accurately  covers  not  only  any  one 
of  the  existing  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  hut  also  those 
that  aro  now  being  developed. 

The  types  of  weapons  indicated  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  have  been 
developed  to  a  tremendous  extent;  a  large  nninber  of  varieties  have 
been  added  to  the  chemical -bacteinologiciu  arsenal.  Specialization  and 
new  methods  of  scientific  researcii  have  developed  now  varieties  of 
more  eft'cctive  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  All  this  only 
underVmes  the  timeliness  of  the  Geneva  Protocol.  But  it  seems  to  lie 
difficult  to  ensure  world-wide  application  of  that  highly  important 
instrunient.  The  t^istance  of  the  community  of  the  United  Nations 
is  required  to  achieve  thi^  aim.  Lately  an  aciditional  group  of  States 
liavo  acceded  to  the  Geneva  Protocol,  thus  recognizing  its  importance, 
partly  in  response  to  the  app^U  contained  in  General  As-semhly  rp.so- 
lution  2162  (XXI), “  and  setting  a  good  example  to  those  Slates  that 
hn.ve  not  acceded  to  it  so  far.  The  ^ates  that  have  recejitly  deimsited 
their  instruments  of  accession  are  Qv’pi’ns,  Sierra  Ijcone,  Mnldivc  Is¬ 
lands,  Niger,  Gliana,  Tiuiisla,  Madagascar  and — here  I  mention  a 
significant  aciassion — the  Vatican, 

The  Hu.'garian  delegation  has  not  for  a  moment  doubted  fha,t  the 
Maltese  draft  resolution  was  dictated  by  good  intentions.  Neverthelesw, 
that  draft  seeks  to  raise  doubte  about  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  pro¬ 
poses  a  time-consuming  proeedni’e.  of  revision — the  estnhlishment  of  a 
sub-committee.  a.nd  the  preparation  of  a  re]'iort  by  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral — while  at  the-  same,  time  providing  for  no  prohibition  and  not 
even  referring  to  compliance  with  the  acccptetl  noims  of  international 
law.  This  formulation  of  the  Maltese  draft  is  of  help  to  those  that  have 
not  yet  signed  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  that  have  no  intention  of  sign¬ 
ing  it  in  the  future  either.  Its  mistaken  starting-point  justifies  those 
that  wish  to  disregard  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

It  must  bo  recognized  that  the  Maltese  draft  introducas  a  new'  ele¬ 
ment,  that  of  radiological  weapons,  which  go  unmentioned  in  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  We  believe  it  is  feasible  to  refer  this  matter  to  the 
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])isai-ini\nieiit  Cominitloc,p.vi‘n  thnnoli  tlip  usp  of  ra<lio1o<;ic;il  wpsipons 
does  not  seem  roalistic  for  Hip  time  being. 

Even  it>  ii  dilRp.ull  jiprioil  lilcp  fiiis  wp.  have  (o  fin<l  a  road  that  rail  be 
iravellpd  in  making  elfpclivo  progm'^s  towards  the  reali/atinn  of  gpn- 
eral  and  complete  disarmament.  Tlie  present,  se.ssion  of  tlie  GeiiPi’a! 
Assemi)ly  has  already  tnijen  a  reali5?tic  stei)  in  this  regard  by  its  adop¬ 
tion  of  tl'ie  resolution’  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weajams. 
]>uring  t-ho  short,  time  available  to  u.s  ue  can  take  a  further  effective 
luea.sure  if,  by  reaffirming  resolution  2162  (XXI),  we.  declare  tlie  use 
of  chemical  and  baeteriologica.)  weapons  to  be  a  crime  against  hmi\i\nity 
and  mobilize  all  hleinbci's  of  the  United  Nations  for  their  acce.ssion 
to  the  Genova  Protocol. 

The  represent ativo  of  Malta  said  in  his  earlier  staleinent  that 
polemics  might  have  prevented  more  effective  and  wide-scale  accession 
to  the  Geneva  Protocol,  but  the  Hungarian  delegation  will  not  fail  to 
give  exi)ression  to  its  concern  about  world  affairs,  even  if  it  is  not  to 
tlie  liking  of  one  or  several  delegations  in  the  Orgajiization  if  we  men¬ 
tion  these  examples,  facts  and  concrete  events. 

We  are  not  chemists,  physicists,  physicians  or  military  experts  here 
in  this  Committee  to  deal  with  very  minute  details  of  tiiis  problem, 
althovigh  we  are  grateful  that  the  representative  of  Malta  has  supplied 
us  with  many  intere-sting  examples.  In  the  view  of  the  Hungarian  dele¬ 
gation,  our  duty  in  this  Committee  is  to  make  political  decisions  to 
promote  the.  cause  of  peace  among  nations,  to  prevent  destruction  and 
war,  and  to  reduce  the  dangers  confronting  all  mankind.  If  this  is  con¬ 
sidered  polemics,  wo  fake  the  responsibility  for  it.  In  Ibis  act  ivity,  we 
regret  to  find  some  who  are  'ipposed  to  these  ideas  and  objectives.  AVe 
realize  that  not  all  the  Members  of  our  Organization  are  like-minded, 
and  such  divergent  views  necessarily  will  appear  in  our  debates.  How¬ 
ever,  that  is  no  mson  to  reject  a  proposal  aiming  at  the  protection 
of  the  peaceful  development  of  nations,  without  outside  military  pres¬ 
sure  exorcised  or  threatened  by  the  most  abominable  moans  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  including  cheinicul  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

T  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  Hungarian  delegation  is  not 
boating  the  dniin,  but  is  making  responsiiiie  statements  wlicn  it  ad¬ 
vances  the  ideus  contained  in  onr  draft  resolution  ’  and  when  it  invites 
all  States  to  accede  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  192.').  The  ITinigarian 
draft  resolution  is  very  clear  in  its  intention  to  try  to  save  mankind 
from  the  horrore  of  those  nias.s  destruction  wonpons.  The  wording  is 
resolute.  Tt  does  not  wavei  and  it  doesiiut  try  tocomfoN  tliose  who  are 
responsible  for  applying  chemical  and  hacierioiogical  weapons  for 
destruction,  not.  only  in  experiments,  but  in  daily  ])n\ctiee. 

The  IIiiMgarian  draft  resolution  and  (he  Geneva  Prelocol  are  of  a 
very  general  character,  covering  all  weapons  falling  in  the  category 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  not  jiist  some  of  them.  All 
kinds  of  we.apon.s,  no  matter  liow  .slight  tlieir  clfret  i.s  planned,  miglit 
become  lethal  and  bo  used  witlr  the  intention  of  defeating  human  Iieings 
in  smaller  or  larger  groii])s  or,  for  that  matter,  a  whole  )ieo])le  of  a 
wliole  country.  Tlie  Hungarian  dini'i  icsobu ion's  suggestion  of  ac<-cs- 
siou  to  tbeGeneva  Protocol  is  based  on  a  sound  understanding  of  inler- 
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iiat.ionai  la^v  tliat  prohihils  war  as  a  means  of  sottlin^ti:  <lis])iit>.'s  and 
condomns  llie  use  of  weapons  of  mass  deal  laictiou  as  a  inea.iis  ol  e-eno- 
cide,  a  rrijne  against  liiniianity.  Tims,  llie  I lun/iarian  draft  resolution 
d(‘als  with  a  very  timely  proMem  plaetsl  hi-fore  ns  i>y  tlie  tntorna!  ional 
situation,  notably  by  tlie  aftgressive  war  wiii'jjed  In’  (lie  Vi\ited  Slates 
against  tlie  peoi>lenf  ^'ie(-Xaln. 

’I'liese  weapons  endanger,  first  of  all,  the  peojiles  of  A f l  ira  and 
Asia  who  are  figi  big  for  their  indejieiidence.  'J'iiose  people*  are  tlie 
lirsi  sidijects  of  su<  .  exiieriim-nls.  'I’lie  other  side  of  the  iiietnre  is  that 
they  ha\e  not  got  tlie  tneans  to  retaliate  in  kind,  and  tliat,  makes  the 
Use  of  those  weapons  most  immoral,  most  inhuman  and  most  horrilily 
eriminal. 

The  Iliingiirian  <lraft  resoinlion  eontuins  an  tippeal  in  general  to 
all  Stales,  without  any  except  ion.  to  ais-ede  to  1  he  (iene\  a  Protocol  for 
the  henetit  of  all  mankind.  Accession  to  the  (Tcneva  Protoi'ol  is  the 
duty  of  all  Stales,  llmigarv  is  fnHilling  its  international  ohlignlioiis 
by  presenting  this  draft  resolution,  and  invites  all  Members  to  act  in 
the  only  justitied  and  legal  wav  by  implementing  the  ( leiiei  a  Protocol. 

In  the  vie.v  of  the  linngariao  ilelegation,  in  interpreting  the  tiro- 
visions  of  the  (leiieva  Prot(M-ol  it  is  etiually  the  duty  of  the  counfrit's 
whl<di  are  jiartit's  to  the  (lenevit  Protocol  to  launch  a  similar  tippeal 
to  till  the  other  Slides  which  have  not  done  so  to  acceile  to  the  fii’iieva 
1‘rotocol,  If  some  representatives,  like  the  repr(>st>ntat i\e  of  Miiltii. 
clitiio  thitt  the  (Toneva  Protocol  has  no  ell'ective-  legal  restraint  ami 
that  tliat  is  an  ititolerahle  situation,  1  fttlly  agree  witli  them,  hut  1 
Would  itdd  tliat  tlie  dmits  of  the  (iene\-a  I’rofoeol  are  given  liy  the 
nnniher  of  States  winch  ati-ede  to  it.  Had  all  tlie  States  Mimihers  of 
this  ( Irga’ii/.ation.  and  all  States  outside  the  Organi/.alioii,  a''cedeil 
to  the  (leiieva  Protocol,  we  would  have  liad  tut  ell'eclive  legal  restraiiil 
tuid  the  Protoct'l  would  ha\»-  iieesi  more  than  snflicient  to  prevent  iIk* 
use  of  cli(>mical  ami  liacterioiogical  weapons. 

'I'he  Tfungariiut  delegation  recoiumemls  tiie  ('ummiltee  to  itdopt 
(he  <lrafr  resolutiou  contained  in  doctmumi  A/('.l/L.4I‘i." 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Shevchenko)  to 
the  Firrt  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical 
and  Bacteriological  Weapons,  December  13,  1967  ' 

'Idle  .Soviet  flelegation  woiihl  like  today  to  e.xpress  its  views  on  tlie 
quest  ion  of  ciiemical  and  hacteriologiciil  weapons.  This  (jnest  ion.  w  liich 
is  raised  in  the  draft  ivsolui iotv>  snhmitled  liy  tlu*  delegaliou  of 
1  liiiiirai’y  in  document  .\./(M  ''Ia412,-  and  the  delegaliou  of  .Malta,  in 
(brnmient  t’.l  L.Hl,'’  is  of  tremendous  in. jiortance  :iiid  ,'<lioni<l  la* 
considered  by  the  First  t'oinmiltee  witli  the  nlino'-f  JIkI 

sense  of  rc-;pimsibilily. 


'  leo  .  i,|>  c,;;4. 

'  '.u-  I  I'V  I.MS  |>|>  c.l  7;!. 
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At  the  last  session  of  the  (leneral  -Vssenihly,  as  is  well  known,  a 
re.'-ohition  was  unanimously  adopted,  resolution  dlGd  H  (X\l)  of 
:>  December  HKiti,''  wliicli  included  an  appeal  for  liie  st ricf  ol)seiwauce 
by  all  States  of  the  objectives  of  tl»e  (ieneva  l’rotoc(>l  of  on  the 

i)rohil)iti()n  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriolo<ricai  weapons,'’  and 
coudenined  all  actions  contrary  to  those  objectives,  at  the  same  time 
iin  itinj;  all  States  to  ailhiU'e  to  tlie  (ieneva  I’rotocol.  ^\s  we  all  ktiow, 
more  than  a  year  has  passed  since  that  resolution  was  adopted,  ^^’hat 
is  the  situation  now  with  regard  to  the  implementation  of  tl.at 
ri’solution  of  the  Assembly  t 

I  'nfort  tinately,  we  arc  compelled  to  note  that  that  im)>ortant  decision 
of  the  Deneral  As'^embly  wliiclt  reflects  t  he  coiua’rn  felt  by  all  j)eo))les 
of  the  world  becatise  of  the  peril  to  mankind  threatened  by  tlie  itse  of 
chemical  and  bioloeical  weapons,  is  not  beinjr  obeyed  by  soitie  I’owers: 
i;nf  only  this,  but  those  same  I’owers  irixe  no  sijxn  even  of  any  willin^o 
ness  to  undertake  the  measures  necessary  for  iiuplenientintr  i  hat  re.sohi- 
tio’i.  It  sliould  be  iinmediately  pointed  out  that  certain  States  that 
ba\  not  rat  ilied  or  acceded  to  tlie  (ieneva  Protocol  of  Ihdo — and  first 
ainonir  them,  we  should  point  oitt,  is  the  I'nited  States,  a  Power  which 
possesses  irrea  t  potential  fV)i'  the  wairing  of  chemical  and  hacteriolooieal 
warfare — have  iri'eii  no  response  whatsoever  to  the  ap]>eal  addressed 
to  them  by  tlie  (ieiieral  Assembly. 

Now,  what  is  this’  Is  it  oblivionsness  on  their  part,  or  just  open 
di.-ie^rard  of  the  opinion  of  the  overwhelmiiifr  majority  of  States  in 
the  world!  \\’e  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  I’nited  .States,  what  is 
involved  here  is  a  deliberate  disree'ard  of  the  .Vs.sembly’s  resolution; 
lliat  what  we  a.ro  faced  with  here  is  a  stuhliorn  refusal  to  ailhere  to 
the  (leiiexa  Protocol  of  lil’i.a  Snell  nction.s,  such  ccnducf,  mtist  stirely 
lie  ciiiidi’iiiiied, 

'i’lic  I’niied  States  has  mu  only  failed  to  In  ’ie(ieueral  Assembly's 
r('.sohii ion  on  t bis  importaiil  matter,  bttt  ha  ■ .  iivinneil.  in  \  iolatioii  of 
the  resolut  ion.  its  inhumane  aei  i\  it ies  and e.itjjan'led  the  use  of  chemiea.l 
means  of  warfare  iifrainst  tiie  \'iei -N'aniese  }>eoiiic.  .\s  far  hack  as 
sex  eral  vears  airo.  Pnitml  States  military  circles  heiran  to  use  certain 
eiieiiiical  siihstaiiees  in  \'iel-Xani  for  the  purpose  of  destroy injr  crops 
am!  defoliaiin<i  jimmies.  ,\t  tlie  heirinnitifr  of  I'.Ki.'i  the*  wliole  world 
learned  of  a  new  eriiiie  eoimiiit ted  liy  the  I  'nitetl  St afes  interventionists 
in  \’iet-N'am ;  the  use  by  the  I  iiiied  .States  arined  forces  of  jmisoiious 
ua'cs  imiuiist  ilic  people  of  .South  \’iet-Nam.  I'nited  .Stales  helicopters 
and  lifrliler-homiiers,  e<niipped  with  special  devieps.  sprayed  populaled 
area' in  .'south  \’iet-Nam  willi  l■hellli^al-w■arfa^e  snhstanees  that  alVee! 
the  respiratory  'iriraus.  the  or;::iiis  of  si<rhl  and  tlie  ;ras|  ro-intest  inn! 
iia.  1.  People  lixinc’  in  ''ici-Xamese  villajres.  inclndinir  old  men. 
woiinn  ami  childnn.  fell  \  iei  inis  to  t  liese  jjras  at  tacks. 'rite  ollicial  rep- 
1 1  '  .  1  c'  of  1  !.«•  Pnitcil  .'states  .-tated  at  I lial  1  iiiie  t hat  the  ]aiisoiimis 

. . iiuf  used  in  \’i''  Nam  wei'c  beiiiir  used  with  (he  approval  of 

the  .''laic  I  ici -a  rt  iiii'iil  ami  the  1  )v| '' N  men!  of  Defense.  reiii'csent  a - 
live  of  the  W'iiite  lloiise  sii| ipleliiciit ed  these  slalemenis  witli  the 
ill  formal  :oi!  that  the  I  'nited  .'-^lale' (  "miiiaiid,  for  its  part,  had  the 

*  Ihr  Itttit  fth  I  h  >/'•  nl .  I'Jf'tt'f.  ]||'. 

I  f  ‘  ^tnt.nno  >  n  f  itnyi  Sttn/ifft:  {  .,f  77,  pp.  !(>!>  170. 
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right  to  \ise  its  own  discretion  in  deciding  wiiether  or  not  to  use  such 
means  of  warfare.  According  to  figui'e.s  furnished  by  tlie  National 
Liberation  Frontof  South  Viet-Nain,  in  tlie  course  of  (he  year  HHt.o  gas 
and  other  noisonous  substances  in  Viet-Nain  ^\ere  the  cause  of  46,(100 
human  casualties  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  heads  of  cattle.  Further, 
despite  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Ifnited  States  con¬ 
tinued  to  commit  acts  of  flagrant  lawlessness,  relying  more  and  more  on 
the  use  of  poisonous  gas  and  other  poi.sonous  substances  against  (he 
people  of  South  Viet-Nam,  against  the  patriots  fighting  in  arms  for 
the.ir  freedom  and  independence,  using  them  pa,rticularly  for  the  poi¬ 
soning  of  underground  shelters,  tunnels  and  other  places  used  by  the 
military  units  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet-Nam. 
and  even  using  them  on  hospitals. 

In  scientific  publications,  for  example  Ch^mirnl  Week  of  '2S  March 
1966,  we  find  the  information  that  tor  these  purposes,  irritant  ))oi- 
sonous  substances  are  being  used,  such  as  chloracotophenone  (CN), 
diphenylamine,  and  a  new  poisonoxis  phosphorous  substance  ;  C8.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  The  New  Schntht  of  21  January  196T,  in  the  very  near 
future  it  is  intended  further  to  expand  the  use  of  chemical  substances 
in  Viet-Nam  to  include  destruction  of  the  rice  crop,  which,  as  every¬ 
one  knows,  provides  the  Viet-Namrse,  people  with  their  staple  diet. 
Plans  are  being  reported  in  particular  for  the.  poisoning  of  from  one- 
third  to  onc-lialf  of  the  rice  crop  in  (he  northern  juart  of  8o\ith  Viet- 
Nam.  Even  according  to  official  United  States  data,  llte  T’nited  States 
forces  have  used  in  Viet-Nam  chemical  substances  over  an  area,  of  aho>d 
half  a  million  acres  of  jungle  and  over  an  area  of  more  than  l.oO.niiO 
acres  of  cultivated  l.and.  According  to  information  furnished  by  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet-Nam,  in  1965  alone  700.000 
heef  arcss  of  fields  in  Viet-Nam  wore  poisoned. 

The  expenditures  by  the  Pen!  agon,  according  to  the  Press,  on  herbi¬ 
cides,  chemical  substances  for  destroying  vegetal  ion.  amomUed  in  1966 
to  $10  million;  in  1967  the  Pentagon’s  purchn.ses  of  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  rose  to  $32  million;  and  it  is  expected  that  in  1968  tins  figure 
will  amount  to  $50  luiilion. 

The  facts  contained  in  official  communications  issued  bv  tlie  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Viot-Nam  and  material  issued  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  facts  which  are  confirmed  by  well- 
known  scientists,  and  also  the  large  number  of  cases  of  mortality  from 
the  use  by  American  military  forces  of  poisonous  substances,  irref¬ 
utably  show  that  the  United  States  ha,s  been  waging  chemical  war¬ 
fare  in  Viet-Nam  and  has  by  no  moans  confined  it.sclf  solely  to  the 
use  of  so-called  police  gase'-.  Viet-Nam  is  being  transformed  more  and 
more  into  an  area  for  tlie  use  by  the  TTnited  States  on  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  scale  of  chemical  means  of  mass  destruction,  whicli  are  i->rohihite(l 
by  the.  Geneva  Protoex)!  of  1025  and  by  other  international  agreements. 

1'he  Soviet  Government  has  repeatedly  drawn  the  attention  of  ilio 
peoples  of  the  world  txj  this  and  has  indicated  that  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  against  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam  is  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  univei-sal  norms  of  international  law  ami  n  flouting  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  human  mn7-aiity  and  hnmanitarianisin.  It 
has  stressed  that  the  American  aggrc.ssors  have  brought  to  the  land 
of  Viot-Nam  the  worst  excesses  of  colonialism,  compounded  by  the 
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(Ipsf  ructive.  power  of  contemporary  methods.  Thus,  the  United  States 
wliich.  without  any  military  need,  at.  one  time  subjected  to  atomic 
homhardment  the  .Japanese  people  of  Hiroshima  ami  Nagasaki,  is  no  w 
viewing  another  Asian  country  as  a  target  for  e.Kjterintents  in  ba.iharous 
methods  of  mass  destruction. 

Additional  liglit  on  the  refusal  of  the  I’nited  States  to  ratify  the 
(ieneva  Protocol  of  192.5  is  also  shed  by  the  fact  that  the  American 
Press  and,  indeed,  official  representatives  of  the  United  States  rnalce 
no  se’ret  of  the  fact  that  the  Phiited  States  is  conducting  a  hroadly- 
ha.sed  and  intensive  campaign  of  training  in  the  use  of  chemical  and 
hacieriological  weapons.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  United  States 
luilitarv  code  it  is  laid  down  that  “(he.  United  Stales  is  not  a  party  to 
any  treaty  now  in  force  that  itrohihits  or  restricts  the  use  in  warfare  of 
lo.^ic  nr  non-to.\ic  gases’’.”  Similarly,  the  suggestion  is  put  forward 
that  the  ha.nds  of  the  American  military  are.  free  and  not  bound  by 
anything.  However,  there  are  some  people  in  the  Pmited  Stntes  who 
obviously  a  hidulging  in  wishful  thinking. 

We  shoulo  point  out  that  during  the  Second  World  War  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  and  Gre<at  Britain  condemned  the  prepara¬ 
tions  in  Hitler's  Germany  for  chemical  warfare,  and  warned  Germany 
of  all  the  tlangerous  consequences  that  would  flow  from  such  a  step. 
On  8  .Tunc  1943,  President  Franklin  D.  Eoosevelt  stated: 

I  have  bi.'on  loath  to  believo  that  any  nation,  even  our  pre.sent  eneniioa.  could 
or  would  be  willing  to  loo.so  utwn  luaiikind  such  terrible  and  Inbuinnn 
wen  poll.'?  .  .  . 

I'se  o£  such  weapons  is  acknowledged  to  be  illegal  by  tlie  general  opinion  of 
civili7.c*d  inaiikind.  This  country  has  not  used  them,  and  1  hope  that  we  never 
will  [bo  contpellod  to]  use  tbom.  I  state  ontegoricall.v  that  we  shall  under  no 
viri'iinistances  resort  to  the  use  of  such  weapons  unless  they  are  first  used  by 
(inr  eueinies." 

Those  are  tlie  words  of  a  Provsideut  of  the  United  St.ates.  The  warn¬ 
ings  of  the  members  of  the  anti-Hitler  coalition  played  their  part 
and  Hitler  and  his  Generals  did  not  dare  to  u.sc  .such  inhuman 
wcajio!'.?. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  Second  World  War,  wlien  a  i)ro{)osal  was 
put  before  the  I'^nited  States  Congre.ss  to  adopt  a  resolution  con- 
oerning  this  statement  by  President  Eoosevelt,  the  Pentagon  opiiosed 
the  jirojKi.s.i  1.” 

Tlio  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  was  tlie  result  of  many  veal’s  of  work 
dr-lg’iied  to  bring  about  tbo  prohibition  of  iidnunan  cbemical  and 
t  a  ti'fiological  'veapons.  It  summarized  and  confirmed,  as  is  stated  in 
the.  te.vt  of  the  Protocol,  as  part  of  univei'sally  acknowledged  inter- 
fiiilioiinl  law  those,  principles  which  mankind  had  observed  long  bc- 
f'ue.  Pasinjr  it.-^olf  upon  tlie  previous  develofunent  of  international 
Ic’.v,  i’le  Geneva  Protocol  became  a  universally  acknowledged  norm 
of  contemporary  international  law  binding  on  all  Powers — and  we 


’Peimrtnient  of  the  Army  Ficlil  Miunial  FM  27-10  (July  1956),, pp.  l.S  19. 

•  Dcparluu  nt  of  State  Rull-ctin,  .Tune  I'J,  IMS.  p.  507. 

’’See  Chcmieal-Biologicat-ltadiologicat  (i'lilt)  Warfare  and  Ita  Disarmament 
Aspeeiit:  ,.l  Study  Prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of  the  Cem- 
mitlre  on  Disaniiarnent  of  the  Co?nmittee  oti  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Pcnalc  (Com.  print.  SOtli  Cong.,  Cd  ses.<i.),  pp.  20-22. 
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sliould  liko  ((►  stress  "all  Powor.s" — ineliifliiijr  tlie  United  States,  no 
niattei'  -^vhat.  interpretation  tlie  Pentagon  may  itlace  u]ton  it. 

The  Soviet  (loveriuneiit,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  U'.tiled  Stall's 
Government  on  ‘26  Mareli  Ifltl.l,  indicated  that  "the  use  airainsl  the 
jieople  of  Sotith  Viet-Xain  of  poisonous  substances  evokes  universal 
indignation  and  condemnation' .“  The  United  States  Government,  it 
was  pointed  out  in  this  note,  should  realize  what  a  heavy  ivsponsi- 
bility  it  boiirs  for  the  crimes  committed  against  the  Viet-Xaine.se  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  consequences  this  would  lead  to. 

Xo  State  should  base  its  policy  and  its  conduct  in  international 
alfairs  on  the  idea  that  it  is  entitletl  to  do  what  other  (rovernment- 
are  not  entitled  to  do.  Surely  it  is  clear  what  serious  cou.si'qiiences 
would  occur  in  the  world  if  this  principle  was  not  obseried  and  if 
everyono  was  able  to  do  what  he  liked. 

The  Soviet  Union  categorically  siipiiorted,  at  the  tweniy-tirst  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  initiative  of  Hungary  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  which  marked  a  positive  step  forward 
by  the  ("nitod  Xations  in  the  struggle  for  the  prevention  of  chemi¬ 
cal  and  bacteriological  warfare.  We  similarly  welcome  and  categori¬ 
cally  support  the  draft  resolution  presented  by  Hungary  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Fir-st  Committee  tins  yi'ar.  'rhe  H  imgarian  draft 
resolution  ouitc  rightly  stre-sses  the  most  important  thing,  that  is,  the 
urgent  neecl  for  strict  and  total  observance  by  all  States  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  norms  laid  down  by  the  Geneva  Protocol.  It  also  note.s  thiii 
the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  is  a  crime  against 
humanity.  The  Hungarian  draft  resolution  renews  the  apiieal  to  all 
States  which  have  not  yet  done  so  to  adhere  to  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

This  is  of  great  practical  significance,  and  it  is  not  a  coineideiice 
that  not  only  tlie  General  A.ssemhly,  but  world  public  oi)inion  too. 
and  this  includes  distingnislierl  scientists  and  specialists,  demand  that 
all  States,  without  exception,  become  signatorie.s  of  the  Gene\  a  I’roto- 
col.  d'lie.  Soviet  delegation  shares  these  views,  wbicli  were  ex))ressed 
in  S',  vei'v  detailed,  (borougbly  argued  snid  well  jnsiiliod  statemeul  by 
the  repi-esesitsitive  of  Hungary. 

We  luive  also  considered  with  iittenlion  tlie  d  aft  resolution  jire- 
seiited  by  the  delegation  of  ilalta  and  the  -tatement  made  b\  the 
reprcseiitalivo  of  Malta,  but  we  must  state,  with  all  candour,  tlial  if 
the  draft  resolution  gave  rise,  to  serious  doubts  on  our  part,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Ambassador  Pardo  has  convinced  tlie  So\  iet  delegation  to 
an  even  greater  degree  that  the  Maltese  proposal  cannot  bring  advan¬ 
tage,  but  only  barm,  and  unjustified  liiirin.  'I'lie  Maltese  n'lire.sentatix  c 
iittempted  to  eonviiu'e  the  iiieiiibei-s  of  the  First  Uoimiiillee  that  the 
Geneva,  Protocol  has  hecoiiie  out-nioded  and  could  only  ser\‘e  for 
in-opaganda  iu:r|ioses.  He  ulle>xcd  that  it  does  not  contain  rational 
norms  imiiosing  elTci’tivc,  internalioiially  legal  limitations  on  the  ii-e 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weaiioiis,  and  so  on. 

He  tried  to  show  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  is  nebulous,  cloudy, 
unclear  and  inadequate  and  that  it  did  not  cover  all  possible  means  of 


“  Tliis  Soviet  note  ’.viis  ri'ji'ctcil  li.v  the  T.S.  Eiiihassy  nl  Mon'inv  linl  Inter  ili-- 
triliiiti'd  to  till'  Si'ciirit.v  rouiicil  (S,/(iaiO).  I'or  <■l•llllllcIlts  I.v  .\iiiliii''s!iilm'  Sli'wii- 
son.  see  Drjmrliin  vt  nl  Stiitr  tiuJJrtin.  May  a.  ItlCi.',.  p,  CiS,',. 
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wMfriiifj'  clK'iuical  and  l>nct(‘i’ioI()i>'i('!il  wni  faiT,  ospocially  rlu>  latest 
iiieaiis.  VCii  have  a  ([iiesl ion  in  connexion  wiiii  (his.  AVhoin  does  all 
I  liis  ai'fruinentat  ion  help,  those  who  are  t  rvitiir  to  s(  renfrt  lien  a  clearly- 
laid  down  international  law  prohihitinc;  the  use  of  eheini<-al  and  hac- 
teriolofi'ical  weajions,  or  those  who  are  lookin/ir  for  loop-hoh's  for 
further  intensification  of  research  and  preiiaration  for  clu'inical  and 
hacteriolofrical  wai-faref  iA'ho  would  like  to  undermine  the  (Jeiicva 
Convention,  aholish  it,  and  aid  in  any  way  they  want  to'  There  is  no 
need  to  make  clear  in  whose  interest  it  would  lie  to  <le<‘ide  if  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  rejdace  the  (Jeiieva  Protocol,  especially  when  conlirniation 
of  the  \alidity  of  this  treaty  is  proposed  in  ♦he  .Maltese  draft  ri'soln- 
tion.  .Vronnieiits  that  the  (leneva  Protocol  is  limited  in  content  and 
does  not  cover  all  forms  of  chemical  and  hacteriolofrical  warfare  are 
\ery  dangerous  and  unfotinded. 

’I'he  Protocol  ])ro\  ides  iinaml)i<ruously — 

.  .  a  [irolnhition  of  the  use  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other 
ga.ses  aiul  all" — I  stress  the  word  “all” — “other  similar  liipiids,  sub¬ 
stances  and  processes." 

Thus  the  (leneva  Protocol  estidilishes  a  prohibition  not  only  of  gases 
hut  of  all  chemical  litpiids,  .substances  and  pnK-es.-'es — 1  stre.ss  th.at, 
processes:  all  methods  of  waging  bacteriological  warf.ire. 

Of  ciairse,  anyone  wlio  wants  to  can  distigree  about  any  kind  of 
formula  ;  it  is  possible  to  ipiarrel  about  wlmt  biology  is.  whiU  cliennstry 
is  and  wliat  should  be  understoood  by  “substances"  or  “|iroi’esses". 
Out'  cati  (piestion  ('\eiything  from  the  ground  up — delinitions.  and 
what  cotistitutes  chetuical  and  bacteriological  weapotts — but  doesthiit 
not  really  confuse  the  clear  (luestioii  and  only  help  those  who  want 
to  luiry  the  (ietievti  Protocol,  which  by  no  means  limits  itself  to  ban- 
nitig  particular  indi\i(.lual  inetins  or  iiKdlnals  of  waging  chemic.al  or 
bacteriological  warfare  but  comletnns  and  bans  the  use  of  all  means, 
without  any  exception? 

riicrefore  the  .“dm  iet  delegation  tibjeias  ••ategorii-aliy  to  the  reioin- 
luendations  desigiual  to  revise  the  provisions  of  the  (ieiioa  Protocol 
on  the  pnUext  <d'  modernizing  it.  bringing  it  up  to  date  or  replacing 
it  by  a  new  treaty,  .'such  a  iiolicy  of  replacement  or  revision  wotild 
lead  only  to  the  undermining  of  most  important  and  universally 
acknowledged  legal  standards,  which  are  a  very  im|>ortanf  and  funda¬ 
mental  restr.aint  on  chemical  iind  bacteriological  wtirfare. 

Wv  regret  that  in  his  lengthy  statement  the  representati\  e  of  .Malta 
found  it  appropriate  to  refer  to  certain  authoritative  sources — he  did 
not  ni.alo'  clear,  of  course,  exa<'tly  what  those  were-  whiidi  said  that 
the  .So \  let  I  'nioti  was  accelerating  the  development  of  chemical  and 
hai'tcriological  weapons,  while  at  (he  s.ame  time  passing  o\  er  in  sih-uce 
the  ample  testimony  to  the  \ery  active  preparation  in  the  I'nited 
.■Slates  of  chemic.al  and  bacteriological  weapons;  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  be  did  not  refer  to  the  us(‘  by  I'nited  .'^taies  foia-es  in  \’iet- 
.\'iim  of  chemicid  weapons.  M'e  ccmsider  it  necessary  to  drtiw  the  alten- 
lioi!  of  till'  repre.-eiit at l\ e  of  .Malta  to  the  fact  that  he  is  addressing 
his  remai'ks  Incorrectly.  It  is  jirecisely  the  .‘Soviet  I'liion  which  is  the 
most  categorical  and  consistent  opponent  of  the  u.se  of  chemical  and 
hactcriological  weapons.  The  Soviet  I'nion  has  long  since  ratilieil  the 
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Genova  Protocol  and  calls  upon  all  countries  to  follow  its  example, 
It  is  precisely  the  vSoviet  Union  which  is  trying  to  obtain  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  not  a  weakening  of  the  ban  contained  in  the  Geneva  Protocol. 
This  can  and  must  be  obtained  by  nressure  on  those  who  persist  in 
their  refusal  to  acknowledge  its  force  ,ind  significance. 

I'he  Soviet  delegation  calls  urgentl}'  upon  all  mcinbei’s  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  su))port  the  proposal  of  Hungary.  The  Soviet  delegation 
apjjeals  to  all  inemiiers  of  the  Committee  not  to  permit  the  elimination 
of  nniversaltv  acknowledged  standards  of  international  law'  concern¬ 
ing  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons, 
and  not  to  allow  the  decision  of  the  twenty-first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  this  question  to  ho  deposited  in  the  archives  and  thus 
make  easier  the  task  of  those  forces  whicli  are  making  every  efl’ort 
to  sj)eed  up  and  intensify  the  arms  race  and  to  use  barbarous  means 
of  mass  destruction.  Wo  Vail  upon  the  delegation  of  Malta  not  to  in¬ 
sist  on  its  proposal  but  to  associate  itself  with  the  common  efforts 
designed  to  free  the  peoples  from  the  scourge  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  warfare. 

Statement  by  the  Netherlands  Representative  (Eschauiier) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chem¬ 
ical  and  Biological  Weapons,  December  13,  1967  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  representative  of  ^'lalta 
concerning  the  use  of  chemical  and  bieVogical  weapons.® 

During  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  my  delegation 
had  already  stated  that  in  its  view  the  Geneva  Protocol  ^  was  outdated 
and  that  the  time  had  come  for  its  review  and  revision.  In  fact,  it  was 
our  opinion  *hat  that  was  already  long  overdue.  Therefore,  I  whole¬ 
heartedly  concur  with  the.  pur]mi’t  and  intent  of  the  draft  resolution 
submitted  by  the  representative  of  Malta,  but  I  should  like  to  make 
tw'o  suggestions. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  although  outdated,  nevertheless,  the  Geneva 
Protocol  remains  the  only  instrument  of  its  kind  and  it  is  therefore 
important  that,  while  the  study  recommended  by  the  represouta- 
tive  of  Malta  is  being  undertaken,  such  restraining  influences  ns  the 
Genova-  Protocol  may  have  should  not  he  lost.  This  reejuirement  coidd 
in  my  opinion  ho  met  by  calling  attention  to  last  years  resolution 
21f)il  If  (XXI).''  By  inserting  a  reference  to  that  resolution  in  the 
preamble,  of  the  Maltese  draft  resolution,  we  would  reniririn  that  the 
General  Assembly : 

1.  Calls  for  strict  observance  by  nil  States  of  the  pritieiples  nml  objectives 
of  the  Protocol  .  .  . 

2.  lnvltc-1  nil  State.M  to  accede  to  the  Genernl  Protocol  .... 


■  A/C.1/PV.15‘I».  pp.  2-6, 

-  A  tUe,  pp.  025-620. 

“  Disarmamctit  and  Sccuri'y:  A  Collection  of  Document!^,  1910-55,  pji.  K’llVlTv'). 
*  noei.’wcjits  OH  Dixarmaincnt.  1996.  pp.  7aS-799. 
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I  sugpftst  that  the  relevant  sentence  might  best  be  inserted  between 
the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  the  preamble.  It  would  thus  become 
a  new  tliird  paragiirph : 

Realllrming  its  resolution  21(i2  B  (XXI),  adopted  on  5  Decemlier  ItHiO.  .  .  . 

1  hope  tliat  by  this  insertion  tlie  representative  of  Ilnngarv  would, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  be  satisfied  and  feel  that  one,  of  (he  omis¬ 
sions  in  the  Malte>;6  draft,  which  he  had  pointe<l  out,  has  Ih’cu  ade¬ 
quately  dealt  with. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  respectfully  ask  the  representative  of 
Hungary  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  reconsitler  his  own  draft 
resolution  “  and  not  press  for  a  vote  on  it.  It  appears  to  mo  that  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  adopt  unanimously — as  1  hope — the  ilrafi  resolulion 
put  forward  by  the  representative  of  iMalta  calling  for  a  study — and 
I  would  like  to  underscore,  for  a  study — on  the  definition  and  ihe  use 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  bo, 
inconsistent  and  untimely  also  to  adopt  a  resolution  containing  princi¬ 
ples  or  a  declaration  on  a  matter  of  great  complexity,  the  study  of 
whicli  has  as  yet  to  be  undertaken  and  on  which  the  Secretary-General 
is  to  make  a  report. 

I  have  one  further  point.  Yesterday's  discussion  centered  also  on  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  words  “radiological  weapons”.  It  would  seem 
to  1110  that  these  word.s  could  best  bo  deleted  since  it  is  not  quite  clear 
to  me  what  the  meaning  of  radiological  weapons  is  in  the  present 
context.  It  might  therefore  be  better  to  speak  simply  of  “chemical  and 
biological  weapons”. 

'J'hat  was  the  amendment  I  wished  to  put  forward  formally. 


Netherlands  Amendments  to  the  Maltese  Draft  Resolution 
on  the  Use  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons,  De- 

1  i  1  Cl^7  ^ 

1,  Insert  a  new  second  preambular  paragraph  reading  as  follows: 

^'■Reaffii'ining  its  resolution  2162  B  (XXI)  adopted  on  6  December 
1966,” " 

2.  In  the  fii-st  preambular  paragraph  and  in  oiieralivo  paragraphs  1 
and  3,  the  phrase  •chemical,  biological  and  radiological  weapons” 
sliould  be  amended  to  read :  “chemical  and  biological  weapons”. 


’Ante,  pp.  033-034. 

‘  A/C.  1/I<.415,  Dec.  18,  lfK)7.  The  Maltese  draft  resolution  appeal’s  ante,  pp. 
C25-02C. 

’  Docitments  oh  Dfsarmattw^it,  1966,  pp.  798-799, 
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Revised  Maltese  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Use  of  Chemical 
and  Biological  Weapons,  December  13,  1967  ' 

Tin'  (u  nci'iil  A^xriii))] 

frii/ifi  il  b>  tlu'  i>i-iiicipli‘s  of  tl\o  (’li;irtor  of  tlio  I’liilwl  Niilioiis  lunl 
of  inlortiiitionul  law, 

Conxiih  niu]  H\rt(  woapous  of  mass  di-st ruction  constit'.ito  a  <laiii>:ct’ 
to  all  maiikiiul  ami  arc  incom|iatil)li'  with  the  accc|)te(l  norms  of 
civilization, 

(’otixlifcriii//  furthrr  that  the  nsr  of  many  of  the  chomical  and  hio- 
lo/lical  weapons  whi<-h  have  heen  or  are  heiiifi'  developed  may  con- 
stitiite  a  ji'reat  tliroat  to  mankind  ami  tliat  the  peoples  of  the  world 
should  he  made  fully  aware  of  this  threat, 

Rffiijn'ining  its  resolution  dlty  B  (XXI)  adopted  on  a  Deeeinher 
lOtifi,- 

Xot'nuf  that  the  interpretation  of  the  (lenma  I'rotoeol  for  tlie 
I’rohihition  of  I’se  in  "War  of  Asphyxiatin';,  Poisonous  or  other  (lases 
and  of  BaeteriolO;;ieal  Methods  of  M^arfare,  dated  17  June  1025,’  is 
contra  verted  and  that  some  of  itsjjrovisior.s  coidd  usefully  he  reviewed 
for  the  [mrpose  of  revision,  updatinj;  oi  rej'laeeinent. 

1.  Iifcoiiniit  mix  that  the  Hij-hteen-Xation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  consider  as  a  matter  of  urfreney  tlie  prohlems  relatiuf;  to  tlic 
delinition  and  tise  of  chemical  and  hiolo};ieal  wea])ons  with  a  view  to 
re\ision,  updating  or  rephu’ement  of  tlu'  (iene\a  I’rotoeol  for  the 
Prohihition  of  I'se  in  War  of  Asphyxiating.  Poisonous  or  other  ( Jases 
aiul  of  Haeteriological  Methods  of  'Warfare,  and  to  re])ort  thereon  to 
the  (leneral  Assenddy  at  its  twenty-third  ses,sion; 

2.  iiegiKxfx  the  Secretary-! ieneral  to  prepare  a  concise  report  on 
the  nature  and  prohahle  ell'ects  of  existing  chemical  and  hi'dogical 
weapons  iind  on  the  camondc'  and  health  implications  of  the  possible 
use  of  such  weaixms,  with  particular  reference  to  Slates  that  are  not 
in  a  jiositiou  to  establish  compreheiisi\e  methods  of  protectit)n  ; 

mix  that  the  report  be  based  on  accessible  material  and 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  riualilied  consultant  expert ■-  appointed 
iiy  the  .'secrelary-( Jeneral ; 

t.  iidjncsfs  further  that  the  report  he  transmitted  to  the  Kighteen- 
Nalion  Committee  on  1  )isarmamen‘  and  to  ( ioM-rnments  of  Member 
States  in  time  t<»  jx-rmit  its  consideration  at  the  twenty  third  ^^•ssion 
of  the  (leneral  Assembly. 

'  /1..HU 'Hev.  1.  Dec.  1!h;7  tin  lice.  IX  iIm*  Mallcst'  ^■|>l'cs^■lltativt' 

ilifornicil  till'  Kii-sl  t'oiiiiiiillce  tliat  he  «nul(|  mil  insist  mi  a  vnte  iiii  liis  reviM'il 
Uriift  reMiliitiiiii  if  im  vnte  was  rci|iiesleil  on  tlie  ItiinKarinii  ilraft  ivsnliilimi 
iinilr.  ]i|i.  u:;;t  tia4i.  Tim  lluiipiriaii  rei»’C;-ei!tative  ann.nimeti  that  his  draft 
vsnliitinii  wmitd  ii"l  lie  in-esMal  In  a  vole,  and  neiilier  resoUltina  wa.s  voted  on. 

'  D'li  iiiix  iitx  till  hixiifiifiHii  lit.  IHiiiS,  |i|i.  7ns-T!l!t. 

'  Dixiiniiiiiiifiit  iliiil  Sffiiiitii:  .1  I'lilln  liiiii  iif  lliiriiiii'  iilx,  td/It-.'i.i,  |JI>.  ll'i'JTTO. 


SHAHI  STATKMF.NT,  DliCKMUUR  Kl 
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Statement  by  the  Pakistani  Representative  (Shahi)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  1 3, 
1967  ' 


( )m‘  lliis  yciir  on  (lisnniii>.nicn)  (jiH".tioiis  i>  liiniltHi  in  '^l•o)l(.‘ 

iiiid  ili'ptli.  'This  is  so  primarily  lii'i'ausr  of  ilic  iialniT  of  llu*  ivport 
siiliinitlrd  hy  tlia  lOiijhteou-Xation  ( 'oimiiit icf  on  Disai'inanu'iit  in 
<l(ii-unK‘nt  A  (l.'dll.-  'I’liat  ivport  inaki's  it  i-lrar  tliat  (lie  Kiifhleen- 
Aalioii  ('oinmil  tee  lias  coneem  rati'd  its  inajor  rllurls  on  (lie  elaliorat  ion 
of  a  iion-pnili  I'eration  (realy,  and  coiiseiiiieiil  ly  lias  iiol  lieeii  alile  to 
(ieiote  Miliieieiit  time  to  eonsideral  ion  of  (lie  ijneslioii  of  a  eom 
invlieiisive  test  ban  and  other  qiie.. lions  of  freiieral  ami  eoinplete 
disarriaiiient . 

■My  deleera  ion  fully  appiveinles  the  reasons  for  this  eoneent  ration 
of  etl'ori.  A\'e  uere  ainon>>'  those  who  stressed  repeatedly  the  top  pri¬ 
ority  of  the  (ineslioii  of  pivveiitiiiw  the  spread  of  iimdear  weapons. 
A\'e  also  siiwsrested  that  the  [irohleni  he  isidatetl  from  other  disarniii- 
iiii'iit  questions  and  ne^jotiared  as  a  sinjjtle  item.  In  aji'reenieni  with  the 
o\ erwliehninji'  inajorily  of  the  I'liited  Nations  niemhersliip  we  (>nipha- 
sized  that  the  enierfjienee  of  a  si.xtli  mieleae  Power  would  ineiitahly 
provoke  a  chain  reaction  wliieh  would  totally  transforni  power  rehi- 
tionsliips  in  the  world,  and  indeed  lead  to  a  nuelear  free-for-all. 

Oiir  demand  for  the  early  eomidetion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty 
lias  heen  wreatly  fortified  hy  tlie  liiidinws  contained  in  the  Seeretary- 
<ioiierii!'s  report  on  tlie  effects  of  the  jiossihle  use  of  nuelear  weapon's.’ 
'riial  vojiort  makes  it  clear  that  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
any  country  in  addition  to  the  present  nuclear  weapon  Powei-s  would 
hat  e  far-reacliiiiff  political  iniiihcations  not  only  for  that  country  hut 
for  its  iieieiihours,  and  indeed  tlie  wliole  rewiou.  As  our  colleague  from 
Finland,  Anihassador  Jakobison,  stated  .a  .short  while  ago: 

Tlii*  risk  iif  IsppwiPiijjg  jiisrt  of  tlio  pntt'Jitial  arp:i  in  :•  imvlpar  W5*r 

!«'  sluinvl  hy  tlu‘  lu'ipjhliourr coiuitrios  as  well.* 

Addressing  tlie  l.")S-lth  meeting  of  tlie  General  .\sseiiihly  during  the 
general  dehate  tliis  year,  'lie  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan  slated: 

I’liki-^taii  lias  wcUMiiaed  llie  iilelit ii-iil  dl’iift.s  of  a  iion-)iri>liferalioii  li‘i';il,v  sali- 
ciiiti-il  lo  ilie  Itiahteeii-N.itioii  I iis:iniiiiaU'iit  Coiimiiiti-i- liv  llie  Soviet  I'liion  ;iiul 
tlie  fiiileil  Slates.  Il  is  oiu'  fervent  leie-  iliat  tlie  ililTeieiiees  on  tlie  iiis)«evtioii 
eliuise  M  ill  soon  lie  overeoine  iiiid  that  the  views  of  tli.-  non  ali;;neil  eonniries 
i-elaiiinr  In  tile  halaiiee  of  iiiiiliiiil  oldi>rntioii.s  mill  respoiisiliilitie.s  on  tin-  part 
of  hiiili  iiiii-leiir  and  aoii-iiiielear  countries  will  he  :ii-eoiiiiiioi|alei|  to  ihe  I're.iir-.t 
priiriiralde  extent.  Cerlninl.v.  im  Meiidier  of  the  railed  Nalitois  woiilil  wi-^li  llial 
while  the  iiiiii  iiiii  leal-  Slates  are  re<iiiired  to  r.*iioniiee  the  aei|Ui-.itioii  of  iim  iear 
we.i|iens.  Ihe  iillelrar  I’ower-  should  not  even  liettin  Ihe  proei—s  of  inn  Iear 
ili'-ariuaiiient.  .\t  Ihe  same  lime  I’.ikislaii  would  liope  that,  while  striviiur  for 
the  art ieiilal toll  of  the  iiriiieiple  of  lialanee  in  respolisiliiliiies  ami  olilijiai ioa>. 
tin-  mni-mi'  lear  l  oiiniries  will  not  make  their  ai-eeptnn  e  of  a  iioii-pioUfer!ii  ion 
(I'eat.v  l  eiidil  ioiuil  or  eouliuj;ent  on  nil  nitreemeiil  helwis-ii  tiie  iiin  Iear  I’.overs 
"II  iiieasnres  of  inn  Iear  disariiiameiit.  Iiisisleiiee  on  siieh  iiieasuri-s  in  ihe  lialil 


'  .\  (M  r\  i.'ii.s.  pp,  an -IT. 
■  Inti.  pp.  Ii22-lij.'l 
let'.  p|i  ITd  Tin 
'  .V  11  I'V.l.T^s,  p.  (!. 
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of  our  experience  of  disarmament  iieKOtlntions  would  delay  and  oven  prejudice 
the  conclusion  of  n  treaty  and  defeat  the  end  that  all  of  ns  sei'k  to  ai-t'.levc — 
namely,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  value  of  the  treaty  will  larRoly  dei>eiul  on  how  soon  it  Is  concliided  and 
on  the  extent  of  the  uiuiualilled  adherence  that  it  commands.^ 

My  delegation  fully  understands  that  the  delay  in  finalizing  tlie 
draft  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  etfort  hy 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee,  and  particularly  its  two  co-Chair- 
iiien.  Their  energetic  pursuit  of  tlie.  goal  of  non-proliferation  lias 
earned  them  a  measure  of  gratitude  from  the  entire  world  coinmunity. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  consider  the  working  of  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmumeiit  the  thought  expressed  by  many  delega- 
tio".<?  in  this  Committee  during  several  previous  sessions  cannot  he 
suppressed  altogether  in  our  minds.  It  pertains  to  the  representative 
character  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  DisarmamenI  as  the 
main  agency  for  disarmament  negotiations.  The  Eighteen-Nation 
Coiiunittee  was  constituted  as  tlie  negotiating  organ  for  disarm, imeiii 
on  the  basis  of  a  three-fold  division  of  the  world  into  M'e-iern, 
Socialist  and  non-aligned  countries.  AVe  have  only  to  look  at  jirosent 
international  realities  to  ask  whether  tlie  world  can  bo  so  neatly  divided 
any  longer  and  whether  political  developments  have  not  rendered  that 
division  obsolete. 

Moreover,  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  does 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  participation  of  two  nuclear  Powers.  Nor 
does  it  include  many  non-nuclear  States  which  are  militarily  signifi¬ 
cant  in  the  regions  to  which  they  belong  or  are  responsible  for  the 
defence  of  largo  populations.  The  issues  of  disarmament  are  of  vital 
and  urgent  concern  to  a  large  number  of  Statc.s — certainly  no  less  so 
than  they  are  to  the  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament.  At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  lend  tliemselve.s  to  bilat¬ 
eral  negotiations.  The  Disarmament  Commission  as  at  present  con- 
stitutecTdoes  not  meet  every  year.  In  the.se  circumstances,  the  practice 
of  channelling  significai\t  proposals  regarding  disarminneru  tiiiougli 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  cannot  hut  produce 
a  degree  of  frustration  among  those  who  do  not  participate  in  active 
negotiations  on  the  subject. 

The  question  therefore  arises,  has  not  the  time  arrived  when  the. 
United  Nations  needs  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  present  disarmament 
machinoi'y?  Developments  since  the  time  when  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  \\i\s  constituted  demaml  that  that  maoliinery  he  brought 
into  a  closer  relationship  with  political  realities.  Unless  that  is  done  we 
fear  that,  except  for  sporadic  progress,  like  the  achievement  of  the 
Partial  Test-Ban  Treaty  in  19G3  ®  and  tlie  non-prolifomtion  treaty  the 
achievement  of  which  is  now  considered  likely,  disarmament  nego¬ 
tiations  will  continue  to  present  a  picture  of  sterility  and  stalemate. 

The  present  bleak  picture  with  regard  to  disarmiiruent  is  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  complete  lack  of  progress  I'cgarding  tlie  ces.sation  of  tests 
in  all  envii-onments.  My  dele^tion  caiuiot  but  express  its  concern  Ihat 
the  failure  to  end  underground  testing  not  only  has  permitted  tlie 
arms  race  in  nuclear  weapons  to  continue  but  may  even  undermine  the 
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stability  of  the  Moscow  Test-Hau  Treaty.  At  tlie  rale  ilial  uiidfr- 
groiiiid  testing  is  going  on,  one  side  or  the  otiier  may  sooner  or  later 
achieve  a  bre^ikthi'ougu  in  the  developinent  of  new*  weapons,  which 
may  in  turn  require  the  other  to  neulralize  tlie  !Hhanlage  .-o  <r;iined. 
Such  a  contingency  is  lajiuid  to  bring  the  IV-'l  Han  Treaty  under  in¬ 
tense  strain. 

In  this  context,  my  delegation  onminends  the  eonende  siiggi-slions 
made  hy  Mi's.  Myrdal,  the  reiireseni alive  of  Sweden,  in  her  siaiemeni 
yesterday.^  There  is  urgent  need  for  the  cpieslion  of  verilicai ion.  and 
particularly  of  inspection,  to  be  re-exaniiiicd  in  a  new  light,  taking 
into  aeeount  recent  scientilic  and  technological  tlcvelopineni'. 

When  one  considers  the  problem  of  iho  eesr^alion  of  tests,  a-  indeed 
the  larger  problem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  iiinv  not  one 
wonder  whetlier  the  c-onlimied  e.xcdnsion  from  onr  delihcraiioiw  of  a 
major  Power  i>  not  inriiiiig  out  to  l>e  far  too  costly  for  all  in.inkind  - 
ajiart.  from  all  other  consideral ions  of  a  political  and  legal  n.uiiret 

On  the  subject  of  general  and  coiiiplcle  clisarniameiit  we  ]ia\  i>  heard 
iIk'.  statemenis  of  tlie  Fii'st  Deputy-  Foreign  Minister  of  the  .'Soviet 
I'nion'  and  the  reprosemtative  of  the  United  i'^laie-^."  A<  i  meniioncd 
earlier,  this  year  the  Eighteen-Nation  (’omniiliee  on  1  )i>arinameiit 
has  not  been  able  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  exainining  ihe  question 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  liecauso  of  the  need  to  giic  pri¬ 
ority  to  the  conclusion  of  a  noii  nrolifeiation  treaty,  Xeverl heie>s  we 
cannot  but  expres-s  some  regret  that,  despite  the  fact  that  eighi  years 
have  passed  .since  the  Soviet  Union  j)Uf  forward  its  revohi'ioimry  pro¬ 
posal  for  general  'nd  complete  disarmament.'  "  no  ngreemcnl,  cmmi  of 
a  partial  nature,  i.asyet  been  achieved.  It  was  our  lioite  lhai  agrci'mcnt 
on  at  least  partial  measures  of  disarmament  would  lie  reached  hy  the 
super-Powers  during  tills  time  and  that  the  savings  which  would  he 
effected  in  their  military  budgets  could  be  diverted,  at  least  in  part, 
til  the  a!iie!io!*at!0!i  of  th.o  cnr.d'.tioiis;  of  life  in  the  dcvcloisiiig  coniii  ru 

Ten  veal's  ago  the  delegations  of  Costa  Rica  and  Pakistan  mowd  an 
amendment  in  this  Committee  to  a  iwsolution  on  disarmament,  lo  the 
effect  that  part  of  the  savings  that  would  result  from  the  reduction  of 
Fvi'mainents  should  be  earmarked  for  the  purposes  of  develojung  the 
imderdevelojjcd  countries,  Tho  General  Assembly  a,liq)tcd  that 
amendment.  However,  the  promise  remains  as  far  from  fullilment  as 
ever. 

Our  observations  in  this  debate  would  have  been  mirelievedly  pessi¬ 
mistic  if  wo  did  not  have  before  us  two  vlocuments  of  capital  impor¬ 
tance.  The  firet  is  the  report  of  the  Secret arv-tlenerul  on  the  elfis  is  of 
tho  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons."  The  other  is  the  i-ejiort  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-M  eapoii 
States.*®  I  shall  not  deal  with  the  substantive  aspects  at  this  stage  of 
the  debate.  Ii  is  the  view  of  my  delegation  that,  ahliough  by  tliein- 
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selves  fhohC  rojioits  do  not  record  any  progress  towarvls  disarniair.ent. 
each  opens  fresh  perspei'tives  for  such  progivss  in  the  near  future. 

As  regards  the  Secretary-Generars  reptirt.  we  feel  that  the  Grga- 
niziition  is  indebted  to  the  Mend>er  Stares  whose  initiative  led  to  Gen¬ 
eral  A.-senddy  resolution  2tl>rl  A  (XXI). ”  We  are  also  indebted  to 
the  consultant  expr'rts  woo  devoted  their  time  ami  enei'gy  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  that  report  and  to  the  Secretary -General  himself  for  his 
suggestions  last  year  which  inspirerl  that  etl'ort.  It  is  a  fact  of  no  negli¬ 
gible  importance  that,  for  the  tii^st  time,  the  I’nited  Nations  has  Ixaui 
able  independently  to  weigli  and  explore  the  itnplicaliuns  ('f  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  parts  of  the  report  which  eoncorn  the 
economic  and  security  implications  of  the  aiajviisit ion  atul  fuifhor 
development  of  nuclear  -.veairons  will  have  a  signiti  -ant  impact  on 
l>rescut-day  politir-al  and  strategic  debate.s.  'I'hat  being  so,  we  are, 
happy  to  co-sponsor  the  draft  resolution  coniained  in  tiomiment 
A/C.1,'X.413  and  Add.l.  which  recommends  ihe  widest  dissemiuatit.'n 
of  the  contents  of  that  report  throughout  the  world.'* 

('ommeiitiug  on  the  report  tho  representative  of  Sweden,  Mrs. 
Myrdal,  remarked  how  such  positive  and  consequently  creative  co-op¬ 
eration  came  naturally  to  experts.  She  added; 

That  ill  It.self  is-  n  fact  of  which  we  have  u»  >  <  t  le.L  lakcn  fui!  aci’oiiiit.  It  iiivUoatcs 
lliat  wlieu  the  Uetiatc  unfolds  on  the  level  of  reason.  <liff(*relices  in  natioinu  oiil- 
look  do  not  function  as  ohstacies,  however  .scn.sitlve  and  controver.slal  tlie  issue."* 

T  am  reminded  here  of  the  suggestion  which  the  delegation  of  Paki¬ 
stan  made  durin,g  the  eighty-sixtlr  meeting  of  the  Disarmament  C’om- 
mission  on  21  May  I'.HlS.  In  ourstatement  at  that  meel  ing  my  delegation 
jiointeti  out  that  one  of  the.  major  factors  resmnsible  for  the  lack  of 
l)rogres.s  in  disarmament  was  (hat  tlie  T’nited  Nations  did  not  have 
d.-c<>ctly  at  its  disposal  such  indei>endent  scientific  exjiertisc  as  would 
help  to  res'dvp  controversies  on  the  many  complicated  teclinieal  is-sues 
which  were,  more  and  more,  bound  to  arise  in  tho  field  of  disarmament. 
Vde  noted  witli  regret  tlxat  the  United  Nations  had  not  even  made  a 
i'-eginiimg  iiosards  enlisting  tlic  services  of  that  body  of  the  seientifie 
community  which  was  capable  of  seeing  and  serving  the  interests  of 
humanity  as  they  transcend  national  power  interests.  IVe  observed  tliai 
there  was  a  large  volume  of  (eclmicnl  studies  available  (o  the  world 
sr-ientific  community  from  which  suitable  eouchisions  could  be  drawn 
which  would  furnisli  a  basis  for  the  aiipraisal  of  dill'er‘'nt  proposals 
for  disarmamciil  as  they  cai'ae  along.  IVe  suggested,  therelore.  tbiil 
the  time  might  not  be  far  distant  when  the  onli.sting  of  im|)artial 
scientific  advice  in  the  service  of  disarmament  would  become  a  feasible 
proiiosifioii,'" 

^^y  delegation  is  now  happy  to  see,  in  tiie  .Sceretarv-General's  valua¬ 
ble  reiiort,  the  first  example  of  Imw  the  results  of  the  arms  race  and 
of  the  e.\])|osi()ns  to  which  (hut  race  might  lead  can  be  aut boi'itat ively 
and  inipartially  estimated  for  iisby  experts  with  iinqnestioned  knowl- 

"  noruiiirnl.i  oil  lUsannanirnt.  I9G0,  p.  798. 
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I'lia'i'  <if  I  lie  F.vcn  (liDiiali  i  lie  niMi'sli^illcil  in  1 1.!.  ii;;rt  ii-iiliii- 

n‘|K/rt  can  i  c  sanl  to  liavc  been  a^^sirnilated  in  llie  jii'iiciril  pnlilic  awarc- 
iic''.  llicv  slill  iicc(l('(l  to  li(‘  prc^ciitcil  wii!)  pi-t‘ci-cii(ii  and  ant lioril y.  1 
say  that  li('<‘ans('  iliciv  lias  nol  liccn  a  lack  of  acadcini.nans  wlio,  coin- 
Idnincr  a  niodicnin  of  .scicniiHc  talent  wiU;  a  total  ab.'^cnci*  of  linnian 
compassion,  have  been  lrvin<r  to  j)ersnadt*  us  (hat  (lie  olfocts  of  a 
t bccmoniiclcar  war  could  be  made  mana^abh*— -in  (>tlier  'vords.  that 
we  could  live  v  itli  the  bomb.  Doubt.s  have  thus  been  sown  about  the 
nece.ssity  fop  mudear  disjti'in.imeiu  for  the  survival  of  the  human  race. 
Those  lioiibts  have  ic  \v  been  finally  set  aside  in  a  document  like  the 
S)‘i-relary-(  ieiieral's  t  port. 

riiere,  ar(‘  other  s..bjects  on  wlindi  antheiitie  advice  of  this  type 
would  be  of  immei'.se  benelit.  As  an  evamplo  we  have  only  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  I'ont  roversies  reoardine;  t  he  necessity  for  on-sile  in.spec- 
tioiis  which  hampered  ne;rotiat  ions  on  the  l*artial  Tc.st-Ban  Treaty  '' 
;!>id  still  hamper  the  i‘oiielnsi(ii<  of  a  comprehensive  (est-l)an  agreement, 
.'snndy  if  imjtartial  teelmieiil  Imowledjre  were  liai  iies.sial  in  the  service 
of  the  I'nited  Nations,  those  controversies  would  lose  much  of  their 
ol)strnctive  character. 

Here  I  would  refer  apiin  to  the  statement  made  yesterday  by  the 
reitre.sentative  of  Sweden.'-'’  She  informed  us  that  as  a  result  of  in- 
tle|)endeiit  resesrch,  usiiifr  new  ideiil ilicatiou  mel!i*> 's,  it  hail  been 
found  tliat  those  identification  mi'thods  would  iiermit  a  control  system 
of  underjaTomul  tests  with  a  snffieieiit  defrree  of  tvliabilily  to  deter 
parties  to  a  treaty  from  committing  violations. 

It.  however,  has  been  the  .■oiitention  of  some  nuclear  Towers  that 
such  methods  are  not  foolproof.  Now,  it  is  precisely  in  situations  .sn.ch 
ii.s  these  that  indeixmdent  scientific  expertise,  in  the  service  of  the 
I'nitccl  Nations,  could  relieve  us  from  utter  helplessness  and  passivity 
in  the  fai'C  of  technological  controversies. 

For  these  reasons,  we  sometimes  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be 
nece.ssary  to  have  an  independent  disiirmamcnt  afrency  at  the  service 
of  the  United  Nations  whicli  would  be  staffed  by  seientilic,  economic 
exports  of  ioned  (.'iiliUro.  I  'ui!  i?!  u 

inako  a  formal  proposal  to  this  elfect,  but  1  would  sugfrost  that  this  is 
a  thoufrht  which  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  years  to  come. 

As  rc'rards  t he  report  of  the  Treparatory  Uommitteo  for  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Non-Nuclear-M’eapou  Statei,‘°  my  delejiation  will  make  its 
comments  diirinjj:  the  debate,  on  ufienda  item  which  is  schcdided 
later  tins  week.  However,  a  p-eiiera!  reference  to  the  question  of  M'cnrity 
assurances  is  in  order  here  because,  it  illutiiiuates  one  of  the  avenues 
alomr  which  we  can  make  some  solid  projrres.s  towards  disarmament. 

Hay  1  here  quote  from  the  .statement  of  the  Koreijru  Nlinister  of 
Takistiui  at  tlie  l.oSdtli  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  lie  staled: 

mist  \t*nr  the  tieuenil  .tsseiulily.  in  re.siilutiiiii  Ut.'i.'t  1$  iXXl).  iliwiikil  to  eon- 
veiie  a  riHit'ereni’e  of  ii(iii-nMcli«ar-ii'eai»iii  State.s  t<» f’viiisiilci'  l)o\v  l»est  tlieir  sis-iirily 
<1111  lie  ^'uiiiiuiteeil  .  .  t’likistan  lind  iijade  it  clenr  that  the  i>ri>i«>snl  was 
<-fiiieeiveil  to  ('(iniiileiaenl.  not  diiplieiite;  to  .sti])|ilriiieiit.  and  not  eomiK'te  with, 
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till*  work  of  tlip  KiKlitooii-N'al -on  iMsnriunint'iit  (■oiiuiiHli'e  on  tlu‘  tioi;  iivoUfoni- 
tion  treaty. 

It  was  In  that  spirit  that  the  Prepnrutory  Coiuinltti'e  estnl>Uslu><l  liy  resolution 
2153-B  (XXI)  decided  to  await  devcIopmeutM  In  the  BlKhteeii-Niillon  Dlsariua- 
luent  Committee  as  long  as  possible  before  connneiieing  its  tiisk.  ...  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  report  of  the  Preparatory  Coni'-iilttee  that  it  1ms  tried  lt.s  best 
to  ensure  that  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Conference  will  dellberiite  essen¬ 
tially  on  those  questions  which  arise  directly  frou>  the  rr.nelnsiwi  of  the  iion-pro- 
llferation  treaty  but  are  outside  the  scops  of  the  treaty.*’ 

My  delegation  considers  that  (he  Conferent'e  oiivi^uged  in  this  re¬ 
port  is  nectissary  for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty  nmler  disv iissioii  in  the 
ENDC^^  requii’os  to  b-e  supplemented  by  the  inovisions  of  seeuiity 
guarantees  to  establish  a  non-proliferation  regime.  In  this  context  we 
would  like  to  take  note  with  appreciation  of  the.  fact  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  also  Ibe,  United  Kingd<un,  attach 
great  importance  to  the  question  of  security  ussui  ances  for  nim-imcloar 
States. 

Second,  the  approach  of  the  nuclear  Powers  in  the  EN  DC,  based  on 
the  concept  of  assurances  through  the  existing  mnehinory  of  the  United 
Nations,  needs  to  be  considered  by  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States. 

Third,  such  consideration  can  best  be  given  in  a  forum  where  the  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States  can  reconcile  their  differences  of  approach  and 
can  exchange  views  with  the  nuclear  Powers  in  regard  to  the  assurances 
that  the  latter  may  be  prcpaml  to  offer  outside  the  context  of  alliances. 

Fourth,  there  is  need  to  make  special  preparation  and  to  afford 
adequate  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  security  guaran¬ 
tees  in  order  to  facilitate  a  consensus  on  the  nature  and  the  form  of 
guarantees  to  be  provided  by  the  nuclear  Powers. 

Fifth,  Uio  interests  of  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear-weapon  States  re¬ 
quire  to  be  harmonized  in  order  to  achieve  universal  adherence  to  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  by  the  non-nuclear  Powers. 

As  my  Foreign  Minister  said  in  the  statement  from  which  I  quoted 

Krv*  v/fc  N.  . 

We  would  hope  that  the  United  States  aud  the  Soviet  Union,  and  also  the  other 
nuclear  Powers,  would  give  favourable  consideration  to  the  conference  of  non¬ 
nuclear  weapon  States  as  the  appropriate  forum  for  the  continuation  of  a  sub¬ 
stantive  and  full  conslderatlCK  of  the  problem  of  security  guarantees.^: 


North  Atlantic  Council  Communique,  December  14, 

1967* 


The  first  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  to  be¬ 
held  at  the  new  Brussels  headquarters  ended  on  14th  December,  1967. 

2.  Ministers  approved  Uie  report  on  the  Future  Tasks  of  the  Al¬ 
liance,  prepared  in  confoiraity  with  the  decisions  taken  on  16th  De- 
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<  ('niltcr,  liKlG  on  tlip  initiative  of  tlie  Belgian  Foreign  Minister.’  The 
repoii  is  annexe.il  to  this  coiniminiiiue.’ 

'rhe  ('onncil  examinofl  developments  in  the  international  situation 
.-ince  tlu'ir  last  meeting.  MinisteiN  reviewed  tite  elforts  made  hy  their 
governments  to  improve  Fast, 'West  relations  and  noted  the  extensive 
!>il;tleral  contacts  ma<le  iti  recent  months.  They  expressed  the  hope  that 
!!ies(-  eil’orts  miglit  lead  to  progress  in  the  settlement,  of  ontstanding 
F.nropean  ]>rohlems.  Ministei.s  also  discussed  long-range  policy  ques¬ 
tions,  esjiecially  those'  covered  in  (lie  report  on  Future  Tasics  of  the 
.\lliance. 

4.  The  Council  discussed  proposals  presented  by  the  “\orth  Atlantic 
Assi'inbly”  of  Parliamentarians  at  their  recent  meeting  for  closer  co¬ 
operation  hetwi'cn  lh(-iiiselve,s  and  the  Couiicil.  The  Secreta'-y  tteiif'?-*! 
wa-,  authori>ed  to  study  ways  and  means  for  this  purpo.se  and  to  .sub¬ 
mit  .SUgget>tiimS  to  the  (jou.iAl. 

5.  Ministere  emphasised  the  importance  of  promoting  progress  in 
<iis;irmainent  and  arms  control,  including  conci-ete  measures  to  prevent 
the  proli  feration  of  nuclear  weapons.  They  reaflirmed  their  view  that, 
if  conditions  pertnit,  a  balanced  redm  t  ion  of  forces  on  both  sides  could 
constitute  a  significant  step  towards  security  in  Europe. 

r>.  I'lie  Coun''il  recalled  the  views  expressed  in  the  declaration  on 
Ciormany  issued  on  IGth  December,  1966.  Ministere emphasised  that  the 
peacefui  settlement  of  the  German  question  on  a  basis  wliioh  would 
take  account  of  the  German  people's  fundamental  right  to  re-unifica¬ 
tion  was  an  e.s,sential  factor  for  a  just  and  lasting  i>eaceful  order  in 
F.urope.  In  reviewing  the  present  state  of  the  German  question,  ifinis- 
teiN  wei'C  informed  hy  their  German  colleague  about  his  Government  ‘.s 
increased  elforts  to  improve  relations  with  Eastern  European  countries 
and  to  pTOmoto  East/West  detente.  He  emphasised  that  it  was  in  this 
spirit  that  Ids  Government  was  also  liwing  to  handle  the  problem.s  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  division  of  Germany.  Considering  the  difficulties  of  reach¬ 
ing  an  early  solution,  Ministore  agreed  that  at  present  the  only  realistic 
possibility  for  progress  remained  the  step-by-step  approach  advocated 
and  applied  by  the  Federal  Government.  With  regard  to  Berlin,  (he 
Ministers  confirmed  their  declaration  of  IGtb  December,  19o8.'' 

7.  Ministers  noted  the  Secretary  Gencrars  report  on  Ids  ‘‘Watching 
Frief"  ami  invited  him  to  continue  hi.s  activities  in  this  sphere.  Tliey 
e\prps.sed  tlic-ir  appreciation  of  the  important  rfde  played  by  the  Sec- 
relarv  General  in  reducing  the  recent  crisis  concerning  Cypnis  and 
Greek-'!'>irkish  ix'lations.  They  expre.ssod  satisfaction  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  lu'tweeii  't'lirkev  and  Greece  on  (he  steps  being  taken  to  ie.solve 
the  crisis,  taking  advantage,  as  appropriate,  of  the  actions  of  the 
I’ldted  Nations.  They  I’cnffirined  their  conviction  that  Turkey  and 
Gii'ece  should,  in  the  spirit  of  tlie  solidarity  of  the  Alliance,  continue 
their  cfTorts  to  facilitate  a  peaceful  and  rn{dd  solution  of  the  Cyiirus 
problem. 

8.  Ministers  considered  tho  ropri’t  on  Technological  Co-oiieration 
prepared  in  response  to  tho  Resolution  adopted  on  14th  June,  1967  on 

'  Jnn.  9,  1907,  p.  49. 

•  Infra. 

'  Amn'ican  Foreign  Poliey:  Current  Voeuments,  1958,  pp.  002-003. 
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tlip  tlie  F<>ri*i<rn  Miiiislor  (if  Itiil*,' Tlii';.  invite;!  ilu*  (  '(iiiii- 

cii  in  I’eriiimuMit  Sos.-'inn  iissistcd  l»v  e<*niiu'len1  (ii’frsiiis  (if  t ii(>  .Vili!\rn'(‘ 
t(i  (‘(intiinu*  its  stnelivs  nn  (lie  Aliiaiii  e's  efile  in  tlie  (ii'ld  (if  lc<  liiidlu^y. 
iiu'ludiiifi  tlie  |)(issiliiiiti‘ss  fur  ii]>|ilyin^  defence  teclinoldfry  t-,*  ••ivil 
upods.  The  nim  is  to  oneonrade  cn-ojiefiitinn  In'tweeii  nieiniiee  eonnlries 
and  to  contrilnito  towards  narrowiiifr  tlie  teciinoloirieal  disparities 
wiiit'h  may  exist  lietwetni  these  conntries.  Ministers  also  invited  tlie 
('ouneil  in  Permanent  Session  to  develoji  the  most  eilicient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  ways  for  co-onliuatin<r  the  various  activities  of  *he  Mlhuice 
in  the  field  of  defence  technology. 

!).  Ministers  consideml  and  apjiroveil  a  report  on  Civil  Knier|rency 
Planning.  Stressing  the  vital  inijiortance  of  such  ]ilanning.  they  noted 
the  [irogress  which  had  iKen  achieved  and  the  tasks  which  reinaineii  to 
be  accomplished. 

1(1.  Ministers  met  as  the  Defem'e  Planning  (\imniitt«'  on  Itith  De¬ 
cember  18(17,  to  ivview  the  work  accomplished  since  their  previous 
meeting  on  tUh  May  lUtlT,  and  to  give  diivclions  for  fntnre  work. 

11.  They  agreed  that  one  of  the  fonndations  for  achieving  an  ini- 
lirovomenf  in  Kiust/West  relations  and  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Fnirope 
must  Ih)  NATO's  continuing  military  strength  and  capahility  to  deter 
aggression.  In  this  connection  they  noted  tliat  the  Soviet  Fnion  con¬ 
tinues  to  expend  increasing  ivsoun-es  upon  its  powerfvd  military  forces 
and  is  developing  tyjavs  of  forces  designwl  to  enahle  it  to  achievi'  a 
sipiiificant  military  prtvsenoe  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  also 
observed  that  during  the  nast  year  there  has  In’en  a  marked  ( .xp 

in  Soviet  forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 

12.  Ministers  iwuIUmI  that  at  their  jirevious  meetin<r  tliey  had  given 
political,  strategic,  and  economic  guidance  to  the  N.VTO  Military 
Authoritie.s  for  the  <levelopment  of  an  up-to-date  strategic  concept  and 
an  up-to-date  five-year  foive  plan  covering  the  jieriod  up  to  the  end  of 
1!172.  Thev  adopted  the  revised  strategic  concejit  snhniitted  by  the 
Militaiy  Committee  following  tlie  first  coniprehensive  re\  iew  of 
NATOs  strategy  since  185(1.  This  eoncejit,  which  adapts  N.^TO's 
strategy  to  current  political,  military,  anil  teciiitological  developments, 
is  haswl  niioii  a  flexible  and  balanced  range  of  njiprojiriate  responses, 
conventional  and  nuclear,  (o  all  levels  of  aggression  or  threats  of 
aggre.ssion.  These  i*esponse,s,  subject  to  approiiriate  political  control, 
are  designed,  fir.st  to  deter  aggression  aiul  tlms  preserve  peace;  hut, 
should  aggres.sion  unhiv]>pilY  weur,  to  maintain  the  scM-unty  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area  witliin  the  eoneept  of 
forward  defence. 

HI.  Ministers  also  note<i  the  force  commitments  midertakeii  by  mcm- 
l)er  nations  for  the  year  1888,  and  for  tjie  first  time  adojited  a  five-year 
NAl’O  force  plan,  covering  the  period  18(18-1872.  Tliey  gave  directions 
for  the  development  in  1888  of  a  force  jilan  for  the  jieriod  1888-1878 
ill  accordance  with  the  piwedures  for  five-year  rolling  idanning 
adopted  in  Tlecember  1886. 

11.  Ministei-s  devoted  jiarticulnrntieiitioii  to  the  security  of  the  flank 
regions  of  .\.llied  Coninmnd  Europe. 

15.  They  clecideil  to  transform  the  “Matchmaker"  Naval  Training 
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S(|ua<ln>i!  iiifii  a  Stiimlinjr  \ii\iil  I'ot-t'p  Atliiiiiii-  of  |■llyl>l•-lyl)l“ 
sliip^-.  'I'his  I'orct'.  cnnl  inuiMi-ly  iulial,  will  oiliani'"' v\i'-l  iiiii'  in- 

■  Mill  Ix't  wet'll  t  lie  1 1,1  \  a  I  t'i)ri  ;‘s  ol'  men il»-r  <‘1111111  rie-. 

l<i.  I-’raiii'e  dill  Mol  lakepai't  in  I  lie  <li  ^  ii-'ioii-- refeiTed  lo  in  para 
o-rajdis  In  Iti  l.'i  and  ilid  not  associate  lierself  willi  tlie  eorre^pondiii/X 
dei'isioiis. 

IT.  Tlie  reiriilar  .'‘^priiiM;  .Mini-.terial  .Meetlne'  for  will  lie  lieM 

ill  HeyUjai  ik. 

.\NNKX  TO  COM.Mt  NIQl  t: 

Fcri  UK.  Tasks  or  i  iik  Am  ianck 
Report  of  tlie  (’oiiiieil 

A  year  ap:o,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Foreifrn  Minister  of  Hel <ri  1111 1.  the 
governments  of  tlie  fifteen  nations  of  the  Alliance  resolved  to  “study 
the  future  tasks  which  face  the  .vlliance.  and  its  pixwednres  ft>r  fid- 
lillin;r  them  in  order  to  strcnf;1hen  the  Alliance  as  a  factor  for  dnralde 
peai’O  The  present  report  set.s  forth  tliefreneral  tenor  and  main  i>rinci- 
ples  emer;?in«  from  this  examination  of  the  future  tasks  of  tlie 
Alliance. 

•J.  Sdidies  were  undertaken  liy  M«*s.sers.  Schiitz,  Watson,  .spaak. 
Kohler  aiul  I’atijn.  Thet'oiincil  wishes  to  ex{>ress  its  apprei  ial  ion  and 
thank's  to  these  einieenf  personalities  for  their  efforts  a:n!  l’..r  t!.c 
analyses  they  priKluced. 

:i.  The  e.xercise  has  shown  that  the  .Uliance  is  a  dynatnic  and  vifror- 
oiis  orfranization  which  is  cotistaittly  adaptitijr  itself  to  I'hane'infr  I'oii- 
ditions.  It  also  has  shown  that  its  fttfttre  tasks  can  Ik>  liatidlcd  witliin 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  hv  huildin^  on  the  methods  and  procedures 
which  ha\  e  proved  t  heir  value  over  many  years. 

4.  .'since  the  North  .Vtlantic  Treaty  was  sijrned  in  l!l|!>  the  inter¬ 
national  silualion  has  chan>red  sifrnificantly  and  tlie  political  tusks  of 
the  Alliance  liave  assumed  a  new  dimension.  Amon};st  other  develop¬ 
ments,  tlio  -Alliance  has  placed  a  major  [uirt  in  stopjdng:  {'omnninist 
expansion  in  Kurope:  the  I'SSR  has  heconie  one  of  the  two  wtirld 
super  poweis  Imt  tlie  ('onmnniist  world  is  no  loiifrer  monolithic;  the 
.Sm  iet  doi'trino  of  “peaceful  co-e.xistence"  has  changed  the  nainre  of 
the  confrontation  with  the  West  hut  not  the  basic  prohlenis.  .Mthoiijih 
the  disparity  laUween  the  power  of  the  I'nited  States  and  that  of  the 
Kuro]>ean  state.s  remains,  i‘'airo[ie  has  recoiered  and  is  on  ns  way  to¬ 
wards  unity,  The  pnae-ss  of  decolonisation  has  transformed  Fiiro|a*an 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  at-  the  same  time,  major  prohlenis 
have  arisen  in  the  reintiotis  hetweeii  developed  and  deielopiiifr 
countries. 

a.  The  .Vtlantic  Alliance  has  two  inaiit  functions.  Its  fii-st  function 
is  to  maintain  adequate  military  strength  and  political  solidarity  to 
deter  aggression  and  other  forms  of  jiressiire  and  to  defend  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  mendier  countries  if  aggression  sliouhl  occur.  Since  its  incep¬ 
tion,  the  .Vlliance  has  sncce.s.sfully  fullilled  this  task.  Rut  the  possihility 
of  a  crisis  cannot  he  exclmled  as  long  as  the  central  political  i.ssues  in 
Europe,  fii’st  and  foi-emo.st  the  fieriimn  question,  remain  unsolved. 
Moreover,  the  situation  of  instnhility  and  uncertainty  still  preidudes 
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a  balanced  reduction  of  military  foi'cw?.  Under  those  conditions,  the 
Allies  will  maintain  ns  necessary,  a  suitable  military  capability  to 
assure  the  balance  of  forces,  thereby  creating  a  climnle  of  stability, 
seen r it  V  and  confidence. 

In  tills  cliniafe  the  Alliance  can  carry  out  ils  second  function,  to 
pui'suo  the  .search  for  progress  towards  a  more  stable  relationship  in 
whi<di  the  iiiulerlying  political  is.sues  can  be  solved.  Military  security 
and  a  policy  of  detente  ai’e  not  conlnulictorv  but  complcmenlary. 
Collective  defense  is  a  stabilizing  factor  in  world  ]>olitics.  It  is  the 
nece.ssarv  condition  for  elTeclivo  policies  directed  towards  a  greater 
relaxalion  of  tensions.  The  wav  to  peace  and  sinbility  in  Eurojie  rests 
in  particular  on  the  use  of  the  Alliance  const  met  irely  in  the  interest  of 
detente.  The  particijaition  of  the  USSR  and  the  USA  will  Ijoneces-sary 
to  achieve  a  settlement  of  the  political  problems  in  Europe. 

G.  From  the  beginning  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has  been  a  co-oporative, 
groujiiiig  of  states  sharing  the  same  ideals  and  with  a  high  degree  oi 
common  interest.  Their  cohesion  and  solidarity  provide  an  element  of 
stability  within  the  Atlantic  area. 

7.  As  sovereign  states  the  Allies  ai*©  not  obliged  to  subordinate  their 
policies  to  collective  decision.  The  Alliance  affords  an  effective  forum 
and  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  information  and  views;  thus, 
each  of  the  Allies  can  decide  his  policy  in  the  light  of  close  knowledge 
of  each  others’  problems  and  objectives.  To  this  end  the  practice  of 
frank-  end  timely  consultations  needs  to  be  deepened  and  improved. 
Each  Ally  should  play  its  full  pai*t  in  promoting  an  ’mnrovemenl  in 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Un*on  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  pursuit  of  detente  must  not  be  allowed  to  split 
the  Alliance.  The  chances  of  success  will  clearly  bo  gi-oatcst  if  the 
Allies  remain  on  parallel  courses,  especially  in  inaftei’s  of  close  concern 
to  them  all ;  their  actions  will  thus  be  all  the  more  effective. 

8.  No  peaceful  order  in  Europe  is  possible  without  a  major  effort 
by  all  concerned.  The  evolution  of  Soviet  and  East  European  policip= 
gives  ground  for  hope  that  those  governments  may  eventually  come  to 
recognise  the  advauiivges  to  them  f>f  collab'orating  in  working  towards 
a  iieaceful  settlement.  But  no  final  and  stable  settlement  in  Euroijo  is 
possible  without  a  solution  of  the  German  question  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  present  tensions  in  Europe.  Any  sncli  settlement  must  end  the 
unnatural  barriers  between  Eastern  and  Western  Eur^e,  which  are 
most  clearly  and  cruelly  manifested  in  the  division  of  Germany. 

0.  Accordingly  the  Allies  aio  resolved  to  direct  their  cnorgit^  to  this 
])urpose  by  realistic  measures  designed  to  further  a  d^tenre  in  East- 
West  relations.  The  relaxation  of  tensions  is  not  the  final  goal  but  is 
part  of  a  long-term  process  to  promote  better  relations  and  to  foster  a 
European  settlement.  The  ultimate  political  purpose  of  the  Alliance  is 
to  achieve  a  jttst  and  lasting  peaceful  order  in  Europe  accompanied  by 
appropriate  security  guarantees, 

10.  Currently,  the  development  of  contacts  between  the  countries  of 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe  is  now  inaii.iy  on  a  bilateral  basis.  Cer¬ 
tain  subjects,  of  course,  require  by  their  very  nature,  a  multilater.al 
solution. 

11.  The  problem  of  German  reunification  and  its  relationship  to  a 
European  settlement  has  normally  boon  dealt  with  in  exchanges  be- 
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l\M'4‘n  tin-  S<)\  i«'l  I'liidH  mill  tlio  tliioi*  Wt'slera  powers  liaviti;^  spenal 
icsi)()nsil)iliti('s  in  this  fieh).  In  tlie  prej>ariitian  of  sneh  oxehnii^n’s  the 
Kenenil  I{ei',ul)lic  of  (lennnny  lins  ropiiliirlv  ioineil  the  tlii’oo  esiern 
powers  in  order  (o  re^icli  a  oominon  position.  The  other  Allies  will  con- 
liinu  to  }ia\e  their  \  iews  lonsidereil  in  timely  disenssions  ann>np  the 
.yiies  about  Western  jioliey  on  this  subject,  without  in  any  way  im- 
piiirinp  the  sjiecial  responsibilities  in  question. 

T2.  The  Allies  will  exiunine  and  review  suitable  policies  desifxned  to 
acbieA'o  a  just  and  stable  order  in  Europe,  to  overcome  the  division  of 
(Jerniany  and  to  foster  Eiiropiean  si'curity.  Tin,-,  will  be  part  of  a  nroc- 
ess  of  active  and  constant  preparation  for  the  time  when  fruitful  <li.s 
cussions  of  these  complex  questions  may  be  possible  bilaterally  or  mul- 
tilntei'ally  between  Eastern  tind  Western  nations. 

Id.  The  Allies  are  studyinfj;  disarmament  and  practical  arms  control 
measures,  including  the  po.ssibility  of  balanced  force  reductions.  Tho.se 
studies  will  bo  intensified.  Their  active  pui’suit  retlects  the  will  of  the 
Allies  to  work  for  an  efl'ect  ivc  detente  with  t  he  East. 

Tl.  The  Allies  will  examine  with  particular  attention  the  ilefencc 
[irobleins  of  the  exposed  areas  e.g.  the  South-Eastern  flank.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  tlie  current  situation  in  the  Mediterranean  presents  spe<Mal  prob¬ 
lems,  beriring  in  mind  that  the  current  crisis  in  the  Middle-East  falls 
within  the  responsibilities  of  tlie  United  Nations. 

In.  The  North  Atlantic  I'reaty  area  cannot  Im  treated  in  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  ('rises  and  contliets  arising  outside  the  area 
may  impair  il.s  security  either  directly  or  by  all’ecting  the  glolml  hal- 
anee.  Allied  countries  contribute  individually  witiiin  tlie  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  other  inieriiational  organisations  to  the  iiiainleuance  of 
international  peace  and  security  and  to  the  solution  of  important 
international  problems.  In  accordance  with  e.stablished  usage  the  Allies 
or  such  of  them  as  wish  to  do  so  will  also  ■'outinuo  to  con.sult  on  .such 
])rohlems  without  commitment  and  as  the  case  may  demand. 

It).  In  the  light  of  tlie.se  lindings,  the  Ministers  directed  the  ('ouncil 
in  permanent  session  to  carry  out,  in  the  years  ahead,  the  iletailed 
follow-up  resulting  from  this  study.  This  will  be  done  either  by 

_ , _ i.  „i _ j,.  „..  i...  _ „„„,.:..i;..„a 

V  ill  iitiiivl  uv  I  v  cil  iji^ 

studico  by  more  systematic  use  of  experts  and  olUciuls  sent  from 
capitals. 

17.  Ministers  found  that  the  study  by  the  Special  Group  confirined 
the  importance  of  the  role  which  the  Alliance  is  called  upon  to  play 
during  the  coming  years  in  the  promotion  of  detente  and  the  slreiigth- 
eiiiiig  of  peace.  Since  significant  problems  I  ave  not  yet  been  exainmcd 
in  all  their  aspects,  and  other  problems  of  no  loss  significance  which 
liavo  arisen  from  the  latest  political  and  strategic  developments  have 
hi  ill  to  be  examined,  the  Ministers  have  directed  the  Permanent  Repro- 
■sentatives  to  put  in  hand  the  study  of  these  problems  without  delay, 
following  siicli  procediircs  as  shall  be  deemed  most  niipi-opriate  by  the 
(^oiincil  in  permanent  session,  in  order  to  enable  further  reports  to  lie 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  Council  in  Ministerial  Session. 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonprolif¬ 
eration  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  December  14,  1967 

•J.  'I’lip  Ei;rlit(-('n-Nnt ip>i»  (’omiiiiliop  on  Di^arinuinpnt  i-  (inlay  imlil- 
in;;r  its  hist  ini’i'tinjj  this  ypiir.  After  n  Imijr  ses^inn,  wliirh  Inis  cim- 
tinned  virtually  tlirmiphniil  tlieyeai-.  (!ie<  'oinindtee  is  inliM  riipliiitr  its 
nieetiniis  for  tin  (’lirisiinas  hiilidavs  mnl  Mill  ineei  aeain  early  next 
year  to  rontinne  and  eonijilete  the  task  on  Mldeh  it  li:>  U'en  eiifraj^ed. 

th  In  revieivin'r  the  MorU  of  (he  Kighleen  Nat  ion  t  oniniittee  at  it-- 
eurrent  session,  Mork  Mldeh  lias  niailily  consisted  of  tlie  exainiiiat  ion. 
diseiission  anil  ]>re]mra( ion  of  a  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferai ion 
of  niielear  Menjioiis  and  the  consideration  of  matters  conni'cted  miiU 
tliis  treaty,  it  should  be  noted  that.  ul(liou<;h  the  )ire]tnrat  ion  of  sta  ll 
adraft  treaty  has  not  yet  been  completed,  eonsiilerahle  Mork  has  never¬ 
theless  been  done  and  ilelinite  prourress  made  (onards  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  Mea)ions.  l)rafi 
treaties  on  non-proliferation  Mere  submitted  for  tlie  Coininittee's  con¬ 
sideration  by  tlie  Soviet  rnion  and  the  United  Stales.-  Alllioiijfh 
these  tM'o  drafts  Mere  submitted  Mithout  a  clause  on  control,  the  very 
fact  that  they  Mere  laid  liefoiv  (he  ('onnnittee,  that  ( hey  contain  idear- 
ent  proi  isioiis  for  a  imn-proliferntion  iix>aiy,  delinin^  ihe  basic  obli- 
{ralions  ot  partie.s  to  that  treaty,  ami  that  they  Mere  fully  discussed  in 
the  (’onunittee  is  evidenei'  of  delinite  prosrress  loMitrds  the  solution 
of  (he  extremely  important  problem  of  the  non-jimliferat ion  of 
nuclear  Meapons. 

4.  Dnrinst  the  disen.ssion  of  tlie  draft  treaty  in  the  ('oniiniltee,  a 
mimber  of  extremely  important  observations  Mere  made  and  si'veral 
projiosals  were  put  forward  concerning  additions  and  amendments  to 
the  draft  treaty  and  the  solution  of  the  non  proliferation  problem  as  a 
whole. 

5.  Much  .itiealion  Mas  paid  during  the  debate  to  mnttei-s  relating  to 
the  pcaccftil  .".jiplieation  of  nuclear  energy.  Many  members  of  the 
(’onunittee,  in  discus.siug  the  problem  of  non-proliferaihm  and  the 
corresponding  draft  treaty  <lesigned  to  solve  it,  expressed  concern  that 
the  conclusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  might  lianijier  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  peiiceftil  application  of  the  gi-eat  sclent ilic  discoveries  in 
the  Held  of  nuclear  energy.  Ui  tliis  connexion,  a  number  of  important 
observations  and  projiosals  deserving  careful  sitidy  Mere  made  in  the 
Conimittee.  'I'liese  t)l\-.ervii( ions  amt  proposals  M-ere  considered  in 
detail  both  during  the  ('onimitlee's  meetings  and  during  imollicial 
exchanges  of  vieM  s  among  its  members. 

(!.  The  Soviet  Union  tirmly  adheres  to  the  \  icm-  that  the  conclusion 
of  II  treaty  on  the  noii-|iroliferal  ion  of  nuclear  Mcapons,  far  from  being 
any  obstacle  to  the  peaceful  ntiliziition  of  the  atoni,  should  be  of  direct 
and  substantial  assistiiiiee  to  all  non-niielear  cuimtries  in  developing 
the  vai'i  ms  peaceful  applicat ions  of  atomic  i  lorgy  at  the  national  and 
intermit loiiai  levels.  W'e  accordingly  believe  tlnit  the  task  is  to  incorpo- 
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imIc  ill  (111’  (Ir.ifl  Irciity  nn  ll‘i>  ii(>n  |•^<)llfl'l'.■lIi^lM  of  mi.'Ii'Mr  wc:i|M)iis 

11' 'u  Miiilcr  rtiii'iilcnil  lull  'i\  I  III'  ( 'i iiiiiii il  I I'l'  Mull  mliiii  ltlll.■^  :iiii|  aini-inl- 
IMi'iils  !i~  Wiilllil  ^•^l•:lll•  dll'  iiHi'-I  l'iivi)ill':i!i|i'  inliilitioiw  lor  llic  illlll/a- 
tiiai  of  I  lie  aCoiii  for  [lea.  efiil  [iiii  poM'>  ami  for  wjile  iaiei'iiat  loiial 
ro-oi'eriii ioM  ill  lliii'  (ield. 

7.  !  Miriiij,''  llie  Coiimiiltee's  iliM  ii-.'^ioii  of  nialieri'i  relalin"  io  ilie 
|H'an'ful  III  ili/iii  ioii  of  ilie  aioio.  imicli  atieniion  \va>:  <:;ivia  to  llie 
iin|iorlaiil  prolileni  of  niielear  e\|)loi-ioiis  for  iieaiefiil  porjioM's,  I'lie 
iiii)iorliiiire  of  iliis  |irolili  in  ami  its  liearine  on  ilio  iion-piiiliferal  ion 
treaty  are  e\iilaim‘t|  liy  li-e  fart  llial  the  proeesses  invoKeil  in  the 
I'loiliiet ion  of  e\j>lo-i\e  (le\  lee^  for  peaceful  |ii!i  po^e^  are  e-i'enlially 
llie  >anie  iliose  in\o|\e<l  in  tlie  proiliicl  ion  of  nm  lear  eeapoii--,  ami 
liiai  explosive  devices  for  peaceful  unclear  explosions  can  lie  used  for 
military  purposes.  'I’lir  transfer  to  non  nuclear  coiinl  l  ies  or  I  lie  prodiic- 
lioii  liy  these  coiiiil  rii\s  of  nuclear  "Xplosive  devices  for  iieai'eful  unclear 
explosions  would  thus  mean  the  direct  proliferation  id'  unclear  weap¬ 
ons,  and  shoiihl  !>e  prohihii<>ii  in  aeeorilanee  will;  the  ohjeci iv es  of 
die  ireaiy  on  llie  non-proliferation  of  sncii  weapons  we  are  preparinit. 

S.  .\l  the  same  time,  the  potential  i  in  port  an  ee  of  the  ime  of  niielear 
explosive  deviees  for  i>eaeefn]  pnr])oses  eainiot  he  denied  'I'lie  enn- 
clusioii  of  a  iion-proliferal ion  treaty,  far  from  prevenlintt  or  liannier- 
imr  parties  to  that  treaty  from  eiijoyiny:  the  advantaires of  ilie  peaceful 
iilili/iU ion  of  siieli  explosions,  slimild  frnaranlee  the  estahlishmenl  of 
conditions  eiiahlin;;  llieiii  to  enjoy,  without  discrimination,  all  tlm 
heiielil s  iissoeiiited  with  pearefni  iniclear  explosions.  In  this  eoiineximi, 
memhersof  the  (’oiiimittee  made  many  comnieiits  which  deserve  afteii- 
tinn  and  snbiniited  speeiiie  pro|iosals  for  the  iimplificalion  of  the  draft 
iiiiii-jii'olifend ion  treaty  hy  provisions  desiirneii  t<i  sohe  prohleiii' 
relai  inf>:  in  peaceful  niielear  explosions.  These  proposals  and  comnieiits 
received  ihoroufili  consideration  hnih  at  the  ('oinniillet*'s  meeting's 
ami  during  nmilliciid  eonsiilial  ions  between  its  ineniliers.  We  liope  a 
solution  will  Ik*  found  to  (he  prohlein  of  peueeful  niielear  e.xjilosinns 
that  wd!  not  crerite  loopinihv.  foe  ihe  [iroliferation  <>1  nuclear  weapons 
ami  will  at  the  same  lime  ensure  that  non-nnelixir  eonnirie.s  ran  enjoy 
the  ndvaniiifres  wliieli  may  be  derived  from  such  explosions. 

!l.  Much  attention  Inus  lieen  ^ixen  in  the  (’oinmiltee  to  the  problem 
of  eiisiiriiin:  tlnit.  after  the  couelnsion  of  a  treaty  on  the  ni>n-|iri*lifeni- 
tiim  of  nuclear  \vea})oiis,  measures  are  taken  with  a  view  to  llie  imple- 
mentatioii  of  fiirllier  steps  towanls  nuclear  disarnianient .  .\  mimlH'r 
of  eomineius  were  made  on  this  .snhje<'t,  wliieh  ivtieeted  the  fjeneral 
desire  of  meinheis  of  the  ('ominitlee  and  their  lirm  intention  to  rej^aixl 
the  non-proli  feint  ion  I  ready,  not  as  a  sepnirate,  isolated  iiieasiiie  in 
the  held  of  pai'l  iai  disarinanient  ineii.-nres,  hut  as  one  siaireon  the  road 
liiuards  the  aci  oniplislnnenl  of  the  task  of  inu'lear  as  well  as  of  ;L^i‘neral 
ami  coniplele  disarinament. 

Il>.  Tliis  is  preeisely  liow  the  .'Soviet  side  believes  this  piobleiii  shoidd 
hesuh  ed  and  it  refjards  the  coiiclusion  nf  a  lion  proliferal  I'lii  treaiy 
merely  as  a  step  ni  I  his  direct  ion.  \Ve  h:i.-e  onrsebes  on  (he  a-ssimipl  ion 
that  llio  conchision  of  a  noii-]>roliferat ioii  treaty  shoidd  cre.ne  more 
favoiirahle  eonditions  for  I  he  attainment  of  iip^reemeiit  on  other  iir<j:eiit 
iiieiisnres  of  disarmaiiient  .iiid  part icnlarly,  of  unclear  disariiiameMt. 
realize,  however,  that  the  inchisioii  in  ii  mm  proliferal  ion  treaty 
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of  specific  c>-nimitments  in  respect  of  ofticr  niicienr  disriniinmeiit 
meiisures  would  cnnse  very  serious  diflicultit s  in  tlie  solution  of  the 
problem  to  which  we  are  now  devoting  our  attention.  Attempts  to 
a.ssociate  the  question  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
with  the  solution  of  other  complex  problems  of  nuclear  disarmament 
would  hamper  the  non-proliferation  negotiations  and  impede  (he  at¬ 
tainment  of  agreement  on  this  matter  without  facilitating  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  other  disarmament  measures, 

11.  llio  proposals  and  views  put  forward  by  membei'S  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  this  question  are  receiving  car'-ful  and  detailed  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Soviet  side,  and  we  hope  that  specific  comments  and  iiro- 
posal.s  w  ill  be  submitted  for  the  Committee’s  consideration  which  take 
account  of  the  results  of  the  Committee’s  discussion  on  this  important 
matter. 

12.  In  addition  to  the  matters  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  Committee 
also  considered  other  problems  relating  to  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Cogent  arguments  and  important  proi>a«als  were 
put  forward  on  these  problems  too.  We  will  not  deal  with  them  in  this 
statement,  but  intend  to  give  our  views  on  them  at  future  meetings  of 
the  Committee. 

1.3.  Our  general  attitude  to  the  submission  of  additions  and  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  draft  treaty  is  that  the  treaty  should  provide  a  .solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  non-prolifemtion  of  nncle.ar  weapons,  and  tliat 
it  should  be  a  strong  and  lasting  international  instrument,  closing  all 
openings  and  loopliole,s  for  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
should  make  an  important  contribution  to  disarmament  and  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  peace  and  security. 

14.  In  speaking  of  the  important  work  done  by  the  Committee  in  its 
examination,  discussion  and  preparation  of  a  draft  treaty  on  non- 
]>rolifcration,  reference  must  bo  made  to  the  difficulties  which  we  en¬ 
countered  in  this  connexion  and  which  compel  us  to  admit  that,  despite 
lengthy  negotiations  connected  with  the  examination  and  discussion 
of  the  non-proliferation  problem  in  the  Cominiitee,  we  still  do  not 
have  a  complete  draft  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  One  important 
reason  for  this  situation  is,  as  you  know,  the  lack  of  agreement  and 
iindeistanding  on  the  question  of  control  over  the  implementation  of 
such  a  treaty.  In  the  time  during  which  this  question  has  lieen  under 
discussion,  a  satisfactory  agreement  could  long  since  have  been  reached 
and  an  agreed  text  of  an  article  on  control  submitted  to  the  roinmittee. 
Unfortunately,  the  solution  of  this  problem  i?  being  impeded  by  (he 
negative  position  adopted  by  certain  circles  which,  in  connexion  with 
the  article  on  control,  are  laying  dowm  conditions  essentially  intended 
to  hamper  and  prevent  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  iion-proli  fera- 
fion  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  .-nbject, 
(he  draft  of  which  is  being  prepared  here  in  the  Committee.  'Phe 
negative  effects  of  the  opposition  of  certain  circles  to  the  adoption  of  an 
iil)propriate  system  of  control  over  the  implementation  of  tlie  treaty 
on  (he  non-proliferation  of  niiclear  weapons  are.  of  course,  obvious. 

15  In  referring  to  the  problem  of  control,  we  would  le-empbasizo 
(bat  the  Soviet  side  fii-mly  insists  that  there  .should  be  a  single  syslein 
of  control  for  all  non-nuclear  States  parties  to  the  non-proliferation 
treaty.  The  Soviet  T'^nion,  as  wc  have  already  repeatedly  stated  helievos 
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thill  ('(iiitrol  over  the  iiiipleineiitalion  of  the  feat}'  should  be  excr¬ 
eted  by  the  Iiiterimtional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  whose 
system  of  guarantees  is  generallj'  recognized,  has  bwn  tested  by  time, 
and  works  in  practice."  All  the  non-nuclear  States  which,  under  the 
non-proliferation  treaty,  would  undertake  not  to  manufacture  nuclear 
weapons  or  to  recei".  e  them  from  anyone  what.soever  must  be  placed 
on  an  equal  footing;  in  this  matter  there  should  lie  no  privileges  for 
some  non-nuclear  countries. 

Jf'.  AVo  note  with  satisfaction  that,  during  the  discussion  in  the 
('oimnittec,  many  delegations  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  single  system  of  IAEA  guarantees  for  control  over  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  treaty  in  order  to  prevent  the  divei'sion  of  nuclear 
energy  from  peaceful  purposes  to  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.  Outside  this  Committee,  a  clear 
majority  of  the  countries  of  the  world  al.so  .support  this  particular 
.solution  to  the  prohlem  of  control.  Wc  consider  that  agreement  on  this 
mailer  i.s  vital  .and  must  be  achieved  if  progress  is  to  be  made  towards 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

17.  'I'ho  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
obstacles  being  raised  to  the  preparation  of  acceptable  provisioms  for 
a  clause  on  control  over  the  non-proliferation  ti’cat’  will  oventurdly 
he  remoied,  ami  that  a  .sjrtisfaotory  solution  wi’i  be  found  to  this 
l»rol)lcm  in  the  near  future. 

IS.  During  the  Committee's  current  session,  many  delegations  made 
very  important  observations  concerning  security  guarantees  for  non¬ 
nuclear  States  parties  to  the  non-prolifeialion  tivaty.  An  ailequatc 
.solution  has  not  yet  l)eon  found  to  this  problem.  The  Soviet  I'niou 
supports  a  positive  solution  to  this  vital  international  problem,  and 
hopes  that  it  will  be  solved  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  tlie 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  throughout  the  world. 

lit.  Now  that  we  are  suspending  the  meetings  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  for  a  short  period,  wc  should  like  to  e.\press  the  hope  that 
menihers  of  the  Committee  will  take  advantage  of  tne  recess  to  ponder 
the  issues  connected  witli  the  problem  of  fh-C  non-proliferation  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  to  seek  solutions  to  tiio.se  of  them  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  conclusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  This  is  precisely 
bow  the  Soviet  delegation  views  the  utilization  of  (he  Committee's 
rccc.-'.’.  In  11)68  the  Soviet  side  will,  as  it  has  done  during  the  current 
year,  endea  vour  to  promote  a  solution  of  ell  outstanding  problems  con¬ 
nected  witli  the  non-proliferation  treaty  as  rapidly  ns  possible.  AVo 
hope  that  tlio  otlier  participants  in  the  Committee’s  deliberations  will 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  bring  about  the  speediest  possible 
agreement  on  unresolved  problems  and  to  complete  the  preparation  of 
a  non-proliferation  treaty.  The  time  available  for  the  solution  of  these 
liroblems  is  now  a  vital  factor.  AA^e  are  therefore  bound  to  take  this 
factor  into  account  and  must  not  overlook  a  single  opportunity  for 
the  immediate  solution  of  the  non-proliferation  problem  in  the  interest 
of  the  ]ieoples  of  all  the  countries  of  the  worm. 

‘jn.  In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will 
all  siH-nd  the  forthcoming  recess  and  holidays  enjoyably ;  we  also  wish 


"Forllie  1  A  B.A.  siifcKimrds  system,  see  Dccmoits  on  Disannament,  i965,  pp, 
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vou  a  Iiai)p_v  Xew  Yoar  nnd  I’enewed  strength  to  pontiiuie  f'lio 
timt.  work  w(?  jU'P  oailod  upon  to  do  here,  lii  tins;  connexion,  we  should 
like  to  thank  Mr.  Protitch,  tlte  Special  Kei)resontal  ive  of  the  Secivtarv- 
(lenernl,  for  all  the  help  whirl,  he  nnd  his  colleagues  have  given  us.  AVe 
are  also  grateful  <o  all  the  staP  who  have  sein  ii-ed  our  Cominittoe  aiul 
^Yho  have  been  of  ^reat  as,sistnu’e  in  all  asjici'ts  of  our  work,  including 
iuter])retntion  and  translation,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
technical  side  of  our  proceedings. 

21.  AVe  should  also  like  to  extend  our  best  wishes  to  one  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee's  niembere,  Ambassador  Trivedi,  the  representative  of  India 
who,  we.  \mderstand,  is  leaving  the  Coimnittee  to  take  u])  another  im¬ 
portant  diplonratic  ]>ost  to  which  he  has  been  ajijxiinteil  by  bis  (lovern- 
inent,  AA'e  wi.sh  him  every  success  in  the  new  functions  he  is  about  to 
assume  and  should  like  to  express  our  a])preciation  of  tl>»  active  part 
he  has  played  in  the  ('ommittee's  work,  of  the  contribution  he  has  made 
to  our  discussions  and  of  the  friendly  relations  he  has  consistently 
maintained  with  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

22.  These  remarks  conclude  my  statement,  Mr.  Chai  rman. 

Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  December  14,  1967  ^ 

23.  As  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  se.ssion  of  onr  Confei’ence.  I  am 
particularly  aware  of  the  difficulty  all  of  us  will  have  in  pointing 
to  tangible'  evidence  of  actual  progress  made  in  our  ta.sk  of  preparing 
a  draft  treaty  to  bait  the  proliferation  of  unclear  woai>ons.  To  a  casual 
ob.eervor  it  may  seem  that  our  long  deliberations  this  year  liave  pro¬ 
duced  only  identical  partial  drafts  of  a  trentv,  submitted  by  llie  dele¬ 
gations  of  th.e  Soviet  T'nion  an.d  the  T'nited  States.**  aiul  various  pro¬ 
posals  and  suggestions  by  other  inemlxu's  for  clmnge.s  and  additions 
t<*  those  draft  lext.s,  which  have  not  yet  Im'Ou  acted  upon. 

21.  Members  of  this  Committee  are  aware,  however,  that  those  docu¬ 
ments  fail  to  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  actual  status  of  this  iin- 
portant  project.  Tliat  is  the  main  reason  w1»y  we  felt  it  inadvisable 
to  inolnde  the  dwuments  in  onr  interim  I’ejmrt  to  the  (leneral  .Assem¬ 
bly.^  The  documents  do  not  give  an  adetpiate  i)icture,  Iwcanse.  they  iv- 
veal  only  those  sngge.stions  and  undei-standings  which  have  .snrfactsl 
for  public  view.  Tltey  do  not  indicate  tlie  degrw  to  wbicli  many  of  the 
remaining  dilVereuces  are  in  the  j)rocess  of  being  resolved.  Nor  do  they 
reveal  the  extent  to  whi<di  the  co-Chainnen  are  already  prepared,  at 
least  in  principle,  to  acconunodato  numerous  suggestions  ny  outlier 
inombei’s  of  this  Committee,  in  amendments  which  they  plan  to  submit 
at.  an  appixipriato  time  to  their  own  drafts  of  the  treaty. 

2,5.  That  is  why,  although  we  .share  the  general  disapjmintmcnt  over 
the  lack  of  greater  progre-ss,  the  United  States  delegation  is  definitely 
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not  pessimistic  logiirding  pmsppcts  for  the  trenty.  On  the  contrary,  wc 
maintain  onr  view  tlnit  a  successful  treaty  will  einer/re  fi'oni  our  ile- 
lihcrations.  Wo  also  exiiect  tliat  the  treaty  will  proA  C  widely  ai-cejitahle 
to  other  countries. 

titi.  Kven  in  the  case  of  the  trouhlesonie  (|uesfion  of  safesiuaials,  1 
liplieve  it  reasonable  to  say  that  the  remainin_<r  dill'erences  have  been 
narrowed  down  to  tlie  point  where  it  seems  inconceivable  that  a  mutu¬ 
ally  satisfactory  apfreeinent  could  not  soon  be  achieved.  1  am  convinced 
that  the  road  to  final  antreement  on  this  article  will  he  found  ihroucli 
the  ap))lic‘at ion  of  the  same  process  of  I’easonina’  as  that  witich  made 
l)ossit)le  a  .solution  to  articles  I  and  II.  As  was  the  case  with  those  arti¬ 
cles,  we  have,  after  lenp!  hy  .and  sometimes  diflicult  discussion.s.  now 
come  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  What  is  neede<l  now  is  a<jfreement  on 
a  realistic  formulation  which  deals  unambi<ruonsly  with  the  substance 
of  the  matter,  leaving:  precise  arranacmenis  to  he  settled  in  ihe  par¬ 
ticular  am’eements  1  hat  will  have  to  lie  concluded  with  I  .\K.V  to  carry 
out  the  ohlijrations  lai<l  down  by  this  article. 

'J.7.  It  is  our  intention,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  also  that  of  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  co-(dtairman,  to  use  the  projMvsed  brief  recess  for  what  we 
hope  will  Ih!  a  final  round  of  intensive  consultations  looking  toward  tlie 
tabling  of  a  comi)lete  and  revised  draft  treaty  when  we  resume  our  ses¬ 
sion.  It  is  also  our  intention  that  the  comi»lete  draft  be  discu.ssed  fully 
in  this  Committee  during  our  resumed  .session  before  we  send  ouV 
final  repoit  to  the  Ihiited  Nations  General  As.semhly  and  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Goinmission. 

•28.  Apart  from  our  desire  to  conclude  a  non-proliferation  treaty 
as  soon  as  possible,  we  are  also  an.xious  to  move  on  to  the  consideration 
of  other  arms  control  and  disannamont  mea.sures.  The  treaty  it.self  will 
])rovide  new  impetus  for  such  measures,  but  tiic  essential  impetus  comes 
from  our  realization  of  tlie  urgency  of  lialting  the  unclear  arms  race 
before  it  i.s  too  late. 

2S).  The  co-C’hairinen  projiose  that  we  adjourn  this  session  after 
today's  meeting  and  that  we  reconvene  at  8  p.m.  on  18  Jauuarv.  We 
iielieve  tiiis  brief  recess  should  allow  .sufTicieiit  time  to  complete  iieces- 
.sary  consultations  on  I’emaining  issues  ooncerning  the  non-prolifera- 
lion  treaty.  We  realize  that  for  peisoual  and  other  reasons  >ome  meni- 
hers  would  jirohahly  welcome  a  slightly  longer  reeess.  But  I  hope  tliey 
.share  our  view  tluit  we  cannot  risk  a  delay  which  might  cause  tliis 
])roject  to  lose  momentum.  The  recess  period  we  have  recommcmled 
seems  to  us  to  he  about  right  in  the  cinannstauces. 

80.  Mr.  C'hairman,  I  would  not  want  to  take  leave  of  onr  colleagues 
liere,  even  temporarily,  without  expressing  my  deep  appreciation  for 
the  great  nndei"s(i'ndiiig  they  have  shown  in  (lie  coni’se  of  (lie  jiast 
long  moiiihs  of  slow  pi-ogress.  'I'lteir  patieiu’e  is  testimony  to  their 
realistic  under.'^laniibig  of  tlie  nature  of  Ihe  difliculties  that  confront 
us  and  of  their  desire  to  see  this  project  coin]iloled  in  :i  form  which 
will  gabi  the  widest  possible  uccejitttnce.  I  also  wish  to  express  the 
aiipreciation  of  tlie  I’liited  States  deleirti' ioti  for  the  inviihiahle  as¬ 
sistance  we  have  receiieil  from  Mr.  Protitch,  Mr.  Epstein,  I  he  ineiiihers 
of  the  Secretariat  and  the  interpreters,  as  has  also  heen  .so  well  stated 
by  my  fellow  co-Chairman. 

81.  For  its  part,  the  United  Stiites  delegation  believes  that  it  is  now 
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incumbent  on  the  co-Chairmen  to  justify  Uio  great  consideration  tliey 
have  received  from  tliis  Committee.  I  can  assure  the  Committee  of 
our  intention  to  make  every  effort  to  return  to  the  Conference  on  18 
January  witii  a  progress  report  wliich  will  in  some  measure  repay 
t  he  Committee  for  its  patience  and  its  consideration. 

32.  Difficult  as  some  of  the  problems  have  proved  to  be,  nothing  has 
transpired  in  our  recent  discussions  to  shake  our  conviction  that  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  is  urgently  required,  that  it  will  enlinnce  the 
security  of  all  nations  and  tliat  it  can  be  concluded  successfully.  All 
that  is  needed  now  is  that  we  make  the  final  effort  which  the  world 
community  expects  of  us.  Wo  are  too  close  to  success  even  to  contem¬ 
plate  failure,  and  the  achievement  which  is  now  clearly  within  our 
grasp  will  bo  a  groat  victory  for  reason  and  order  in  international 
affairs,  a  victory  for  mankind. 

33.  Let  me  6x01*033  the  sincere  desire  of  the  United  States  delegation 
that  you  may  all  have  a  happy  holiday  and  a  successful  New  Year. 

34.  Now  permit  me  to  take  a  moment  to  bid  farewell  to  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  Ambassador  Tr’vodi,  the  representative  of  India, 
who  today  is  attending  his  last  meeting  as  a  member  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee.  We  have  all  come  to  appreciate  Mr.  Trivedi  as  a  very  articulate 
and  forceful  advocate  of  his  country's  views.  His  statements,  whetlier 
prepared  in  advance  or  cxtompoi*aneous,  have  enlivened  ami  assisted 
this  Committee's  work.  His  grasp  of  the  complexities  of  our  business  is 
unsurpassed.  Indeed,  he  has  put  his  stamp  on  a  number  of  General 
Assembly  resolutions  and  documents  of  this  Committee.  During  liis 
stay  in  Switzerland  Mr.  Trivedi  has  worn  several  hats:  among  other 
things,  he  has  been  Ambassador  to  Berne  and  representative  on  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.  In  his  new  and  im¬ 
portant  assignment  in  Vienna  he  will  wear  at  least  two  hats.  It  is  good 
to  know  that  one  of  them  will  bo  as  representative  in  IAEA,  a  body 
wliose  work  is  closely  related  to  our  own.  I  hope  that  on  taking  up 
his  new  tasks  he  will  look  back  kindly  on  his  years  with  this  &)m- 
mittee.  I  feel  sure  he  will  find  opportunities  in  future  to  promote  the 
work  of  arms  control  and  disarmament.  Meanwhiic  he  carries  with 
him  our  best  wishes  and  warmest  regards. 

Statement  by  the  British  Representative  (Hope)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1967  ^ 

During  this  debate  several  delegations  have  exprc.ssed  their  disap¬ 
pointment  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  has 
found  little  time  sinco  the  last  session  of  the  As-sembly  to  discuss  the 
three  items  which  are  now  before  us.  But  it  is  clearly  right  that  atten¬ 
tion  in  Geneva  should  have  been  concentrated,  in  the  recent  period, 
moro  on  the  negotiation  of  a  non-proiiforatioii  treaty  as  an  essential 
preliminary  to  progress  in  other  fields  of  disarmament. 

The  representative  of  Sweden  has  also  chided  us  for  the  optimism 
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exinwsed  cluring  the  hist  .'-cssioii  iihoiit  tlic  prospects  of  nil  curly  con¬ 
clusion  of  ii  non-proliforiition  treiity.  It  is  true  that  the  hopes  wliicli 
well)  then  expressed  have  not  been  fullilled  during  the  last  twelve 
mouths.  But  we  believe  that  the  leconls  of  the  KNJIC  demonstrate 
the  signilicimt  advances  which  have  been  achieved,  in  which  all  na¬ 
tions  represented  nt  Geneva  have  played  their  part.  And  we  have  ffood 
reason  to  hope  tliat  the  Di.sarmament  (?oimnittee  will  soon  bo  able  to 
report  that  the  text  of  a  draft  treaty  has  been  agreed.  We  hope  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  our  debate  this  week  their  ell'orls  will  be  endorsed 
and  (hat  the  ENDC  will  bo  given  a  new  st  iniuhis  to  complei''  the  draft 
treaty  with  dispatch,  and  then,  without  delay,  proceed  with  the  many 
other  important  and  pressing  measures  of  disarmament  which  have 
been  remitted  to  it  for  study  by  the  General  Assembly. 

1  .should  now,  with  your  permission,  Sir,  like  to  deal  briefly  with  each 
of  the  items  before  us.  I  say  “briefly”,  not  because  of  an}'  lack  of  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  significance,  but  because  the  position  of  mv  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  importance  which  we  attach  to  progress  in  the  field  of 
disannament  has  been  stated  many  times  before  m  this  Commiltee. 

Fimtlv,  I  should  like  to  welcome  warmly  the  valuable  and,  indeed, 
impressive  i-oport  by  the  Secretary-General  on  the  effects  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  oil  the  security  and  economic  implica¬ 
tions  for  States  of  the  acquisition  and  further  develoimient  of  those 
weapons.’ 

I  think  most  of  us  here  were  already  familiar  with  the  literature 
dealing  with  the  appalling  effects  of  the  use  cf  nuclear  weapons.  But, 
even  so,  the  stark  and  explicit  portrayal  in  this  report  of  the  death, 
destruction  and  suffering  which  the  use  of  those  weapons  would  in¬ 
evitably  bring  about  ^lould  lend  added  emphasis — if  any  \yere 
needed — to  the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  field  of  disannament.  We  hope  that  the  report  will  be 
pondered  by  all  whose  work  involves  them  in  tho  consideration  of  those 
problems. 

Another  feature  of  tho  report,  which  we  believe  of  particular  value, 
is  tlis  sections  dealing  with  tho  security  and  oconomic  implications  of 
tho  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons.  Tllese  implications  are  at  least  as 
important  as  the  pliysical  effects,  but  liavo  liitnerto  received  compara¬ 
tively  little  attention.  They  underline  *^he  heavy  economic  cost  of 
developing  and  producing  nuclear  weapons  and — what  is  often  over¬ 
looked — the  appalling  cost  of  continuously  improving  and  updating 
tho  complicated  delivery  systems  involved,  which  is  essential  if  tho 
nuclear  force  is  to  remain  a  credible  deterrent  to  potential  enemies. 

My  Government  believes  that  tho  conclusions  of  this  thorough  and 
impartial  study  should  receive  tho  widest  possible  attention.  The  main 
lesson  perhaps  to  bo  drawn  from  tlie  report  is  that,  whatever  tho  path 
to  national  and  international  security  iu  the  future,  it  is  most  certainly 
not.  tho  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

My  delegation  supports  fully  tho  conclusions  in  the  report,  and 
draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.413,®  and  congratulates  tho  Socretary-Gen- 
eral,  his  stall,  and  the  panel  of  exports  on  their  work. 

1  will,  if  1  may,  now  turn  to  draft  resolution  V/C.1/L.411,  whivli  has 
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been  placed  before  us  bj’  the  representative  of  Malta  about  the,  use 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.^  We  wlcoti;ethe  Maltese  initiative 
in  raising  this  subject.  There  is  growing  concern  in  the  international 
community  about  the  dangerous  jiotentialities  of  these  particularly 
horrible  and  repulsive  weapons.  We  sliare  that  concern  and,  of  course, 
wo  are  a  party  to  the  Geneva  Pi'otocol  of  1925  which  forbids  the  use 
of  bacteriological  and  chemical  weapons  in  war.*^ 

My  delegation  supportea  the  i-esolution  adopted  by  the  last  General 
A.sscii.bly  calling  for  strict  ot>«:ervni'.;c  by  all  States  of  the  pri’iciplc" 
and  objectives  of  the  Protocol. 

As  was  made  clear  in  tlie  comprehensive  and,  indeed,  compelling 
statement  by  the  representative  of  Malta,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
controlling  these  weapons  in  the  context  of  disarmament,  tlio  ease 
and  cheapness  with  miich  they  can  be  made — and,  more  iinportaiu, 
perhaps,  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  concealed — raises  particularly 
dilRcult  practical  problems.  Secrecy  and  obscurity  surround  this  wliolV 
subject,  and  it  is  clear  that,  although  essential,  adequate  verification 
of  any  arms  control  agieement  in  this  field  presents  a  major  difficulty. 

However  this  does  not  mean  that  this  is  a  problem  whiclx  we  can 
allow  to  be  s  de-tracked  just  because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
tackling  it;  <>n  the  contrary.  We  therefore  welcome  and  support  the 
Maltese  resolution  as  a  hopeful  way  to  proceed.  However,  I  would 
h^itate  to  agree,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  representative 
of  Malta,  that  there  have  been  recent  developments  in  the  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  and  chemical  weapons  field  which  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
make  it  necessary  for  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
to  give  absolute  priority  to  this  item.  Nevertheless  wo  naturally  hope 
that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  will  soon  have 
completed  its  work  on  the  non-proliferation  treaty  and  will  then 
be  able  to  devote  itself  to  these  other  important  matters. 

I  listened  this  morning  with  respect  and  close  attention  to  tlie 
speech  by  the  representative  of  Hungary.®  But,  nevertheless,  1  feel 
that  I  must  say  that  I  regret  that  the  Hungarian  delegation  sliouUl 
have  used  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  helpful  and  construct i\  e 
Maltese  proposal  to  table  a  resolution  which  is  clearly  aimed  more 
at  gaining  a  propaganda  advantage  than  in  finding  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  It  is  the  view  of  my  delegation  that  the  Hungarian  resolu¬ 
tion  in  document  A/C.1/L.-112  ^  adds  nothing  to  tlie  serious  and  for¬ 
ward-looking  proposals  tabled  by  Malta,  particularly  since  the  tabling 
of  the  amonded  version  of  the  Maltese  resolution  in  document  A/C.l 
L.411/Rev.l,®  which  is  now  before  lus.  I  recall  that  the  Hungarian 
delegation  put  forward  a  similar  proposal  at  the  start  of  last  year's 
debate  on  disarmament.®  The  Committee  will  reincniber  that  it  liiul 
to  be  substantially  amended  before  the  majority  of  tlie  Stales  repre¬ 
sented  bore  were  willing  to  adopt  it.  Looking  again  at  the  present  te.\t 
submitted  by  the  Hungarian  delegation,  I  for  my  part  do  not  heliew 
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that  thoro  is  something  called  “contemporni  y  intenmtioiial  law"  which 
is  distinct  from  international  law  in  the  normal  understanding  of 
this  expression.  I  do  not  accept  that  tlie  use  of  one  i>articular  category 
of  weapons  rather  than  any  other  category  for  the  i>urposes  descnlH'd 
is  a  crime  against  humanity.  This  t'**-'"  “a  crime  against  iiUiii.iUity" 
has  a  technical  and  legal  significance  and  as  we  all  know  the  Third 
Committee  has  boon  working  on  aspcct.s  of  this  prohlem  in  recent 
weeks  and  months.  In  the  view  of  my  delegation  it  is  not  right  to 
attempt  in  another  Committee  and  in  aiiolher  coiine.xion  to  adopt 
“on  the  nod”  a  view  on  the  question  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  cor¬ 
rectly  described  as  a  crime  against  humanity.  I  hope  therefore  that 
the  Committee  will  agree  with  me  that  the*^  proposals  put  forward 
by  the  representative  of  Malta  deal  with  this  matter  in  a  serious  and 
objective  manner  and  that  our  attent  ion  should  he  directed  to  his  draft 
resolution  rather  than  the  te.\t  introduced  by  the  Hungarian  tlclega- 
tion.  Nevertheless,  we  note  that  the  representative  of  Hungary  has 
today  suggested  further  consultat  ions  on  this  matter. 

I  would  now  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the  urgent  need  for  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests.  W\>  profoundly  liope  that  when 
the  non-proliferation  treaty  is  signed  the  resulting  improvement  in 
the  political  atmosphere  will  allow  a  comprehoni.ivc  test-ban  treaty, 
and  other  measures,  to  be  negotiated  as  soon  as  possible.  Wo  agree  wifh 
the  distinguished  and  expert  represent utive  of  Sweden,  and  ciner 
delegations  too,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  important  of 
the  (lisarmament  measures  which  are  currently  under  couiiideiation. 
My  Government  continues  to  .support  fully  all  oliorts  to  reach  a  treaty 
which,  when  agreed,  we  would  sign  with  the  greatest  .satisfaction.  This 
continues  to  bo  a  major  aim  of  our  policy,  Wo  also  hope  that  ali 
countries  will  find  it  possible  to  become  signatories  to  such  a  treaty. 
I  need  hardly  add,  after  what  has  been  said  in  this,  and  earlier  debates, 
that  for  such  a  treaty  to  be  enduring  and  to  be  a  significant  siei)  on  t  la- 
way  towards  nuclear  disarmament  it  is  essential  that  each  jiarty  to  it 
can  bo  satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  (ho  treaty  are  being  strictly 
observed  by  all  the  other  signatories. 

I  ^YOuKl  liko  (o  cinpliiisizG  (he  v^’liich  liiv  Govci'it 

meut  attaches  to  the  need  to  capitalize  on  the  decrease  in  mutual 
suspicion  which  wo  confidently  e.xpoct  to  re.sult  from  the  signing  of  a 
non-proliferation  treaty  in  order  to  follow  up  this  success  with  progress 
on  other  disuruiament  issues,  and  particularly  a  comprehensive  tost-ban 
treaty  to  which  I  have  referreil.  Wc  heliet'c  that  the  General  Assembly 
should  urge  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  to  continue 
to  work  tor  this  treaty  and  to  ensure  that  it  contains  provision  for 
adequate  and  effective  verification. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  referring  to  some  of  (he  more  exireme 
stutemonts  which  have  been  made  in  this  Committee  in  the  course  of 
thisdebate  on  the  que.-.lion  of  the  elimination  of  foreign  miliiarv  bax-^. 
We  have  heard  these  tired  arguments  many  times  before,  and  I  fear 
that  we  shall  hear  them  again  too.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
.should  not  refrain  from  refuting  (hem  each  time  that  they  are  made. 
It  is  not  iny  purpose  here  to  repeat  all  the  iainiliar  coimler-argiuneiiis 
about  the  rights  of  sovereign  States  to  defend  themselve.s  or  to  enter 
into  collective  agrcemenl.s  for  their  security.  The  I'niled  Nations 
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Charter  is  explicit  on  this  point.  I  will,  however,  recall  one  point  which 
m3'  Government  has  nnule  iana3’  times;  nameh-  that  wo  do  not  believe 
it  is  either  possible  or  desirable  to  keep  militaiy  bases  in  a  territory 
against  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  General  Assembly  agreed  at  its  last  session  to  transmit  this 
question  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  for  further 
consultation  and  report.'®  If  the  original  sponsors  of  this  draft  I’esolu- 
tion  "  have  nothing  further  to  contribute  I  suggest  that,  instead  of 
wasting  tlie  extremely  limited  time  of  this  Committee  in  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  item,  wo  invite  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  to  carry  out  this  examination  as  soon  as  practicable. 

You,  Sir,  have  advised  us  that  our  debate  this  week  need  not  bo 
strictl3’  confined  to  the  thrc5o  items  before  us,  and  perhaps.  Sir,  with 
3'our  permission,  I  might  end  by  referring  to  two  recent  initiatives 
which  my  Government  has  taken  in  the  field  of  disarmament. 

On  4  December  the  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Mulley, 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  in  order  to  assist  the 
negotiations  at  present  taking  place  in  Geneva  to  seciu’e  a  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  liad  decided  that,  at  such  time 
as  international  safeguards  are  put  into  effect  in  the  non-nuclear 
weapon  States  in  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  a  treaty,  it  will 
be  prepared  for  its  part  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  application  of 
similar  safeguards  in  the  United  Kingdom,  subject  only  to  exclusions 
for  national  security  reasons.'®  He  also  welcomed  the  parallel  an¬ 
nouncement  of  President  Johnson  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.'* 

Secondly,  during  the  debate  last  month  on  item  91  “The  Treaty  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America”,  my  delega¬ 
tion  announced  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  shortly  arrange 
to  sign  both  additional  protocols  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco.'*  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  those  protocols  will  bo  signed  in 
Mexico  City  in  the  very  near  future.'® 


Statement  by  the  Indian  Representative  (Dhar)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1967  ‘ 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  in  the  last  week  of  this  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Committee  has  been  obliged  to  start  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  disarmament  questions,  which  have  a  great  bearing  on  the 
future  of  mankind.  Wo  would  have  wished  that  the  ENDC  had  sub- 


“  im.,  p.  804. 

“  Identical  with  Q..\.  resolution  2;t44  (XXII),  post,  p.  732. 

"  ante,  p.  010. 

”  Ante,  pp.  013-016. 

“The  British  statement  appears  ante,  pp.  533-635,  For  the  iKlditionnl  protocols, 
see  ante,  pp.  82-83. 

The  U.K.  signed  hoth  protocols  on  Dec.  20, 1067. 

’  A/C.1/PV.1G61,  pp.  44-53. 
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mitted  its  report®  in  good  time  to  cnnble  us  to  examine  in  depth  all 
disarmament  items  before  us. 

We  are  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  field  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  but  we  are  considerably  more  concerned  and  apprehensive  that 
the  arms  race  is  spiralling  upwards,  taking  an  evcr-increasing  share 
of  the  world’s  wealth  and  causing  a  souse  of  lielplossness  anu  gloom  ev¬ 
erywhere.  The  continuing  sophistication  and  stockpiling  of  nuclear  and 
otlier  weapons,  while  consuming  the  scarce  resources  of  the  world,  is 
increasing  fetir  and  tension  ajul  is  also  bringing  us  nearer  to  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  This  arms  race  has  not  ensured  the  security  of 
States.  On  the  contrary,  it  threatens  humanity  with  the  grave  and 
unprecedented  danger  of  total  destruction. 

'rtnvi.  nre  flisquieting  reports  regarding  de^Mopment  of  the  fra” 
tioiuil  orbital  bombing  system  capable  of  sudden  attack  from  rela¬ 
tively  low  altitude  ana  the  further  development  of  anti-ballistic  inis- 
silc  systems.  Today  we  have  seen  reports  in  the  newspapers  regarding 
the  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  deadly  and  formidable  weapons — the 
“space  bus” — a  further  sophistication  of  MIR  vehicles,  that  is,  mul¬ 
tiple,  independently  targeted,  re-entry  vehicles.  Wo  are  told  that  a 
“space  bus”  fired  by  a  single  missile,  could  carry  “many  individual  re¬ 
entry  vehicles  with  thermonuclear  warheads”'.  Each  warhead  could 
be  cfolivered  to  “a  different  city,  or  if  desired,  all  can  be  delivered 
within  one  city”,  that  is,  what  has  been  explained  as  "multi-city  bom¬ 
bardment  by  K  single  missile”.  We  are  deeply  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  the  Powers  concerned  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  to  initiate  steps  to  contain  this  unfortunate  and  totally  un¬ 
desirable  increase  in  the  level  of  “terror  weapons”  which  is  acting  as 
a  spur  for  further  increase  and  perfection  of  such  weapons,  and  tiius 
considerably  increasing  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  holocaust,  by  accident 
or  design.  This,  in  our  view,  is  a  suicidal  coni*se  to  adopt  for  the  super¬ 
power.  Neverthele.ss,  we  feel  sure  that  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
international  community  should  enable  us  to  work  out  measures  which 
would  call  on  the  States  particularly  involved  in  this  continuing  arms 
race  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

In  this  context  my  delegation  would  like  to  refer  to  the  admirable 
report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  effects  of  tlie  possible  use  of 
nuclear  weai>ons  and  on  the  security  and  economic  implications  for 
States  of  the  acquisition  and  further  development  of  those  weapons. 
My  delegation  joins  others  in  congratulating  the  consultants  for 
their  valuable  contribution  to  this  study. 

The  report  has  brought  out  in  a  tolling  manner  that  tlie  effort  to 
maintain  a  state  of  nuclear  deterrence  has  demanded  the  expenditure 
of  vast  resources  and,  paradoxically,  far  from  increasing  tlie  sense  of 
security,  lias  at  times  engendered  a  sense  of  insecurity.  It  has  been 
stated  m  the  report  that : 

Sliort  of  uiutual  nproement.  It  la  a  race  wliicli  lias  no  end.  and  one  wlilcli  loads 
lu't  to  a  uniriiriu  state  of  security  but.  as  has  been  said,  to  jibases  of  niiijov  In- 
.seciiriiy  which  nlternate  with  periods  in  wliich  relative  smirity  seems  n.ssured.* 


'.late,  pp.  622-023. 
’  .4 ate,  p.  607. 
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Hie  inessajfQ  is  quite  clear.  The  sense  of  insei’iirity  and  fear  will  in- 
crense  and  not  abate  unless  serious  steps  are  taken  to  change  the  present 
drift  towards  the  arms  race. 

'I'lie  itMoort  has  thus  indicated  to  us,  with  clnritv  and  precision,  that 
the  so-called  balance  of  nuclear  deterrence  is  unstable  and  does  not  give 
any  .sense  of  real  security.  The  i-eport  has  stated  that : 

.  .  ,  Si'cm  lt y  for  nil  connlrles  of  (he  world  must  he  sought  through  the  ellitilua- 
tton  of  nil  stociiplles  of  mielear  wenpoiia.*  .  .  . 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  only  and  sane  course  open  to  us  is  to  seek 
security  which  is  lasting  and  real  and  which  is  not  dependent  on  the 
concept  of  deterrence. 

The  report  makes  out  most  logically  and  unmistakably  the  case  for 
putting  an  immediate  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  r.ice  which,  bceau.se  of 
the  prevailing  mistrust  among  nations  and  the  action-reaction  phe¬ 
nomenon,  seems  to  he  completely  getting  ont  of  hand.  The  catastrophic 
effects  of  the  use  of  such  lethal  weapons  are  more  and  more  widely 
realized.  The  report  hasmadoasimal  contribution  hv  highlighting  the 
grim  consequences  of  the  effects  of  the  poasiblo  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
including  the  somatic  and  genetic  effects.  The  report  refers  to  the 
horrifying  experience  of  the  first  ever  use  of  nuclear  wea])ons  in  war 
in  Hii’oshima  and  Nagasaki,  and  makes  projections  on  the  basis  of 
available  knowledge  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  future 
wars. 

Without  any  effort  at  exaggerating  the  peril  in  which  mankind  now 
stands  in  the  face  of  a  possible  outbreak  of  nuclear  war,  the  report 
brings  out  the  most  basic  elements  in  the  situation.  It  states : 

.  .  .  There  Is  one  lne.'<capnble  and  basic  fact.  It  U  (bat  the  nuclear  armouries 
which  are  hi  being  already  contain  largo  megaton  weapons  every  one  of  which  has 
a  destructive  power  greater  than  that  of  all  the  oouventlounl  explosive  that  has 
ever  been  used  la  warfare  since  the  day  gun-powder  was  discovered.  Were  such 
weapons  ever  to  bo  used  in  numbers,  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  might  be 
killed,  and  civilization  ns  we  know  it,  ns  well  ns  organized  community  life,  would 
inevitably  come  to  an  oiid  In  tho  countries  involved  In  the  conlllct.'' 

Tliw  report  goes  on  to  say  tlint  tho  survivor.s  eitlier  in  countries  affected 
by  the*conffict  or  outside  tho  area  of  conflict  would  suffer  from  long¬ 
term  effects  of  irradiation  and  transmit  to  their  ofl’spring  a  genetic 
burden  which  would  become  manifest  in  the  disabilities  of  later  genera¬ 
tions.  Tlio  report  notes  that  there  is  no  real  defence  against  unclear 
weapons. 

It  is  ironic  that  economic  and  material  resources  which  could  be  used 
for  relieving  the  evils  of  poverty  and  distress  all  over  tlio  world  are 
now  being  haruessiKl  to  the  furllier  development  of  deadly  nuclear 
arsenals.  The  report  has  convincingly  underlined  wliat  the  developing 
count  ries  have  all  along  been  urging,  that : 

,  .  .  the  Immense  resources  devoted  to  thoir  production  cculd  Instead  he  used, 
according  to  the  expressed  atm  of  tho  United  Nutloiis,  "to  promote  social  progress 
and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom".* 

Tho  report  also  most  eloquently  points  out  how  in  the  unclear  arms 


*  Ante.  p.  612. 

p.  478. 
'AtUc.  p.  49T. 
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riui>  Iho  J’eiir  of  obsolescence  alone  is  leading  rival  countries  to  s])end 
increasingly  large  sums  of  money,  costing  mnnkind  vast  resources 
which  it  can  ill  afford  to  waste. 

I  would  now  like  to  malce  a  lirief  mention  of  ilic  qiiesUon  of  general 
conipletc  d i.sarni ament .  Ihe  Ooiiaiaient  whivii  Iiiv«ia  lias 

t  liken  on  the  question  of  di.snrmameni  over  tlie  last  twenty  yeai-s  would 
make  it  clear  that  India  lirnily  lielieves  that  agreement  on  general  and 
coinplctc  disarmament,  under  effective  international  control,  should  he 
conelnded  as  etcpediliously  as  possible.  In  our  view,  disarmament 
must  extend  to  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  storage  and  use  of 
nuclear,  thormonuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass  de.st ruction,  and 
must  also  bring  about  the  progressive  elimination  of  conventional 
weapons.  India  nos  always  attached  great  importance  to  tlieeliminafion 
of  iniclear  delivery  vehicles  and  made,  a  proposal  to  this  effect  as  carlv 
ais  as  in  our  view  it  was  simpler  to  deal  with  carriers  than  with 
nuclear  weapons,  and  also  because,  i  f  delivery  •••'hicles  were  eliminated, 
(he  I'.Hclear  weapon’s  capacity  for  harm  would  he  greatly  reduced.  It 
i.s;,  however,  obvious  (hat  complete  disarmament  cannot  be  ticbieved 
at  one  stroke.  It  can  only  be  realized  in  rognlnted  and  habmeed  stages 
so  as  to  ensure  that  during  the  progress  of  di.su niuunent  neither  side 
g-a  i  ns  military  advantage  over  the  otner. 

I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  an  important  item  on  our  agenda, 
namely,  the  question  of  the  “Urgent  need  for  susnension  of  nuclear  and 
t  hermonuclear  tests’’.  We  are  unhnppv  to  note  that  in  spite  of  t  he  fact 
that  last  year's  resolution,  21611  (X!kl),  asked  the  Eighteen- Nation 
Dii^armamout  Committee  to  elaborate  without  further  delay  a  treaty 
bnuning  •..r.  lorground  tests,®  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  ('oni- 
niittee  has  not  Ijccn  able  to  give  this  question  the  consideration  it  de¬ 
serves.  Since  the  signing  of  the  Moscow  Tcst-Ilaii  Treaty  in  1963®  it 
had  been  the  fervent  hope  of  India  that  the  Treaty  would  lie  adhered  to 
by  all  .i^tatos,  but  unfortunately  this  has  not  materialized.  It  is  a  matter 
of  concern  that  nuclear  test-s  are  being  conducted  in  tbe  utmosphero  by 
the  hvo  non-signatories  to  the  Treaty.  It  seems  to  have  lieen  forgotten 
that  tbe  pnrti^  tost  ban  Tif-aty  is  an  e.xtremelv  fragile  arrangement 
and  oaniio*  endure  for  long  if  it  is  not  universaliv  adlicrcd  to  and  if  its 
Hvo-year  old  commitment  for  disarmiiinent  and  lor  prohibiting  under- 
gr<'iiud  tests  remains  only  a  platitude. 

India  has  always  nttachod  the  greatest  importance  to  the  banning  of 
nuclear  tests  in  all  environments.  Apm  t  from  the  nuclear  tests  being 
conducted  in  the  atmospliero  by  the  two  non-signatories  to  the  Treaty, 
nndcrgroinul  tests  are  continuing  at  a  greater  tempo  in  spite  of  the 
historic  resolution  1762  (XVU)  which  condemned  all  nuclear  weapon 
test?."'  As  the  Socrotary-Gcneral  has  stated  in  the  introduction  to  his 
annual  report; 

Tlic  Soviet  t'nion  ami  the  fiilted  States  seem  to  have  nccelerntcd  the  rate  of 
ui'dergroiiud  lostiiig." 

■  t’f.  Plsanuninent  Commission  Official  Rcoorda:  5Sth  J/cctitij?,  p.  14,  r.iid 
A/C.1/PV.829,  pp.  27, 42. 

'  /JwiiHiCafs  on  Diaaitnamciit,  I!>0G,  pp.  6t)2-803. 

"  /frill..  1V6S,  pp.  21)1-21)3. 

/frid.,  1962.  vol.  11,  pp.  1020-1033. 

"Uenernl  Asaemblv  Offloial  Records;  Twenti/  sccond  Session,  Snppiew.ent  No. 
I A  I  .V0701/Add.  1),  p.  8. 
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Such  undei’grouiul  are  obviously  conducted  in  order  to  seek  new 
and  improved  offensive,  and  defensive  inissiles,  thus  adding  momentum 
to  tlie  nuclear  arms  race. 

While  India  l»as  maintained  that  a  compreheuf  ive  test-ban  treaty 
shtjuld  be  concluded  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  it  is  also  of  the  view  that, 
pending  the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty,  nuclear  Powers  should  agree 
to  discontinue  nuclear  weai)on  tests.  It  had  therefore,  supported  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  formal  treaty  banning  underground  tests  above  an 
agreed  seismic  level.  It  was  contemplated  that  the  threshold  would  sub¬ 
sequently  be  lowered  as  progress  was  made  in  techniques  of  detection 
and  idei'itification.  We  have  also  supported  the  Swedish  proposal  for 
ratification  by  challenge,  as  well  as  the  proposal  regarding  improve¬ 
ment  of  detection  techniques  through  international  co-operation  in 
seismic  detection.'^ 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  tlie  Secretary-General  in  his  report,  to 
which  I  have  referred  frequently',  has  stated  : 

A  coinprehenslvo  test-ban  treaty,  prohibiting  tlie  nudergrountl  testing  of  nuclear 
devioca,  would  also  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  non-proliferation  and  would 
clearly  help  to  slow  down  the  nuclear  arms  race.” 

Resolution  2032  (XX)  also  pointed  out  tlie  crucial  importance  of  a 
comprehensive  test-ban  to  the  issue  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.^  *  This  view  has  been  consistently  advocated  by  us. 

To  focus  attention  on  this  urgent  and  important  matter,  my  delega¬ 
tion  has  co-sponsored  draft  resolution  A/C.l/L.414:.’‘  Wo  liope  that  it 
will  get  the  unanimous  support  of  the  member, diip  of  the  (7ominittee. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  refer  again  to  the  Secretary- 
General’s  report  and  to  stress  that  it  has  underlined  the  dangers  posed 
by  the  nuclear  arms  race,  without  making  any  artificial  distinction  as 
is  done  by  some  Powers,  Iwtween  the  existing  and  fiirtlier  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  rejxirt  has  neither  minimiy-od  the  dangers 
from  one  aspect  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  nor  has  it  exaggerated  those 
flowing  from  the  other  aspect.  It  has  dealt  with  tlie  problem  of  tlie 
nuclear  arms  race  as  a  single  wb^ffe.  It  has  talked  of  both  the  asjiectsof 
this  arms  race  toget tier— that  is-  vertical  and  borizontal  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  has  been  stated  in  tlie  report  that : 

.  .  ,  The  solution  of  the  prohlvm  of  ensiirinK  .siK-urity  cniinot  lie  fnmid  in  nil 
increase  in  the  number  of  State.s  possessinc  nuclear  weiipiais  or,  indeed,  In  tlie 
retention  of  nuclear  weapons  l>y  tlie  Powers  currently  iiossessiiig  them.  An  agree- 
nieiit  U)  prevent  the  s,n-ead  of  inicletir  weaiions  ns  recoinineiulcd  tiy  the  1  liiled 
.Nations,  freely  negotiated  and  genuinely  observed,  would  therefore  be  a  imwerful 
step  in  the  ritht  direi  lion,  as  would  also  an  ngreement  on  the  reduction  of  exist¬ 
ing  nuclear  nr.sennl.s.“ 

It  is  the,  firm  view  of  the  Jndlau  dolcgalion  that  a  ficnly  on  nom 
proliferation  should  reflect  these  views  and,  more  particidarly,^  it 
should  be  in  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  resolution 


”  See  pp.  052-657. 

”  'ln(c.  p,  512. 

'*  nnrHmnit.i  on  D  inarm  am  ml.  tVO-’i.  pp.  023-624. 

Identical  with  r,.A.  resolution  2.34.3  (XXII),  pant,  p.  731. 
'Mate.  I),  .512. 
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Si028  (XX),”  -wliicli  was  reaffirmed  in  resolution  215.*1  A  (XXI),'*  so 
that  the  treaty  is  acceptable  to  all  concerned  and  satisfactory  to  the 
international  community. 

The  position  of  the  Indian  delegation  on  this  i]nestion  has  l)pcn 
stated  in  this  Committf'e  on  a  number  of  occasions :  for  example,  at  the 
1436th  and  1443rd  meetings,*®  among  others.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
propose  to  put  forward  at  any  length  our  views  and  suggestions  in  this 
regard  at  this  juncture,  particularly  as  the  full  report  of  (he  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  including  all  relevant  docu¬ 
ments,  has  not  yet  come  before  the  Committee.  Never  (he  less,  wo 
should  like  to  einph.asize  again  that  an  acceptable  and  satisfactory 
treaty  on  non-in'oliferation  should  prevent  three  aspects  of  prolifera¬ 
tion:  first,  an  increase  in  nuclear  arsenals;  second,  a  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  over  the  world,  and,  third,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapon  Powers.  An  acceptable  and  efl'ective  treaty,  therefoi'e, 
is  one  which  prohibits  existing  proliferation  among  nuclear-weapon 
Powers,  the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapon  technology 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  further  or  pos.sible  proliferation 
<among  hitherto  non-nuclear  weapon  Powers. 

The  Indian  delegation  has  referred  to  the  principles  mentioned  in 
resolution  2028  (XX)  and  indicated  hotv  they  should  be  given 
practical  shape  in  an  international  instrument.  Even  at  the  risk  of 
reiietition,  I  should  like  to  recapitulate  the  main  features  of 
resolution  2028  (XX). 

The  firet  principle  has  stipulated,  infer  alia^  that  the  treaty  should 
not  permit  nuclear  or  non-nuclear  Powers  to  proliferate.  The  second 
principle  has  stated  explicitly  that  the  treaty  should  have  within  its 
body  a  balance  of  mutual  responsibility  and  obligations  on  both  the 
nuclear  and  the  non-nuclear  weapon  Powers.  The  third  principle  re¬ 
quires  that  the  treaty  should  be  a  step  towards  disarmament,  and  more 
particul  irly  nuclear  disarmament.  The  fourth  principle  has  asked  us 
to  ensure  that  the  provisions  in  the  treaty  based  on  tliese  principles 
and  incorporating  them  should  be  effective  and  not  remain  merely  an 
ojfqjression  of  intent,  or  goodwill.  In  parentheses,  I  should  lilce  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  non-aligned  delegations  have  placed  special  emidiasis  on 
the  principle  of  balance  and  on  the  principle  that  the  treaty  should  be 
a  step  towards  nuclear  disarmament.  The  fifth  principle  lays  down  that 
all  measures  of  general  and  complele  disarmament  should'  be  balauced 
so  that  at  no  stage  of  tlio  implementation  of  the  treaty  could  any  State 
or  group  of  States  gain  a  military  advantage,  and  security  is  ensured 
for  all. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  any  measure  which  gives  tacit  lieen.so 
to  a  small  group  of  States  to  develop  and  augment  its  nuclear  weapons 
is  in  fundam.ental  contradiction  with  these  principles  and  pur))oses. 

IVo  have  stated  previously  that  a  treaty  on  uou-prolifer.ation  .should 
not  deny  development  of  technology  to  non-nu  dear  weapon  States  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  objectives.  The  benefits  of 
science  and  technologj^  slionld  be  available  to  the  developing  eoun- 


"  nnciimeitln  <m  DiJiarmamcni.  inCi.i.  pp.  .i.TJ -.5.S4. 
[tiM..  106)}.  pp.  74R-74!). 
fhlrl..  pp,  (}7a-««'t. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  69i>-70r,. 
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tries,  and  any  proposal  for  the  csstablishment  of  a  super- coininoroial 
monopoly  by  nuclear  Aveapon  Powers  in  this  field  would  be  unaccept¬ 
able.  In  this  connexion  we  have  read  with  attention  and  interest  the 
nows  of  the  world's  first  commercial  thermonuclear  explosion — called 
“Project  Gasbuggy” — a  mile  underground  in  New  Mexico.  Thus  a 
beginning  has  been  made  and  we  should  expect  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  techniques  used  and  results  obtained  by  such  experiments. 
It  is  our  view  that  non-nuclear  weapon  States  should  not  bo  denied 
the  legitimate  right  to  conduct  such  exiilosions,  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  conclude  by  making  again  a  reference  to  the 
Secretary-General’s  report.  In  our  view,  the  report  has  made  a  most 
serious  contribution  to  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  bring  the  nuclear 
arms  race  to  heel  and  deserves  to  be  studied  not  only  bv  Governments 
and  experts,  but  by  people  all  over  the  world.  With  this  in  view,  we 
have  co-sponsored  draft  i-esolution  A/C.l/L.4:13,  which  we  hope  will 
meet  with  the  wholehearted  approval  of  the  Committee.'^ 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Fedo.renko)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assemi>ly,  De¬ 
cember  14,  1967  * 

The  question  of  military  bases  in  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  becomes  ever  more  urgent  and  requires  a  solution  e\  er 
more  insistently.  That  can  ho  seen  from  numerous  evenhs  and  facts. 
Accoi'ding  to  the  la.test  information  in  the  American  Press,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  number  of  United  States  troops  in  Viot-Nam  has  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  number  of  United  States  troops  in  Korea  during  the  Korean 
war.  If  one  takes  into  account  the.  fact  that,  in  addition  to  units  directly 
stationed  in  Viet-Nam,  the  United  States  keeps  important  forces  in 
other  countries  of  South  East  Asia  at  nuinei-ous  bases,  and  if  one  adds 
to  that  tlie  United  States  nav'v,  active  in  South  East  .Vsian  waters,  it 
will  become  clear  that  the  scojio  of  the  war  waged  by  the  l.'nitcd  States 
against  the  people  of  Viet-Nam  is  even  wider. 

American  armed  forces  commiMing  an  open  aggression  in  Viet-Nam 
are  Avaging  a  cruel  and  barbarous  Avar.  From  American  bases  in  Thai¬ 
land,  OkinaAva  and  other  parts  of  South  Ea.st  Asia,  from  tlie  Pacific 
and  tlie  Far  East,  tliis  aggression  is  Avagod  against  tlie  people  of  Viet- 
Nam.  Evei'ybody  knows  the  facts;  tliey  are  obvious.  They  are  suffi¬ 
cient  in  themselves  to  justify  the  demand  put  foi-Avard  by  the  peace- 
loving  peoples  of  the  Avorld  for  the  elimination  of  foreign  militai'y 
bases.  At  the  same  time,  these  facts  cast  light  on  tlie  reason  for  wliicli 
military  bases  are  being  set  up  or  exist  on  tlie  soil  of  foreign  countries. 
The  netAvork  of  American  military  bases  abroad  is  not  limited  to  South 
East  Asia..  The  United  States  of  America  has  over  ‘2,006  military 
strongpoints  on  foreign  soil.  Among  them  there  are  huge  iniiitai^  in- 


lil(‘iitii-nl  with  pt.  .A  of  G  A.  resolution  2,T12  (XXIl),  post,  jip.  729-730. 
‘  A/C.1/PV,1551,  pp.  57-72. 
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stallations;  basps  in  direct  proximily  to  Viot-Xnm  or  in  Viet-Xain 
itself,  help  in  the  blood-letting  of  which  the  people  of  Viet-Nain  lira 
victims.  There  are  bases  all  over  the  world  wtiere  guns  and  ma<-hine- 
gnns  are  silent  for  the  time  being,  but  they  also  i>lay  a  very  clangei'on.s 
role.  Thej'iiro  all  links  in  one  single  chain  aiul  sen  e  the  same  goals.  'I’he 
j^osition  of  the  Soviet  Thiion  on  the  (piestion  of  the  elimination  of 
foreign  military  bases  is  one.  of  principle,  and  it  is  a  consistent  position. 
Together  with  all  peace-loving  Slates,  we  have  asked  for  the  speediest 
elimination  of  thehases  set  np  by  some  AVesfern  countries.  The  Soviet 
Tnion  has  often  jiroposed  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Gisarinament  and  elsewhere,  that  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  bases  lie  eliminated  where.ver  they  are.  As  a  first  stcji  towards  the, 
solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  foreign  military  bases,  the  Soviet 
Government  proposed  the  elimination  of  foreign  military  liases  nn  the 
territories  of  States  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

This,  compels  the  Soviet  Union  to  light  for  the  elimination  of  foreign 
military  ba.ses.  AA’hy  i  First,  booanse  foreign  military  liases  are  a  somce 
of  international  tension  and  war  danger.  In  other  words,  each  such 
base  can  give  rise  to  war,  can  ignite  the  flames  of  war  which  are  now 
raging  in  South-East  Asia. 

AVho  is  settingup  tlicse  military  lia.=es  abroad  and  for  what  jitirpose  ? 
They  arc  being  set  np  by  tliosc  who  are,  gnided  by  military  solnt  ions  to 
various  problems,  those  who  want  to  imiiose  their  will  on  other  peojdcs 
by  foroPj  those  for  whom  the.  force  of  arms  is  the  highest  argument, 
triumphing  over  right  and  common  sense.  It  is  clear  that  foreign 
military  liases  are  set  nji  in  order  to  impose  their  will  on  otlier  peoples, 
not  (inly  on  the  iipople  of  the  conni  ry  where  the  bases  are  located,  which 
is  the.  victim  of  direct  pressure  hut  also,  sometimes,  on  the  people  of 
neighbouring  States,  for  they  have  to  take  the  presence  of  these  mili¬ 
tary  bases  into  account. 

.All  this  creates  serious  threat  for  the  maintenance  of  inh  rnational 
jieace  and  security  und  jioses  a  serious  threat  to  the  national  iiule- 
liemlence  of  States,  to  their  sovt'reignty  and  teiTitorial  integrity.  The 
jiresencc  of  military  bases  abroad  is,  therefore,  incompatilile  with 
normal  relations  between  States,  wllb  the  pi iiH-iples  of  tlie  Cliartef  of 
tbo  United  Nations,  'llie  foreign  bases  m  .Africa,  .Asia  and  Latin 
America  arc  at  the  same  time  one  of  tbe  most  imjiortant  instruments  in 
the  liandsof  colonialist  and  neo-colonialist  forces.  In  manv  ca-^es  lliev 
are  the  direct  consetpienco  and  direct  heir  of  the  colonial  emjiires.  The 
role  now  played  by  these  bases  now  is  not  much  dilVereiil  from  that 
]ilayed  by  them  during  the  heyl  i y  of  colonia.lism.  These  Iw.^^es  arc  the 
strongpoints  of  those  who  would  like  to  impose  from  abroad  their  will 
uiion  the  newly  liberated  peoples,  who  want  to  dictate  a  policy  to  these 
people. 

It  issnlTicient  to  recall  tbe  ceaseless  provocations  and  the  delrimciiial 
role  played  by  military  bases  in  the  liberation  struggle  of  the  .African 
peoplesi  and  the.  attempts  of  these  peoples  to  attain  their  independence. 
For  in.stance  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  struggle  for  independence  of 
the.  people  of  the  Democratic  Kepnlilicof  the.  Congo  and  the  struggle  of 
the  people  of  the  Portuguese  colonic.s  and  so  on. 

Together  with  all  peace-loving  States,  the  Soviet  Union  has  often 
proclaimed  in  tiie  most  categ-orical  way  that  it  supported  the  denmutis 
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of  tli.e  Ropublic  of  Cuba  concerning  the  immediate  elimination  of  tlio 
Americiin  base  at  Guanh'manu  Wnat  is  the  objective  of  that  biuse  if 
not  to  constantly  threaten  the  Luban  people?  Does  it  not  exist  in  order 
to  prevent  the  enjoyment  by  the  Cuban  people  of  their  sovereign  rights 
e.n^irined  in  the  United  Nations  Charters  Is  not  the  maintenance  of 
that  base  an  instrument  for  constant  interference  in  the  internal  allairs 
of  Cuba? 

The  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  the  elimination  of 
foreign  military  bases  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  is  dictated 
by  our  wish  to  strengthen  international  pesvee  and  tlie  security  of 
peoples  and  our  desire  to  ensure  the  national  sovereignty  of  peoples 
lighting  for  their  independence.  No  nation  can  remain  indilTerent  to 
this  if  it  sincerely  wishes  lasting  peace  and  security  ii  the  world. 

Further,  independently  of  these  high  objectives,  (ho  peoples  of  the 
world  are  interested  in  the  elimination  of  these  for.  ign  oases  for  con¬ 
siderations  of  their  own  security.  Recent  facts  undoubtedly  show  that 
militory  conflicts  as  a  rule  occur  in  countries  where  there  are  military 
bases.  Any  conflict,  even  a  local  conflict  in  the  beginning,  can  easily 
be  transformed  into  a  war,  in  wdiich  many  people,  iucliiding  those 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  original  ix»int  of  conflict,  would  be 
victims.  For  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries,  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  foreign  military  b.a.seR  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  is  an  important  inteniational  problem.  This  was  sti*esscd  in  the 
Declaration  adopted  at  the  Bucharest  Conference  of  the  Political  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  in  July  1966.®  The 
European  communist  parties  that  took  part  in  the  Karlovy  Vary  con¬ 
ference  in  April  1907  came  out  in  favour  of  such  a  measure:  in  their 
statement  on  peace  and  security  in  Europe  they  came  out  precisely 
in  favour  of  the  olimination  of  foreign  militarj’  bases  as  an  important 
step  to  normalize  the  international  situation  and  to  maintoan  peace  in 
Europe  and  the  world.®  It  is  known  to  all  that  the  countries  of  the 
Waroaw  Pact  are  ready  to  accept  the  simultaneous  liqiiidation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  Wai^saw  Pact  created  as  a  counter 
vailing  influence.  If  the  Western  Powers  arc  not  ready  to  accept  such 
a  solution,  as  a  first  step  thero  sliould  be  agreement  on  the  liquidation 
of  the  military  organizations  of  NATO  and  the  Wamaw  Pact;  this 
has  been  montionea  many  times.  To  this  day  the  Western  Power.s  hav'o 
not  given  a  positive  answer. 

The  position  of  socialist  and  peace-loving  forces  on  the  question  of 
the  elimination  of  foreign  military  bases  is  shared  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  States  in  the  world  and  has  the  support  of  all 
countries  wishing  to  see  foreign  bases  dismantled  on  their  territory. 
The  Heads  of  African  States  and  the  Heads  of  States  and  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  non-aligned  countries  came  out  in  favour  of  this  and 
the  General  Assembly  in  its  resolution  2105  (XX)  asked  all  colonial 
Powers  to  eliminate  military  bases  in  colonial  territories  and  to  refrain 
from  sotting  up  now  ones  there.* 


’  Docummt»  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  407-420. 

•  Ante,  pp.  180-106. 

*  General  Asaetubly  Offloial  Records:  Twentieth  Session,  Supplement  A'o.  14 
(A/0014),  pp.  3-4. 
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The  Soviet  delegation  draws  the  attention  of  the  Meinbei's  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  question  of  these  bases  because  to  this  day, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  question  is  clear  and  has  to  bo  settled,  there 
has  been  no  progress,  first  of  all,  and  above  all,  because  of  the  refusal 
of  the  United  S^tates  of  America  and  other  Western  Powers.  Those 
wdio  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  foreign  military  bases  pi’ob- 
ably  think  that  they  can  sit  it  out,  that  they  can  sit  out  and  weather 
the  piessiu'e  of  world  public  opinion  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  who 
demand  that  thei'o  be  a  solution  to  this  question  of  elimination  of 
foreign  militeiw  bases,  as  a  fiist  step,  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  The  Soviet  delegation  asks  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  bend  every  effort  to  achieve  this  objective. 

Today  the  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  speak  on  another  item 
that  is  now  under  discussion,  that  is  the  prohibition  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  including  underground  tests.  The  solution  of  this 
pi’oblein  w’ould  bo  a  significant  cmstacle  to  the  further  perfecting  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  would  prevent  the  appearance  of  new  types  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  important  question  is  well 
known.  Not  only  has  it  been  set  out  in  the  General  Assembly,  but  it 
has  often  been  put  forward  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  in  Geneva.  Wo  would  like  to  declare  here  and  now  that 
this  position  remains  fully  valid  at  present. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  come  out  in  favour  of  the  full  jirohibi- 
tion  of  all  nuclear  weapon  tests,  including  underground  tests.  We  are 
ready  at  any  time  to  agree  that  the  Moscow  Treaty  of  1963  on  the 
prohibition  of  nuclear  tests  in  throe  enviromnents  ’—the  atmosphere, 
outer  space  and  underwatei' — be  extended  to  underground  nuclear 
tests,  thus  making  that  Treaty  comprehensive. 

Ill  this  connexion,  the  Soviet  Union  is  guided  by  the  fact  that  to 
control  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  tests  national  means 
of  detection  are  sufficient — the  means  at  the  disposal  of  States. 

Our  position  is  based  on  the  present-day  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
seismology  and  the  verification  and  observance  of  seismic  phenomena. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  siiown  that  it  is  ready  to  compromise. 

We  declare  that  we  accept  the  proposal  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
on  the  prohibition  of  underground  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  above 
a  certain  power  with  a  moratorium  on  all  other  tests  ®  until  there  is  an 
agreement  on  the  general  prohibition  of  all  tests  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  also  said  that  the  proposal  of  Sweden  con¬ 
cerning  a  detection  club  too  deserves  attention,’  if  it  is  conducive  to  an 
agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  tests  without 
any  inspection. 

We  have  stressed  that  the  presentation  of  seismic  data  can  be  don© 
on  a  voluntary  basis  and  that  the  evaluation  of  data  should  not  bo 
carried  out  by  an  international  organ  but  by  each  State  for  itself. 

Unfortunately  a  solution  of  tJie  problem  of  the  prohibition  of 
uiulergroimd  nuclear  tests  has  been  tlolayed  for  no  reason.  Since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Moscow  Treaty  proliihiting  nuclear  tests  in  the 

’  Doruments  on  Disarmament,  1963,  pp,  291-293. 

'  See  ibid.,  1965.  pp.  344-346. 

’  See  ibid.,  pp.  890-393. 
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atmosphero,  outer  space  and  underwater,  four  years  have  elapsed.  In 
the  last  category  of  nuclear  tests,  underground  tests  are  still  not  out¬ 
lawed.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs?  "Wlio  is  preventing 
an  agreement  on  this  very  important  matter? 

The  only  obstacle  to  an  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  underground 
nuclear  tests  is  the  position  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Western 
Powers  which  .support  it.  Tliey  put  forward  unfounded  demands  con¬ 
cerning  an  international  control  system  to  verify  observance  of  this 
agreement,  including  the  despatch  of  foreign  inspector  to  the  territory 
or  other  States. 

May  we  I’emind  the  Committee  that  conversations  on  the  banning  of 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and  underwater  were 
sterile  for  a  very  long  time  because  of  the  position  of  the  Western 
Powoi's,  which  insisted  on  the  creation  of  this  same  international 
control  system.  A  political  and  businesslike  approach  was  necessary 
to  bring  into  being  the  Moscow  Treaty.  Four  and  a  half  ycare  after 
its  signing  nobody,  of  course,  can  have  the  slightest  doubt  concerning 
the  effectiveness  of  national  means  of  detection  of  the  observance  of 
that  Treaty. 

The  situation  is  the  same  now  in  regard  to  the  question  of  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  tests.  It  is  well  known  that  at  present  many  States, 
including  the  United  States,  have  reliable  teclmical  means  for  detect¬ 
ing  underground  nuclear  tests  which  would  enable  them  to  control 
the  observance  of  the  prohibition  of  such  tests  without  any  inter¬ 
national  inspection.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  scientists  of  many 
countries  and  can  be  seen  from  the  statements  of  many  delegations 
during  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  underground 
nuclear  tests  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee. 

It  is  enough  to  remind  the  Committee  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
representative  of  Sweden,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  in  the  Eighteen- Nat  ion"  Dis¬ 
armament  Committee  on  29  June  of  this  year.  Speaking  of  the 
observance  of  the  ^prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  tests,  Mrs. 
Myrdal  said : 

From  the  material  available  to  my  delegation  I  have  drawn  the  conclusion, 
tentative  in  form  but  tlrm  in  conviction,  that  the  scientlhc  and  technical  difflciilties 
that  have  prevented  a  generally  accoptable  verifleation  procedure  to  monitor 
an  underground  te.st-ban  treaty  have  been  steadily  dimiiiiahed  and  that  they 
should  now  be  quite  small.* 

Speaking  later  about  concrete  methods  of  identification,  Mre.  Myrdal 
said : 

These  identifleation  methods  arc  Indeed  so  effective  that  it  now  seems  to  have 
become  monuingful  to  discuss  veriilcntlon  without  on-site  inspection  ...  It 
can  be  shown  tliat  also  in  this  non-in.spection  ca.se  the  ideniincation  methods 
referred  to  earlier  would  provide  suflicient  deterrence :  earthquakes  would  he 
mistaken  for  explosions  only  once  in  fifteen  or  more  years,* 

All  that  shows  why  there  is  no  progress  in  the  prohibition  of  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  tests.  It  is  not  because  the  necessary  control  measures 
are  absent  but  only  because  of  an  unwillingness  of  the  United  States 
and  other  We.storu  countries  supporting  it  to  afiply  the  Moscow  Treaty 


’  Attic,  p.  275. 
•  .-1  nte,  p.  270. 
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to  uiulerfrround  nuclpiir  tests.  The.  position  to  which  the  United  States 
still  clings  shows  that  it  is  not  interested  at  all  in  ceasing  underground 
nuclear  tests.  On  the  contrary,  it  intends  to  intensif}'  such  tests  to 
continue  to  perfect  its  atomic  weapons  underground. 

In  tins  connexion,  may  we  draw  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
Conimitteo  to  information  recentlj^  published  in  the  United  States 
Pro,«s.  According  to  this  information,  since  1963 — that  is  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Moscow  Treaty — the  United  States  of  America  h.as 
carried  out  117  underground  nuclear  tests,  and  the  pace  of  these 
exiilosions  constantly  increases.  Thus  in  1963  there  wore  twelve  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  explosions :  in  1966  tlie  number  was  forty.  In  the  next 
two  yeai'S  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  plans  ever 
more  intensive  programmes  of  undergrounci  nuclear  explosions.  The 
American  Press  does  not  conceal  the  goals  of  these  experiments.  Infor¬ 
mation  was  recently  made  public  that,  Jis  a  result  of  a  large-scale  series 
of  underground  nuclear  tests  in  Nevada,  the  United  States  had  made 
progress  in  working  out  “a  radically  new  type  of  atomic  weapon”. 
This  information  in  the  American  Press  is  very  symptomatic.  This 
shows  eloquently  why  the  United  States  opixises  the  pixihibition  of 
underground  nuclear  tests,  why  the  United  States,  in  order  to  conceal 
its  true  objective  resorts  to  all  kinds  of  artificial  and  completely 
unfounded  pretexts.  Since  the  position  of  the  United  States  is  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  jMJace  and  disanuamont,  contrary  to  the  opinions 
often  expressed  in  the  General  Assembly,  an  end  must  bo  put  im- 
meiliately  to  underground  nuclear  tests. 

To  solve  the  problems  of  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear 


unfounded  demands,  such  as  international  control  and  inspection.  This 
would  make  it  possible  to  settle  this  question  rapidly  and  effectively. 
Tlio  Soviet  delegation  considers  that  the  speedy  conclusion  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  total  prohibition  of  all  nuclear  tests  is  a  very  important 
I'-roliloin  wl'.ieh  can  and  must  l>e  settlod  witliout  further  delft}’. 

We  intend  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  draft  resolution  contained  in 


dni-ainent  A/C.I/Tj.414.’'’  The  Soviet  delegation  lias  alveiuly  stated  its 
views  eoneerning  the  other  draft  resolutions  tallied  in  the  Conimitteo 
coiKerning  cliemioal  and  baeleriologienl  weapons.  'Wo  decisively  sup- 
l)ort  tlie  draft  iv.«olution  submitted  by  Hungary"  which  is  very  im- 
poi-iant  for  the  future  struggle  to  proluhit  cliemical  and  hacleriologi- 
cal  warfare.  The  position  of  Hungary  is  fully  shared  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  we  are  certain,  by  the  majority  of  Meuilier  States  here. 
Cur  position  was  f\dly  outlined  in  the  statement  of  our  friend  and 
eolleagne,  Mr.  Csatorday." 

At  the  same  time  we  consider  it  necessary  to  stivss  once  again  that 
(ho  draft  resolution  .sidmiitted  by  Malta,"  far  from  being  beneficial, 


"  Iiloiiliciil  with  G..V.  rosolmioil  •j;543  iNXll  ».  jxwt.  |i.  731. 
"  lute,  i>p,  C>,3;i-a34. 

"  lute,  pp,  0.57-0)62. 

".lute,  pp,  0)25-620. 
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cnn  have  very  negative  efl’octs.  We  shall  categorically  oppose  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  revise  tlie  Genova  Protocol  of  1925  and  any  attempt  to 
iinderinino  tlie  generally  recognized  principles  of  international  law 
concerning  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  In  tliis  respect  it  is 
our  duty  to  stress  again  the  necessity  for  all  States  to  accede  to  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  The  United  States,  Which  continues  to  use  barbarous 
chemical  weapons  in  Viet-Nam,  must  put  an  end  to  this  practice  im¬ 
mediately  ;  it  must  put  an  end  to  this  inliiuuau  and  mad  behaviour.  Wo 
ask  the  repi’esentative  of  Malta,  Mr.  Pardo,  to  show  goodwill  and  to 
join  in  efforts  which  would  enable  us  to  take  a  decision  that  would 
really  be  conducive  to  freeing  the  peoples  of  the  world  from  the  dan- 
gel's  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare. 

We  would  also  like  to  speak  on  the  draft  re.solution  concerning  tlie 
ro]iort  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  effects  of 
the  imssible  use  of  nuclear  weapons.^  This  rejwrt  is  a  very  important 
and  significant  document  and  deserves  the  most  careful  scrutiny.  The 
Soviet  delegation  adopts  a  positive  attitude  towards  the  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  concerning  this  ro^xn't  and  will  vote  in  fai’our  of  it. 


Sixteen-Power  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First 
Committee  of  the  Gexieral  Assembly:  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  DeC'^^mber  14,  19f)7  ‘ 

The  Oeneral  AsmMy^ 

Having  received  the  intorini  report  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,* 

Noting  the  progress  the  Eighteen- Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  has  made  towards  pi-eparing  a  draft  international  treaty  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  ■weai)ons. 

Noting  further  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  comjdote  the  text  of 
an  international  treaty  to  prevent  the  proli  feratinn  of  nuclear  weai^ons. 
Reaffirming  that  it  is  imperative  to  make  further  efforts  to  conclude 
such  a  treaty’  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 

Nil-pressing  its  hope  that  the  romaiiiiiig  differences  between  all  States 
concerned  can  be  resolved  quickly. 

Taking  accoimt  of  the  fact  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  is 
continuing  its  work  with  a  view  to  negotiating  a  draft  treaty  on  (he 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  intends  to  submit  a  full 
report,  for  the  consideration  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
as  soon  as  possible, 


“  Disarmament  and  Security:  A  GoUecfion  of  Documents,  19J0-55,  pp.  160-170. 

Ante,  pp.  470-513. 

”  Identical  with  pt.  A  of  Q.A.  resolution  2342  (XXII),  post,  pp.  729-730, 

'  A/C.1/L.410,  Dec.  14,  1967.  The  draft  resolulion  was  co.siwn sored  hy  Austiio, 
Bulgaria,  Canada,  Coloiiibla,  Czechoslovakia,  Dor.niark,  India,  Iraq,  Diitya, 
Mexico,  Poland,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.Il,,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Yugoslavia.  A  revl.sed  version,  aixo 
cosponsored  by  Italy,  was  approved  by  tlie  General  Assembly  as  pt.  A  of  the 
resolution  of  Dec.  19  (post,  pp.  729-730). 

‘Ante,  pp.  022-623. 
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VOS 

1.  Rea/fii'^ns  resolutions  2028  (XX), “  2145)  (XXI)  ■*  and  2153  A 

2.  Citllx  u/ioii  tlu'  Kiglilt'cn-Xut ion  Coininittpe  on  Disnnnunient 
ur^joutly  to  <’oiUiiuu'  its  work  uiul  to  .-uLnnit  to  the  {xenerul  Asseinhly 
on  or  before  l.'i  Jliircli  19(18  u  full  roijort  on  the  negotiations  on  a  drait 
treaty  on  the  non  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  together  with 
pertinent  docnnients  and  records: 

3.  Rccoiiuiienila  that  upon  receipt  of  such  re{)ort  ajjpropriate  con¬ 
sultations  be  initiated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  procedure  on 
the  setting  of  an  early  date  after  15  Maixdi  for  the  resumption  of  the 
twenty-second  session  to  consider  the  item  ‘‘Xon-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons”. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonproliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons,  December  15,  1967  ‘ 

1  should  .'ike  to  speak  on  the  draft  resolution  which  has  boon 
circulated^  in  doeiuueut  A/(M/Ij,41(1  under  agenda  item  28,  non- 
jiroliforation  of  nuclear  weapons^  and  dealing  with  (he  report  of  the 
C’onference.  of  the  Kighteon-Xution  (.'onnnitlee  on  Disarnnunent.’ 
This  draft  resolution  was  initially  sponsored  •  y  sixteen  incinbors  of 
this  body:  since  its  introduction,  other  countries,  of  course,  have  also 
become  its  sjionsors.  1  should  like  to  s|icak  on  the  reasons  which  led 
the  United  Slates  to  join  in  sjionsoring  this  ilraft  resolution. 

Stated  quite  simply,  the  Uniled  States  joined  in  sponsoring  this 
draft  resolution  for  the  i)urpose  of  ensuring  that  all  the  members  of 
tins  bodv  would  have  an  opportunity  Ic,  participate,  on  a  timely  basis, 
in  the  discussion  of  tho  problems  of  non-proliferation  and,  'm  ptu- 
tieular,  the  question  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  which  we  hojic 
and  iuiticipato  will  be  completed  by  the  Kighteen-Aation  Commitiee 
uii  l)i.saniiitiiieui.  during  tiic  <iuiie  early  months  of  1908. 

Our  purimso  in  sponsoring  tliis  draft  resolution  was  to  a\oid  any 
j)<)ssiblc  concern  that  tho  nuclear  weapon  Power’s  might  be  attempting 
to  acliicwe  a  non-proliferation  treaty  by  forcing  it  on  the  non-niiclear 
weapon  l^owcrs.  Wo  proposed  to  avoiil  such  concern  by  pio])osing  a 
tlraft  resolution,  or  joining  in  tlie  sitonsorship  of  a  draft  resolution, 
\\  hich  held  open  tlie  possibility  of  the  resumption  of  the  twenty-second 
session  to  consider  the  item  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  draft  resolution  will  aU’ord  an  opportunity  for  such  a  session 
to  take  place  at  an  early  date  after  15  ilarch  if,  as  the  result  of  aj)- 
propriato  consultations  held  in  accordance  with  our  rules  of  procedure, 
that  is  a  wise  thing  to  do.  That  decision  would  be  made  in  the  light  of 

Dnrumcttis  on  Disarmament,  1VC5,  pp.  O.S2-53'l. 

*  Il'id.,  pp.  0.S0-US7. 

‘  /til'd.,  pp.  Vis-T  ti). 

'  .\.AM/l*y.l,V.3,  pp.  tl-W. 

’  tsiipra. 

pp.  622-a23. 
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tlio  report  of  Iho  Eight oen-Nat ion  Co'inmittcc  on  Disarmament  wliirh 
the  draft  resolution  calls  for  by  15  March  lUGS,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  realistic  date. 

In  this  conne.xion,  my  delegation  has  studied  the  rejtort  of  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Committee  for  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  Weapon 
States.^  Wo  have  studied  that  report  with  the  care  which  such  a 
thoughtful  and  thorough  report  de.serves;  and  1  listene<l  with  great 
interest  to  the  observations  of  the  representative  of  Kenya  in  describ¬ 
ing  it  this  morning,  as  well  as  to  the  others  who  talked  'about  it. 

As  T  say,  this  report  is  a  thorougli  and  th.oughtful  document;  it  cov¬ 
ers  all  aspec.s  of  the  problem  that  a  non-iiroliferatiou  treaty  will 
present,  both  to  the  nuclear  weapon  States  and  to  the  non-nuclear 
weapon  States.  But  1  think,  almost  without  exception,  all  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  which  it  coiers  is  material  which  slumld  be  discussed  at 
our  resumed  session  of  the  twenty-second  General  Assembly,  when  wo 
are  discussing  the  question  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty. 

If  time  had  permitted,  if  this  were  an  earlier  stage  in  our  session, 
I  would  have  demonstrated  this  point  by  analysing  all  of  the  items  con¬ 
tained  in  annex  1  of  the  report — that  is,  the  provisional  agenda  for  the 
Conference  of  the  Non-Nuclear  W’^enpon  States.  In  view  of  the  limited 
time  available  to  the  Committee^  however,  I  think  it  is  advisable  to 
concentrate  on  two  items  on  wdiich  special  papers  were  prepared  by 
the  Rapporteur — two  very  useful,  interesting  and  scholarly  papers. 
These  are  item  1,  Method  of  assuring  the  security  of  non-nuclear 
weapon  States,  and  item  4,  Programmes  for  the  "pPRceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy.® 

Let  me  deal  first  with  the  problem  of  peaceful  uses.  Tiii’ning  to  item 
4  of  annex  I  of  the  report  of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  we  see  that 
this  item  breaks  the  problem  of  peacefvil  uses  d'o\yn  uito  three  sub-items : 
(a)  Access  for  non-nuclear  weapon  States  which  have  renounced  the 
production,  acq^uisition  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons  to  technology  for 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy ;  (b)  As.sistance  to  non-nuclear  weapon 
States  which  have  renounced  the  production,  acquisition  and  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  implementation  of  programmes  of  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy;  (c)  the  question  of  peaceful  exi>losions  for  the 
benefit  of  non-TUiclcar  weapon  States. 

The  texts  of  the  identical  non-proliferation  treaties  which  w’ere  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  two  co-Chairmen  on  24  August  at  the  Eiglitcen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  “  deal  with  all  three  of  these  subjects. 
These  texts — first,  dealing  with  item  (a) — make  it  clear  tliat  notliing 
in  that  proposed  treaty  will  liave  anv  adverse  ellw't  on  the  production 
and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  jnirposos. 

Dealing  with  item  (b),  the  nuclear  weapon  States  ])articipating  in 
the  discuFsion  at  Geneva  have  made  it  clear  that  they  will  co-operate 
with  non-nuclear  weapon  States  party  to  the  treaty  in  the  ftirther  de¬ 
velopment  of  nuclear  cnergj’  for  peaceiful  ]nii’iiosps. 

Dealing  with  item  (c),  nuclear  exi)losiotis  for  peaceful  jiurposes; 
such  explosions  are  a  part,  but  only  a  part,  of  ihe  total  spectrum  of 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy :  they  are  a  jiart  whose  economic. 


*  Ante,  pp.  40.'5-41i. 

"  Annexes  TV  and  V  to  the  report  (not  printed  liere). 
‘Ante,  pp.  .338-341. 
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ftnoibilily  is  slill  undi?r  study.  But,  even  in  fliia  urea,  the  identical 
drafts  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  make  it  clear  that  the  polcntial 
hrMiofits  from  nuclear  oxplosi\'o  services  will  be  made  available  through 
ai>propriato  international  procedures  to  non-imclenr  weai)on  Stales 
party  to  the  treaty,  on  a  non-discriininatory  basis.  It  also  provides  that 
the  cliarges  for  these  nuclear  6xplosivT3  services  should  oe  as  low  as 
possible,  even  excluding  any  charge  for  nuclear  research  and  develop¬ 
ment — and  those  charges,  I  rissuro  you,  would  bo  groiit,  but  they  are 
e.xcludeel  under  Trwtty  comniitmcnta. 

I  am  aware  that  suggestions  have  been  made  at  the  Eighteen-Xation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  by  many  countries  participating  in  the 
work  of  that  Conference  to  strengthen  and  in  some  ways  to  rcstrucime 
the  provisions  in  the  draft  Treaty  to  whicli  I  have  just  referred.  Those 
proposals  have  been  given  serious  consideration  and  they  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  co-Chairmen  during  the  Christmas  recess.  They  will  be 
considered  again  when  the  Conference  reconvenes  after  Christmas.  I 
do  not  think,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  matters  are  still  under  active 
negotiation,  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  reaching  agreement  for  me  to 
discuss  the  issues  in  detail  now. 


But  the  point  I  am  making  now  is  that  if  and  when  the  elTorts  at 
Geneva  are  successful  and  when  we  are  discussing  non-proliferation 
in  a  resumed  session,  all  three  of  those  iioints  under  item  4  of  annex  I 
of  the  Provisional  Agenda — and  it  is  a  very  well  worked  out  agenda — 
will  ho  before  us,  this  Committee  and  this  body,  for  consideration.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  not  take  any  action  Which  would  prejudge 
that  (Mmsiderution  or  prevent  all  of  us — nuclear-weapon  States  and 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  alike — from  participating  in  that  discus- 
.sion  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  same  point  that  I  just  made  can  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
item  on  the  Provisional  Agenda  dealing  with  the  methods  of  as.suring 
Hie  security  of  non-micleur-weapon  States.  This  problem,  as  I  indi¬ 
cated  earlier,  is  also  covered  by  a  scholarly  ])aper  prepared  by  the 
Ihipporlenr  in  annex  IV  of  the  report,  entitled  “Security  Guarantees 
ill  the  Context  of  Measures  to  Prevent  the-  Spread  of  Nuclear  Weap¬ 
ons  ”,  Tl'.is  subject  is  also  tb.e  subject  of  the  most  intense  discussions 


going  on  between  the  co-Chairmen  at  Geneva,  and  if  and  when  success 
at  Geneva  brings  ns  to  a  resumed  session  here,  I  would  hope  that  this 
problem  would  be  the  subject  of  (be  most  intense  disciussion  in  the 
United  Nations.  We  will  (hen  have  to  deal  with  the  delicate  problems 
which  this  issue  jiresents.  But  surely  we  should  not  take  any  action 
here  which  woidd  inhibit,  or  in  any  way  prejudge,  the  discussion  of  this 
pinhlem  in  the  Unitoil  Nations  where  tho--c  States  which  are  being 
iiskcd  to  give,  nuclear  arsurnnees  will  have  an  equal  voice. 

I  note,  parenthetically,  tliiit  both  in  annex  1  and  in  annex  IV  of  the 
rp|iori  of  the  Preimratory  Committee  of  tlie  (.'"on ference  of  Non- 
Xiiclear- Weapon  .States  the  (piestion  of  nuclear-free  zones  is  dealt  with 
as  a  siiccial  aspect  of  the  prohlcin  of  a.ssuring  tire  seenritv'  of  non- 
nncle.ar-weapon  State.s.  As  is  pointed  out  on  pages  li  and  12" of  annex 


IV  of  (he  rojrort  of  (he  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Cimference  on 


Xon-X'uclear- Weapon  Slates,  the  identic  al  draft  treaties  tabled  l<y  (he 


United  .States  and  the  I’.SSB  both  contain  a  preambulatory  provision 
(bat  nothing  in  the  trewty  aiVects  the  rights  of  a  group  of  States  to  con- 
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elude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  assure  the  total  absence  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  their  I'espeelive  territories. 

I  am  a\vare  tluit  here  also  the  rei>r6.‘?cntative  of  Me.xico  at  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  made  certain  sug¬ 
gestions  for  an  amendment  placing  this  provision  ns  an  operative  arti¬ 
cle  rather  than  in  the  preamble.^  Tliis  suggestion,  which  is  being  given 
the  most  tl  •uio-l,i  fnl  consideration,  is  stHl  under  negotiation  at  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disanname.nt,  but  again  the,  issue  will 
bo  placed  before  this  body  if  and  when  the  issue  of  non-proliferation  is 
being  considere<I  at  a  riisuined  session.  Here  again,  we  should  do  noth¬ 
ing  tliat  would  prejiidice  our  delilwrations  at  such  a  ses.sion. 

I  have  dealt,  as  I  said  earlier,  only  with  two  out  of  the  four  items 
under  annex  I,  the  Provisional  Agenda  for  the  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclcar-Weapon  States  rocoimnended  by  the  Preparatory  Committee, 
and  I  w'ill  not  discuss  the  others  in  great  detail  hul  merely  point  out 
that  there  is  nothing  in  there  that  would  not  be  appropriate  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  resumed  se.ssion.  I  note  with  inteiest — and  perhaps  it  wmuld 
not  be  considered  inappropriate  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  autlior  of 
this  report  on  item  III,  which  deals  in  a  quite  scholarly  way,  basically 
with  the  problem  of  safeguards,  a  problem  with  which  we  liod  dis¬ 
cussions  in  other  forums  and  I  assure  him  tlint  the  matter  will  be 
subject  to  discussion  when  this  matter  comes  up  to  a  resumed  session, 
and  we  should  do  nothing  which  would  prejudge  or  inhibit  tliat  dis¬ 
cussion  between  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Tn  hearing  some  of  the  statements  today,  and  in  informal  discussions 
witli  representatives,  I  have  detected  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some, 
that  in  considering  the  issues  involved  in  a.  non-proliferation  treaty,  we 
are  considering  two  antagonistic  sets  of  interests;  those  of  the  present 
nuclear  Powers  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  on 
the  other  hand. 

My  delegation  cannot  accept  this  view  and  I  would  like  to  urge  its 
rejection  by  others.  I  would  like  to  do  so  by  quoting  a  statement  ma<le 
by  one  of  tlie  ropi'esentatives  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  on  5  September  of  this  year.  This  re}>i’esc.nt!U,ivo  put 
forth  his  view  that  there  were  not  two  groups  of  States  but  tliree 
groups  of  States  that  had  vailing  interests  in  the  subject  matter  of  a 
iioii-proliforation  treaty.  Tliis  representative  stated  as  follows: 

Lot  me  nUU  that,  In  tlie  present  state  of  science,  technology  and  economic 
development,  not  everyone  bccoines  an  atomic  Power  that  winlie.s  to  do  so;  only 
ten  or  fifteen  countries  will  be  in  a  position  to  c<)uip  themselves  with  atnmic 
weapons,  if  they  so  desire,  in  Uie  next  few  year.s.  The  otlier  countries — and  they 
are  the  great  majority  of  the  States  Members  of  the  Unitcil  Nations,  that  is,  at 
least  a  hundred — will  only  be  in  a  position  to  manufacture  aiomic  weaiions  in  the 
more  remote  future. 

I’lie  representative  then  %vent  on  to  ask  the  question : 

Wliat  will  happen  to  their  security?  I/Ot  us  recall  ngatn  that  certain  non-nuclear 
countries  imssessing  a  suftleient  ec'onomic  ami  industrial  t)otciitinl  .scarcely  con¬ 
ceal  their  desire  lo  equip  themselves  with  nuclear  weapons  for  rc.-isons  whici' 
liave  nothing  to  do  with  their  security,  for  clearly  aggressive  puriH)ae.s,  What  will 
happen  to  the  security  of  a  large  number  of  conntries  if  such  countries  became 
possessor.s  of  nuclear  weaiwns?  The  prolife  rati  on  of  miclcar  ucapmi.s  is  iiicom 
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pQtiblo  with  national  and  international  security.  The  mere  prospect  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear  countries  has  the  i-esult  of  raising  new  prol)lems 
and  creating  general  complexes  of  insecurity. 

This  represtuilalive,  tlierefoi’e,  saw  llial  there  were  Ihree  groups  of 
Slates:  the  existing  nuclear-weiipon  States,  the  relatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  States  in  a  position  to  manufacture  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  the  himdi-ed  or  so  States  represontod  in  this 
body  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

T  think  members  of  this  Committee  may  bo  interested  to  know  that 
I  was  quoting  from  Ambassador  Christov  of  Bulgaria,  found  on  page 
8  of  ENDC/PV.328.  I  have  not  always  agreed  with  the  statements 
of  my  colleague  from  Bulgaria  at  the  Eighteen-Nation  ('ommittee  on 
Disarmament,  and  I  am  not  wholly  sure  I  agree  completely  with  this, 
for  reasons  I  will  indicate  in  a  moment,  but  I  am  happy  to  commend 
this  statement  to  the  consideration  of  this  Committee.  1  think  tlie 
Committee  would  be  interested  also  in  knowing  that  in  an  earlier 
intervention  on  24  February  1966  the  representative  of  Sweden,  Mrs. 
Myrdal,  had  pointed  out  that  there  might  be  as  many  as  four  categories 
of  States.®  Others  have  made  other  types  of  classification. 

Without  wishing  to  argue  this  point  on  classifications  or  categoriza¬ 
tions,  I  tliink  the  Secretary-General’s  report  on  the  effects  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  on  the  security  aitd  economic  implica¬ 
tions  for  Stetes  of  the  acquisition  and  further  development  of  th^e 
weapons  makes  one  point  abundantly  clear — that  is,  that  all  countries 
have  an  interest  in  the  prompt  negotiation  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty 
because  nuclear  proliferation  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  security 
of  all  States, 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  United  States  joined  as  a  sponsor  of 
resolution  A/C.1/L.416.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  would  hope  to 
participate  in  the  discussion  of  non-proliferatio'i  in  a  resumed  session 
of  the  twenty-second  General  As.sembly. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Cheprov)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonprolif¬ 
eration  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  December  15,  1967  ‘ 

Tho  Soviet  delegation  lias  already  drawn  attention  to  the  need  to 
speed  up  work  on  tlio  treaty  on  tho  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  We  have  stated  tlurt  wo  attnch  great  importance  to  negotiations 
on  this  subject  which  are  now  in  their  most  important  stage.  It  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  timeliness  luid  the  importajice  of  tliis  task 
to  prevent  further  proliferation  of  nuclear  Aveapons,  as  one  of  the 
important  (jucstions  touching  upon  European  and  international  secu¬ 
rity.  Any  increase  in  *hc  number  of  countries  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  or  obtaining  a'  ess  to  them  Avonld  greatly  increase  tension  in 
international  relations  and  also  increase  the  likelihood  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  Aveapons. 


8  Dooumsnfs  on  DUartnauient,  1906,  pp.  41)-59. 
'  A/C.l/PV.1553,  pp.  a3-75. 
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The  diinger  of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  threatens  all  States. 
It  threatens  the  nuclear  Powe.i-s  which  can  be  drawn  into  a  nuclear 
war  as  a  result  of  conflict  in  some  part  of  the  world.  They  threaten 
just  as  much  the  small  countries  as  was  recently  convincingly  pro\-od 
uy  the  report  of  the  Secret aiy-Gon oral  ^  on  the  eficct  of  the  jicssihle 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  from  which  all  people  .  without  exception, 
would  suffer.  To  the  peoples  of  Africa  the  significance  of  the  tivaty 
on  non-])roliferation  is  cletormincd,  for  instance,  by  the  fact  that  this 
would  create  an  obstacle  to  the  nuclear  arming  of  the  South  African 
racists,  who  in  alliance  with  the  West  German  revenge  seekere  work 
to  create  nuclear  weapons.  Tlio  Arab  countries  cannot  forget  the  State 
which  is  their  neighbour  and  whose  aggressive,  intentions  are  well 
known,  and  which  certainly  does  not  turn  its  back  upon  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  armament.  T)\o  conclusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty 
would  be  extremely  important  for  Europe  which  has  already  Icnnwn 
two  world  wai-s.  It  is  no  secret  that  in  the  Pcde,ral  Republic  of  Ger- 
inaujf  there  are  aggressive  i*evenge-seeking  forces  which  are  receiving 
support. 

Ine  key  to  this  objective  is  to  obtain  accos.s  to  the  most  terrifying 
weapons  of  our  time.  More  briefly,  general  interest  in  a  speedy  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nnclcnr  wejipons  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  All  this  was  confinned  last  year  by  the  General  Assembly  which 
justifiably  noted  that  an  inoivase  in  the  mimher  of  eoimtrios  possessing 
nuclear  weapons  “may  lead  to  the  aggravation  of  tensions  between 
States  and  tlio  risk  of  a  nuclear  war'’.® 

The  conclusion  of  a  tivaty  on  tlm  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  would  strengthen  general  security  and  contribiite  to  the  creation  of 
propitious  conditions  for  the  solution  of  other  disarmament  prohlem.'J, 
above  all,  nuclear  disarmament.  The  Soviet  delegation  has  often  under¬ 
lined  its  opinion  that  a  solution  of  the  proldem  of  the  non-proliferat  inn 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  not  a  goal  in  itself  but  a  linlc  in  a  cliain  of  other 
measures  do.signo,d  to  do  away  with  the  threat  of  a  nuelear  war. 

In  this  connexion,  may  I  recall  the.  statement  made  by  the  Obairmait 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR,  Mr.  Kosygin,  on  9  February 
this  year : 

We  consider  that  n  solution  of  itie  itroliliMn  of  iioii-iiroliferiUhni  of  nni  U  iir 
weniioiis  is  an  imi)ortant  step  towards  the  subsequent  nuelear  (lisaruianient  of 
StntoH.  Non-proliferation  is  not  a  means  for  the  present  micleai-wenpon  State's 
to  keep  their  sitceial  status  but  is  an  important  stnae  in  tlie  finhl  fur  mu  b'ar 
disarmament,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weaimns,  the  eoniplete  elimi¬ 
nation  of  them  from  the  arsenals  of  Slate.s  and  their  destruelion  and  the  ti^dit 
for  the  ce.ssatiou  of  the  production  of  those  weapons.  We  are  convineed  that,  in 
the  final  analysis,  it  will  be  possible  to  find  a  solution  to  tlie.se  prolilcm.-;  and 
thus  free  mankind  from  ttie  threat  hanging  over  it.‘ 

The  Fir.st  Committee,  is  seized  of  a  draft  re.solution  sjionsoi'erl  by 
fifteen  States  from  various  continents,  various  groujts  of  Stale.-,  iii- 
cludiug  the  Soviet  Union.®  This  draft  resolution  confirm.s  a  deei-ion 
previously  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  (juestion  of  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  draft  resolution  would  sliced 

’AtUe,  pp.  470-513. 

’  Docu>ne»t,i  on  Disarmamcnf,  lS6(i,  p.  7'IS. 

*  BNDC/PV.287,  p.  15  (variant  translation). 
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up  (ho  solution  of  this  question  in  present  conditions  und  conti'ilnitc 
to  the  .ichievement  of  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation.  We  ask  meinljers 
of  the  (Committee  to  support  such  a  decision. 

Ijast  year  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  a  decision 
noting  that,  with  a  view  to  continuing  international  negotiations  on  a 
treaty  for  tlio  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  is  necessary  for 
all  States  to  abstain  from  taking  stej)s  which  could  prevent  agreenient 
on  this  problem.  At  that  time  the  General  Assemuly  also  asked  all 
countries  of  the.  world  to  take  the  necessary  ste))s  lo  facilitate  the 
speediest  achievement  of  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  General  Assembl}'  called  upon  States  to  abstain  from 
any  measures  wdiich  would  make  it  more  diflicult  to  conclude  sucli  a 
tre<aty.*  That  appeal  retains  its  signilicance  today.  Negotiations  on  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  continued  in  the.  Eighteen-Na¬ 
tion  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  the  most  intensive  manner,  until 
yesterday  in  fact,  and  as  wo  are  told  in  the  interim  report  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee,  substantial  progress  has  been  made.’  This 
progress  is  the  result  of  intensive  oft'orts  made  over  several  years.  It 
redounds  to  the  credit  not  only  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  but  also  of  the  [General  Assembly  which  has  discussed 
the  problem  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  at  many  sessions 
and  adopted  many  important  decisions  in  this  conno.x ion. 

It  was  those  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  which  guided  the 
work  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  representing  various  continents  and  groups 
of  countries  took  into  account  the  de.sires  and  viewpoints  presented  by 
non-nuclear  countries  in  the  Assembly  concerning  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  non-proliferation. 

Of  all  measures  which  could  contribute  now  to  a  breaking  of  the 
nuclear  armaments  race,  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nucloar 
weapons  is  closest  to  achievement.  There  is  no  doubt  that  not  only 
present  but  future  generations  will  value  highly  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  on  tlie  non-proliferation  of  luu'lear  weapons  if  this  ineasure, 
which  is  important  for  international  peace  and  security,  is  carried 
to  a.  successful  conclusion.  A  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  would  also  open  up  iiew  horizons  in  the  field  of  peace¬ 
ful  iises  of  nuclear  energy  m  the  interests  of  mankind.  In  these  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  extremely  important,  as  provided  in  the  draft  rcsolut  ion 
of  the  fifteen  States,  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament  should  bo  enabled  to  conclude  its  work  on  a  draft  treaty 
and  that  States  should  not  do  anything  which  could  prevent  the  Com¬ 
mittee  from  cariying  out  its  responsible  task.  In  the  draft  resolution 
there  is  a  clear-cut  deadline,  that  is  to  say,  15  Marcli  lOfiR,  for  a  full 
report  on  this  problem  from  the  Eigliteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament.  Without  such  a  report  it  would  bo  senseless  to  try  under 
present  conditions  to  examine  the  question  of  non-proliferation  of  nu- 
olenr  weapon.^.  We  are  convinced  that  Members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  will  show  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  attitude  in  their  approach  to 
this  draft  resolution  by  supporting  it.  Such  a  position  would  be  in 


*  Dociimeti/s  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  G80-C87. 
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tlie  interests  of  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  non-proliferation  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  therefore  of  interest  to  all  tlie  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  connexion  with  the  agenda  item  entitled  “Non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons",  we  have  also  received  the  report  of  the  Preparatory 
Coininittee  for  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States.®  Our 
position  concerning  the  convening  of  this  conference  is  well  known  and 
we  do  not  intend  to  repeat  it.  However,  we  would  like  to  stress  once 
more  that  in  our  opinion  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  guaranteeing 
the  security  of  non-nuclear  countries  must  be  achieved  by  the  common 
efforts  of  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  States. 

We  ask  that  this  question  be  seriously  studied  because  the  opposition 
of  non-nuclear  Powere  to  nuclear  Powers  concerning  the  souition  of 
the  problem  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will  not  ensure 
the  success  of  that  Conference,  and  an  invitation  to  nuclear  Powers 
to  attend  this  Conference  without  the  right  to  vote  would  not  change 
anything  in  this  connexion. 

We  noted  the  concept  of  the  objectives  of  the  Conference  of  non¬ 
nuclear  States  given  by  those  wdio  initiated  it.  May  I,  in  this  con¬ 
nexion,  quote  part  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Pakistan,  Mr.  Pii-zada,  during  the  general  debate  at  the  present  session 
of  the  General  Assembly : 

Last  year  the  General  Assembly,  In  resolution  2153  B  (XXI),  deckled  to  con¬ 
vene  a  conference  of  non-nuclear-weniwn  States  to  consider  how  best  their 
security  can  be  guaranteed  against  nuclenr  threat  or  hlackninil.  Pakistan  has 
made  it  clear  that  tl»e  proposal  was  conceived  to  complement,  not  duplicate ;  to 
supplement  and  not  compete  with,  the  work  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Di.snrma- 
ment  Committee  on  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 

It  was  in  that  spirit  that  the  Preparatory  Committee  established  by  resolution 
2153  B  (XXI)  decided  to  await  developments  In  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarma¬ 
ment  Committee  as  long  ns  possible  before  commencing  its  task. 

Further,  the  Fox’eign  Minister  of  Pakistan  said : 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  report  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  that  it  has  tried 
its  best  to  ensure  that  the  non-miclenr-weapon  States  Conference  will  deliberate 
essentially  on  those  questions  which  arise  directly  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  but  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  treaty.' 

At  this  momii^’s  meeting  of  the  First  Committee^  the  repressentn- 
tives  of  Kenya,  Pakistan,  Malaysia  and  Ethiopia — it  we  understood 
them  correctly — again  expressed  the  same  conception  of  tlie  Confer¬ 
ence  of  7fon-Nuclear- Weapon  States  as  that  put  forward  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Minister  of  Pakistan. 

Thus,  it  apiiears  quite  clear  to  us  that  the  States  which  show  par¬ 
ticular  initiatii^e  in  the  matter  of  convening  a  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclo.ar-Weapon  States  do  not  consider  it  jiossihlo  for  this  Confer¬ 
ence  to  work  concurrently  with  the  Committee  of  Eighteen  or  in 
competition  with  it,  on  the  treaty  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  or  for  it  to  become  an  obstacle  on  the  way  to  the  conclusion 
of  such  a  treaty.  Therefore,  if  it  were  decided  to  convene  a  conference 
of  non-nuclear  weapons  States  in  March  1968,  as  suggested  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  such  a  step  would  give  rise  to 
serious  difficulties  conceniing  the  conclusion  or  work  on  the  ti’caty 
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on  tli6  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  would  run  counter 
to  the  concept  of  the  objectives  of  the  conference  of  non-nuclear-wenp- 
c  States  put  forward  by  those  who  themselves  look  the  initiative  in 
tills  matter.  It  would  riui  counter  to  the  decisions  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Kegarding  the  convening  of  tliis  conference  in  March  1968 — some¬ 
thing  which  the  Soviet  Union  categorically  opposes — the  advocates  of 
such  a  decision  prob.ably  do  not  stop  to  think  of  the  extremely  unfa¬ 
vourable  consequences  which  could  now  from  such  a  decision. 

Indeed,  as  a  result  of  this,  everything  that  has  already  been  achieveil 
through  the  arduous  negotiations  in  Genei  a  could  be  lost.  The  Soviet 
delegation  hopes  that  States  which  hold  dear  the  cause  of  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  international  peace  and  security  will  not  embark  on  such  a 
coiu'se. 

In  connexion  with  this  conference,  wo  consider  it  necessary  to  stress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  great  understanding  and  sympathy  with  the 
point  of  view  of  non-nuclear  States  in  disarmament  matters,  including 
nuclear  disarmament.  Our  readiness  to  take  these,  interests  into  ac¬ 
count  can  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
Soviet  Union  at  this  session  concerning  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weai>ons. 

The  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  in  this  matter  must  result  in 
nuclear  weapons,  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  being  totally  and  finally 
prohibited. 

Is  there  any  need  to  explain  in  this  room  the  importance  which  we 
have  attachec^  to  this  question  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  the.  eil’oils  we 
have  made  to  accelerate  it?  All  of  you  have  witnessed  this.  The  uon- 
miclear  countries  are  the  countries  o^  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America — our 
fraternal  socialist  countries — and  many  Euroi>eau  States  with  whicli 
the  Soviet  Union  has  good  and  frienaly  relations.  The  majority  of 
these  States  are  States  which  recently  cast  oil’  the  chains  of  colonial 
enslavementj  States  which  fight  inuxnialism  and  neo-colonialism. 

Co-operation  with,  and  support  for,  these  countries  and  peoples  who 
are  engaged  in  a  nation.''.!  libor.'ition  struggle  arc  keystones  of  tlic-  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Together  with  these  countries,  we  fight  for 
Ijcace  against  aggres,sion,  against  the  designs  of  colonialism  and  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  s{x*ediest  imssible  liquidation  of  the  shameful  colonial  sys¬ 
tem,  the  eradication  of  the  horrible  evil  of  racism,  for  progre.'^s,  free¬ 
dom  and  independence.  The  fight  for  disarmament  and  for  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  mmlenr  weapons  is  part  of  our  common  ell'ort  for 
international  ])oace  and  se<’uritv,  and  those  who  try  to  introduce  an 
element  of  discord  between  the,  Soviet  Union  and  onr  friends  in  Africa 
and  .Vsia  are  motivated  by  had  intentions;  they  are  guided  bv  selfish 
!niere.sts,  and  their  position  is  grist  to  the  mill  of  imperialism  and 
colonialism. 


To  conclude,  may  we  again  express  our  conviction  tliat  our  friends 
V  ill  have  full  understanding  for  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
tlial  all  States,  nuclear  and  non-miclear,  will  increase  their  efi'orl.s  to 
reach  the  objectives  whieh  are  so  important  for  tlie  wlioie  of  mankind. 
A  treaty  on  tlio  non-proliferation  of  miclear  weapons  is  a  step  towards 
disannamont,  towards  the  elimination  of  miclear  weapons,  towards 
freeing  the  peoples  from  the  horrors  of  a  nuclear  war. 
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Twenty-one  Power  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Conference 
of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  December  15,  1967  ^ 

'fhe  General  Assembly., 

RccalUng  resolution  2153  B  (XXI)  of  17  November  1966  by 
which  it  decided  tliat  a  Conference  of  Ncn-Nuclear-Weaiion  States  be 
convened  not  later  than  July  1968,= 

Having  eonsulcred  xvith  apj)reciatio7^  ihe  report  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  for  the  Conference  of  Non-N\ic]ear-'\Venpon  Stales 
(A/6817),= 

1.  Approves  the  recommendations  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
for  the,  Conferenco  of  the  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  ( A/6S17) : 

2.  Decides  to  convene  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon 
States  in  Geneva  from  11  March  1968  to  10  April  1968 ; 

3.  Decides  to  invite  non-nuclear- weapon  States  to  the  Conferenc-e; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  make  appropriate  arraiifte- 
ments  for  convening  the  Conferenco  and  for  participation  in  it  by 
nuclear  weapon  States,  if  they  so  desire,  anti  by  the  specialized  ageii- 
cies  concerned,  as  well  as  by  the  IAEA,  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Preparatoiy  Committee  for  the  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear- Weapon  States  (A/6817). 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Shevchenko)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1967  ‘ 


Today  the  Soviet  Union  delegation  would  like  to  state  briefly  its 
position  on  the  draft  resolutions  relating  to  disarmament  problems 
which  will  bo  voted  on  very  shortly. 

First  of  all,  we  deem  it  necessary  once  again  to  refer  to  the  di-aft 
resolution  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  of  which  our  del¬ 
egation  is  a  co-sponsor.=  Our  delegation  has  ah’cady  had  opportunity 
to  stress  that  it  is  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  practicality  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  prevention  of  further  proliferation  as  one  of  the  key 
problems  of  European  and  international  security.  It  is  obvious  tliat 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  countries  disposing  of  luclear  weapons, 
or  the  access  to  them  by  new  States  would  not  only  increase  tension 


'  A/O.1/L.420,  Dec.  15. 1907.  The  draft  resolution  was  cosponsored  by  Burundi, 
Chile,  Ghana,  Haiti.  Jamaica,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  DIberla,  Dibya,  Nepal,  Nigeria, 
Pakistan,  Peru,  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Sierra  I/!one,  Somalia,  Tunisia,  Uganda, 
United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  and  Zambia.  A  revised  version  of  the  resolution 
was  approved  as  pt  B  of  G.A.  resolution  2340  (XXII),  post,  p.  733.  Italy  became 
a  cosponsor  of  the  revised  resolution. 

'  Documents  on  Disarmament,  i966,  pp,  749-760. 

'Ante,  pp.  405-411. 

‘  A/C.1/PV.1554.  pp.  38-43. 

'Ante,  pp.  704-705. 
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ill  international  relations  init  would  also  greatly  increase  I  lie  threat 
of  a  nuclear  war. 

'Ihe  frntli  is  that  further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
create  threats  for  all  States — both  for  the  nuidear  I’owei-s  and,  to  no 
less  an  extent,  for  all  other  countries.  And  as  far  as  the  result  of  a 
nuclear  war  is  concerned,  as  is  authoritativelv  stressed  once  n<rain  in 
the  report,  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  ctYects  of  the  pos-ihle  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  all  countries,  without  exception,  would  sutler. 
'I'he  peoples  of  Africa  arc  concerned  about  impeding'  access  to  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  South  African  racists:  the  Arabs  cannot  fail  to  take 
ill'.-'  account  the  fact  that  Israel,  wliich  has  continued  its  aggression 
again.st  its  neighbours,  is  not  reliiKiuishiiig  the  possibility  of  access 
to  unclear  weapons,  'i'he  great  importance  of  agroen.eiit  on  non- 
lii'iiliferation  for  Europe,  whose  people  have  twice  in  thi-.  century  ex- 
lierienced  the  horrors  of  world  war,  is  obvious.  In  the.  Fedoral  Ko- 
]nihlic  of  Germany,  aggressive  and  revanchist  forces  are  sec-king 
access  to  this  most,  tlirentening  weapon. 

As  we  havG  alreadt'  pointed  out,  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would  reduce  international 
tension  and  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  favourable  conditions 
for  tlie  solution  of  other  problems  of  disarm.unent,  first  and  foremost 
mi.'lear  disarmament.  The  Soviet  ITnion  has  repeatedly  stressed  that  it 
regards  tlie  solution  of  the  problem  of  non-jiroliferation,  not  ns  an  end 
in  itself,  but  ns  n  link  in  %  chain  of  measures  designed  to  eliminate 
the  threat  of  nucleai  war.  That  is  why  wo  support  and  w  ill  vote  in 
favour  of  the  draft  resolution  which  calls  upon  the  Eiglitecn-Nation 
Conmiitteo  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  need  to  move  forward  towards  the 
finnl  goal:  general  and  complete  disarmament.’ 

The  need  for  all  States  Membeis  of  the  United  Nations  to  bend 


tlieir  ert’orts  in  order  to  achieve  general  and  complete  disarmament 
follows  from  many  General  As.seinbly  resolutions;  it  is  also  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  requirements  of  international  law,  of  which  the  principle 
of  disarmajncid  lias  become  ono  of  tlie  cornoi-stones.  Tlie  Com- 


niittco  must  also  speed  up  its  examination  of  such  matters  as  (he 
elimination  of  foreign  military  bases  and  the  banning  of  underground 
tests.  Our  delegation  will  therefore  vote  in  favour  of  the  draft  resolii- 
tioiis.-'  We,  as  is  well  known,  have  sought  with  all  our  energies  a  solu- 
tidii  to  the  problem  of  the  use  of  imdear  weapons— this  means  of 
m.ass  destruction — the  use  of  which,  as  pointed  out  in  the  General 
Assembly  Declaration  adopted  in  1901,®  would  be  contrary  to  the 
standards  and  principles  of  contemporary  international  law  and  a 
criino  against  mankind  and  civilization. 

The  General  Assembly  this  year,  at  the  initiative  of  the  Soviet 
I’ninn,  has  already  adopted  an  important  resolution  in  wliich  the 
conviction  is  expressed  of  the  need  to  speed  up  the  solution  cf  the 
problem  of  the  banning  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  appropi’iato  convention.® 


B  of  G.A.  resolution  2342  (XXII),  post,  pp.  730-731. 

‘I.e,,  G.A.  resolutions  2343  (XXH)  and  2344  (XXII),  post,  pp,  731-732. 
‘Documents  on  Disannament,  1061,  pp.  648-650. 

'  Ante,  pp.  626-627. 
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But  it  is  clear  to  all — as  we  have  already  pointed  out. — that,  among 
the  measures  that  could  contribute  at  this  point  to  slowing  down  the 
arms  race,  the  non-proliferation  treaty  is  the  closest  to  implementa¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  not  only  our  generation  but  future  generations  will 
highly  appreciate  the  conclusion  of  this  non-proliferation  treaty.  This 
important  step  will  be  rapidly — and  I  stress  the  word  rapidly — 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  if  all  States — nuclear  and  non¬ 
nuclear — will  join  in  the  elforts  for  an  early  achievement  of  this  aim. 
That  is  why  it  is  important,  as  is  provided  for  in  the  dreft  resolution 
of  which  tKe  Soviet  Union  is  a  co-sponsor,  to  enable  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  to  complete  the  drafting  of  this  treaty. 

In  this  resolution  a  deadline  is  set — 15  Mareh  1968— ^for  the  sub¬ 
mission  by  the  Committee  of  a  comprehensive  report.  This  is  a  dead¬ 
line  which  wo  regard  as  reasonable  and  realistic.  Of  course,  it  will  bo 
nectissary  to  intensify  the  talks  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee,  in 
order  to  meet  this  deadline. 

Then,  the  report  of  the  Committee,  under  this  i-esolution,  will  have 
to  be  examined  at  the  resiuncd  twenty-second  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  is  the  broadest  forum  of  the  United  Nations  Orga¬ 
nization. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  calling  of  a  conference  of  non-nuclear 
Powers,  the  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  express  its  apnreciation 
to  the  co-sponsors  of  the  resolution  on  this  subject  ’  for  tne  under¬ 
standing  they  have  shown,  their  goodwill  and  their  desire  to  contribute 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  non-proliferation.  The  Soviet  del¬ 
egation,  for  its  part,  is  prepared  to  meet  halfway  the  wishes  of  the 
peoples  of  Afi'ica,  Asia  and  Latin  Americs.  and  to  support  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  if  it  is  envisaged  that  this  Conference  will  be  called  in  August 
or  September  1968. 

As  the  Soviet  delegation  has  already  stated,  we  note  with  great 
satisfaction  that  the  initiative  of  Poland — our  brother  socialist  coun¬ 
try — has  produced  positive  results,  and  that  the  draft  resolution  ap¬ 
proving  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  consequences  of 
the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  gathered  such  impressive  sup¬ 
port®  We  support  and  will  vote  in  favour  of  tliis  draft. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  a  few  words  regarding  chemical  and  bac¬ 
teriological  weapons.  This  question  is  of  considerable  political  impor¬ 
tance  and  that  is  why  wo  are  very  grateful  to  the  repi’esontative  of 
Hungary,  Ambassador  Csatorday,  for  the  great  efforts  made  in  order 
to  reach  a  consensus  in  the  Committee.  Wo  welcome  the  fact  that  the 
representative  of  Malta  is  not  prossing  his  draft.®  This  is  right,  this  is 
a  correct  step  which  corresponds  to  the  interests  of  all  peoples. 

In  this  connexion,  wo  deem  it  our  duty  to  recall  that  the  General 
Assembly  in  resolution  2162  B  (XXI)  called  upon  all  States  whicli 
had  not  done  so  to  date  to  accede  to  the  Geneva  Piotocol  of  1925  on 
the  prohibitior.  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.’®  This  call 


’  Supra. 

•The  draft  resolution  w.is  identical  rvith  pt.  A  of  0,A.  rcsolutinn  2.942  (XXII), 
post,  pp,  729-730. 

“Ante,  pp.  025-020. 

“The  resolution  npponr.s  in  Vocument.'i  on  Disarmament,  1066.  pp.  708-799. 
For  the  Geneva  protocol,  see  Disannann^nt  and  Security;  A  Collection  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  1919-55,  pp.  109-170. 
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I'oiimiiis  in  force  and  ve  hope  that  it  will  be  hearkened  to.  Wo  are  not 
afraid  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  number  of  African  countries — for 
instance,  Madagascar,  (ihana,  Niger,  Sierra  Leone,  Tunisia — have  re¬ 
acted  to  the  call  of  the  General  Assembly  and  in  1907  acceded  to  the 
Geneva  Protocol. 

Now,  what  about  others?  What  about  those  Stales  which  have  not 
done  this  yet?  I  think  that  they  too  should  not — they  are  not  entitled 
to — ij^nore  the  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  this  subject. 

It  IS  obvious  that  one  must  with  all  energy  struggle  against  the  use 
of  all  means  of  mass  destruction,  nuclear  weapons — ns  well  ns  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons — which  nowadays  are  being  used  against 
the  people  of  Viet  Nam. 

In  those  final  stages  of  discussion  in  the  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment,  the  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  call  upon  all  States  to  siieak 
up  with  even  greater  energy  against  the  armaments  race  and  for  the 
elimination  of  weapons  of  mass  de.  truction,  for  an  early  solution  of 
the  problems  of  disarmament,  wliich  are  ripe,  so  that  atomic  energy, 
biology  and  cheinisti’y  may  serve  not  war,  but  peace  and  the  welfare  or 
peopl^. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  18, 
1967  ‘ 

I  should  like,  at  the  outset,  to  identify  the  United  States  delegation 
with  the  statomonts  that  have  been  made  both  by  you  ■•.if  and  other 
moinbers  of  tlie  Committee  over  the  tragic  and  untime-iy  death  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  I  can  do  no  more  than  say  that  we 
have  lost  a  friend,  and  we  feel  that  eveiyone  in  this  room  has  lost  a 
friend. 

I  am  intervening  now,  reserving  my  right  to  intervene  later  on 
draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.416  *  and  L.  420,®  but  I  thought,  in  view  of 
the  relatively  early  nature  of  the  hour — I  have  some  explanations  of 
vote  to  make  on  some  other  resolutions — that  I  might  make  those  now. 

We  have  also  before  us  draft  resolutions  A/C.1/L.413  and  L.419, 
both  under  the  item  “Question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament”. 
I  think  the  remarks  that  have  ali'eady  been  made  in  the  plenary  cover 
the  positions,  at  least  on  tlroso  I'csolutions.  However,  I  should  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.l/ 
Ij.414,  relating  to  a  comprehensive  test-ban.^  My  delegation  supported 
resolution  2163  (XXI)  at  last  year’s  session,®  and  we  will,  of  course, 
vote  in  favour  of  the  present  draft  resolution,  which  we  find  a  con¬ 
structive  appi'oach  to  tlie  problem. 


'  A/C.1/PV.1B5-1,  up.  53-37. 

*  Ante,  pp.  704-70r>. 

'  Ante,  p.  714. 

*  G.A.  resolution  2343  (XXII ),  post,  p.  731. 

“  Documents  (»>  Dtsannament,  1066,  pp.  803-803. 
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As  tho  nieiiiliors  of  (his  Ccminittee  all  know,  the  United  Stiitos 
strongly  sniiports  tlie  conclusion  of  an  aclequatoly  vcriliod  cojmpre- 
hensivc  test  ban.  Hut,  while  we  agree  with  the  repi’csentative  of 
Sweden  that  tlic  debate  this  year  in  Geneva  on  the  comprehensive 
test-ban  was  useful  and  constructive,  we  regret  thnt  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  that  n  comprehensive  Icst-bnu  wouhi  be  a  sufliciontly  stable  in¬ 
strument  unless  It  included  a  provision  allowing  a  certain  number  of 
on-site  inspections. 

In  this  connexion,  however,  I  should  like  to  |ioint  out  tiuit  every  time 
we  debate  the  question  of  extending  (he  limited  test-ban  Treaty  '  to 
cover  un<lergroiuul  tests,  we  lind  ourselves  in  this  (diamber  confrontc.l 
witli  assertions  and  counter-as.sertions  about  whether  national  means 
of  detection  and  iilentilication  are  adequate  to  verify  compliance  with¬ 
out  on-site  inspection.  Tho  weight  of  scientific  opiiiion  in  the  United 
States  is  that  national  means  amne  are  not  adequate  for  this  purpose 
and  that  on-site  inspections  are  nece-ssary.  Other  nations  apparoiUly 
have  a  diil'erent  view.  We  have  heard  clill'crent  views  expressed  in  tiiis 
chamber  in  the  last  two  rveeks. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  obvious  and  simple  «ohiiion  to  a  prob¬ 
lem,  when  wen.re  debating  a  scientific  fact,  would  be  to  gel  t  lie  .scientists 
of  our  various  countries  together,  in  order  that  they  could  come  to 
some  consensus  by  which  we  might  all  he  guided.  1  i!o  not  wisli  to 
belabour  the  ppi'ut,  but  merely  to  remind  the  Commit  tee  that  on 
numerous  occasions  tlie  United  Slates  has  proposed  tins  very  oour.se  of 
action.  Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  has  repeatediv  rejected  this 
proposal.  It  is  the  view  of  my  delegation,  nevorthele-s.  ffiat  nut  i1  liunc 
IS  a  consensus  in  llio  scieutilio  comimmity,  the  world-wide  seicntilii' 
community,  concerning^  this  question:  wiiefher  national  capnlulitie' 
to  verify  compliance  with  a  comprehensive  tCvSt  ban  are  .satisfaincry 
or  whether  they  are  not  satisfactory — and  this  is  a  scientific  que.stion 
on  which  it  should  he  possible  (o  exchange  views-  uni  il  we  olitain  such 
a  consensus,  wo  will  continue  to  argue  profiflessly  here  and  in  other 
forums  on  how  to  achieve  a  complete  han^ — notwit'listaiuling  our  enm- 
inon  de.sirc  to  oht  ain  one. 

Now,  we  continue  to  sujiport  elVorls  towards  improved  verliicaiion 
by  seismic  mean.s;  weeontmue  to  lind  useful  the  Swedi.sh  initiative  lor 
thonuclear  detection  club.' This  concept  levs  received  mention  in  opera¬ 
tive  paragraph  3  of  tlm  present  rosolulion  and  my  Govenimenl  will 
bo  happy  to  mako  whatever  contributions  it  ca.n  toward  improving  our 
knowledge  of  the  techniques  of  seismic  detection  through  tim  exchengo 
of  information. 

It  of  coiu'se  goc-s  without  saving  that  my  delegation  mpports  the 
call  in  operative  i)aragraph  '1  tor  the.  svis]iension  of  nuclear  v  ‘'a]ion< 
tests  in  all  environmer.ls,  hut  I  wish  to  make  dear  that  in  the  light  of 
my  Govermnent’s  position  on  this  matter  we  must  talce  this  call  to 
mean  the  suspension  of  tests  pursuant  to  an  adequately  verified  treaty 
banning  tho  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  all  envii’onmetits. 

I  would  like  to  comment  quite  kneflY  on  draft  resolution  A/C.l/ 
L.418  relating  to  the  elimination  of  foreign  military  bases  in  tho  coun- 


•  laos.  p|..  291  2»3. 

'  ibui.,  lor,:,.  1  .-m  3i*a. 
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(Ill's  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.'*  Quite  briefly,  the  United 
JStates  ivill  abstain  on  this  draft,  resolution.  Altliongli,  as  a  mailer  of 
policy,  till'.  United  Slates  does  not  reject  the,  consideration  of  any  r-eri- 
ons  arms  control  and  disarmament  jirojio^al  put  forth  by  any  nation,  it 
does  not  consider  this  proposal  a  useful  subject  for  discussion  in  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Comniittco  on  Disartnameni  on  an  urgent  basis.  It  is 
not  an  arms  control  measure  as  such  and,  as  we  have  seen  time  and  time 
a.gain.  a  resolution  of  this  natuie  does  aoihing  iiioie  than  pro\  ide 
a  basis  for  prolitless  polemics  and  propaganda  exchanges  which  con¬ 
sume  time  hadly  needed  in  both  the  Eighteen-Nation  Uommittee  on 
Ijisarinainent  and  this  body  for  important  and  serious  proposals. 


Statement  by  the  Pakistani  Representative  (Shahi)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  18, 
1967  ' 

Before  I  speak  on  draft  resolutions  A/  C.1/'L.41C  ^  and  L.'120,®  ni.iy 
I  expre^  my  delegation’s  decj^iost  symitathy  and  condolences  to  the 
distinguished  representative  of  Australia  and  the  Australian  delega¬ 
tion  on  the  great  and  tragic  loss  tliey  have  suffered  through  the  death  of 
Prime  Minister  HiuoUrHolt.  As  a  fellow  inembor  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  as  a  country  situated  in  the  region  of  South  Asia,  Pakistan 
has  (levolopeil  close  relation.s  with  Australia.  In  particular,  co-opera- 
tioii  hei  ween  our  I  wo  couutrii'M  for  economic  development  ha.s  made  us 
partner.'!  in  the.  promotion  of  the  object ivc.s  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  economic  field.  Ileticc,  we  follow  with  close  interest  developments 
and  event,'!  in  Aust  ralia.  Australia's  loss  in  the.  deatli  of  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Holt  isaho  fell  in  Pakistan. 

In  my  statenii'iii  on  item  '28  (a)  and  (b)  of  our  agenda,  I  said  to  this 
Committee  on  lo  December  chat : 

T!io  site.i'.tien  fiitinp  tlie  licueml  Assciiit'l.v  is  liint  tin*  mioieni'  Powers  in 
tlie  I'tXDL’  CDiiskli'i'  t’int  tlii-.v  slioulU  bo  given  more  time  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  aon-iiroliferiitinii  treaty.  It  would  apiicai'  they  nro  cmirulent  of  being  alile 
to  reaeli  iieeoi'd  aniimg  thei'.iselve.s  by  15  March  and  would  therefore  prefer  that 
diseiKssions  on  .security  gnaraiUees  and  oilier  snhjeets  on  tlie  iirovisionnl  agenda 
of  tile  non  nucloar-weaihin  States  conference  should  not  take  place  before  the 
ilnal  draft  of  tin-  irealy  is  presented  lo  (he  General  Assi'iubly.  On  Ihc  other  hand. 
Iheie  is  great  weight  beliind  the  view  tliat  the  eor'’''renee  should  he  held  in 
Miiii'li-Aliril  as  reconmU'iuled  by  tiic  rrt'[iaratory  Coininitlee. 

Several  delegations,  ineluding  my  own,  are  at  presi'iit  engaged  in  intensive 
eoiisidlalions  lo  ir.v  to  lii'idge  the  gulf,  if  iio.ssible.  We  wish  to  avoid  any  im- 
nei'e,ssar,v  eonllie!  of  \  iews  or  interests.  Any  olijective  eoniieeted  wilh  dis- 
nriiiaiaem'  eaiiuoi  he  m  liieved  evi'i'iit  wilh  good  will.’ 

Since  tliixt  time  we  liiive  been  coiitiiiuiug  iiiteiisive  coiisiiltai i'Ui-, 
As  a  result  of  the  constructive  initiative  of  Auibassador  Vinci  of 
Italy,,  meefiiigg  have  been  held  between  the  negotiating  group  con- 

‘  I.e.,  G..t,  resolution  2!!  14  i  XXII  i,  !'•  732. 

'  A./r.l  •’V.l.or).",.  lip.  Kb  2II, 

^  pp.  T0‘t— TO,”. 

Mate.  ji.  VI 1. 

'  A/t'.l/l’V.  1,552,  lip.  tlS  ,3.->, 
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sisting  of  Kenya,  Nigeria,  (Miile  ami  l^ikisian,  tlesiguaied  by  llie 
twenty-one  co-sponsora  of  draft  resolution  A/C-i/L.-fiiO  and  the  two 
co-Chairmen  of  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament,  and  also  a  representative  group  of  tlio  ENDC, 
namely,  Italy,  Brazil,  Mexico,  India  and  lioinania. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  gratification  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
exchanges  of  views,  which  have  been  taking  place  in  a  spirit  of  good 
will,  understandiiig,  eincerit}-  and  candour,  as  reported  by  the 
representative  of  Kenya,  it  has  been  possible  to  reach  complete  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  “package  deal”  under  wmich  the  Soviet  Union  ancl  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  other  co-sponsors  of  draft  resolution 
A/C.1/Ij.416,  will  support  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.420,  which  calls 
for  a  conference  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  and,  in  turn,  the  co¬ 
sponsors  of  draft  resolution  A/O.1/L.420  will  support  draft  re^du- 
tion  A/C.1/L.416. 

In  order  to  make  this  “package  deal”  possible,  it  has  become  neces¬ 
sary  for  both  sides  to  agree  to  revise  their  respective  resolutions 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  accommoilation.  Let  me  brieliv  comment  on  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  two  draft  resolutions. 

The  co-Chairmcn  of  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament,  namely,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  have  extended  a  categorical  undertaking  to  tlie  twenty-one 
co-sponsors  of  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.420  that  they  will  support 
the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  regardless  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  negotiations  in  the  ENDC  which  are  to  be  i-esumed  in 
January  next  year,  and  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  resumed 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  soon  after  the  ENDC  report  is 
presented. 

In  return,  the  co-sponsors  of  draft  resolution  Ij.420  have  agreed 
to  reschedule  the  timing  of  the  Confei’ence  of  Non-Nuclear  Weapon 
States  originally  fixed  for  11  March  to  10  April  1968,  as  stipulated 
in  draft  resolution  L.420,  to  August/September  1968.  The  exact  dates 
for  the  Conference  will  need  to  be  fixed  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretariat.  For  this  purpose,  the  negotiating  groun  of  the  twenty-one 
sponsors  of  draft  ro.solution  L.420  would  like  the  feecretariat  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  precise  dates  in  August/September  1968  which  may  be  in¬ 
serted  in  draft  resolution  A/C.l,/L.420/Rev.l  by  the  time  the.  General 
Assembly  is  prepared  to  act  on  the  report  of  this  Committee  on  tho 
tl'  anuamont  question.’ 

In  the  negotiations,  it  was  made  clear  to  the  two  co-Chairmen, 
and  tho  representative  group  of  the  Eight een-Natio'  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  by  the  negotiating  group  on  belialf  oi  the  co-sponsors 
of  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.420,  that  if  tho  sequence  of  conference,s 
insisted  upon  by  the  nuclear  Powers — namely,  negotiations  in  tho 
ENDC,  resumed  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear- Weapon  States  and  tlio  twenty-tl^ird  regular  session  of  tho 
General  Assembly — if  this  sequence  of  conferences  is  to  be  maintained, 
it  is  imperative  that  a  deadline  should  be  fixed  in  draft  rcsoiiition 
A/C.  1/L.41C  for  tin  submission  of  the  report  of  the  ENDC  so  th.at 


“III  its  revised  form,  this  draft  rosolntion  was  approved  as  pt.  B  of  G.A. 
resolution  2346  (XXII),  pos(.  p.  733, 
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Ihu  resuiiied  twenty-second  session  of  the  General  Assembly  may 
be  called  well  before  August-September  1908,  when  the  Conference 
of  Non-Xuclcar-AVeapon  States  is  due  to  convene. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  on  belialf  of  the  twenty-one  co-sponso?’s 
of  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.-1-20  that  if  the  date  mentioned  in  opera¬ 
tive  paragraph  2  of  draft  resolution  A/C.1/Ij.416,  namely,  15  Marcli 
1908,  for  the  submission  of  a  full  report  on  the  jiegotiations  on  a  draft 
treaty  was  deleted  it  could  lead  to  a  situation  in  which  the  ENDC 
might  not  submit  its  report  until  much  later,  thereby  necessitating 
a  delay  in  convening  a  resumed  session.  The  delay  could  conceivably 
be  so  long  as  to  prevent  consideration  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
in  the  resumed  session,  before  tlie  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon 
States  is  conv  ned  in  August-September  19C8. 

It  is  indee-;  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  this  consideration  urged 
l)y  the  negotiating  group,  weighed  with  the  co-Chairmen  of  the 
Conference  of  the  ENDC  and  that  they  have  agreed  in  the  revised 
version  of  their  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/L.416)  to  maintain  the  dead¬ 
line,  namely  15  March,  for  the  submission  of  the  report  of  the  ENDC.“ 

In  this  context,  it  is  our  duty  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  to 
the  representatives  of  Italy,  Ih’azil  and  the  other  mombers  of  the 
ENDC,  and  to  Chile,  who  have  agreed  not  to  insist  on  tlie  deletion 
of  15  March  as  the  deadline  for  the  submission  of  the  report  of  tlie 
ENDC  t'U  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 

'ruriiiiig  to  the  other  clianges  that  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
sides,  it  may  also  be.  mentioned  that  I  lie  last  paragraph  of  draft  resolu- 
lion  -V/C.r/L.-HtJ  has  been  so  amended  as  to  make  it  clear  beyond  any 
possible  doubt  that  the  resumed  session  of  (he  General  Assembly,  will 
consider  only  the  report  of  tlie  ENDC.  The  re.sunied  session  will  not 
consider  tlie  report  of  tlie  Preparatory  (’oniniittee  for  the  Conference 
(if  Non-Nuclear-AVeapon  States'  as  part  of  its  agenda.  Hence,  the 
(loncral  Assembly's  adoption  of  draft  resolution  A/C.l/L.4-20,  Rev.l 
would  mean  that  all  action  on  the  Preparatory  Committee's  report  to 
eonveno  the  Conference  has  been  completed  at  this  session,  and  that  the 
Conference  will  bo  convened  in  August -September  IU<58,  regard  ie.'^s 
of  the  outcome  of  negotiations  on  the  uon-pruliferution  treaty  in  tlie 
ENDC,  and  regardless  of  the  discussions  on  (hat  outcome  in  the  re¬ 
sumed  fossinn  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Now,  1  would  like  to  give  my  delegation's  comments  on  parayaplis 
8  and  4  of  revised  draft  rc.solution  A/C.l/L,420. 

In  regard  to  paragraph  <i.  wo  consider  that  the  original  veisioii, 
namely  “I>o<-ide,s  to  invite  iioii-nuclear-weapoii  .States  lo  the  C'oiifer- 
once”,' relied s  more  faithfully  the  concept  of  the  composition  of  the 
Conference  as  conceived  by  my  delegation  when  it  initiated  a  proposal 
last,  year  to  bring  together  all  the  noii-iiucleai’-weapon  eountries,  so 
that  they  may  hariiioiiizo  their  views  and  coiuert  their  eO'ort.s  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  \  ital  security  ami  other  interests  in  the  context  of  the 
iiuperati\e  need  to  prevent  the  further  spivad  of  nuclear  weupon.s. 
Flirt liennore,  the  language  in.  the  original  vension  of  draft  resolution 
L.  120,  conforms  to  the  spirit  of  ix'soiution  2030  (XX)  adopted 


“III  its  revised  form,  this  driift  re.soliitioii  was  approved  ns  pt.  A  ot  G.A. 
resolution  2346  (XXII),  post,  pn,  732-Y83. 

'  Ante,  pp.  405-111. 
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at  the  twontietli  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  29  No¬ 
vember  1965,  to  convene  a  confei'ence  of  all  countries  of  the  worUl  to 
discuss  disarmament.  Operative  paragraph  1  of  that  resolution  reatls 
as  follows : 

Etulorscs  tlie  pro|x>sal  adopted  at  tlie  Second  Conference  of  Heads  of  State  or 
Government  of  Non-Aligned  Conntries,  bold  at  Cairo,  in  JOfrl,  on  the  convening 
of  a  world  disarmament  conference  to  which  all  countries  would  he  invited. 

That  is  the  text  of  operative  paragraph  1  of  i-esolution  2030  (XX) 
adopted  at  the  twentieth  session  by  the  General  Assembly.’* 

However,  majority  opinion  among  the  twenty-one  sponsors  of  draft 
resolution  A/C.1/L.420  favour's  the  revised  vei'sion  or  operative  para¬ 
graph  3  which  reads: 

Decides  to  invite  non-nuclear  weapon  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  specialized  agencies  and  the  IAEA,  to  the  Conference. 

While  the  Pakistan  delegation  has  every  tiesii'o  to  defer  to  the  view 
of  the  jnajority  on  this  question  especially  in  view  of  the  agreement  on 
the  “package  deal”,  based  on  mutually  acceptable  amendments  to  draft 
resolutions  A/C.1/L.416  and  L.420,  my  delegation  is  constrained  by 
the  implications  of  the  revised  text  of  operative  paragraph  3  of  draft 
resolution  A/C.l/L.420/Kev.l,  to  maintain  its  position  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  Conference  of  Xon- Nuclear- Weapon  States  sliould  be  convened 
on  a  universal  basis,  as  envisaged  in  the  original  text  of  draft  rc.solu- 
tion  A/C..I/L.420  and  not  a  restrictive  one  as  sought  by  draft  re.solution 
L.420/K6V.1. 

We  shall  therefore  vote  on  operative  paragraph  3  accoi'dingly. 

Turning  now  to  operative  paragraph  4  of  draft  resolution  L.420/ 
Kev.l,  we  consider,  sjoeaking  again  on  belialf  of  my  own  delegation, 
that  the  revised  text  which  is  an  abridged  version  of  the  original  para¬ 
graph,  in  effect  means  exactly  the  same  lus  the  original  one.  We  firmly 
maintain  that  no  kind  of  onus  should  be  placed  on  a  nuclw.r-weapon 
Power  to  participate  in  tlie  Conference  if  it  does  not  desire  to  do  so. 

On  the  question  of  therepre-sentation  of  China  in  the  United  .Nations 
and  all  international  conferences,  Pakistan  must  once  again  reiterate  its 
firm  view  tliat  only  the  Goveninient  of  tlio  People's  Rciniblic  of  China 
is  entitled  to  represent  China  in  all  international  organizations,  con¬ 
ferences  and  meetings. 

The  Pakistan  delegation  is  happy  that  draft  resolution  A/C.l/ 
L.420/Kov.l  has  gained  the  supjxn-t  of  all  sections  of  opinion  in  this 
Committee.  Ever  since  Pakistan  firet  proi>osed  the  idea  of  a  coiiforence 
of  non-nuclear-weapon  countries,  and  through  all  the  doubts  and  hesi¬ 
tations  that  we  noticed  and  the  op]>ositiou  that  we  encountered  along 
the  way,  my  delegation  remained  confident  that  the  tremendous  stake 
of  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  in  questions  aft’oeting  their  security 
would  win  recognition  in  the  ■'ud.  To  the  extent  that  the  recognition 
will  bo  accorded  in  the  Committee’s  proceedings  today — in  jjarticular, 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  State.s — we  feel  gratified.  Their 
categorical  declaration  of  support,  regardless  of  negotiations  in  the 


’  Doctoiiciila  on  Diaarmamctil,  19G5,  p.  585.  For  the  Cairo  proposal,  see  ihid.. 
196/,,  p.  445. 
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EXDC  and  rt'^gardless  of  the  discussions  in  the  I'esumod  session,  for  the 
{.'onferonce,  brings  great  accession  of  strength  to  the  efforts  of  the 
non-nuclear-v\mpon  States  to  hold  the  Conference  and  to  make  its 
deliberations  fruitful  and  constructive. 

This  result  cannot  but  give  the  greatc'st  satisfaction  to  Pakistan. 
Last  3’ear,  in  pursuance  of  President  Ayub  Khan’s  objective  of  safe¬ 
guarding  the  security  interests  of  non-nuclear- weapon  States,  the  For¬ 
eign  Minister  of  Pakistan  proposed  in  the  General  Assembly  the 
convening  of  a  conference  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  A  resolution 
was  adonted  last  year  by  48  votes  in  favour,  1  against  and  59  absten¬ 
tions.®  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  abstained.  The  number 
of  abstentions  last  j'oar  made  us  redouble,  our  efforts  to  secure  greater 
support  for  the  Conference  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are  now  support¬ 
ers  of  the  Conference  is  profoundly  welcome  to  Pakistan,  as  is  the 
massive  fact  that  there  will  be  unanimous  support  from  all  Member 
States  for  the  Conference. 

It  only  remains  for  my  delegation  to  record  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Chairman  and  meiiibers  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  their 
valuable  report,  to  the  two  co-Chairmen  of  tlie  ENDC,  namely  the 
United  Htates  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  particular,  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Kuznetsov  and  Jirstice  Goldberg;  to  the  members  of  the 
ENDC,  to  the  co-^onsors  of  draft  resolution  A/C,l/L.416  and  draft 
resolution  A/C.l/Lr.42_0,  and  to  the  representative  of  Italy,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Vinci,  for  promoting  meetings  between  the  negotiatilig  group  of 
the  sponsors  of  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.420  and  the  co-Chairinen  and 
membei-s  of  the  ENDC.  And  finally,  we  extend  our  grateful  thanks 
to  all  tlioso  delegations  who,  from  the  very  finst  Iiour,  had  faith  in  a 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-AVeapon  States  and  gave  steadfast  .sup¬ 
port  to  the  delegation  of  Pakistan. 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  the  First  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly,  December  18, 1967  ‘ 

I  take  particular  pleasuix'  in  appearing  before  the  Committee  today 
to  express  the  full  and  wholclieaided  support  of  my  delegation  for 
both  draft  resolutions  which  are  before  the  Committee:  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  A/C.1/U.416  as  revised,^  and  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.420  as 
revi.sed.® 

I  shoiild  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  appreciation  of  my 
delegation  to  all  who  liave  participated  in  the  ootmultations  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  last  week-end  to  arrive  at  a  broad  consensus  of 
views  concerning  both  draft  resolutions.  All  who  participated  in  tlieso 
consultations  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  constructive  results 
whioli  have  flowed  from  tb.ese  consultations,  and  if  I  name  only  a  few 


"Ibid.,  J06G,  pp.  74S)-7.50. 

■  A/C.1/PV.1555,  pi>,  20-31. 

“Pt.  A  of  G.A.  resolution  2.34fi  (XXII),  post,  pp.  7,32-73.3. 
'  Pt.  B  of  G.A.  resjolutlon  2340  ( XXII ) ,  post,  p.  733. 
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it  is  not  to  omit  by  name  the  others  who  participated,  but  r.vj’  ply  to 
indicats  in  their  persons  the  co-operation  of  all. 

I  should  like  to  express  the  appreciation  of  my  delegation  to  Am¬ 
bassador  Nabwera,  the  Chairman  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for 
tire  Confci’ence  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  to  Ambassador  Shahi, 
to  Ambassador  Vinci,  to  our  co-Chairman  of  ENDC,  to  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Kuznetsov  and  to  the  other  members  of  ENDC — both  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear — who  particip^ated  in  the  discussions,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Preparatory  Committee.  These  were  prolonged  and 
serious  discussions.  In  the  course  of  them,  as  many  of  you  know. 
Minister  Garcia  Robles  of  Mexico  played  a  constructive  and  very 
important  part. 

In  those  discussions,  on  behalf  of  my  Government,  I  stated  that  we 
would  categorically  support  the  calling  of  a  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear-Weapon  States  at  a  time  to  be  set  in  the  period  A^ust- 
Septembor  1968,  regardless  of  what  action  is  taken  at  the  ENDCj  and 
regardless  of  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  at  a  resumed  session  of 
the  twenty-second  General  Assembly.  I  wish  in  this  Committee  to 
repeat  that  categorical  assurance,  and  to  say  that  this  is  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  draft  resolut  ion  A/C.l/L.420/Rov.l  wliich 
is  before  this  Committee. 

In  general,  as  has  been  stated  by  Ambassador  Shalri  correctly,  this 
is  a  “package  deal”  on  the  part  oi  those  who  participated  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  I  undemtand  it  to  be  such,  and  regard  it  to  be  so.  The 
relationship  between  the  resumed  session,  provided  for  in  document 
A/C.l/L.416/Re,‘.l,  and  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Wcapon 
States,  decided  upon  in  document  A/C.l/L.420/Rev.l,  is  apparent 
from  the  two  drafts.  As  the  two  drafts  provide,  A/C.l/Ij.416/Rev.l 
calls  for  a  full  report  from  the  ENDC  to  the  General  Assembly  on  or 
before  15  March.  Following  receipt  of  this  report,  “appropriate  oon- 
.sultations”,  as  the  draft  resolution  explicitly  states,  will  be  initiated  in 
accordance  with  our  rules  of  procedure  on  the  setting  of  an  early  d<ate 
after  15  March  1968  for  the  resumption  of  the  twenty-second  session 
to  consider  item  28(a) :  “Non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons;  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament”.  I  think  that  we  should  say  quite  explicitly  here,  in 
deference  to  our  colleagues  from  India  and  that  delegation,  that  it 
at  least  would  not  be  our  intention — and  we  hope  it  would  not  be  the 
intention  of  any  delegation — that  any  resumed  session  should  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  very  imi>ortant  Conference  that  will  take  place  in  New 
Delhi  in  the  month  of  March. 

Now,  any  le.sumed  session  of  the  As.sembly  is,  of  course,  the  inaster 
of  its  own  destiny  in  deciding  what  action  it  will  or  will  not  talie  when 
it  considers  any  item  on  its  agenda;  in  thi.s  case  item  28(a).  But,  1 
repeat,  rcgardlp.ss  of  what  the  As.scmbly  may  or  may  not  decide  1o 
da — and  that  is  up  to  the  Assembly — oiir  assurance  is  entego.-ic  that 
the  Conference  of  Non -Nuclear-Weapon  States  should  take  place  at 
ihe  time  specified  in  the  resolution. 

One  of  the  things  that  was  apparent  from  our  private  consulta¬ 
tions — to  me — is  the.  depth  and  sincerity  of  the  desire  and  intere.st  of 
the  non-nuclear  Powoi's  represented  in  our  consultations,  and  I  am 
.sure,  generally  in  this  Committee  and  Assembly,  in  elToctivo  action  to 
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l)reveiit  nuclear  proliferation.  There  never  was,  I  think,  any  intima¬ 
tion  ill  our  discussions,  at  any  stage  or  under  any  draft  of  tlic  resolu- 
1  ion,  of  any  lack  of  interest  or  desire  on  their  part,  and  we  fully — in  our 
{ 1  overnnient  and  delegation — respect  and  appreciate  their  legitimate 
interest  in  this  important  subject,  and  their  right  to  have  their  point 
of  view  fully  presented  and  ccuisidered  and  heard  in  the  ENDC  ses¬ 
sions  which  will  resume  early  in  January.  Indeed,  one  of  the  substantial 
iniprovements  in  the  text  of  the  resolutions  is  to  make  clear  that  this 
should  be  the  case. 

It  is  therefore  with  considerable  pleasure  that  I  advise  this  impor¬ 
tant  Committee  of  the  Assembly  that  my  delegation  will  vote  in  favour 
of  draft  resolution  L.420/Rev.l.  We  cannot,  of  coiu-sc,  speak  for  the 
other  co-sponsoi’s  of  draft  resolution  L.416/Rev.l,  but  we  expiess  the 
hope  t'lat,  in  the  same  spirit,  they  will  do  ns  we  have. 

The  United  States  expects,  hopes  and  looks  for  positive  results  in 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  and  at  a  resumed  ses¬ 
sion,  and  we  likewi.so  look  for  positive  results  froin  the  Conference 
of  Non-Nnclear-Weapon  States.  But,  as  I  have  stated,  our  vote  on 
draft  resolution  L,420/Rcv.l  involves  supixirt  for  calling  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  in  August  or  Sq>tembcr — come 
what  may  in  the  further  deliberations  of  the  ENDC  and  of  the 
Assembly' 

I  close  by  saying  that,  on  the  part  of  my  delegation,  as  a  co-Cbair- 
inun  of  the  ENDC  Conference,  we  shall  work  unstintingly  in  Geneva, 
when  that  Conference  resumes,  so  that  a  constructive  rejwrt,  meeting 
the  liope.s  of  the  world  community  for  a  fair  and  equitable  ti’eaty  on 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  consistent  with  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  countries,  can  indeed  he  delivered  to  the  Assembly 
for  its  appropriate  consideration. 

sembly:  Sea-Bed  and  Ocean  Floor,  December  18, 
1967  ' 

The  draft  resolution  before  ns  -  marks  tlie  first  major  step  by  the 
United  Nations  in  a  realm  of  groat  significance  to  all  Members  of 
the  Organization.  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  rc-empha- 
sizc  the  position  of  my  country  on  this  very  important  matter. 

First,  wo  believe  that  the  prospects  of  ricli  harvests  and  mineral 
wealth  in  the  deep  oceans  and  on  the  deep  ocean  floors  must  not  bo 
allowed  to  create  a  new  form  of  competition  among  marine  nations. 

Secondly,  my  nation  believes  that  the  nations  of  the  world  should 
take  steps  to  assure  that  tliere  will  be  no  race  among  nations  to  grab 
and  hold  the  lands  under  the  high  seas.  The  deep  ocean  tloor  should 
not  ho  allowed  to  become  a  stage  for  competing  claims  of  national 
sovereignty. 

'  A/I>V.ir>39,  pp.  S-7. 

’  Icieiitical  with  G  A.  re.'jolutlon  2340  (XXII),  <n/r«. 
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TlilrcUy,  wo  must  ensuro  that  tlio  oceans  and  tlie  deep  ocean  bottoms 
romain  as  they  nio,  tho  legacy  of  all  human  beings,  and  that  the  deep 
ocean  floor  M  ill  be  open  to  exploration  and  use  by  all  States  without 
discrimination. 

Fourthly,  niy  nation  stands  ready  to  join  M'itli  all  otlier  nations  to 
achieve  these  objectives  in  |wace  and  under  law. 

My  country  supports  the  draft  resolution  to  establish  an  ad  hoc 
committee  as  a  first  step  in  this  direction.  Wo  believe  that  tlie  study 
which  the  committee  is  asked  to  prepare  will  constitute  a  most  useful 
basis  for  future  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly.  We  particiihuly 
hojie  that  the  twenty-third  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  the 
result  of  the  Mork  of  this  ad  hoc  committee,  Mill  bo  in  a  position  to 
establish  a  committee  on  the  oceans  M'ith  a  broad  mandate  to  develop 
law  and  to  promote  international  co-operation  with  respect  to  the 
ocean  and  ocean  floor. 

There  is  no  question  that  thero  are  many  complex  and  difficult 
problems — political,  legal,  scientific  and  economic — M’hich  are  involved 
m  this  matter,  But  I  M-ant  to  make  it  clear  to  the  General  Assembly 
that  I  believe  and  am  confident  that  the  Membei-s  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  M'orking  together,  can  overcome  these  problems  just  as  they 
have  overcome  equally  complex  problems  in  similar  areas  in  the  past. 

When  my  country  made  our  first  proposal  for  an  Outer  Space  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1958,’  there  were  also  many  complexities  involved,  But  we 
now  have  an  important  Treaty  in  this  area,  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,^ 
which  is  the  result  of  tho  work  of  tlie  Outer  Space  Committee  and  the 
acts  of  this  Assembly  during  tho  last  session.  And  wo  have  now  before 
us,  in  this  very  Assembly,  the  report  of  tho  Outer  Space  Committee 
recommending  a  second  important  agreement  to  this  Assembly  for  ap¬ 
proval — tho  Agreement  on  Assistance  to  and  Return  of  Aeronauts 
and  Space  Vehicles. 

This  agreement  is  another  major  accomplishment,  and  a  testimonial 
to  what  the  Membei-s  of  tho  United  Nations  can  achieve,  working 
together,  on  even  tho  most  difficult  problems. 

In  reviewing  the  debate  leading  to  the  draft  resolution  calling  for 
an  ad  hoc,  committee  to  study  matters  relating  to  the  sea  bed  and  ocean 
floor,  I  should  like  to  note  several  points  which  emerged  from  tho  ex¬ 
tensive  discussions  of  tho  matter  in  tho  First  Committee. 

Thero  is  a  common  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  this  question 
and  of  the  importance  of  the  General  Assembly  proceeding  Muth  care 
in  addressing  the  scientific,  technical,  legal,  economic  and  arms  con¬ 
trol  issues  involved.  Thero  is  also  a  general  appreciation  of  tlie  im¬ 
portance  of  advancing  international  co-operation  in  the  exploration 
and  use  of  the  ocean  and  ocean-floor.  Those  realizations  should  permit 
us  to  move  ahead,  carefully  but  M'ith  all  deliberate  speed — just  as  m-c 
moved  ahead  carefully  but  surely  in  our  consideration  of  outer  space. 

Finally,  because  it  marks  the  first  step  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
a  highly  complex  field,  and  because  the  question  of  the  future  regime 
of  the  ocean  floor  is  a  matter  of  groat  concern  to  all  nations,  we  believe 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  tlie  principle  of  consensus  be  establislied 

‘Gonernl  Assembly  0/Kcial  Jtecord.i;  Thirteenth  ^esMon,  Annercs,  Agetiila 
Item  GO. 

•  Ante.  i>p.  .3S-43. 
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from  the  outset.  I  am  sure  all  Membei-s  will  recall  that  this  was  the  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  by  the  Older  Si^ace  Committee,  an.  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  has  not  precluded  steady  progmss,  important  agreement,  and 
beneficial  results. 

In  mentioning  the  achievements  of  the  Outer  Space  Committee,  I 
would  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  problems  and  opportunities  of  the 
oceans  and  of  outer  space  tu’o  perfectly  analogous.  Obviously,  they  are 
not.  The  oceans  are  dose  at  hand ;  oiiter  space  extends  beyond  us  to 
infinity,  Man  has  travelled  and  fished  on  the  surface  of  the  oceans  since 
the  earliest  days  of  histoi’y ;  outer  space,  until  recently,  has  remained 
totally  unexplored.  And  tlio  oceans,  which  are  already  neing  used  com¬ 
mercially  by  man,  with  rich  prospects  of  food  and  mineral  wealth 
awaiting  further  exploration  and  aevelopinent,  are  far  more  valuable 
economically  than  outer  space,  in  so  far  as  we  presently  know. 

Yet  both  outer  space  and  the  sea,  througli  science  and  technology, 
promise  much  to  mankind ;  and  both  require,  for  the  fulfilment  of  that 
promise,  that  we  the  nations  of  this  world,  through  this  Organization, 
addiess  ourselves  to  our  tasks  in  peaceful  co-operation  and  not  in 
conflict  or  competition. 

For  this  reason,  my  delegation  strongly  supports  the  resolution  to 
establish  this  ad  hoc  committee,  as  the  first  major  step  by  the  United 
Nations — a  step  of  historical  importance — to  help  manlcind  develop 
and  make  full  use  of  the  great  benefits  which  lie  in  and  under  the  great 
oceans  of  the  earth. 

In  closing,  my  delegation  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Malta  and  to  its  distinguished  representative.  Ambassador 
Pardo,  whose  initiative  brought  this  important  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Assembly.'  This  is  a  profound  illustration  that  it  is  not  the  size 
of  the  country  but  the  dedication  and  skill  and  ability  that  it  and  its 
representatives  bring  to  our  tasks  that  illuminate  the  work  of  this 
Organization. 

General  Assembly  Resolution  2340  (XXII):  Peaceful 
Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  Ocean  Floor,  December  18, 
1967' 

The  General  Asaemhly, 

Having  cansidered  the  item  entitled  “E.xamination  of  (he  question  of 
tl»e  reservation  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  of  the  sen-bed  and 
tlic  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoi'  thereof,  underlying  the  high  se.as  beyond 
the  limits  of  present  nafional  jurisdiction,  and  the  uses  of  their  re¬ 
sources  in  the  interests  of  mankind'V 

Noting  tliat  developing  technology  is  making  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  accessible  and  exploitable  for 
scientific,  economic,  military  and  other  purposes, 

“  See  ante,  pp.  .3,32-.aa.a. 

'A/RES/2, 340  (XXiri.  Per.  2.S,  lflC7.  The  re^niutioii  wiis  approved  b.v  a  vole 
of  Oil  to  0,  will)  no  nbstentioiis. 

'.l«fc,  pp.  .332-3.3:t. 
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Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  mankind  in  the  sea-bod  and  the 
ocean  door,  wliich  constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  area  of  this 
planet, 

Recognizing  further  that  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  sea-bod  and 
the  ocean  door,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  ns  contemplated  in  the  title 
of  the  item,  should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principle?-  and 
purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  Uinted  Nations,  in  the  interest  of  mnin- 
taining  international  peace  and  security  and  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

Mindful  of  the  provisions  and  practice  of  the  law  of  the  sea  relating 
to  this  question, 

Mindful  also  of  the  importance  of  preserving  the  sea  bed  and  the 
ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  as  contemplated  in  the  title  of  the 
item,  from  actions  and  uses  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  common 
interests  of  mankind, 

Desii'ing  to  foster  greater  international  co-operation  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion  in  the  further  peaceful  exploration  and  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  as  contemplated  in  the  title  of  the 
item, 

Recalling  the  past  and  continuing  valuable  work  on  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  this  matter  carried  out  by  the  competent  organs  of  the  United 
Nations-  the  specialized  agencies,  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  other  intergovernmental  oi-ganizations. 

Recalling  further  that  surveys  are  being  prepared  by  the  Secretary- 
Genei-al  in  i-esponse  to  General  Assembly  resolution  2172  (XXI)  of 
6  December  1966®  and  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  1112 
(XL)  of  7  March  1966,* 

1.  Decides  to  establish  an  Ad  Hog  Committee,  composed  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France,  Iceland,  India, 
Italy,  Japan,  Kenya,  Liberia,  Libya,  Malta,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Poland,  llomania,  Senegal,  Somalia,  Thailand,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania, 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Yugoslavia,  to  study  Uie  scope  and 
various  aspects  of  this  item ; 

2.  Requests  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  in  co-operation  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General,  to  prepare,  for  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  twenty-third  session,  a  study  which  would  include : 

{a)  A  survey  of  the  past  and  present  activities  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  specialized  agencies,  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
other  intergovernmental  bodies  with  regard  to  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor,  and  of  existing  international  agreements  concerning  these 
areas ; 

(i)  An  account  of  the  scientific,  technical,  economic,  legal  and  other 
aspects  of  this  item ; 

\c)  An  indication  regarding  practical  moans  to  promote  interna¬ 
tional  co-operation  in  the  exploration,  conservation  and  use  of  the 

’Genernl  Assembly  Official  Records;  Twenty-first  Session,  Supplement  No.  16 
(A/6316),  p.  22. 

■■Economic  and  Social  Council  Official  Itccortls:  Fortieth  Session,  Rrsoiulinns, 
Supplement  No,  1  {E/4176),  p.  3, 
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sea-bed  and  (lie  ocean  floor,  and  tlie  subsoil  thereof,  ns  contemplated  m 
the  title  of  the  item,  and  of  their  resources,  having  regard  to  the 
views  expressed  and  the  suggestions  put  forward  by  Member  States 
during  tlie  considen  tion  of  this  item  at  the  Iweidy-seeond  session 
of  the  General  Assembly ; 

lieqitc-'if.t  the  Secretary  General : 

{a)  To  transmit  tlie  text  of  the  present  resolution  to  the  (iovern- 
nionts  of  all  ISIember  States  in  order  to  seek  their  views  on  tlie  subject : 

(b)  To  transmit  to  the  floe  Committee  the  records  of  the  First 
Comniittce  relating  to  the  discussion  of  this  item ; 

(c)  To  render  tul  ajipropriiitc  assistsince  to  the  Afi  If  or  Coniniitlce, 
iticluding  t’  e  submission  thereto  of  the  restilts  of  the  studies  being  un¬ 
dertaken  in  pursuance  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2172  (XXI) 
and  F.connniic  and  Social  Council  resolution  1112  (XL),  and  such 
documentation  pertinent  to  this  item  as  may  be  provided  by  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  and  its 
Iiitergovernniental  Oceanographic  Commission,  the  Inter-Goveriimeii- 
tal  Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  the  World  Meteorological  Or¬ 
ganization.  the  World  Health  Organization,  the  International  Atomic 
Fuiergy  Agency  and  other  intergovernmental  bodies; 

4.  Invifr,^  tli’e  specialized  agencies,  the  International  Atomic  Ener^ 
Agency  and  other  intergovernmental  bodies  to  co-operate  fully  with 
the  .-L/  Hoc  Committee  in  the  implementation  of  the  present  resolution. 

General  Assembly  Resolution  2342  (XXII):  Question  of 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament,  December  19) 
1967  ‘ 

A 

'/']ir  General  A  sscmhly, 

Recalling  its  I'osolution  2162  A  (XXI)  of  5  December  1966,®  in 
which  the  Secretary-General  was  requested  to  prepare  a  concise  re¬ 
port  on  the  efl'ects  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  on  the 
security  and  economic  implications  for  States  of  the  acquisition  and 
furl  her  development  of  these  weapons, 

Xotiiig  that  the  report  has  been  completed  and  is  available,’ 

('onrinced  tliat  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  report  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  a.  better  understanding  o*  (lie  threat  presented  by  nuelear 
weapons  and  eneourage  speedy  progress  in  the  prevention  of  their 
spread,  as  well  as  in  other  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament, 

1.  Takes  iwte  wllh  sal ui fact l-on  of  the  Seci'etarv-deiierars  report 
as  an  authoritative  statement  on  the  efl’eets  of  nuelear  weapons  and 
oil  the  implications  of  their  acquisition  and  further  development: 

'  A ''RES, '2.312  (XXII),  Jan.  4.  19C8.  The  General  Assembly  adopted  part  A 
nf  the  resiUutien  by  a  rote  of  113  to  0.  with  1  abstention  (Cuba).  It  approved 
part  B  liy  a  vote  of  113  to  0.  with  3  abstentions  (Cuba,  France,  Gabon). 

’  Dnrumriiln  oh  nixarmament,  191)6.  p.  708. 

•'.Ih/c,  pp.  170  .">13. 
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2.  Exprcxsen  >ts  avpivclation  to  the  Secretary-General  ami  to  the 
consu  lt  lint  exriei  ts  wno  assisted  iiiin  for  the  prompt  and  oirectivo  man¬ 
ner  in  which  tlie  report  was  prepai-ed ; 

3.  Notes  the  conclusions  of  the  report  and  expresses  the  hope,  tliut 
all  the  parties  concerned  will  consider  them  carefully; 

t.  Recommends  that  the.  Conferenco  of  the  Eif;;htoen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarinainenf  should  take  into  account  the  report  and  the 
conclusions  thereof  in  its  efl’orts  towards  tho  achievement  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  eft’eefivo  international  cnnti’ol; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary -General  to  arrange  for  the  u-production 
of  the  full  report  as  a  United  Nations  publication  and,  making  full  use 
of  all  the  facilities  of  the  United  Nations  Oflice  ox  Public  Informatinn, 
to  publicize  tho  report  in  ns  many  languages  as  is  considered  desirable 
and  practicable ; 

0.  Recomenends  to  all  Governments  tho  wide  distribution  of  the  re¬ 
port  and  its  publication  in  their  respective  languages,  as  appropriate, 
so  as  to  acquaint  public  opinion  with  its  contents ; 

7.  Invites  regional  intergovernmental  organizations,  the  specialized 
agencies  and  th.e  Intei'iiational  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  anct  national 
and  international  uou-govornmental  organizations  to  use  all  tho  facili¬ 
ties  available  to  them  to  make  the  report  widely  known. 

B 

Tlie  General  Assembly^ 

Having  received  the  interim  report  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disannamenty 

Recalling  its  resolutions  1378  (XIV)  of  20  November  lOSOy  1722 
(XVI)  of  20  December  1961,'  1767  (XVll)  of  21  November  1062,’ 
1908  (XVIII)  of  27  November  1963, » 2031  (XX)  of  3  December  196') » 
and  2162  C  (XXT)  of  5  December  1966,*' 

Noting  that  since  then  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament  has  not  been  able  to  devote  sulUciont  time  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  general  and  complete  disannament, 

Reaffiniiing  its  conviction  of  tho  ncce.'^sily  to  continue  to  exert  new 
eth'vi  for  tho  purpose  of  ensuring  tangd'le  progress  towards  (he 
aciuevemont  of  an  agreement  on  the  question  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament, 

1.  Rcifuc.slt  the.  t'onference  of  the  Eighleen-Natioii  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  resume  at  the  earliest  pos.sil)le  date  con-^ideratioii  of  the 
quest  ion  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  in  aceordaiu'e  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  resolution  2162  C  (XXI)  : 

2.  Decides  to  traiisinit  to  the  Confereiiee  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Comiiiilteo  on  Disarmanient  all  the  doeiimenis  and  reconls  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  tlie  Firet  Committee,  as  well  as  those  of  the  iilenary  meetings 
of  the  Gencr.il  Assembly  pertaining  to  this  item  ; 


*  .{ntr,  jip.  e2?.-()23. 

‘  Ooimmcnts  on  Disarmament,  lViti-t959,  vol.  II,  p.  ID'IS. 

*  Ibid.,  mi,  pp.  741-7-12. 

’  Ibid.,  X.9fi2.  vol.  II,  pp.  1072-107S. 

*  Ibid.,  19G3,  pp.  0Z4-aj25. 

'  Ibid.,  I9G5,  pp.  6^2-023. 

Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  799-600. 
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3.  netiu-oHta  tlic  (’oiifeiH’niT  of  lliP  Eifrlitoon-Xnlion  Coininitloo  on 
Ilisiirniamout  to  renoix  on  tlio  progri*«s  su-hievetl  on  tlu^  question  of 
gt'iK'nil  and  coinplota  disiinnaiiiPiU  to  (lie  (ioiienil  A^i^oiiilily  al  its 
I  went  V- 1  liinl  HesiMon. 


General  Assembly  Resolution  2343  (XXII):  Urgent  Need 
for  Suspensiou  of  Nuclear  and  Tb.ennonuclear  Tests, 
December  19,  1967  ' 


The  (ri'nei'dl  Axueinhly^ 

Iliirfiiy  etftuTiih ml  (lie  (luestioii  of  tlie  nrgi'iit  neeil  for  suspension 
of  luu’lear  aiul  lh(‘rinoiuu'loar  tests  and  tlie  inferini  i-eport  of  tlic  ('on- 
fereiu'oof  the  Eigliteen-X'ntion  Committee  on  Disnvmanient,- 


Itvralliny  its  resolutions  ITti’i  of  (>  Kovemoer  lOCrJ,-'  1010 

f XVII I)  of  27  November  19G3,^  '2032  (XX)  of  3  December  1005  ''  and 


'21C3  (XXl)  of  5  December  19(56,“ 

Kot'rny  with  regret  the  fact  that  all  States  have  not  yet  adhered  to 
the  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tes-ts  in  the  ntinosphere,  in  outer 
space  and  tinder  water,  signed  in  Moscow  on  5  August  1963,^ 

Noting  with  Inerea.Tnig  eoncern  Miat  nuclear  weapon  tests  iu  the 
atiuosi>liere  a,nd  underground  are  eont  inning. 

Inking  into  ireeaunt  the  existing  possibilities  of  establishing, 
through  international  co-operation,  an  exchange  of  seismic  data  so  as 
to  create  a  better  scientiAc  basis  for  national  evaluation  of  seismic 
events, 

I'eeognizing  the.  importanee  of  seismology  in  the  veriSeation  of  the 
oliservanec  of  a  treaty  banning  uudergroiuul  nuclear  weapon  tests, 
UenJizing  that  such  a  treaty  would  also  constitute  an  ell’ective  meas¬ 
ure  to  jirevent  tlie  proliferat  ion  of  nuclear  weapons, 


lire  to  prevent  tlie  proliferat  ion  of  nuclear  weapons, 

1.  I  rgix  all  States  which  have  not  done  so  to  adhere  without  fur¬ 


ther  delay  to  the  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  (he  at¬ 
mosphere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water; 

•J.  CnUx  upon,  all  nuclear- weapon  States  to  suspend  nuclear  weaimn 
tesis  in  all  ein  iroiiments ; 

tt.  h'.rgre.'i.s.se.i  the  Im/ie  that  States  will  contribute  to  an  cireclivc 
iiiiernat loual  cxeliangcof  seismic  data; 

I.  I^eipKsf.s  the  ('oiifcrcnce  of  the  Kightccii-Xation  ('ommittee  on 
1  ti.sarmaiuent  to  take  up  as  a  matter  of  urgency  the  elahoralion  of  a 
ireaty  banning  imdcrgrmiml  nuclear  weapon  te.^tsand  to  rejiort  to  the 
General  Assemblv  on  this  matter  at  its  tweniv-fhird  session. 


'A/UES/234B  (XXII),  Jaii.  4,  ItHiS.  The  resoliUion  was  nclO|ited  ))>•  a  vote'  of 
lOS  to  1.  \viHi  7  nlj.'.'tentiojis.  Albania  voted  neainst  if.  anil  the  following  couiilrie.s 
nb^:Inincfl :  .Viceria.  (’'ulin.  L'l-aiice,  liiilii.ii.  (iiiiiica.  .Mali.  :uul  Mauriiaii':!. 

'.lute,  l>p.  022-023. 

’  Docitnieiils  on  Di.snrmamftit,  I9U2,  vol.  II,  pp,  ]02fH03,3. 

'  IhiU..  tUliS,  p.  027. 

‘  IVi/J..  mo.  PI).  G2;M)2i. 

'  luiti.,  inr,r>,  pp.  h()2-.s()3. 

’  lliiil..  t!i63,  I)p.  201-2113. 
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General  Assembly  Resolution  2344  (XXil):  Elimination 
of  Foreign  Military  Bases  in  the  Countries  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  December  19,  1967  ‘ 

The  General  Assembly . 

Having  received  the  iiiterim  report  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Eigrlheen-Nation  Committee  on  Disiirmament,'* 

ReealUng  its  resolution  SlGft  (XXI)  of  5  December  196fi,* 

Noting  tl  at  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Coniiiiiltee  on 
Disarinamei  f  i\as  not  been  able  to  f3;ive  sntTicient  consideration  to  (he 
question  of  tl\e.  elimination  of  foreign  military  bases  in  the  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America, 

1.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Xation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  resume  consideration  of  the  q\)estion  of  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  foreign  military  bases  in  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  in  accordance  avith  General  Assembly  ixsolution 
216h(XXI); 

2.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen- Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  i-cport  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-third 
session  cn  the  progress  achieved  on  the  question  of  the  elimination  of 
foreign  military  bases  in  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 


General  Assembly  Resolution  2346  (XXII):  Nonprolif¬ 
eration  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  December  19,  1967  ‘ 

A 


The  General  Assembly. 

Having  rereived  the  intei'im  report  of  the  Conference  of  the. 
Eigh.toen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,' 

Noting  the  progress  that  the  Conference  of  (he  Eighteen  Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  has  made  towards  preparing  a  draft  in¬ 
ternational  treaty  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Noting  further  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  comjilele  the  te.xt  of 
an  international  treaty  to  prevent  the  proliferaf  ion  of  nuclear  weapons, 
Recfflrtning  that  it  is  imperative  to  make  further  efforts  to  conclude 
such  a  treaty  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 


’  A/RKR/2.S44  (XXII).  Jni).  4.  1068.  The  resolution  was  ntlnpteC,  hy  a  vole  of 
lO.S  to  0,  with  13  abstentfoua.  The  following  countries  ahstained;  Cluiia,  Culm. 
France,  Gabon,  Haiti,  Mall,  Malta,  Nigeria,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  Thi.'.lnnd. 
U.S,,  and  Uruguay, 

“  Ante.  i»ii.  022  (12.3. 

nocinncvt.i  on  Disarmament.  J9GG,  p.  801 
'  A/IlES/23-16  (XSJI),  .Tan.  5.  IOCS.  Tli  General  Assembly  adopted  part  A  uf 
the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  112  to  1.  vvilU  4  abstentions;  Albania  voted  against  it, 
md  ruba,  France,  GnVwn,  and  Guinea  abstained.  Part  B  was  ny)prnved  by  a  vote 
of  110  *0  0,  with  8  ehstentlon.s  f Afghanistan.  H\irmn.  Cuba.  Cyprus.  France, 
Gabon.  Guliiea,  India). 

'.lM(e,  |.p  022-023 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  RESOLUTION  2346  (XXII).  DECEMBER  19 


/33 


Expressmg  the  hope  that  the  remaining  differences  between  all  the 
States  concerned  can  do  quickly  resolved, 

Talcing  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen' 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  continuing  its  work  with  a  view 
to  negotiating  a  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  intends  to  submit  a  full  report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  General  Assembly  as  soon  as  possible, 

1.  lieaifinns  its  resolutions  2028  (XX)  of  10  November  19G5,^  2149 
(XXI)  of  4  November  196G  "*  and  2153  A  (XXI)  of  17  November 
10(16;^ 

2.  Galls  upon  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
on.  Disarmament  urgently  to  continue  its  work,  giving  all  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  all  proposals  submitted  to  the  Committee  and  to  the 
views  expressed  by  Member  States  during  the  twenty-second  session 
of  the  General  Assembly ; 

3.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen -Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  on  or  before  15  March 
1968  a  full  report  on  the  negotiations  regarding  a  draft  treat)’  on 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  together  with  the  pertinent 
documents  and  records ; 

-1.  Recommends  that  ujion  the  rcceii>t  of  that  report  ai)i)ropriate 
consultations  should  bo  initiated,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  ]>ro- 
ceduro  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  setting  of  an  early  dale  after 
15  March  1968  for  the  resumption  of  the  twenty-second  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  consider  item  28  (a)  entitled  “Non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons:  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament”. 


B 

The  General  Assembly^ 

Recalling  its  resolution  2153  B  (XXI)  of  17  November  1966,  by 
which  it  decided  that  a  conference  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
should  be  convened  not  later  than  Jul;-  ^^68,® 

n aving  coiicidered  with  apprecic-ti  ■  .le  repjort  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  for  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclcar-Wcapon  States,’ 

1.  Approves  the  recoininondat'ons  of  tlie  Preparatory  Commitfee 
for  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  .State,s,  subject  to  para¬ 
graph  2  below ; 

2.  Decides  to  convene  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon 
States  at  Geneva  from  29  August  to  28  September  1968 ; 

3.  Decides  to  invito  to  the  Conference  non-nucloar-weajion  Stales 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  members  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cie-s  and  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency ; 

4.  Remxests  the  Secreta^-General  to  make  appropriate  arrange¬ 
ments  for  convening  the  Conference  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  ’‘reparatory  Committee. 


’  Dfjr'ui.iDif*  on  Disarmament,  JSOS,  pjj.  532-534, 
’ /hid.,  DiflO,  pp.  Ofia-'is?. 

'  fhid..  PI).  748-7 
* /rod  .  pp,  749-7;',! 

’  A  till ,  pp.  405^11. 
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Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  January  30,  1968 ' 

T-ICTTER  OF  TUANSMITTAE 


To  the  CoiKjrcss  of  (he  United  States: 

I  am  h'iui.'-'niitting  herewith  tlie  Seveiitli  Aimiial  Ih.'poit  of  tlio  Anns 
Control  and  Disannainout  Agency. 

Two  weeks  ago,  on  January  18,  tlds  Agency  reported  to  me,  and  to 
the  world,  that  agreement  had  at  last  been  I'cached  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  complete  draft  treaty  to  prevent  tlio  spivad  of  nuclear 
weapons."  The  draft  treaty,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Kighteen- 
Kation  Disarmament  Committee  in  (ieneva  for  coiisideration  by  other 
nations,  i.s  the  most  significant  achievement  of  the  Agency  since  its 
establishment  7  years  ago. 

On  .lanuary  24,  I  forwarded  to  the  Congress  a  request  that  (he  life 
of  the  Anns  Control  and  I.>isarmament  Agency  be  e.xtonded  for  an 
additional  years.  At  that  time  1  noted  the  role  of  the  Agency  in 
bringing  us  close,  to  the  final  conclusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty, 
and  jminted  out  that  (he  treaty  “i.s  not  a  creation  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  a  creation  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
the.  creation  of  all  nations,  large  and  small  *  *  ® 

While  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Co-('hairmen  of 
the  (Ieneva  Conference,  have  liad  the  resjmnsibility  for  ju’eparing  the 
draft  treaty,  a  reading  of  this  rejmrt  will  make.  ))lain  the  extent  to 
which  the  draft  has  been  responsive  to  interests  and  views  of  the 
nations  whicli  do  not  now  have  nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  coui’HO  of  a  long  and  ar-tu.ou.s  negof isitioa,  we  luxve  learned 
much  of  tile  concerns  and  desires  of  tlie.se  nations.  Wc  liave  learned 
thiit  it  i,s  not  nuclear  weapons  they  want,  but  security:  not  tlie  de¬ 
structiveness  of  the  atom,  Init  its  benefits.  We  have  been  made,  aware 
of  the  depth  of  woridwiclc  concern  about  (he  nuclear  arms  race. 

Tlie  tioti-nuclear  states  have  wanted  their  renunciation  of  miclear 
weapons  to  lie  matched  with  a  binding  pledge,  by  tlie  iiucleiir  powoi'S 
to  negotiate  a  hiilt  in  tlie  arms  race.  Tliey  liuve  not  askcsl  that  tlie 
treaty  reipiire  us  to  stoji  making  nuclear  weapons,  or  to  divest  oiir- 
sclve.s  of  tliose  now  in  our  tu’seiinls. 

Hut  they  liavo  asked  us  to  jilwlgo  ourselves  to  move  towanls  that 
ultimate  goal.  They  feel  the  restraints  they  will  voluntarily  acceiit 
give  tlieiii  tlie  right  to  such  a  pledge. 

In  drat  ling  the  non})roliferation  tivaty,  the  United  States  ann  tlie 
.'■'ovict  Union  iiave  acki'owiedged  tliat  riglit. 

Under  article  VI  of  the  draft  now  before  the  Disarniametit  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  nuclear  nations  will  assume  a  solemn  treaty  obligation 


‘  It,  due.  ilOtli  <S>nK  sess. 

'  Fur  ilic  dnift  tmi'v.  .,ce  E.NUC/liVi/Uev.l  iniil  KXIX’/l’.ia.'ltcT.l. 

*  Wci'l.lli  ('otii/iilatiori  of  i’rcaidcntial  Dm  umoitu,  ,I;m.  »!>,  I'.nis.  ii|i.  122  1J.'!. 
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"to  pursue  nogotiiitioiis  in  good  fnitli  on  oll'ertive  nu'iisures  rcgiirding 
I'cssiition  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  disarmament  *  *  It  is  an 
oldigatiou  the  United  States  will  undertake  witli  the  utmost  serious¬ 
ness — for  it  continues  a  ix)licy  hegun  in  Ifl-ff),  when  tiio  Nation  otl'eivd 
to  i)lace  its  nuclear  weapons  mider  international  contmld  We  reatririned 
iluit  obligation  at  Geneva  wlien  the  Disarmament  Conference  coin  ened 
there  G  years  ago.® 

A  reading  of  this  report  shows  clearly  that  tlie  Ihiited  States  is 
pui’suing  a  broad  program  of  rescarcli  and  negotiation  in  fullillment 
of  its  commitment  to  disarmamont.  Tlie  non-proliferation  treaty  now 
under  consideration  is  another  step  in  that  direction,  jvs  tlie  liotline 
and  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  and  the  outer  space  agreement  wore 
liefore  it. 

No  nation  is  more  aware  of  the  ])erils  in  the  increasingly  expert 
(lestrnotiveness  of  our  time  than  tlie  I'nited  Stales,  I  believe  the 
Soviet  I’liion  shares  this  awareness. 

This  is  why  we  have  jointly  pledged  our  nations  to  negotiate  to¬ 
wards  the  ce.ssation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

'I’his  is  why  the  T  mited  States  urgently  desires  to  begin  discussions 
w  the  Soviet  Union  about  the  buildup  of  offensive  and  defensive 
niis.-.iles  on  both  sides,  Such  cli.scussions — and  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Soviet  Union  ha.s  agreed  to  tltein,  in  principle  at  least — will 
aim  at  finding  ways  to  avoid  another  costly  and  futile  e.scalation  of 
the.  arms  race. 

Our  hopes  that  talks  will  soon  begin  reside  in  our  conviction  that 
the.  same  mutual  interest  reflected  in  ejirlier  agreements  is  present 
here — a  mutual  interest  in  stopping  the  rajiid  accumulatioii  and  re- 
(iiiemeiit  of  thc.se  munitions. 

The  obligations  of  the  non-proliferation  troatv  will  reinforce  our 
will  to  tiring  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Tlie  world  will  judge 
us  by  our  [lerformance. 

The  rciinrt  I  am  forwarding  today  is  testimony  to  the  skill  and 
(Icterinination  with  which  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
under  the  leadei-ship  of  Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  is  supporting  tlsis 
.Nation's  effort  to  keep  the  somber  ami  grim  elements  of  the  nuclear 
pic.sent  from  obliterating  the  promise  of  the  future. 

Lyndox  B.  Johnson. 

I’liK  WiiiTK  Iloi’SK,  Fcbrimnj  12^  106S. 

LETTER  OF  SLBMITTAL 


U.S.  Attics  CoxTitoi,  Axn  Di.sAitit amkxt  .‘VanxcY, 

W a.s}t i r} (fton,  J anuarr/  SO.,  19GS. 

'I’liE  Pkk.sidext, 

TF  TK/iT.'  Uou.ie. 

.Mit.  Puksident:  I  submit  herewith  to  you  for  transmittal  to  the 
C'lr.gross,  as  required  liy  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 


'  Dorummix  on  IHxnrmamint,  viil.  I,  iip.  7-1!! 

’  Ibid.,  1962.  vol.  1.  i>p.  1-12  ff. 
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tho  seventh  annual  repoi-t  concerning  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  for  the  period  January  1,  1967, 
to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

Respectfully, 

WinniAM  C.  Foster. 


Introduction 

Since  1961  the  TJ.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has 
pursued  its  statutory  mandate  to  develop,  recommend,  and  negotiate 
measures  to  lessen  the  threat  of  -war  and  bring  the  arms  race  under 
control.  This  eflort,  which  has  involved  such  measures  as  the  direct 
communications  link  between  Washington  and  Moscow, “  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty,’  tho  outer  space  treaty,®  and  the  treaty  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Agency 
through  research  and  action.  ACDA’s  responsibility  includes  the  man¬ 
agement  of  international  negotiations  of  arms  control  measures,  as 
well  as  the  related  program  of  research  into  tho  myriad  problems  of 
disarmament. 

Dui’ing  1967  ACDA’s  mission  was  influenced  by  two  events  of  major 
significance:  the  effort  to  bring  tho  long  negotiations  for  a  treaty  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  \yeapons  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and 
the  decision  to  embark  on  the  limited  deployment  of  a  system  of  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  against  the  emerging  threat' of  Mainland 
China’s  nuclear  capability.  These  events  are  connected  by  more  than 
their  obvious  relation  to  tho  world’s  attempt  to  stave  off  nuclear 
annihilation.  For  the  decision  to  deploy  ABMs  in  tho  Thiited  States  is 
a  direct  outgro^vth  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
Chinese — a  foreshadowing  of  the  increasing  complexity  and  danger  of 
a  world  of  more  and  more  nuclear  powers. 

It  has  become  a  cliche  to  say  that  time  is  running  out;  but  the  fact 
is  that  since  1962,  the  atom — in  all  its  promise  and  with  all  its  perils— 
has  come  to  maturity. 

In  1962  the  world  looked  into  the  nuclear  abyss  in  the  Cuban  Mis¬ 
sile  crisis.  A  year  later  a  bi-eakthrough  in  the  technology  of  nuclear 
reactors  for  the  generation  of  cheap  electric  power  gave  powerful 
impetus  to  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  to  sup;)lement  conventional  fuels 
on  a  worldwide  scale — “tho  begimiing  of  the  ago  of  nuclear  power.” 
The  meaning  of  these  events,  and  their  relation  to  one  another,  has 
become  increasingly  clear  to  a  world  aware  that  it  must  find  a  way 
to  survive  the  first  if  it  is  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  tho  second. 

The  breakthrough  in  tho  technology  of  reactors  means  that  nuchar 
power  stations  may  bo  supplying  almost  half  the  world’s  electric  energy 
needs  within  the  next  thirty  years,  ihv  spectacular  promise  of  this 
development  is  marred,  however,  by  tho  fact  that  nuclear  reactors 
produce,  not  only  power,  but  also  plutonium,  whicli  can  be  used  in 
weapons.  Civilian  nuclear  power  i-eactors  are  spreading  throughout 
the  world  at  a  rate  that  will  produce  enough  plutonium  to  inaKO  20 


’  JMi.,  10G3,  pp.  236-238. 
’  Ibid.,  pp.  291-293. 

"  Ante,  pp.  38-43. 
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bombs  a  day  by  1985,  Uncontrolled,  this  material  would  soon  be  freely 
iivailablo  on  a  worldwide  basis  for  potential  weapons  use,  thus  making 
it  all  but  impossible  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  1905,  in  an  effort  to  remove  the  temptation  to  divert  pluloiiiuin 
from  peaceful  chamiels,  tlie  President  ordered  a  stepped-up  effort  to 
achieve  a  worldwide  treaty  to  stop  tlie  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  On  August  17  of  that  3'eur  the  United  States  came  forward 
with  a  draft  non-proliferation  treaty.®  Tliis  was  followed  a  month 
later  by  a  Soviet  version.’®  These  were  presented  to  the  Eigliteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  and  flu-  T'nited 
Nations  in  New  York.  Negotiations  during  much  of  19(iG  were  im- 
.succe.ssful,  however,  with  the  two  nations  at  an  impas.se  over  the  lela- 
tionship  of  a  treaty  to  existing  and  future  allied  nuclear  defense 
arrangements.  In  tlie  late  fall  of  lOCG  tliis  impas.so  was  broken,  follow¬ 
ing  a  meeting  between  President  Jolmson  and  Soviet  Foreign  ilinislei’ 
Andrei  Gromyko,  wlio  then  continued  discussions  witli  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  William  C.  Foster,  and 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Itusk.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  bilateral  discus¬ 
sions  between  the  Geneva  Co-Chairmen  had  rovcaled  the  outlines  of 
])ossible  agreement  sufficiently  to  allow  the  United  States  to  solicit 
the  detailed  views  and  desires  of  its  allies,  particularly  in  Western 
Europe.  These  consultations,  ^yhich  paralleled  the  siep-by-siep  negoti¬ 
ation  of  treaty  provisions  with  the  Soviets  at  Geneva,  very  early 
exposed  difficulties  sufficiently  serious  to  prevent  completion  of  the 
treaty  draft  and  its  final  negotiation  during  the  remainder  of  1907. 

The  main  source  of  the  cfifficulty  turnecTaround  provisions  of  the 
treaty  governing  safeguards  over  peaceful  nuclear  activitie.s.  While 
tlic  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  succeeded  in  getting  a  partial 
draft  text  before  the  Geneva  conference  on  August  21,’*  agreement  on 
I  he  control  provisions  was  not  arrivexl  at  among  the  United  States, 
its  Western  European  allies,  and  the  Soviet  Union  until  early  in  19G8. 

lYhile  the  1967  efforts  to  complete  the  treaty  draft  went  on,  that 
part  of  it  which  was  available  to  the  Geneva  negotiating  committee 
was  redrafted.  Eight  of  the  seventeen  conference  participants  offered 
formal  amendments,*®  and  all  had  comments  and  suggestions;  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  co-draftei's  had  made  substantial 
progres,s  in  their  work  of  incorporating,  so  far  as  possible,  the  amend¬ 
ments  into  a  revised  di’aft.  The  new  draft,  on  which  they  were  agreed 
in  principle,  was  not  made  available  to  the  Committee  until  (he  revised 
draft  was  complete. 

The  complexity  of  the  negotiation  was  i-efiected  in  the  “aviilanclie 
of  amendments”  put  forward  at  Geneva  by  the  non-nuclear  weapon 
slates  represented  at  the  Conference.  The  August  24  draft  was  re¬ 
garded  bj’  many  as  “discriminatory”  as  between  the  nuclear  powers 
and  those  who  are  being  asked  to  renounce  (hat  status.  The  amend¬ 
ments  offered  all  pointed  toward  some  adjustment  of  tlie  equilibrium, 
a  “balance  of  obligations”;  assurances  that  the  treaty  not  introduce 
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unfaii-  rcstriciions  on  the  development  of  nloinic  energy  for  peaceful 
pm  poses;  assurances  against  nuclear  blackmail;  assurances  that  the 
nuclcjir  powers  would  bind  themselves  to  got  on  with  the  business  of 
disarming. 

The  failure  to  complete  the  treaty  draft  at  (lenova  in  19(i7  meant 
that  the  22nd  General  Assembl3'  was  nnable  to  take  up  consideration 
of  non-proliferation  at  K  w  York;  before  it  adjourned,  however, 
a  resohuion  was  adopted  which  called  on  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com- 
initlee  to  resume  its  work  on  an  urgent  basis  and  report  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  on  or  before  March  15, 1968.'* 

At  4  ;25  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  January  18, 1968,  Adrian  S.  Fisher, 
the  United  States  delegate  at  Geneva,  informed  the  White  House,  that 
the  Co-C!uj.irmen  had  reached  final  agreement,  and  that  a.  complete 
draft  treaty  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Disarmament.  Coimuittce  later 
tiiat  day.  In  announcing  the  news,  President  Johnson  commented : 

We  linvo  worked  long  and  hard  in  an  effort  to  draft  a  text  that  reflects  the  views 
of  other  naflons.  I  believe  the  draft  presented  today  represents  a  major  accom¬ 
plishment  in  mt-eting  these  legitimate  interests. 

The  text  submitted  today  must  now  be  considered  further  by  all  governments. 
Eollowing  its  review  by  tlie  Conference  in  Genova,  it  will  be  ronsiderod  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  spring.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  I  will  lie  able  to  submit 
il  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  its  advice  and  consent  tliis  year.” 

The  long  negotiation  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  moved  almost 
in  parallel  witli  the  Communist  Chinese  nuclear  development.  During 
1967,  as  the  effort  to  stop  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  drew 
near  a  successful  conclusion,  the  United  States  took  steps  to  guard 
against  the  growing  Chinese  capability,  announcing  its  intention  to 
deploy  a  limited  anti-ballistic  missile  system. 

The  ABM  decision  was  one  of  agonizing  difficulty  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  hopes  for  arms  control,  because  of  the  built-in  danger  de¬ 
scribed  by  Secretary  McNamara  as  the  “kind  of  mad  momentum 
intrinsic  to  the  development  of  all  new'  nuclear  weaponry.  If  a  weapons 
system  works — and  works  well — there  is  strong  pres-sure  from  many 
directions  to  procure  and  deploy  the  weapon  out.  of  all  proportion  to 
llie  prudent  level  required.  The  danger  *  *  *  is  going  to  lie  I  hat 
pressures  will  develop  to  expand  it  ftlie  limited  AHM  system]  into  a 
heaiy  Soviet-oriented  ABM  system.”  And  this,  it  is  agreed,  would  be 
“no  adequate  shield  at  all  against  a  Soviet  attack,  but  rather  a  strong 
induceinent  for  the  Soviets  to  vastly  increase  their  own  otl'ensive 
forces  *  *  *  jiud  so  the  anus  race  would  rush  hopeleaslj'  on  to  no 
sensible,  j impose  on  either  side.”  ” 

The  Administration  is  determined  to  hold  the.  line;  to  make  clear 
that  the.  purpose  of  the  ABM  dcpluyinent  is  limited,  as  the  nuclear 
facts  of  life,  dictate  that  it  must  be;  to  convince  tlie  Soviet  Union 
that  it  will  not  alter  the  present  strategic  balance;  to  reassure  our 
Asian  friends  of  our  intention  and  ability  to  protect  tlieni  against 
nuclear  aggression;  to  close  the  door  once  and  for  all  against  still 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons;  and  to  persuade  Ibo  So\  iet 
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l^iiion  that  the  only  alternative  to  an  uncontrollable  escalation  of  the 
missile  race  is  a  mutual  endeavor  to  hold  it  back. 

'I'he  magnitude  and  complexity  of  today’s  arsenals  present  immense 
diflicultics  in  control.  Tlie  Secretai’y  of  I>efe«se  has  given  the  worhl 
the  numbing  ligures;  their  very  immensity  tends  to  drain  them  of 
moaning,  to  place  them  beyond  the  imagination:  1,000  Mimitemen 
misvsile  launchers,  “carefully  protected  below  ground”;  41  Polaris 
submarines,  carrying  656  missile  launchei'S  *  ®  *  “hidden  beneath 
the  seas  -  *  *  and  about  600  long-range  bombers,  “approximately 
forty  percent  of  which  are  kept  always  in  a  high  state  of  alert,”  these 
equipped  with  “2,200  weapons,  averaging  more  than  one  megaton 
each.' 

The  question  for  arms  control  thus  becomes:  how  avoid  lifting  the 
arms  competition  between  the  two  countries  to  a  new  plateau?  Over  3 
years  ago,  in  1964,  the  United  States  proposed  to  the  Geneva  disarma¬ 
ment  conference  that  the  possibility  of  a  missile  freeze  be  explored; 
ABM  systems  were  included  in  the  measure  on  the  grounds  that  a  freeze 
on  ollensive  missiles  alone  might  load  one  side  to  turn  to  bigger  and 
better  defensive  systems,  shifting  the  military  balance  and  thus  forcing 
the  other  side  to  counter-action.  The  resulting  arms  race,  it  was  argued, 
would  spiral  upwards  throvigh  parallel  deploj-ment  of  ABM  systems, 
increased  offensive  deployment,  improved  offensive  missiles  designed 
to  penetrate  ABM  defenses,  to  end  in  higher  and  higher  destructive 
le\-els  and  no  perceptible  change  in  the  total  strategic  situation. 

In  1965,  the  United  States  attempted  to  stimulate  interest  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  e.xplore  significant  reductions  in  delivery  vehicles  if  progress 
were  made  on  tlio  missile  freeze.”  Wlten  this  proposal  failed  to  evoke 
a  positive  res{)onse  the  President  tried  to  involve  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  dialogue  over  the  missile  race,  and  early  in  1967  Premier  Kosygin 
agreed  to  consider  discussing  limitations  on  offensive  and  defensive 
missiles.*®  These  discussions  liave  not  yet  materialized,  but  neither 
has  the  door  to  them  been  closed,  and  the  United  Slates  is  continuing 
to  press  for  action  and  to  prejiare  for  talks  in  the  hojjo  tlieir  urgency 
will  soon  be  recognized  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  I  bS.  effort  to  bring  t lie  arnus  race  under  control  is  being  carried 
out.  under  (he  direction  of  IVilliam  Foster,  Director  of  the  IT.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  lie  has  led  the  negotiations 
for  a  non-proliferation  treaty  from  tl  e  beginning.  During  1967,  the 
Agency  divided  its  full  complement  of  237  jtersons  among  Washington, 
New  York  and  Geneva.  The  negotiations  at  the  Disarmament  (Con¬ 
ference  were  conducted  with  the  assistance  of  a  delegation  of  IS  ])eo- 
])!e  when  at  full  strength,  and  at  something  le.s.s  ihan  that  when  Mr. 
Foster  and  various  officers  travelled  to  the  major  Kuropeau  capitals — 
ami  as  f:ir  away  as  Japan — in  p\irsuit  of  couscnstis  on  the  treaty. 

In  ad<lition  to  tho.se  ba<'kiug  up  the  negotiatoi's  at  Geneva,  Af^DA 
offii’ors  in  Wa.shington  continued  work  on  the  problems  of  the  missile 
I'ace.  the  emerging  Chinese  miclcar  threat,  the  negotiation  (completed 
during  tlie  year)  of  the  Latin  American  nuclear  free  zone  treaty."' 
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the  control  of  conventional  arms  transfers,  the  crisis  of  the  Middle 
East  war,  preparations  for  the  second  U.S.  inspection  of  scientific 
stations  under  the  Antarctic  treaty,-”  problems  of  control  over  chemical 
and  h'iological  weapons,  the  myriad  questions  arising  out  of  a  galloping 
technology  in  space,  plans  for  an  international  troo])  veritication  ex¬ 
ercise  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  novel  problem  of  reserving  (he  sea¬ 
bed  and  ocean  floor  to  exclusively  peaceful  purposes.  They  continued 
to  measure  the  potential  impact  of  arms  control  measures  on  the  na¬ 
tional  economy,  and  to  keep  watch  on  the  alarming  eil’ects  of  the  build¬ 
up  in  the  world’s  arsenals  of  conventional  as  well  ns  nuclear  weapons. 
In  this  work  ACDA's  staff  shares  President  Johnson's  belief  “that  de¬ 
spite  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  armament  imposed  in  the  world 
by  tlte  cold  war,  the  iiroblem  can  be  made  to  yield  to  imagination  and 
determination  *  * 


N  ONPROLin?U.^TIO  N 

The  Dlsnruinmeat  Cominlttee  now  faces  a  great  opportunity — a  treaty  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  apread  of  nuclear  weapons  »  •  *  Such  a  treaty  will  help  free  the  non¬ 
nuclear  nations  from  the  agonizing  decision  of  whether  to  pursue  a  search  for 
security  through  nuclear  arms.  Freed  from  the  fear  that  non-nuclear  neighbors 
may  develop  oueU  weapons,  nations  can  devote  their  efforts  in  the  field  of  iitomic 
energy  to  developing  strong,  peaceful  progfams.“ 

On  January  18,  1968,  the  United  States  and  tlie  Soviet  Union  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Eisannament  at  Geneva 
a  revised  text  of  the  draft  ti-eaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.”  With  this  new  and  complete  voi-sion  of  the  partial  draft 
tabled  at  the  Conference  four  months  earlier,  the  arduous  effort  of 
many  years  moved  towards  a  successful  conclusion  at  last.  The  text 
now  before  the  Committee  was  characterized  by  President  Jolinson 
as  a  “landmark  in  the  effort  of  mankind  to  avoid  nuclear  disaster 
while  ensuring  that  all  will  benefit  from  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy.” 

The  effort  to  devise  an  instrument  satisfying  these  requirements  and 
lu  ceptaule  on  a  worldwide  basis  occupied  the  Geneva  Conference  dur¬ 
ing  the  longest  session  in  its  six  year  histery.  The  course  of  that  year’s 
work  reveals  much  about  the  essential  complexity  of  the  task  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  achievement. 

The  1967  session  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disannament  Committee 
(ENEC)  reconvened  on  Febi  uary  21  in  high  exiioctation  that  a  draft 
treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  would  at  last  crown 
their  four-year  effort.  At  that  time  the  U.S.  delegation  hoped  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Conference  those  portions  of  the  text  on  which  the  U.S. 
and  Soviet  Co-Chairmen  had  reached  agreement.  The  Soviets,  how¬ 
ever,  were  unwilling  to  put  forward  an  incomplete  treaty  draft,  and 
the  attempt  to  fill  in  the  missing  pieces  continued  until  March  26, 
when  the  (l!onfeienc^  recessed  for  a  short  period. 
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Work  was  resumed  on  Sfay  18  and  eonliuued  for  ih©  remnincler  of 
(lie  year.  On  August  24,  tlie  U.S,  and  Soviet  T’nion  laldetl  identical 
draft  tivatiesc'  Kssentially,  the  treaty  would  hind  nmdear  powers  not 
lo  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  non  nuclear  stales  and  the  latter  not 
to  inanufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  them.  'I'hese  undertakings  also 
apply  to  “other  miclear  explosive  devices,’’  prohibited  because  such 
devices  and  the  tochnolopy  of  their  development  are  essentially  indi>- 
tinonishable  from  nuclear  weapons.  Article  HI,  covering  safeguards 
oier  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  was  left,  blank.  The  ('onunillee 
worked  for  anotlier  three  months  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  lo  com¬ 
plete  the  draft  and  recessed  on  December  14,  10(!7,  setting  their  return 
date  at  .buuiary  18,  1068, 

The  dilTicullie.s  in  achieving  linul  agreement  lay  in  two  directions: 
lir.st  in  the  problem  of  arriving  at  a  widely  acceptable  scheme  for 
safeguards  against  the  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  from  peaceful 
to  weapons  uses;  and  second  in  the  complaint  voiced  by  certain  of  the 
ir  n-nuclcar  states  that  the  August  24  draft  was  discriminatory  in 
(hat  it  might  place  them  at  a  permanent  disadvantage,  having  to 
renounce  nuclear  weapons  without  compensating  gain  to  their  security. 

Snfcffuards 

The  safeguards  problem  arose  largely  out  of  the  existence  of  two 
international  safeguards  systems— one  administered  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  at  Vienna,  and  the  other  a 
system  set  up  earlier  by  "the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(  ET IRATOM)  of  the  si.x  Common  Market  countries.  EURATOM  was 
established  in  1957  its  a  pool  for  research  and  development  in  nuclear 
energy,  and  as  such  has  been  regarded  as  an  important  element  in  the 
development  of  political  and  economic  unity  in  Western  Europe. 
AVhile  it  has  been  U.S.  policy  to  work  towards  a  single,  worldwide, 
system  of  safeguards,  the  United  States  has  accepted  EURATOM 
safeguards  tts  effective  for  nuclear  materials  which  it  has  sold  to  the 
roinmimity,  Tlie  Commoi.'  Market  countries  were  unwilling  to  re- 
linquisli  their  safeguards  system  to  IAEA  be<.*iiuso  of  the  unfavorable 
effects  they  felt  this  would  have  on  progress  toward  European 
integration. 

The  S<  viet  attitude  was  ihal  i  f  the  treaty  were  to  impose  maiulafory 
safcgiiaids  oil  its  noii-iuiclcar  .sigiintoncs,  those  sifegiiards  should  he 
admiiiistcicd  by  the  Vienna  agency.  4'hey  op>p<)so  the  idea  that  (he 
Kl'RATOiM  system  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  98-mcniber 
lAE.V  for  purposes  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  on  the  grounds 
that  ErK.V'I'tiM  safegnanls  aiiuuiiit  to  self- inspect  ion  among  six 
NATO  allies. 

'I'liis  situation  resulted  in  a  complex,  triangular  negotiation  hei  ween 
the  United  States,  it.s  allies  of  the  North  .Vtlaiitie  AHianee,  and  the 
So\  iet  Union.  The  seareh  for  a  wav  out  of  the  seeming  impas.se  foeus.sed 
on  some  kind  of  arrangement  wiiieh  ’vould  preserve  and  utilize  (he 
safeguards  of  the  regional  EUR-VTOM  system  while  at  the  same 
lime  bringing  its  activities  mider  the  wing  of  the  worldwitle  I.\E.A. 
Iliroiigli  a  jiroeess  of  verification.  This  ajqtroaeh,  which  was  the  k'oy  to 
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tlio  iiniil  nefrcoiiiont,  was  advocalod  liy  Si'iiatoi-  Jnlm  O.  Pastoiv, 
{'liainiiaii  of  tlic  .loint  ('oannithn-  on  Atoniif  Kni'r"y.  in  a  sp(>ci-lt 
iH'fore  tlie  Soiwii'  in  Man-li.-'' Tl«'  I'nitisl  Stnti’s  ja-rsi^hMl  in  itssi'arcli 
for  a  solnlion  in  tlio  ladiof  that  safrfinanls  on  tavil  inn'lcar  ai'li\irn's 
wi'i'i'  vital  if  tlu’  (ivaty  were  to  closo  ilir  doi  .•  to  prolil'inaiion. 

I n  order  to  nanovo  any  lin<rerin*r  •■oiieerns  ainonp;  non  niielear  st at('s 
that,  hy  ai'eepl inir  lAKA  safejinards  they  inii^lil  inenr  l•onlIn<'l•(■i;^l 
disadvanlajres  in  peacefni  mndear  I'miri atns,  Pre^^idenl  .lolni'on 
annotinced  on  I leei'inhi'r  'J  that  when  safe<;iiards  are  apjtlied  under 
tlie  treaty,  the  I'nited  States  will  ptninii  the  lAh’.A  to  aiiply  its 
safeo-itards  to  all  nnelea;  aeii\ities  in  this  eonntry  e\ee]il  thoM'  with 
diroi't  initional  seetirity  si<;nifi<‘anee.  Antony  other  faeililies  this  wouki 
involve  Hi  unclear  power  plants  now  in  operation  and  7(1  on  order: 
hy  1080  they  will  generate  lot)  million  kilowatts  of  electric  energy, 
and  700  inil'lion  by  the  year  2000.  With  the  American  electric  jiower 
and  nuclear  industry  s«niarely  behind  him.  President  Johnson  said, 
“I  want  to  make,  it  clear  ...  to  all  the.  world  that  we  in  the  Unitcil 
Suites  are.  not  asking  any  country  to  accept  safeguards  that  we  are  un¬ 
willing  to  aoce.pt  ourselves.”  A  similar  olTor  was  made  by  the  United 
Kingtlom.®®  The  Soviet  Union,  howev'er,  has  refuswl  to  accept  any  safe¬ 
guards  on  the  ground  that  safegtiards  on  j.eai'cful  reactors  in  nuclear 
states  would  not  serve,  any  purpo.se  under  the  treaty. 

Because  of  the  role  interuational  safeguards  are  e.vpected  to  play 
in  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  the  I hS.  Government — and  particularly 
ACDA  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — intensilled  its  scientific 
research  on  safeguards  during  1067.  ACDA's  program  was  concerned 
principally  with  investigating  and  developing  techniipies  for  makiisg 
safeguards  more  effective  and  efficient,  as  well  as  less  ini  nisi  vo  and 
costly. 

In  addition  to  research,  ACDA  met  with  scientists  of  other  nations 
and  in  international  organizations  to  coordinate  the  work  in  process 
and  to  tailor  it  more  specifically  to  present-day  and  future  interna¬ 
tional  safeguarding  remtirements.  In  .Tune,  the  Ageticy  participated 
in  the  AEC-sponsored  Symposium  on  Safeguanls,  Kesearch.  iind  I)e- 
velo|)ment  at  the  Argonno  National  I.(alxnatorv,  where  lending  U.S. 
figures  in  atomic  energv’  gathered  to  learn  the  latest  developments  in 
tills  field  and  to  identify  further  research  needs.  In  August,  .\CU.\ 
scientists  joined  tlie  team  in  Vienna  to  work  with  an  I.\EA  panel 
on  Safeguards,  Keseai’ch,  and  Develo)>ment.  This  meeting  provided  a 
basis  for  coordinating  .safeguards  research  and  development  work 
tbroiigbout  the  world. 

Xon  -  n  ueJear  concern. 

“Tliere  is  nothing  to  choose  here  In'tween  the  interests  of  the  nuclear 
and  the  nonnuclear  nations,”  President  .Johnson  told  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiatoi-s  as  the  1!)67  .ses.sion  ojicned,  “there  is  a  terrible  and  ine.sca^pahle 
equity  in  our  coninion  danger.” But  as  agreement  lietweeti  thel  iiited 


“  CongressHonal  Iteronl  (dail.v  versinnl,  Mni'.  !i,  IttCiT,  up.  SSir.'J-S 
”  Ante.  p.  Olfi. 

*  Ante.  p.  610. 

“  Ante,  p.  an. 
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Stiites  and  the  Soviet  Tinion  on  a  treaty  draft  moved  closi'r,  many  of 
the  nnii-niiclear  iia I  ions  began  a  searc'.iiiig  exaniinal  ion  of  i!<  pnlitieal. 
seeniity,  and  economic  iniplications. 

A  variety  of  questions  arose.  Wonld  tlie  st'cniity  of  iumi  mideai- 
•states  be  assured  if  they  renomiml  iiiK'lear  weaixms^  W'onlil  tlie  treaty 
relegate  non-nuclear  states  permanently  to  a  second-cla-s  status ^ 
Would  safegiianl.s  inspection  result  in  industi'ial  espionage:'  A\'ould 
the  nuclear  imwers  match  the  non-iin<'lear  i-ennncial ion  of  nuclear 
weaiions  with  at  least  some  move  toward  reduction  intlu'irown  nuclear 
arsenals?  Would  tile  prohibition  against  tlie  ilevelopment  of  peaccl'nl 
nuclear  exjilosives  hy  non-nuclear  states  foreclose  the  bcnelits  of  (his 
growing  technology  ?  Would  I'ivilian  applical  ions  result  ing  from  weap¬ 
ons  research — “spinotV" — Lx?  denietl  to  non-nuclear  signatories  to  the 
t  reaty  ? 

From  the,  outset,  the  F'nited  States  made  a  determined  ell'ort  at  reas¬ 
surance.  As  early  as  Fi'hruary,  for  example,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
put  fears  of  “industrial  espionagi'"  or  the  loss  of  “spinotl"'  advantages 
to  rest.  In  a  statement  issued  on  February  -'O,  the  State  Department 
addressed  the  question  of  industrial  espionage,  pointing  out  that  safe¬ 
guards  insixrtor.s  have  no  authority  to  interfere  with  the  eonstruetiou 
or  operation  of  any  nuclear  facility;  that  in  addition  IAEA  safe¬ 
guards  regulations  provided  any  state  with  the  nrivilege  of  rejecting 
insiwctors  in  advance  so  as  to  bar  nationals  of  a  nostile  country.’"  As- 
.siirnni’e  was  also  given  to  EUR.'VTOM  and  to  the  Federal  Republic'  of 
(Lermaiiy  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Fiiited  State's  to  sell  nucU>ar 
fuel  to  them  under  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  and  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  FR(i  and  oiher  countries  of  fast-l'ireeder  reactors  wonld  in 
no  way  l>c  hindered.  On  the  question  of  '‘spinolf”  the  .Secretary  of 
St  ate  told  a  news  con  ference : 

•  *  *  (he  fact  i.s  (lint  the  non-i>roUfer!itiiin  (rent.v  hii.s  nothing  tn  do  whatever 
with  (he  use  of  iiucloar  niatenals  for  i)eaceful  piiriRisos,  and  tliat  iiieludes  n  wide 
ransteof  industrial  iipplientioii.  Tlio  aetnnl  industrial  sinnotf  from  so-called  weap- 
oiirv.  iital  is.  tlmse  w]ii,'h  are  llnilti'd  to  ilic  KadMCtr,.'  of  v.  eajain.'^,  i.s  ver.v 

sniall,  indeed  inliliitesiinal.  And  1  tliinU  exi'lianjes  on  ili,.  letlinieal  level  will 
elarif.v  ihiit  jioint.” 

During  lifarch,  Williiuu  (’.  Foster,  Dircclor  of  the  Arms  (\mtrol 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  leader  of  the  I  .S.  negotiaiing  (earn 
at  (teiieva.  fra  veil'd  tn  Domi,  Rome.  The  Hague,  and  HrussoN  to 
explain  and  clarify  the  I’.S.  position  on  llu'  non  proli  feral  ion  (reiiy 
as  these  governments  continued  their  a.ssessmcnt  of  its  ellects.  Lengthy 
consnltalions  wc  ic  ctirricd  out  in  tlie  North  Allantii'  (’oiincil. 

At  till' same  time,  bilateral  con-^ult at  ions  took  jdace  in  AVa-hiniri on, 
Ix'twei'ii  AFD.V  and  .'state  Deptirtnu'iit  officials  ami  the  diplomatic 
n'lnesi'iital  ives  of  many  mil  ions. 

During  iho  S-wet'k  re.-i'-s  between  Maidi  g:*,  ami  .M.iy  I's  the 
Wiiticd  .Stiitcs  carried  out  in  exhaustive  program  of  negotiation, 
p.xposil ion  and  persnas;oii.  Tlie  Noith  Aihuitic  t'onncil  conlinucil  ;ts 
consiillal  ions  dnfing  A]ii  d,  rc  civ  nig  individual  viewpoints  of  N.ATO 
nicmhers.  ('oiisnltatioiis  cont  iniK'd  in  Wasliington,  and  mi  the  NATO 
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capitnls  as  well  as  other  interested  eountries.  Oflioiale  of  the.  Federal 
Tvi'puMic  of  Gerinany  met  with  A('1)A  olhcials  for  wcek-lonfr  talks 
on  various  aspects  of  the  treaty,  particularly  safeguards.  ACUA 
officials  met  with  special  envoys  sent  to  "Washington  by  the  Japanese 
and  Indian  Government.s, 

In  early  ^lay,  Mr.  Foster  traveled  to  Tolcj-o  to  consult  witli  Japa¬ 
nese  officials  on  the  treaty  draft.  Additional  techniial  discussions 
were  held  in  Japan  during  November. 

Neverthele.ss,  difucultie.s  persisted.  They  were  summed  up  by  tlie 
Foreign  Minister  of  the.  Feileral  Republic  in  a  Bundestag  debate  on 
April  ilT.  Noting  that  the  concerns  be.  exiireased  were  “in  agreement 
with  the  views  of  various  nations,  including  those  of  .some  nations 
tliat  possess  atomic,  power  but  not  atomic  weapons,  and  in  some  ca.ses 
with  countries  that  do  not  belong  to  any  defense  alliance.’’  Mr.  Brandt 
summarized  the  standards  by  which  the  Federal  Rejiiihlic  of  Ger¬ 
many — and  presumably  “various”  other  nati^'ns — would  judge  the 
draft  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty : 

] .  Will  the  draft  treaty  permit  the  unhindei'ed  use  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes? 

2.  Will  the  pact  be  linked  with  a  clear  coimuitment  to  general 
disarmament? 

3.  Will  it  guarantee  the  security  of  all  ? 

4  Will  it  permit  futiu'e  fostering  of  regional  associations — in 
Germany’s  case,  approaches  towards  closer  European  association  ? 

The  ENDC  reconvened  on  May  18.  The  immediate  problem, 
given  the  growing  pressure  of  discus.sion  and  argument,  was  to  get  a 
treaty  draft  before  the  Committee.  However,  the  Soviets  were  not 
prepare<l  to  accept  the  formulations  for  the  safeguards  article  which 
the  United  States  had  worked  out  with  its  allies  during  the  recess 
consu'u,.;’ons,  and  were  still  unwilling  to  submit  an  incomplete  draft. 
Three  weeks  later  war  broke  out  in  tlie  Middle  East,  and  it  was  not 
until  mid-A\igiist  that  the  Soviet  Union  yielded  to  the  urging  of  the 
United  States  and  the  impatience  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Conference. 

On  August  24  the  United  States  and  the-  Soviet  Union  tabled 
.separate  biu  identical  ic.xts  for  a  di-ift  treaty.  Article  III  was  left 
blank.  This  event,  taking  place  in  the  aftermath  of  the  diamatic 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  was  greeted  with  worldwide  interest.  “Today, 
for  the  first  time,”  ^^r.  Foster  told  the  Conf.  '  ce.  “conclusion  of  a 
non-proliferation  treaty  is  within  reach.” 

Sweden  moved  promptly  in  an  allem])t  to  fill  in  the  missing  .Vrticle 
III  on  intern.ational  controls.  The  Swedish  delegate  offered  a  draft 
Article  wliicli  provided  for  the  integration  of  all  existing  safeguards 
arrangements  into  the  uniform  system  of  the  IAEA,  allowing  a  transi¬ 
tion  jieriod  of  up  to  three  years  to  acx-omplish  this  purpose.  While 
tlie  article  did  not  require  safegnanls  on  the  peaceful  nuclear  acti vit  ies 
of  tlie  lun-lear-wenpon  slates,  it  did  impose  iiiteruntioiial  controls  oii 
all  transfci-s  of  fissionable  maierial — i-cgardless  of  the  use  to  whicli  it 
was  put — from  one  state  to  another.  In  addition,  it  obliged  the  nuclear- 


"  Aulc.  pp.  205»-210. 
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weapon  <tMtes  “to  'ooporafe  in  fueilitaiinir  the  "ra<Uiul  ai)pliiai  ion" 
of  IAEA  safciruiirds  on  (lieir  own  terrilory.^* 

Keserving  substantive  eoininent  on  the  su"fres(ed  Arliele  III.  (lie 
(^o-Cluiirinen  expressed  the  lioj)e  that  ineiuhers  would  (■•mcentrate  on 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Aufrust  :24  draft  and  leave  the  safeiruards 
artirio  to  the  co-drafters  to  work  out, 

Tlie  Committee  then  proceeded  witli  detailed  I'ecoininendatiini-  and 
amendments.  For  tho  most  part  tlie-  e  reflected  three  areas  of  com  ei  n 
among  the  non-nuclear  states;  the  treaty's  relationship  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  ;  the  need  for  posit  ive  steps 
by  the  nuclear  jiowers  toward  disarmament ;  and  the  ilesire  for  assnr- 
aiK'cs  against  nuclear  intimidation.  As  the  negotiations  continued 
into  the  fall  months,  proposals  were  also  made  for  a.inending  llie  draft 
to  limit  the  treaty’s  duration;  to  provide,  for  its  periodic  review:  to  li.v 
tho  number  of  parties  reipiired  to  rtitify:  and  a  number  of  otlier 
alterations  to  I  he  draft. 

The  pence f  ul  wc.v  of  nuclear  energy 

One  of  tho  earliest  expressions  of  concern  about  the  treatyV  'lleci 
on  tho  dovclopment  of  the  peaceful  atom  came  from  ^^o.xico■.s  dele¬ 
gate,  Ambassador  Castaneda.  He  olTered  an  amendment  designed  to 
strengthen  Article  IV,  by  placing  an  obligation  on  nations  advanceil 
in  nuclear  technology  to  assist  others  in  the  development  of  peacefid 
applications.”  Wiile  supporting  the  treaty's  prohibition  against  the 
manufacturo  or  acquisition  of  peaceful  nin;icar  explosives  hy  non¬ 
nuclear  weapon  states,  he.  characterized  it  as  being  “wit hout  doiilit 
the  question  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  countries  not  pos.^r.ssiiig 
nuclear  weapons.” 

“Keminciation  of  a  luiclear  ar.sonal,"  he  pointed  out.  “cannot  nipan 
tlie  renunciation  of  the  use  of  tho  enormous  economic  potential  that 
may  be  represented  in  the  futui’e  hy  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  for 
carrying  out,  for  example,  gigantic  engineering  works.  If  tlie  iion- 
miclcar  countries  are  to  assume  the  undertaking  not  to  develop  or 
ovp’cdo  iv-w'ear  devices,  since  ttiase  devices  are  merely  nuclear  !K>mbs 
d.'''p‘:  ■  t’-:ir  peacoiui  purposes,  it.  .  ih  be  esseu.uti  i..  u’"''  tc.i  li.^.u 
to  have  tho  categorical  and  undoubted  a.s.su ranee,  that  they  shall  not 
thoroforo  bo  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  may  l>e  derived  from  such 
explosions.” 

Ho  suggested  such  “categorical  and  undoubted  ns.suiance‘'  would 
best  lie  supplied  by  a  new  article  explicitly  obligating  mn'le.ir-weapon 
states  to  provide  services  of  peaceful  luudenr  exjdosive  devices,  chaii- 
nelocl  through  “approjiriafo  international  boefie-s,”  to  renlace  the 
declaration  of  an  intention  to  do  so  in  the  Preamble  of  the  .\ugusf  24 
draft.*" 

Support  for  the  Mexican  idea  came  from  Canada,  Sweden,  UAH, 
United  Xingdoin,  Burma,  Nigeria,  and  Ethiopia.  It  was  siihmilfed  in 
tho  draft  pi-esentocl  January  18.  India  and  Brazil  continued  to  hold 
to  the  position  that  the  development  of  nuclear  devices  for  iiea  -eful 
explosions  should  be  permit  foil  t  o  all  under  t  he  t  mity. 


/tatc.  p.  30R. 
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Bahtnral  ohtlrjatlons 

T’liiouji:li(H)t  tlipi  m‘<jat iatioiis  foi-  a  noii-nrolifpratioii  Ifcntv,  most 
of  the  noii-imclear-wpannii  states  have  stale>i  fiioir  belief  t1»at  tl\e 
major  jiowers  should  h-iianee  the  commilmeut  on  the  part  of  the  noii- 
iiuclear-\v?ap''u  states  not  to  nequiro  uuelear  weapons  witli  a  I'orollary 
ol'ligation  to  reduce  their  own  tuicloar  arsenals.  This  view  was  put 
forward  l>v  the  jmn-ali^ned  members  of  tlie  KNI>C  in  their  Memo¬ 
randa  to  the  Conference  in  both  the  1905  and  19G0  se.ssions,  when  they 
ur/red  that  a  l)alatice<l  treaty  must  bo  ronpled  witli  or  followed  by 
such  obligations.”  The  Aufntst  24  draft  text  contaitu'd  two  preambular 
jiara^raphs  in  re.sponso  to  this  concern. 

It  soon  liecaine  clear  that  such  an  “exprei^sion  of  intent”  did  not 
satisfy  the  non-nuclear  countries,  and  nresstire  hnilt  uj)  ainonjr  the 
delegates  to  make  the  disarmament  oliligation  more  spe<ufic  and 
binding  o.u  the  nuclear  powers.  "With  general  support  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Mexican  delegate  called  for  a  new  artime  to  he  added  to 
the  operative  section  of  the  treaty.  'While  recognizing  that  ‘‘to  demand 
the  inclusion  in  the  treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  specific  disarmament 
measures  for  the  nuclear  powers,  to  lie  enforced  immediately,  would  be 
tantamount  to  acting  against'’  any  hojie  of  concluding  the  treaty,  lie 
nevertheles.s  insisted  that  the  obligation  to  negotiate,  “in  good  faith, 
with  all  speed  and  perseverance,  to  arrive  at  further  agiTcments'’  lie 
formulated  in  move  clear  and  precise  terms. 

Britain  and  Canada  lioth  made  the  point  that  unless  the  nnclear- 
weajion  poMors  moved,  in  (he  words  of  the  British  delegate,  “witliin 
the  next  few  years’’  to  stop  the  buildup  of  “their  stocks  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery  and  begin  to  reduce  their 
nuclear  armories”  a  non-iiroHferation  treaty  would  not  last  long,  and 
some  of  the  signatories  to  the  treaty  might  decide  to  withdraw  on  the 
gi’oumls  that  their  supreme  interests  were  Ijeing  jeopardized. 

By  the  time  the  KKDC  recessed  on  December  14,  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  (’o-Chnirmen  hiul  agrcexl  in  principle  on  a  nninher  of 
modifications  to  he  made  t<>  ihe  August  ‘21  draft  of  the  treaty.  These 
modifications  were  intended  to  meet,  insofar  as  jiossibic,  (lie  jioints 
pressed  by  other  delegations.  The  agreed  modifications  weu  ;'.ot  sub¬ 
mitted  to  (lie  Conference,  however,  until  rfamiary  1^1,  when  the  Co- 
Chairmen  Ihuvllv  agreed  on  wavs  t<.  deal  with  their  difTerences  over 
Article  111. 

Breu I'i  1 1/  ii.imirn  nci’S 

Tlie  prospect  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  gave  rise  to  concern 
about  security  among  the  noii-miclenr  nations,  'riie.  deliate  in  the 
ENDC  revealed  the  measure  of  titis  concern.  The  Nigerian  repre¬ 
sentative  told  ilte  conference  that  it  would  he  unfair  to  ask  any  re¬ 
sponsible  govenuneiit  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  witliout  guarantees.  lie 
argued  that  some  provi.sioii  sliould  be  made  for  an  international  deter¬ 
rent  system  against  unclear  blackmail.^”  The  Brazilian  rejn’esoiitative 
agived,  contending  that  in  signing  a  non-proliferation  treaty  nou- 

Pnoiimrnln  on  TUsat'inamrnt,  pi).  424-425;  iliiil.,  iOCiG,  pp.  576-570. 
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niii’U'ur  stall's  woulil  l)i‘-  suiroiuU'riiifjf  ''iIh'  most  import  ant  ini.iiis  tliry 
otlii'misi'  Iiavi'  at  (heir  disiiosal  to  eoiiiiter  a^jiros- 

sion." 

Tlie  Inilinn  delegate  comidaiiu'd  tliat  tl\o  great  powers  liad  not  yet 
given  ‘‘any  elVective  and  credible  consideration  to  the  security  nceils 
of  the  non-miclear  countries,  and  particularly  the  non-aligned 
countric'-:.'' 

Ih;  representatives  have  stressed  many  times  that  a  non-prolifeia- 
tion  treaty  would,  in  itself,  enhance  the  security  of  all  countries,  and 
particularly  that  of  non-nuclear  states.  This  view  was  echoed  by  Soviet 
.\inhas.sador  Roshchin  when  he  told  the  delegates ; 

•  ♦  ♦  Ill  our  world  today  the  security  of  each  individual  country  is  inscjmrnhle 
from  uuiver.snl  security,  and  it  l.s  iirerisoiy  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  non- 
liriiliferation  that  would  lielp  to  ensure  intcriintloiinl  security  and  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.** 


Roth  Co-Chairmen  addre.s.«cd  themsclve.-!  to  the  ipiestion  of  assur¬ 
ances  on  August  24,  wlicn  the  partial  draft  text  was  tabled  at  the 
lONDC.  Mr.  Foster  said,  “We  recognize  the  problem  of  security  assur¬ 
ances,  xvhich  is  of  concern  to  some  non-aligned  countries,  remains  to 
be  considered.  Tlie  United  States  maintains  the  view  that  this  is  a 
matter  which,  because  of  its  complexity  and  the  divergent  interests 
involved,  cannot  be  dealt  within  the  treaty  itself.”  He  reminded  the 
Committee  that  the  United  States  was  exploring  various  possible 
solutions,  including  action  which  could  be  taken  in  the  context  of 
(ho  Uniteil  Xations.^* 

The  Co-Chairmen  assured  the  Committee  that  they  attached  great 
importance  to  the  question  of  assurances,  and  would  continue  to  work 
toward-  “a  positive  solution,”  with  a  view  to  jn-esenting  recommenda¬ 
tions  ...  the  Geneva  Conference  in  the  course  of  the  consideration  of  the 
treiity.  Tliis  assurance  was  reiterated  on  January  18. 

Soon  after  the  August  24  tabling,  the.  United  Arab  Republic  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  draft  to  prohibit  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
iigiiiiiMi  any  uon-nuclcai-  .-sate  party  to  tlir  treaty  having  no  nuclear 
weuiions  on  '*s  territory This  nmeudmenr !.  •■milar  tbo  '^Mgp'estion 
made  to  the  EXDC  by  Rreinicr  Kosygin  iii  inGG;  no  revision  to  this 
ellVct,  howeier,  was  formally  presented  liy  the  Soviet  T’nioii  then  or 
in  19(57. 

.V  few  days  after  tlie  U.\R  proposal,  the.  Canadian  rejiresentative 
told  the  (’oiiferenee,  “*  *  *  to  include  iu  the  treaty  itself  an  article 
on  securitv  assurancixs  satisfactorv  to  all  non-mielenr  states  would  be 


extremely  dillieult  and  might  well  have  the  effect  of  unncceptahly 
prolonging  and  coiniilieating  tlie  successful  negotiation  of  the 
treaty."  Nevertheless,  the  re])roHCUtati  ves  of  the  nonaligiied  countries 
at  tlie  ('onfereneo,  as  well  as  Romania,  continued  to  favor  iiielusion  of 
a  provision  along  the  lines  of  the  Mexican  suggestion. 


’’Ailtr,  p.  j3R. 

’"  .iiifr.  p.  23r.. 

"  Ati/r.  p.  110. 

‘Mute.  pp.  .340-3.17. 

pp.  420-127,428. 

“  rtorumi  nlK  on  liinarmnmrnl ,  tOGO,  p.  11. 
"  i:xnc/rx'..33s.  p.  o. 
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Stfitim  of  ncfjoliations 

On  V,  tlip  n»MU‘vn  Conferenop  tlplivoi'i'rl  an  IiiU'fiin  Rpport 

t<i  the  I’nitcd  Xations  General  Assembly,  trausmittinp;  the  (''i)nimit tee's 
decision  to  remain  in  session  in  order  to  expedite  its  work  on  the  still 
incomplete  draft  non-proliferation  treaty,  and  its  intention  to  submit 
a  full  report  “as  soon  as  possible.” 

Just  before  adjourning  its  22d  session,  on  December  19,  the  General 
As.sembly  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  ENDC  “tirgently  to 
continue  its  work”  and  requesth-f*  *a  ftdl  report”  on  the  negotiations 
to  the  Assembly  “on  or  befoi-e  March  15.” 

The  1968  session  of  the  Eighteen-Xation  Dis.irmanient  Committee 
v/x’onvened  on  January  18  to  be  greeted  with  the  revised  text  of  the 
draft  treaty,  complete  with  Article  III,  several  amended  articles  an 
three  new  articles.  These  latter  deal  with  the  peaceful  ajiplications  of 
nuclear  energy  (Article  IV),  access  to  the  benefits  of  iieacefnl  nuclear 
explosions  (Article  V),  and  obligations  to  pursue  negotiations  on 
disarmament  measures  (Article  VI).  The  amendments  clause  had  been 
t'edrafted  to  provide  that  amendments  enter  into  force  only  h)r  those 
parties  that  accept  them  (Article  VIII).  The  number  of  ratifications 
necessary  to  bring  the  treaty  into  force  liad  been  fixed  nt  forty  in 
addition  to  the  nuclear  weapon  state  signatories  (Article  IX).  In 
response  to  the  desires  of  many  non-nuclear  cour.tries,  the  codrnflei-s 
had  provided  for  a  review  of  the  treaty  25  years  after  its  entry  into 
force  “to  decide  whether  the  Treaty  slinll  continue  in  force  indefi¬ 
nitely”  (Article  X).'*® 

The  revised  drait  does  not  deal  with  security  assurances.  The  U.S. 
Delegate,  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  noted  that  this  remaining  area  of  concern 
was  still  being  studied  by  the  Co-Chairmen,  who  “remain  mindful  of 
their  pledge  to  provido  the  Committee  with  a  recommendation  for 
dealing  with  this  complex  and  difficult  problem.” 

The  newly  ngi'eed  Article.  Ill  was  designed  to  provide  a  ))ractical 
and  effective  safeguards  article  which  takes  into  a^'ceunt  the  ijiterosts 
of  all  countries  desiring  to  adhere  to  the  treaty.  The  safeguards  are 
intended  solely  to  verify  (ho  treaty  obligation  that  nuclear  material 
not  be  diverted  to  weapons.  Safeguards  will  be  those  set  forth  in 
agreements  to  bo  negotiated  botweeu  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  signatory  states.  These  agreements  must  be  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  the  IAEA  Statute  and  its  safeguards  system,'®  As 
Mr.  Fisher  explained  to  tho  Conference,  three  principles  guided  the 
formulation  of  tho  draft  Article  III:  First,  safeguards  should  he  of 
such  a  nature  that  all  parties  can  have  confidence  in  their  effectiveness. 
This  means  that  agreements  negotiated  by  the  IAEA  imist  enable 
that  international  agency  to  carry  out  its  responsibility  of  ])roviding 
a.s.surance  that  no  diversion  of  nuclear  material  is  taking  place.  Second, 
safeguards  agreements  can  be  negotiated  with  the  I.\EA  individually 


“  .'late,  PI).  022-623. 

'".tnff.pp.  732-73,3. 

“  BNDC/192/Rev.l ;  ENDC/19S/Rev.l. 

**  ENDC/PV.357.  p.  15. 

"Tlic  IAEA  Statute  appears  In  American  Foreign  Policy:  Cmt-ent  Docimcnl.i, 
1056,  pp.  024-020.  For  tho  IAEA  snfoguarOs  system,  see  Oocumoits  on  Disarma¬ 
ment,  19GS,  pp.  440-460. 
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or  togctlior  \v;*]i  ctl'.cr  partir:'.  1"  o'.hor  words,  auir.'iin'nis  i-aii  l>f 
eiilorcd  into  witli  “anollicr  inloriiiif ioiial  or»aiii/ai inn”  ^^llosi■  work  is 
related  to  the  IAEA's,  such  as  a  rejiioiial  safofruards  system.  'I'liii'tl. 
the  IAEA  sliould  make  use  of  existin';  records  and  sulViriianls,  so  as 
to  avoid  uniiecessai’y  duplication  ‘“provided  that  under  such  niutually 
agreed  arrangeiuents  the  IAEA  can  satisfy  ilstd f  l hat  nia-lear  material 
is  not  diverted.” 

In  presenting  the  revised  drtift,  the  I'.S.  !)elegate  tohl  the  ('onfer- 
ence,  “The  incorporation  of  the  many  new  treaty  provisions  which 
wo  are  recommending  today  marks  another  major  milestone  on  the 
path  toward  achievement  of  a  w-idcly  accent  able  tion-j>roli  fetation 
treaty.  For  this  progret-ss,  we  aro  indebted  to  fiio  meiiibers  of  Ibis  ('oin- 
mitteo  whoso  constructive  commottts  contrilmtcd  so  significant  ly  to  the 
formulations  recommended  today.  1  trust  that  llie  revised  text  will  be 
found  to  meet  the  essential  concerns  they  have  expressed  and  that  as  a 
result,  wo  can  proceed  to  the  next  phase  of  our  work — the  j)reiiaraiion 
of  a  complete  and  dofinitive  text  lor  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Assembly — a  text  which  can  command  the  widest  possible  support.”'' 

Nuclear  Ar.ms  Race 

What  we  sdinotiuicii  overtook  Is  Umt  ('very  future  aae  of  man  n-iU  be  nu  atomic 
iigf  It.  then,  tiiau  ia  to  have  a  future  at  all.  it  will  have  to  lie  ii  luturo  over- 
.''lindowed  wiiU  the  perumiieiil  posslliili'.v  of  a  therinoiiuclonr  holocaust.  .Vbout 
(hat  fact,  wo  am  uo  lonser  free.  Our  freedom  iu  this  question  consists  nitlier  in 
faciii);  the  matter  rationnlly  niul  renlisticalty  and  discussing  actions  to  mini- 
mir.e  tlie  Uiuiger.'* 

'I'ho  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has  engaged  in  a  major 
effort  to  study  the  complexities  of  the  strategic  arms  race  in  an  effort 
to  determine  whetlicr  controls  aro  possible  within  the  requirements  of 
our  sticurity,  and  if  go  what  fonn  they  should  take. 

A  formal  attempt  to  control  the  accelerating  missile  race  was  made, 
in  1£)64,  through  a  U.S.  proposal  to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  “freeze" 
on  the  nuinbere  and  characteristics  of  both  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles — both  bombers  and  missiles.''''  This 
measure  would  have  included  anti-bnllistic  missiles  (ABM's).  If  this 
proposal  liad  been  adopted  in  1064,  it  would  have  resulted  in  approxi¬ 
mately  55  percent  fewer  strategic  delivery  tehicies  in  toiiay'.s  inicicar 
arsenals,  and  the  saving  of  billions  on  the  U.S.  side  alone. 

The  intensive  study  in  ACDA  whicli  led  to  the  development  of  the 
“fieoze”  concept  made  clear  that  both  offensive  and  defensive  slra- 
togic  uucleur  capabilities  had  to  bo  controlled  together  if  the  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  be  niiiintained 
under  a  freozo  or  actual  reduction  in  numbers.  Witliout  rejecting  the 
general  idea,  the  Soviet  Union  has  shown  little  interest  in  this  par- 
Ficular  proposal,  claiming  it  was  a  scheme  for  inspection  wdthont  actual 
disarmament,  as  well  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  perpetuate  an  advantage  in  nuclear  weapons. 

The  idea  of  involving  the  Soviets  in  the  senrcli  for  ways  to  bring 
the  missile  race  under  control  was  kept  alive  by  Bresident  Johnson, 

“  ENI)C/l'V.3b7,  pp.  14-21. 

‘'.-Iti/c.  p.  383. 

“  ])ocuiiiciits  on  Disarmament,  19Ci,  pp.  7-9, 157-102, 3G7-3i3. 
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wlio  has  pereisU'd  in  Ids  plTorts  to  begin  discussions  of  the  inufiud 
dangers  of  an  accelerating  buildup.  Early  in  15)1)7  he  informed  I  lie 
Congress  of  inci-oased  Soviet  activity  in  its  strategic  forces  and  of  their 
deployment  of  an  ant 5 -ballistic  missile  system  mound  Moscow,  warn¬ 
ing  that  decisions  on  both  sides  were  imminent  wliicli  might  trigger 
another  upward  spiral.** 

On  March  2, 1967,  after  an  exchange  of  connnunications  with  Soviet 
loaders,  the  President  announced  that  Premier  Kosygin  had  indi¬ 
cated  a  ■willingness  to  consider  discussing  limitations  on  otl'ensive  and 
defensive  nuemr  missiles.**  Those  d’seussions  did  not  materialize  dur¬ 
ing  1967,  however,  and  the  pressures  ■•o,=;;lting  fnun  the  emerging 
Chinese  nuclear  capability  led  the  UnitM  Stales  to  i\  decision  to  deploy 
a  “light”  ABM  system.  At  the  time  of  the  decision,  the  Administ  ration 
took  groat  care  to  emphasize  tliat  the  de))loyment  was  aimed  primarily 
at  the  Chinese  threat,  at  reinforcing  onr  detenvnt  in  such  a  way  as  to 
uuderscovo  U.S.  security  assurances  to  our  Asian  friends,  and  at  adding 
protection  against  “the  improbable  but  possible  accidental  launch  of  an 
mtercontinontal  missile  by  any  one  of  the  nuclear  power.s.”** 

Shortly  before  tlie  decision  was  announcetl  on  Spi>temher  IS.  an- 
olher  attempt  was  made  to  get  talks  underway  with  the  Soviets,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  agreement — formal  or  informal — on  some  form  of  lim¬ 
itation  that  would  apply  to  bofli  strategic  oifensivo  and  defensive 
weapons.  Tlie  United  Istates  lielievos  that  such  talks  are  essential  to 
prevent  another  mutually -defeating  oJTensive-defensivo  .--jiiral. 

Thus,  in  making  his  nmiounceinent  of  the  U.S.  decision,  Secret nrv 
McXumnrn  said,  “liet  me  emphasize — luul  1  cannot  do  so  tiai  strongly— 
that  onr  derision  to  go  abend  with  a  limited  ABM  deployment  in  no 
way  indicates  that  we.  feel  nn  agreement  with  the  Soviet  I'nion  on  the 
limitation  of  strategic  nuclear  ofToiusive  and  defen.sive  forces  is  m 
any  way  less  urgent  or  desirable.”  *’ 

The  iKiasibility  that  discussioius  witli  the  Soviets  on  the  missile  rare 
miglit  pniceed  .at  any  moment,  comi)ine<l  with  the-  U.S.  consideration  of 
whether  to  go  abend  with  a  limited  ABM  deployment,  made  1967  a 
period  of  intensive  activity  for  ACDA’.s  technical  and  political  ex- 
perrs.  leio  of  iiivulv  ineiit  with,  thc.se  problems,  tlirough  research 
ancl  the  tlevelopment  and  negotiation  of  earlier  arms  control  measures, 
combined  to  give  the  Agency  the  opportunity  of  making  sure  the  arms 
control  implications  oi  the  ABM  decision  wore  clearly  represented 
to  those  'harged  with  the  final  decision. 

It  is  the  Agency’s  i-esponsibility  to  ident  i  fy  and  assess  immediate  and 
long-range  implications  for  arms  control  of  U.S.  policy.  ACD.\  staff 
lias  put  together  detailed  analytical  stiulie.s,  drawing  on  the  results 
of  its  contract  reseui'ch  program,  ii.s  well  ns  on  the  research  efforts  of 
other  agencies.  E.\*ensive  use  lias  bwn  made  of  the  multi-level  channels 
of  coordination  which  have  developed  during  AUDA's  fi-year  exist¬ 
ence;  its  senior  oHicials  have  brought  arms  control  considerations  to 
the  policy-making  level  in  inter-agency  working  grou  is  and  in  regular 


“  Atilc,  pp.  7-5). 

“  Ante,  pp.  108-110. 
“  Ante.  p.  303. 
"/t)itc,  pp.  303-3R1. 
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nieptingx  with  tlii’ir  ('{)iinl(‘rj)i»rts  from  ollu-r  (Irpiirliiirnts  aiul  ajji'iicics 
involved  in  fonnuliKinpnntionnlsevnritv  polirv. 

I)nriiiir  ItKiT,  A(’I)A  devoted  <‘i>n'itlei:il>|i“  ^lairell'orl  to  (lie  I'roLleiii 
of  iiu'orponitiiif^  “limited”  A15.M  svsfeins  info  possildo  strafv^eir  arms 
control  iijurcements.  'I’liese  stuvlies  were  miiltnlaken  Lefore  tlie  I'nited 
States  annimiiced  its  decision  to  initiate  deployment  of  a  limited  AHM 
system  ami  arecontimiinfr  in  the  aftermath  of  that  dec-isi<in;  they  are 
aimed  at  (h'velojiin"  the  spec! licat ions  of  agreed  limitation-'  on  AUM 
systems  for  the  I’nited  Slates  and  the  Sov  iet  I'nion,  the  elVeci  on  the 
strategic  halance  of  alternative  agriH-menis  to  limit  ollVnsive  and  de¬ 
fensive  missiles,  and  the  verilication  re<|iiiremenls  of  various  coininl 
measures. 

Moilern  computer  t(‘chiii<pies  are  used  to  amilvze  the  extraordinary 
complexity  of  the  strategic  halance.  The  Acavlemy  for  Interscience 
MetluHlology,  in  Cliictigo,  has  const riicled  for  A('I)A  a  computer 
model  vvhicli  employs  ilata  on  many  elements  which  must  he  taken 
into  account.  Literallv  hundreds  of  variahles  enter  into  (he  calcula¬ 
tions — numbers  and  deployment  of  K'HMs,  <legi-ee  of  hardening  of 
the  emplacements,  accuraev,  reliability,  and  vvarheavl  yiehl.  Pro¬ 
gramed  data  on  those  cajailiility  fiictoiVi  are  fed  into  the  computer, 
which  then  forecasts  the  impact  of  a  nuclear  excliange  by  estimating 
probable  damage  and  casualties  ns  well  as  counterfoive  and  si'cond 
strike  capability.  'I'lie  objvvt  is  to  tliul  formulae  which  will  insure  that 
r.S.  national  .security  is  fully  protected  under  nmasures  to  limit  the 
level.s  of  strategic  foires  on  an  agreed  hasis.  Af'D.V  has  contract  eil  for 
computer  time  on  a  privately-owned  computer,  and  Agmicv  staff 
members  are  engaged  in  running  connuitafions,  utilizing  the  Al.M 
miKlel.  Arrangements  have  now  been  made  for  use  of  a  Xationnl  Se¬ 
curity  Agency  computer  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  whi<'h  will  re.sult  in  a  cost 
savingsto  tlH'*(iov  ernrnent. 

ycrificalion 

In  the  arms  control  conte.xt  “verideation”  is  a  term  used  to  descrilie 
the.  process  bv  wliic’i  a  nation  .u-sute^  HM-if  liiai  any  agreement  — 
whether  formal  or  informal — is  being  n<’e<piately  complied  with. 
"Verification”  is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  inspection;  it 
can  take  threo  forms — irssuranco  based  on  unilateral  cajaibililie.s,  or 
agitved  inspection,  or  a  eombinution  of  both.  Verification  require 
ment-s  vary  with  each  arms  control  measure.  The  limited  test  ban 
treaty  does  not  provide  for  physieal  inspection  because  our  tinilateral 
capabilities  aixs  adecpmto  to  detect  violations  wbicli  might  all’ict  our 
security.  The  same  is  true  of  tlie  miter  space  treaty,  and  may  ho  of 
even  wider  applicability.  As  the  Assistant  Seci-elarv  of  Defense  for 
International  Seemily  Affairs  Paul  IVarnke  said  in  Detroit  on 
October  G : 

In  coastdering  any  iio.«sllilp  ngreeineiu  with  tlie  Soviet  fnlon  to  level  oft’  or 
i-edui'e  strategic  offeiialve  and  defonslvo  systems,  or  even  the  nos.slhility  for 
IKU-iillfl  lictioii  on  the  lairt,  of  the  two  couiurles.  vve  may  have  to  deiHaul  on  oar  own 
iiiiiiiiii  nil  capaliility  for  veriilvatloii.  We  tielieve  a  iinniher  of  piKssihitities  for 
IHiriillel  acflon  and  even  for  formni  ngreement  with  the  Soviets  would  ]>ernilt 
onr  rellaiire  on  iniilaternl  means  of  verilication.** 


“ date.  p.  -Itift. 
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’I'lio  Anns  Control  iinil  Itistiiiininn'iit  A}ii’iii_v  -ci-  ii'icijuaii'  \om- 
t'lcat  iun  of  iigrocmcnts  n-  a  key  oloiin'in  in  any  aiMiis  •  ■•ni  l  ol  incasim-. 
At  worst,  ih:ulp<jna(o  nssurniKP  llmt  iiKi’n'inriiis  are  U-'n/X  olkserved 
tuny  jeopanlize  national  security;  at  tlie  least,  it  eait  lead  to  nmtnal 
imcertK’nty  ancl  susj)ici<*n  wnli  a  r•,^snltinJ;  fuilnre  of  (he  airi eciin  nt . 
In  addition,  the  c\i>tenee  of  fjooii  veriticiition  capabilities  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  \nolations,  with  all  their  accompany  nip  political  rtinii- 
iications.  It  slioiild  bo  noted  that  the  present  slate  of  I  lie  art.  itidioites 
that  Mie  more  far-reaching  agreements,  particularly  thosi>  involving 
system  characteristics,  may  requir'r  agrce'l  international  insnwtion. 

One  of  the  thorniest  problems  iu  arms  control  is  posed  by  phy-  cal 
inspection  because  it  involves  intrndnn  on  another  nation's  terr  .ory, 
often  on  sensitive  installations,  Reseai-cb  aims  at.  developing  tech¬ 
niques  to  minimize  intrusiveness.  Many  elements  enter  into  the  formn- 
latton  of  a  control  measure,  and  the  question  of  what  is  j.nv.ctical  or 
nolitically  realistic  in  tenns  of  verilication  must  be  balanced  against 
Its  sccuritv  advantages  to  each  side.  For  example,  if  an  agreement 
were  oonclinled  to  limit  to  1,000  the  number  of  iCBMs  on  each  siile 
and  the  verification  scheme  \vei"e  unable  to  account,  for  5  or  10,  this 
w-'nild  not  necessarily  present  a  significant  risk;  verification  does  itot 
hr.vo  to  he  one  hundred  percent  foolproof  to  be  etVective.  On  the  other 
liond,  if  an  agreement  were  to  limit  the  number  of  ICBMs  on  each 
sitle  to  lOt),  and  Ui  wore  unaccounted  for.  this  wo\ild  present  a  sig¬ 
nificant  problem. 

Disagreement  over  the  efl’ectivoness  of  unilateral  capabilities  and  the 
attendant  noce.ssity  for  physio.a!  inspection  has  bloclced  agreement  on 
arms  control  measures  in  a  number  of  instances;  one  of  the  most 
noted  f  these  is  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban.  In  this  case  the  Soviets 
have  oontiiniod  to  maintain  that  unilateral  capabilities  are  adequate 
for  verificat’on,  while  the  United  States  has  insisted  (and  lias  presented 
data  to  demonstrate)  that  technical  development  Itas  not  yet  advanced 
to  the  state  where  unilateral  capabilities  alone  can  give  adeqiiate. 
assurance  against  violations.  OlTei's  to  hold  technical  discussions  in 
this  area  have  elicited  no  response  from  the  Soviets.  In  the  meantime, 
U.S.  research  eiToits  aro  contin\;i;'.g  to  refine  instnimentatioi\  and 
techniipies  in  an  elToii  to  expand  onr  unilateral  capabilities. 

ACDA  has  expended  a  large  percentage  of  its  external  research 
budget,  beginning  with  its  first  year’s  research  program  in  in 

seeking  effective  methods  and  techniques  for  monitoring  possible 
strategic  arms  limitation  arrangements.  The  problem  has  been  ap¬ 
proached  on  a  broad  front,  to  include  teclmical,  economic,  legal, 
military  and  political  aspects.  On  the  technical  side  research  and 
development  continues  on  uuintrusivo  unmanned  inspection  devices 
and  instruments, — advanced  chemical  and  physical  sensoi-s — and 
acoustic,  pimtograjdiic  and  spectroscopic  techniques. 

Block  Engineering,  Inc.,  under  an  ACDA  contract,  is  dcveloinng 
portable  instrumentation  employing  advanced  optical-infrared  sensors, 
whicli  could,  under  an  arms  control  agreement,  enable  certain  critical 
cliaracteristics  of  a  rocket  vclucic  to  be  estimated  by  relatively  un- 
iutrusive  m.mitoring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lest  launch.  The  prototype 
equipment  is  now  being  tested  against  U.S.  vehicle  launcliPvs  at  tlie 
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:in<l  til  (li(>  Wliito  SmikU  lljinpo. 

rin‘  Aoiojot  (ieiipiiil  f’oip.  li;i'  ('oiiijilrloil  :>  .iiiilrnrt  'Imly  to  '•<•0 
•vIk'IIkt  ('viilciu  c  n|  iii'Oihii  !  ion  ii'  livm  oomir  on  niviili-  :i  ino';i|i- 
riiii.iic  prodiicl ion  jiluni  i':in  I'o  (h'lnclcii  •■xtoin.iliy  Soiiii-  of  (In'  loll 
lull'  siixns  iuvt'si  ijrati'd  wein  rail  and  (ruck  .vln|>iiioiii>,  wiisip  dispo-al, 
anil  miilli-si'iis'.v  olonvation  of  static  Inst  liriiigs.  Altlioiifrlt  lliis 
■  ■oiilriu:l  was  aimed  at  Idcitl ir\ ln<i  for  ACD/v  the  “oiiservabilil v  "  oi 
^•!alulcstino  missile  etipiiie  piod'-'.iioii,  it  um’xjipcledlv  yielded  data 
«!ni‘h  may  result  in  l•onsiderahle  sa'  in^  to  ilie  I'  ts  (lov  ernnient. 
These  data,  when  combined  with  previotis  Aerojel  liiuliiitrs.  have 
promp'ed  a  iceoinmendation  by  that  emupany  to  the  L  .S  Aii  Fon  e 
that  can  resitll  in  cost  savings  in  excess  of  six  million  dollars  a  lieiii'e 
greater  than  the  cost  of  ACDA's  entire  external  research  program 
Tor  IIKh. 

Soon  to  be  eomplele.d  is  tbe  sixth  In  a  series  of  major  contracls 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  physical  inspection  of  missile  produc¬ 
tion  facilities.  A  primary  technical  niirpo.se  is  to  ascertain  what 
missile  system  components  are  critical,  their  susceptibility  to  arms 
control  measures  restricting  their  production  or  inijirovcment.  and 
the  feasibility  of  their  being  produced  in  other  than  theit  normal 
environment 'or  configuration.  In  performing  the  study,  sjtccilio 
technical  analyses  have  been  applied  to  the  question  of  an  adversarv  s 
evading  inissilo  production  restrictions  in  “declai-ed"  facilities  with 
resident  inspectors,  as  well  as  to  the  issue  of  producing  missiles 
clandestinely  in  “undeclared”  facilities  subject  to  spot  inspections. 
As  a  result  of  its  extensive  inhouee  and  external  rcseatch  oflort  in 
this  area  over  the  past  five  years,  along  with  (icld  tests,  the  .\gpncy 
has  aceumtilated  enough  information  to  provide  confidence  in  the 
essential  requirements  for  defining  realistic  restrictions  on  missile 
production.  The  outlines  of  feasible  in.spection  procedtnvs  are  now 
understood;  this  contrael  represents  a  eoncluding  eliort  in  the  'erie>. 
The.  problem  now  becomes  one  of  keeping  the  information  uji  to  date 
as  adaiitntions  in  missile  technology  occur. 

.V  related  contract  study  in.\«T\-e<  .'Suviei  toehnical  capabilities  for 
ra(iid  deployment  of  additional  ICU.Ms  in  the  event  an  arms  control 
agreement  restricting  missile  production  shotdd  he  abrogated.  (A 
comjilcmcntarv  study  was  performed  hv  the  same  eompanv,  TRW 
.‘''vstpins,  under  a  contract  sponsored  liy  tlie  Advanced  Research  Proj¬ 
ects  Agency  (ARPA)  of  the  Departmciii  of  Defease,  making  a 
similar  analysis  of  PT.S.  ICRAI  load  times,  in  order  to  assess  U..^. 
••.spring-hack”  cupnbilitics.)  The  problem  was  ajipronehed  from  four 
levels  of  industrial  preparedness  from  which  production  actixities 
could  he  initiated.  From  these  analy.ses  basic  techniques,  such  asstock- 
l»ilii!g  parts  and  asseniblios,  wore  evaluated  to  iletcrmiue  their  feasi- 
hility  and  utility  in  reducing  lend  times. 

However  highly  developed  xerificatiou  techniques  heenme.  the  pios- 
]iects  for  succe.ssful  anns  control  agreements  are  dependent  upor 
political  acceptance.  ACDA  is  cou.l  iuuing  iis  resenreh  Into  the  factois^ 
which  influence  Soviet  decisions  on  the  strategic  anus  race  ami  ]»ossi- 
iiilities  forhringing  it  under  control. 

;s'  oo'.t— os - -i» 
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In  April  of  I'.KiT,  ilin  A<reni‘y  ooiitriu'lod  with  ('olninbiii  Universily's 
Riipsinii  Institute  to  bold  n  cross-disciplinsu'v  oonfpi'cnce  of  Soviet 
ex])erts.  This  group  -assessed  developments  in  the  Soviet  Union  since 
Khntshchev  in  an  effort  to  gauge  Soviet  altitudes  towards  a  range  of 
arm':;  control  proposjtls  and  the  extent  to  which — along  with  other 
national  policies — they  .ire  based  more  in  ])ragmatic  national  interest 
thati  in  iMarxist-Tjeni  iist  ideology.  A  report  hits  been  written  on  the 
conference  discussions  and  will  be  published  early  in  19()8. 

r ir/i'jf  of  -liRHumahle-iiiott  I  inh  piO(hirtion 

'I'he  United  Slates  has  proposed  a.  verified  cutotf  of  (issionable- 
matorials  production  for  ttse  in  weapons,  to  be  accomiainied  by  the 
transfer  of  agreed  quantities  of  fissionable  mat.erials  to  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses.^”  In  19G.5,  this  offer  was  expanded  to  provide  that  the  materials 
for  transfer  be  obtaii'.ed  by  the  demonstrated  destniction  of  several 
thousand  nuclear  weapons.”” 

One  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  proposed  destruction  of  r.ticlear 
weapons  is  the  extent  to  which  the  desti'uction  can  be  demonstrated 
without  revealing  sensitive  information  on  the  design  and  fa.hrication 
of  the  weapon.  A  field  test  to  evaluate  the  procedures  contemplated  for 
demonstrating  such  destruction  was  carried  out  during  1967. 

The  operational  phase  of  the  exercise  was  successfully  completed 
in  three  months  at  four  Atomic  Energy  Coimnission  facilities.  To 
ensure,  complete  realism,  actual  weapons  of  mixed  types  and  com¬ 
plexity  were  used.  Teams  of  “inspectoi’s"  conducted  the  test  under 
specified  circumstances,  reflecting  varying  degrees  of  acce.ss  and  other 
variables  designed  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  data  on  possible 
jirocedures. 

CoxvBN'noxAL  Arsis 

Now  tile  waste  and  futility  of  the  arms  race  must  be  apparent  to  all  the  iieDiili-.-! 
of  the  world  •  *  «  The  E’nited  States  of  America,  for  its  part  will  u.se  every 
re-source  of  diplomacy,  and  every  <-oniisol  of  reason  .'ind  pnnlenec,  to  try  to  limi 
a  better  coiir.se.”' 

Regional  anns  faces 

The  1967  war  in  the  Middle  East  drew  the  world's  attention  back 
to  one  of  tlie  most  troubling  elements  in  tliis  perennially  flammable 
region — the  role  the  big  powei’s  a.s  arms  suppliei-fj.  In  the  United 
States,  it  added  to  a  growing  sense  of  national  unegise  about  the 
responsibilities  of  the  larger  states  in  supplying  military  equipment 
on  a  global  scale  to  the  developing  nations.  If  led  to  a  proposal  by 
President  .Tolmson  tliat  UX  member  nations  report  ''all  shipments 
of  all  military  arms''  into  tlie  Middle  East  and  that  a  record  of  those 
sliipments  he  kept  on  file  “for  all  fhe  peoples  of  the  world  to  ob¬ 
serve."  ””  d'his  move  wa.s  followed  by  intonsite  diplomatic  activity 


Dorinmiit^  ini  l)iiiiniiiuili  >it.  Uni!,  vol.  I,  pp.  34G-117  ;  ihitl.,  I!W3,  ])p.  .'iSO-tlSS  ; 
thin..  iOOi/,  pi>.  .s.  fivi-fns, 

■'  Ibid..  IPthl.  p.  da.'.. 

Ante,  p.  tilU. 

’  ’  1  iiO ,  pp.  iti'.a  ’joi. 
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.•liiiii'il  ;u  rc'^fniiiit  nn  (lie  major  arms  suppliers  to  the  region,  paiTier,- 
hii'ly  the  Soviet  I'nioii 

The  1‘2-years  of  tension  in  (he  Middle  East,  culminating  in  the 
Arab-Isracli  war,  draina(i/.ed  the  dillicult  question  of  whether,  Iiow, 
and  when  the  United  States  should  supply  arms  abroad.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  1 1,  the  I  n  ited  States  lias  done  so,  through  military 
assistance,  programs  or  sales,  for  two  general  categories  of  countries — ■ 
our  allies  in  mutual  defense  arrangements,  and  less  developed  natioms. 
In  the  latter  case,  arms  have  been  supplied  as  a  shield  against  expan¬ 
sionist  neighhoi-s  or  internal  suhversioii  behind  which  economic  and 
political  growth  could  go  forward. 

Ill  (he  case  of  our  military  alliances,  the  United  States  has  made 
arms  available  to  develop  defense  programs  to  a  level  commensurate 
with  the  economic  strength  and  mutual  defense  obligations  of  our 
allies.  During  the  lOGO’s  cash  receipts  from  this  type  of  sale  have 
como  to  offset  almost  40  percent  of  the  dollar  costs  of  maintaining 
I'.S.  forces  abroad.” 

Tlie  serious  jiroblom  in  arms  control,  however,  arises  m  the  second 
category — the  less  developed  countries.  Neighborhood  rrms  races 
are  an  ever-pi'csent  danger  among  the  nations  which  huve  not  yet 
met  the  minimum  needs  of  their  people  for  social  and  economic 
progress  but  who  nonetheless  are  inclined  to  divert  an  unreasonable 
share  of  their  scarce  liuman  and  materiel  resources  to  defense.  Here, 
tlio  Secretai7  of  Defense  lias  pouited  outj  “our  fii’st  objective  is  to 
u.'^e  ( he  influence  that  we  gain  through  the  military  assistance  programs 
aiul  occasionally  through  the  military  export  sales  programs  to  work 
witli  them  to  reduce  the  share  of  their  resources  devoted  to  defense 
and  to  increase  the  portion  of  their  human  and  material  capital  that 
is  allocated  to  economic  and  social  programs.”  ” 

Despite  this  objective,  there  is  disturbing  evidence  to  indicate  that 
in  recent  years  defense  expenditures  among  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  have  risen  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  those  of  industrialized 
countries.  Slilitary  spending  in  countries  which  have  an  average  per 
capita  GNP  of  less  than  $160  per  year  reached  a  new  high  of  $18 
billion  in  1965.  An  estimated  increase  of  $2  billion  in  one  year  indicated 
that  tlio  trend  of  defense  e.xpeuditures  among  the  poorer  nations  was 
rising  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  world  average.  Many  of  these  countries, 
unlike  the  developed  states,  currently  spend  more  on  arms  than  on 
public  health  and  education  combined."' 

The  impliaitions  of  this  situation  were  clearly  recognized  in  190G 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress.  “These  resources,”  tlio  President 
told  the  Geneva  disarmament  conference,  “might,  better  1h'  .spent  on 
feeding  the  hungiy,  healing  the  sick,  and  teaching  tlie  uneduc.itcd.” 
In  a  seven-point,  message,  he  warned  the  18-Nation  ConimiUee  that 
(!ie  growing  worldwide  iiroblem  of  conventional  arms  races  should 
not  1)0  ignored  and  pledged  U.S.  b.acking  for  regional  eft'orlb  at  con¬ 
trol.” 


"onU'e  of  the  Aa.'slstant  Secretary  of  Pefense  for  Tnternatlonnl  Security 
Affairs,  Department  of  Defense,  Miliiary  Assistaiico  and  Foreign,  ifiUtari/  Soles 
I’arts  (MnynH57). 

Xews  conference,  Sept.  IS,  10G5. 

"  See  ente,  x>p.  61 1-612. 

"  nocumeiits  on  JMsarmament,  1960,  pp.  7-8. 
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Tlvat  sninc  yoar  CoiiffiTss  wi-ote  «>cti<in  .M-Hii)  into  llio  FonMirn 
Assistance  Act  of  lOGtl,  stipulalin"  that  “projirains  for  the  sale  or 
ext'hanpe  of  flofense  articles  or  servi.-es  shall  he  adniiiiisteied  so  as 
to  encourage  regional  ar2ns  control  and  discourage  arms  races.'’  This 
action  has  since  been  supplemented  by  inijmrtant  amendments  to  legis¬ 
lation  enacted  by  the 90th  Congress. 

The  Anns  Control  and  Disarmamei^t  Agency  moved  ]u-oni]>tly  to 
broaden  the  nature  and  c.xlent  of  its  involvement  in  the  total  \'.S. 
government  effort  to  limit  the  proliferation  of  conventional  arm':. 
On  November  25,  1066  Af'D.'V  Director  Foster  established  an  inter¬ 
bureau  working  gro\i))  to  maintain  liaison  with  other  dei)artments 
and  agencies  on  arms  transfers  and  related  ex[.orr  control,  in  order 
“to  insure,  that  the  Agency  is  kept  fully  and  currently  informed  of 
significant  policy  questions  in  this  Held  as  they  arise;  that  the  Agency's 
views  arc  made  known  atid  taken  into  account  in  deciding  such  fiolii'v 
questions;  that  the  policies  decided  n))on  are  in  fact  carried  out; 
and  that  the  Agency’s  suggestions  for  initiatives  in  this  (ield  tire  given 
due  consideration.*’  The  Anns  Transfer  Coordinating  Gron])  was  al-o 
charged  with  planniiig,  direction  and  utilization  of  relevant  research 
and  with  the  development  of  Agency  initiatives  for  control  measures. 

They  have  now  established  extensive  background  and  imlicy  data 
and  are  set  up  to  react  quickly  to  iminofliate  as  well  as  long  range 
questions.  Contacts  with  other  government  agencies  and  private 
research  groups  wci-e  extended  in  order  to  tap  into  exist  ing  rapanilit  ies 
and  jiertinent  data  collections.  Close  coordination,  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  has  been  established  with  key  othces  in  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  dealing  with  anus  transfer  matters.  The  Ageivy 
is  now  represented  at  a  wide  variety  of  interdepartmental  meetings, 
such  as  the  regular  meetings  of  the  State/Tx'fonse  (''oordinaiing 
Committee  at  which  I'.S.  sale.s  of  wcai'onry  are  discussed,  sessions 
of  the  regional  and  senior  interdepartmonial  groups,  and  interagency 
delilierations  on  the  spread  of  missile  technology  and  the  velali'd 
question  of  facilitating  international  space  cooperation. 

The.  Agency'.^  current  and  potential  contribution  to  the  .\dminls- 
I ration's  ctfoit  to  restrain  unnecessary  and  c.xiiensive  arms  races  in 
the  dovcloi)ing  world  has  been  reinforced  by  ri'scareh  in  tlic  i)rol)leins 
of  conventional  arms  transfers  over  the  years.  Substantive  input  ei.n- 
tlnues  to  he  made  to  a  broad  range  of  policy  issues,  as  well  as  to  .Muni¬ 
tions  Control  eases;  it  involves stich  qtu'stions  as  military  snpiily  ))oiii  v 
for  India  and  I’akistaii,  regional  security  for  Ijatin  .\mcrii  a,  anus 
jiolicy  for  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  In  addition  to  the  daily 
grist,  of  jjolicy  implementation,  work  is  done  in  ]>lanniiig  ahead  lor 
such  sjiccific  events  as  the  1067  lyUtin  .Vmericau  Stvmmit  meeting  at 
P\mta  did  Este.  or  in  qui''k  response  on  the  arms  control  element.'  in 
such  crises  as  the  Middle  East  war. 

At  Punia  del  Este,  Cruguay,  on  April  12-11.  the  Cliiefs  of  State 
of  21)  meniher  nations  of  the  ()rgani/.!ition  of  Americjtn  States  met 
and  took  the  lii-.st  steps  towards  a  Tallin  .\incrican  common  market. 
The  relationship  of  ilidr  economic  situation  to  defense  spending  wa- 
elearly  rceogni/.eil  by  the  Pivsitlcnls  of  he  .\merie:in  slide.',  who 


'o  so  Slat,  so.a. 
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iiiclu(lt‘(t  ill  their  .-^evi'ii-jioini  Iteclariition  a  pled^xo  in  eliiiiiiiaie  iin- 
iiecessiu-y  niililary  (*xjH‘ii(lilures.' 

A('1)A  part i(  i pat ed  in  llie  proparal ion  for  (his  move  in  (he  ilirec- 
lion  of  regional  arms  eoiilro],  jiHi  as  it  lias  heen  iiniilved  lliroiiLdiont 
(lie  year  in  (he  detenninal ion  of  liasic  C.S.  policy  for  arms  in  Latin 
Anu'riea.  liackinfr  up  tin-  A{j:encv‘s  iiidionse  re-eaieli  was  external 
research  on  tlie  political  role  of  the  military  and  on  prospects  for  arms 
control  in  the  hemisphere.  A  reimlmrsahle  arranjiement  witli  the 
.State  Depai  tineiifs  Bureau  of  Intellifreiu  e  and  Ite.search  has  heen 
made  to  analyze  and  .study  the  ovfraiiization,  composition  and  environ¬ 
ment  of  (he  laitin  American  ai-nn'd  forces  and  their  role  ami  chaneiue 
fiim-tions.  I’articiilar  atteiiiion  is  heiuir  jriveii  to  possihie  arms  conliol 
and  disarmament  measures  in  Laiin  America,  inelndinjr  studies  of 
costs  and  expenditures.  A  final  report,  with  an  evaluation  of  arms 
control  possibilities  in  (ho  region  will  he  available  for  internal  use 
earl\-  in  lifti.S. 

In  addition,  the  .Vgeney  has  joined,  over  a  period  of  many  months, 
in  till'  review  of  specilie  arms  transfer  ([uesiion>.  such  as  that  arising 
out  of  the  controversy  o\er  whether  to  iiermit  (he  purchase  of  jet 
aircraft  by  tlie  larger  South  ,\mericanconn(ries. 

While  the  overall  record  on  defense  spending  in  Latin  Ameriea  is  a 
good  one  ooinpured  to  other  regions  of  the  world,  and  the  U.S.  poliey 
of  restraint  on  the  inirodtietion  of  eoslly  sophisticated  milita.ry  rijuip- 
ment  into  (lie  area  has  met  with  a  certain  amount  of  suoce.ss,  time  and 
technology  arc  hoginning  to  undermine  that  poliey.  For  the  fact  is 
that  weapons  are  heconiing  available  for  transfer  whieh  will  tend 
increa-siiigly  to  fall  into  the  categ'ory  of  what  are  now  considered  the 
“fast,  strike’’  weapons  (sucli  us  jet  aircraft) — (he  very  type  of 
advanced  equipment  the  U.S.  is  reluctant  to  make  available.  XeVerthe- 
less,  it  is  argued  that  rajiidly  advancing  technology  in  modern  weap¬ 
ons — a  teclinology  which  .sometimes  lias  civilian  applications  — 
presi'iits  the  governments  of  these  less  develo|)ed  eotmtries  (even 
those  wishing  to  hold  down  military  siteiuling)  with  a  dilemma:  to 
go  forward  beyond  current  need  or  lind  themselves  with  inadeqna.tc 
o!’  <>I)soi"te  defenses  in  (lie.  future.  The  I'.S.  elfort  to  hold  the  line 
iiivoh  es  consiilerat  ion  on  an  almost  case-hy-case  basis.  Arms  coiutol 
expertise  in  tliese  ililliciill  ipiest ions  of  policy  is  essential  to  redueing 
the  diingers  inherent  in  the  huild-up  of  conventional  :iniiamcnts. 

Ih'ior  to  tlio  1907  Middle  Fast  crisi.s,  the  Agency  produced  a  series 
of  in-lioHse  studies  on  arms  sliiimients  to  (hat  area,  existing  weapons 
iineiitories,  missile,  luoliferiition  problems,  and  arms  eomrol  possi¬ 
bilities.  In  addition,  selected  regional  hiiekgromid  material  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  ACDA  contractors.  This  combination  of  reports  hacked  up 
oiei  ull  U.S.  considerations  of  ways  of  limiting  tiie  Middle  luisi  arms 
riir(\  iiK'ludingarms  publication  and  registration  possibilities. 

During  the  crisis,  as  well  as  in  its  aftermatli,  ACDA  participated  in 
the  i^reparation  of  material  for  top-level  interagency  gi-oiq^s,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Spiecial  Committee  of  the  .National  Security  Council  set  up 
by  the  President.  Contributions  were  made  to  the  question  of  re¬ 
straints  on  arms  shipments  into  the-  area,  to  develoimient  of  the 


**  Drpartmmt  of  SInic  Bulletin,  May  .S,  1007,  p.  721. 
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President's  registration  proposal,  to  an  e.Kamination  of  the  problems 
of  missile  proliferation,  ami  to  aevelopnioiiL  of  the  diplomatic  etVort 
to  hold  down  a  renewed  arms  build-up. 

In  aneh  periods  of  intensive  activity,  (he  reservoir  of  talent  and 
hnowledgo  built  up  over  the  years  by  ACDA’s  internal  and  c.xternal 
re.searoh  program  i)ays  olf.  The  Center  for  International  Studies  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  in  the  past  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  valuable  body  of  information  directly  related  to  the  problems 
of  ai  transfer  raid  eontliet  control,  was  asked  on  a  crash  basis  to 
proviae  material  on  the  Middle  Kast;  its  first  input  was  delivered  to 
ACDA  when  the  conflict  was  two  days  old. 

Much  Agency  research  in  arms  traflic — economic,  political,  legal, 
scientific  and  technological — is  of  worldwide  application.  The  Census 
llureau,  for  e.vample,  is  compiling  data  for  the  Agency  under  a  re¬ 
imbursement  agreement  on  U.S.  exports  of  military  items  and  of  com¬ 
modities  with  potential  military  use. 

This  project  has  resulted  in  a  series  of  jicriodic  reports  on  6’.A.  A'.c- 
ports  of  MUitanj  Hems  and  Commodities  of  Potential  Military  Use 
covering  calendar  years  1965,  1966  and  the  first  quarter  of  106T.  In 
addition,  the  Agency  has  published  World-Wide  Defense  Ifa-pendi- 
tures  and  Selected  Economic  Data  for  1964  and  1085.  covering  more 
tlian  1'2()  countries,'*®  The  reports  are  widely  distributed  in  the  State, 
Defense,  and  Commerce  Depai’tments;  these  agencies  have  primary 
responsibility  for  implementing  arms  transfer  policy,  and  this  type  of 
information  in  this  form,  has  not  heretofore  been  available. 

A  determination  of  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  international 
arms  trading  is  a  vital  step  in  the  search  for  workable  controls.  The 
policy  of  export  by  the  United  States  of  conventional  weapons  in  ful¬ 
fillment  of  its  global  defense  commitments,  for  example,  can  lead  in- 
directlj'  to  the  flow  of  arms  to  the  ie.ss  developed  countries.  Existing 
restrictions  on  the  disposition  of  1J..S.  arms  sold  to  our  allies  and 
eventually  made  siiridus  through  obsolcsccnco  in  turn  create  prob¬ 
lems  for  those  who  are  reluctant  to  let  marketahlo  equipment  go  to  the 
scrap  heap.  But  if  the  United  States  did  not  impose  restrict  ions  on  the 
resale  of  arms,  the  resulting  free-for-all  would  undermine  our  policy 
of  limiting  arms  transfers  to  less  developed  countries.  The  Agency 
expects  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  implementation  of  tlie  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1967  on  this  subject.  Continuing  research  is  being 
conducted  on  retransfer  of  military  equipment  of  U.S.  origin,  in 
tbo  hopes  of  developing  additional  ways  of  avoiding  its  turn-around 
sale  in  regions  where  the  military  equilibrium  is  delicately  lialanced 
at  best,  and  where  countries  may  end  up  fighting  each  other  with 
second-hand  American  weapons.  Also  under  study  are  growing  in¬ 
digenous  arms  production  capabilities  and  the.  accompanjung  problem 
of  industrialized  nations  teacliing  smaller  count  lie.  how  to  make  their 
own  weapons. 

The  elements  of  effective  regional  controls,  particularly  in  relation 
to  local  conflict  in  devolojiing  areas,  are  being  exiunined  by  MIT.  'rbi‘< 
contract  should  also  provide  further  insights  into  the  extent  to  which 


*  For  the  reporta  on  defense  expenditures,  see  Documents  on  Diuannament, 
I96G,  pi>.  1-3,  and  ante,  pp.  011-012, 
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ai'iiis  iliiTusions  from  any  hoiutc  liavo  actually  tended  to  stimulate 
local  couHict. 

The  Arms  Transfer  ('’oordiuatinjr  Tironp  has  completed  an  internal 
research  ])rojei’t  on  the  complex  of  factors  i-ontrilmtin^  to  an  anus 
race  in  the,  Ilorn  of  Africa  (Somalia,  Ethiojda,  and  Kenval.  The 
study  was  directed  particularly  toward  the  development  of  actions 
which  the  United  States  might  take  atone  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
nations  to  bring  about  the  control  of  the  conventional  arms  Ilow  into 
tiie  area.  This  region  was  selected  for  study  because  the  conflict  there 
contained  elements  of  a  larger  neighborhood  arms  race  in  microcosm, 
including  the  involvement  of  major  powers  ns  arms  supidiers  and  the 
costly  iliversion  of  resources  from  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment.  The  resulting  detailed  analysis  was  made  available  to  the  De¬ 
partments  of  State  and  Defense,  and  may  shed  some  light  on  ways 
to  control  such  situations  in  otlier  more  dangerous  parts  of  tlie 
world. 

The  European  militan/  conf  rontation 

Twenty-two  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  armies  of  over 
a  million  men  face  each  other  across  the  political  lino  dividing  th.e 
XAl’O  ar.d  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  Approximately  200,000  of  these 
are  U.S.  forces.  On  October  7,  19GC  in  New  York,  President  Johnson 
s|)oku  to  the  Editorial  Writers'  Conference  on  East-We.st  Eelations  in 
Eurojie  of  the  possibility  of  a  “gradual  and  a  balanced  revision  of 
force  levels  on  both  sides!'’  He  placed  this  possibility  in  the  context  of 
a  “stable  militai^  situation  in  Europe,  one  in  which  we  hope  that  ten¬ 
sions  can  be  lowered.” 

The  costs  of  the  confrontation  have  become  increasingly  irksome 
within  the  alliance  over  the  past  several  years,  and  this,’oombinpd 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  East-West  jiolitical  temperature,  has  pro¬ 
duced  pres-sures  for  re  examination  of  the  military  situation  in  Central 
Europe. 

In  1967,  Senators  Mansfield  and  Javits  introduced  resolutions  call¬ 
ing  for  a  troop  cutback  in  Europe."  A  total  of  56  Senators  joined  in 
co-sponsoring  these  resolutions.  During  tiiis  period,  also,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  negoti¬ 
ated  new  agreements  on  the  offset  of  troop  costs  that  will  result  in 
redeployment  of  some  United  States  and  British  troops  from  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Communique  of  the  NATO  Minister's  meetitrg  iir  Luxem¬ 
bourg  in  June  noted  that  “If  conditions  permit,  a  balanced  reductioir 
of  forces  by  the  East  aird  West  could  be  a  significant  step  toward 
security  in  Eirrope.” In  Decemlrer  tlie  Miiristei's  “rer-iewed  the  efforts 
made  ty  their  governments  to  improve  EastAVest  i-elations  *  *  * 
emnhasized  the  importance  of  promoting  ]>rogress  in  disarmament 
and  arms  control"  and  reaffirmed  the  view  expiacssed  in  .Tune  on  bal¬ 
anced  reduction  of  forces  in  Eiu’ope." 

.\gainst  tiie  lime  wiien  political  conditions  mav  ]iermit  a  balanced 
revision  in  foi'ce  levels,  the  Agency  has  I'ontinued  to  study  the  impli- 


'inriniuti/.'i  oil  n/nnriiwmcii. .  i.'iflil,  p, 
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c:\tioiis  for  Wcsfern  spcnrity  of  possible  imitUiil  rediu-tiors  in  foiie 
levels. 

During  (he  p:  st  yeur.  aii  analysis  wn.s  eoin]de(ed  of  (he  arms  coidrnl 
iinpliea(ions  of  allernative  inililarv  posinres,  based  on  bi-oad  stra(ejxi<' 
eoneepts,  to  whieh  (rends  already  in  evidence  may  lead  over  (lie  next 
live  years.  The  residts  should  provide  analy(ical  snjiport  for  eondn- 
pency  ann.s  control  and  di.sarniameid  planning  under  evolving  condi¬ 
tions  within  the  We.storn  Alliance. 

At’DA  lia.o contracted  with  the  Re.scarch  Analysis  Corp.  of  Mcr.,eaii, 
Va.,  to  assess 'West  European  interests  and  possible  initiatiw.s  in  arms 
control,  in  the  c.mtext  of  developing  trends  towards  more  independ- 
eu(  security  and  defense  policies.  In  the  liglit  of  this  assessment  the 
contractor  will  evaluate  jmssible  arms  control  measures  alTecling  the 
military  forces  in  Central  Europe.  While  political  and  economic  con¬ 
siderations  must  be  taken  into  account,  they  will  he  o.xamined  pri- 
mari ly  to  determine  their  ell’eet  on  military  factors. 

ACDA  is  jiarticipating  in  a  Defense  Department  study  by  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  on  tlie  political,  socio-economic  and 
strategic  trends  in  Eastern  Europe  as  well.  The  ACDA  supiiV  ineu- 
tary  funds  will  make  an  additional  analysis  of  the  implications  of 
these  trends  for  arms  control  possible.  The  results  will  eontribule 
to  further  studies  of  possible  European  security  arrangements  in¬ 
volving  such  arms  control  measures  as  mutual  force  reductions. 

Compliance  with  international  agreements  governing  mutual  limi¬ 
tations  on  armed  forces  will  have  to  be  veritied  by  agreed  insj)C('ti(m 
procedures.  ACDA’s  research  into  the  implications  of  arms  control 
measures  on  ground  force  capabilities  will  lake  it  in  the  summer 
of  1068  to  the.  j>Iaiu  of  Salislmry,  England. 

There,  near  mysterious  Stonehenge,  “a  battleground  on  which 
archaeologists  have  fouglit  with  assumptions  their  only  weaiions," 
I'nited  States  and  llritish  forces  will  carry  out  the  first  international 
arms  inspection  exercise  of  its  kind  to  field  test  metliods  of  policing 
agreed  force,  reductions. 


“First  Imok,*’  as  the  exercise  is  catted,  will 


coilulU’i 


June,  July,  and  August  in  an  area  in  which  a  large  mimher  of  British 
Army  and  Air  Force  installations  and  units  are  located,  and  will  in¬ 
volve  :50,000  troops  and  as.sneiated  air  suppoi  t . 

Tlie  test  exercise,  jointly  financed  hv  the  .Vnns  Conirol  and 
T)isarmamont  Agency  and  the  Dnited  Kingdom's  Ministry  of  Defense, 
will  combine  (wo  monitoring  schemes — air . surveillance  and  inspection 
team.s  on  the  ground.  These  inspection  teams  will  look  at  major  mili¬ 
tary  units  deployed  in  tlie  area,  personnel,  barracks,  motor  pools,  stor¬ 
age.  messing  and  maintenance  facilities.  Among  other  teelmirpies,  tlioy 
will  employ  such  equipment  as“senKoring"  paehages  containing  infra¬ 
red.  seismic,  and  acoustical  devices  and  a  or>ni]mter  to  dccijjier  tlieir 
information.  The  sensor  packages  will  he  placed  on  the  ground  at 
points  where  significant  symptoms  associated  with  the  prixsence  of 
military  units  can  be  expected  to  appear — tanks,  armored  personnel 
carriers,  major  weapons,  vehicles,  light  aircraft,  and  other  equipment 
characteristic  of  combat  and  troop  support.  Sensors  will  operate 
around  the  clock,  seven  days  a  week.  The  information  they  record  will 
he  collected  daily  and  taken  to  field  headquartei-s  on  Gveenham  Foiti- 
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iiion,  an  old  R.A.F.  base,  \Yl!are  tlic  coinputer — built  for  Hii.s  )>iir|)c.so 
by  a  inoniber  of  tho  U.S.  train — will  help  drtt'rminp  wlirtlipr  nnu<nal 
military  activilv  is  (akinj:  plaoe.  Those  tools  are  of  course  not  new; 
what  is  new  is  tlie  way  in  which  they  will  be  used  in  I'oinbinat  ion  and 
for  the  specilie  purpose  of  this  test — infra-red  to  doeuinent  the  pres- 
eneo  of  aircraft  anrl  wi'uund  engines;  stisinie  to  register  weight  ami 
freipioncy  in  tho  passajijte  of  various  kind  of  equipment;  aeousi ical  to 
di't  lUfruish  types  and  direction  of  flifxht  of  airera  ft. 

“First  Look”  isi'xpected  to  provide  niiieh  nractieal  information  on 
iuniiitoriii<>-  mutual  force  limitations,  whether  they  take  jilace  at  some 
(line  in  the  future  in  the  X ATO-Warsaw  Pact  confrontation  or  in 
area.s  which  liave  been  sulijcct  to  regional  arms  races.  'I'he  X’.M'O 
governments  liave  been  lirielVd  on  the  field  test  and  are  bein<r  invited 
to  send  observers. 

'\\'hile  “First  Look"  is  the  first  such  international  oxen'i^e,  if  is  the 
sequel  to  a  series  of  held  test.s  jireviously  carried  out  under  Project 
('loud  (dap,  a  joint  ACDA/DOD  organization.  Lefrinninjr  in  tiseal 
year  IhtlS  AC’DA  a.ssumed  full  responsibility  for  the  testinjr 
lirogram, 

CoMMl  N'lsr  CtllNA  Axn  AltMS  CoXTOil. 

We  would  lioiM*  tlint  in  Cliiiia  there  would  emerge  a  gmerntlon  of  leadei>>'.ii> 
that  would  think  seriously  nhout  what  is  called  “peaceful  coesi.st,':;''c- '  that  would 
recognize  the  pragmatic  necessity  for  human  beings  to  live  together  in  peace, 
rather  than  on  a  basis  of  continuing  warfare,'' 

The  stieeessful  detonation  of  a  thermonuclear  device  by  {Vuniminist 
('hina,  pins  evidence  of  a  developing  missile  delivery  capability,  have 
prompted  grave  questions  about  the  ollieaey  of  possible  inteniational 
arms  control  agreements  if  Mainland  (''liina  eonihiues  to  isolate  itself 
from  the  rest  of  the  wi^rld.  ('(miimmist  China's  dome.<tie  and  foreign 
policies,  economic  development,  military  capabilities  and  intentions, 
and  especially  its  altitudes  towards  arms  control  and  disarmamen.t 
questions  are  of  increasing  intere.sf  .tnd  study  in  the  Arms  Control  and 
r)i.-,ariniinieiil  .Xgciu'v. 

■VCD.V's  Tnternutional  Relations  Ihiroan  has  coutrticted  with  the 
Hoover  Institution  on.  IVar,  Peace'  and  Revolution,  at  Stanford  Cni- 
versity,  fo  conduct  a  series  of  research  .studies  on  factors  which  have 
an  important  bearing  on  opjiorti’nities  for  and  obstacles  to  arms  con¬ 
trol  arrangements  in  the  Far  East  region. 

The  hrst  of  these,  begun  in  lOfii.  considered  those  nations  located  in 
an  arc  from  India  around  to  Japan  and  South  Korea,  not  including 
tl'.e  ('hinose  mainland.  X’ortli  Vietnam  and  North  Korea.  The  juirpose 
was  (o  evaluate  the  relevance  for  these  countries  of  arms  control  and 
disai'iniiment  proposals  advanced  by  the  T'uiled  Stales  and  other  na¬ 
tions.  .\  eovml  ry-hy-coiintry  appraisal  was  made  of  political  stahilitv, 
territorial  ambitions,  levels  and  quality  of  armaments  and  their  sources 
of  supply,  economic  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  f-  'jrn  policy 
relations  with  other  nations  of  tho  region  as  well  as  wi:i,  .he  .'soviet 
I'uioii,  the  I'liited  States,  and  Communist  China. 

X'ot  surprisingly,  the  study  hears  out  that  preyailing  threats  to 
security  and  stahilily  in  the  Far  East  region  have  rcflnced  the  accept- 
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ability  of  arms  control  nrrnngpmpnts  affpcting  annp<l  forcps,  dpploy- 
inpiU,  advancpd  conventional  arniaments  and  military  pxpp.ndi(nr(’<. 
IIo  wpver,  the  respaix^h  docs  provide  some  grounds  for  hope  that  ar¬ 
rangements  cun  be  worked  out  among  tlip  nations  of  the  Far  Fast 
tegion,  independent  of  (^oinnnmist  (’hina,  in  such  areas  ns  non-prolif¬ 
eration,  arms  transfers,  mutual  defense  alliances,  peaceful  nuclear 
energy  develojmient,  technical  and  scientific  exchanges,  and  peace¬ 
keeping  etforts. 

The  second  Hoover  Institution  study  focused  on  the  arms  control 
implications  of  Communist  China's  doinostic  and  foreign  policies.  It 
surveyed  public  attitudes  toward  arms  control  and  tlisarimunenf  in 
flic  context  of  its  self-proclaimed  role  of  promulgating  Coimnuni'-t 
doctrine  outside  its  own  borders  and  its  concept  ot  essen''!))  i  I'innal 
security  memsums.  This  study  emphasized  the  crucial  importance  of  tlie 
nations  on  Communist  China’s  periphery  to  its  short  and  long  range 
national  seouritj',  and  concluded  that  the  Chinese  regime  sees  Japan  as 
its  principal  rival  in  the  Far  East.  The  research  indicated  tliat  (’om- 
munist  China  may  take  initiatives  of  its  own  to  promote  non-aggres¬ 
sion  pacts,  no-firet-uso  pledges,  denuclearized  zones,  agreements  with 
other  nations  of  the  region  to  reduce  conventional  armaments,  although 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  pre.sent  regime  will  consider  seriously  arms 
control  arrangements  remiiring  restraints  on  its  nuclear  weapons 
program  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  an  effort  to  ealcuiato  imssibilitios  for  future  alterations  in  Com¬ 
munist  China’s  attitudes  toward  arms  control,  tlio  Agency  contracted 
\Yith  the  Hoover  Institution  for  a  third  eontingenev  study  projecting 
possible  changes  in  that  country's  leadership,  military  capabilities, 
economic  and  technological  potential,  and  forei^i  policy  positions  over 
the  next  decade.  Now  in  tlie  final  stages  of  completion,  the  study 
contains  throe  different  scenarios  which  reflect  possible  outcomes  of 
the  evolution  within  Communist  China.  The  scenarios  are  based 
importantly  on  varying  lendei'ship  possibilities,  ranging  from  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Maoism,  to  a  more  moderate  and  less  ideologically  moti¬ 
vated  leadership  disposed  toward  a  r.ajiprocheinent  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  a  fragmentation  of  China  and  the  decentralization  of  author¬ 
ity  analogous  to  the  old  mandarin  system.  Although  the  last  circum¬ 
stance  is  judged  extremely  unlikely'in  the  light  of  present  evidence, 
the  Far  East  specialists  at  the  Hoover  Institution  regard  such  a  violent 
swing  in  national  political  direction  as  possible  and  an  alternative 
which  should  be  included  in  the  study. 

The  question  of  significant  differences  among  Mainland  China's 
leadership  "roups  is  also  being  studied  under  an  ACDA  contract  bv 
Columbia  Univerei^^v.  This  research  is  under  the  guidance  of  Prof. 
John  Tjindheok,  diiv^^ctor  of  Columbia's  East  Asian  Institute.  Tlie  in- 
tcru  il  divisions  among  various  elite  groups,  now  amply  documented, 
are  being  examined  with  a  view  to  assessing  attitudes  on  arms  contvol 
and  disarmament. 

Wliat  is  not  amply  documented — and  in  fact  nowhere  exists  in  our 
growing  store  of  knowledge  about  the  Chinese  People's  Ivcpublic— is  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  its  doctrine  and  practice  in  international 
law.  ACD.V  has  contracUnl  with  Harvard  I'nivcreity  to  fill  this  giqi, 
particularly  on  questions  relevant  to  armscoiit  lol  negotiaf  ions.  .\  study 
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is  now  in  procops  whicli  will  (■'onsitlor  ('hinoso  intorpirtniion  of  froiitii’s 
iis  well  as  fhcir  of  {ullwri'iico  (o  internal  ional  a^^m■ll!C‘nls;  doc- 

Irini'  !vla(infr  lo  internal  innal  orjrani/.alions;  and  views  on  sncli 
qiipfilions  of  internal  innal  law  as  reeopiition.  slate  sina’ession,  and 
hellijn-renry  and  rivil  war. 

ACDA's  Eeonoinies  Bureau  has  contracted  with  the  Univer.silv  of 
Mii'hifran  to  research  the  coinnotilion  hetwe*-!!  defense  requireinenis 
and  ecnnoniic  development  for  Connminist  China's  limited  economic 
re.sourcos.  Tlie  sliidv  is  ennstnu-tinp  a  statistical  base  from  which  inten¬ 
sive  analysis  of  Chinese  investment  in  defense  and  other  economic  sec- 
tom  can  proceed.  The  kind  and  volume  of  resouiTes  being  devoted  to 
military  programs — us  compared  with  needs  for  consumers  and  na- 
t  ionai  growth — will  bo  ident  ified  in  order  to  as.sess  the  economic  factois- 
which  might  influence  Chine.se  decisions  with  iv.spect  to  defense  and 
arms  control. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  ACD.V  has  e.stabli.shed  close  working  as¬ 
sociation  with  manj’  of  the  leading  China  scholars  in  the  United 
States.  The  Agency  brought  together  20  top  .specialis's  in  Chinese 
ail'airs  for  a  10-day  conference  on  CominuniH  C/ihta  and  Con¬ 
trol  in  the  summer  of  1064,  and  again  in  1965  for  Rhw  Soriet  Relations 
oml  Arma  Control.  Both  conferences  were  conducted  jointly  by  Har¬ 
vard's  East  Asian  Besearch  Center  and  the  Center  for  International 
.\fl’n it's  under  ACDA  sponsorship.  In  the  spring  of  1966,  a  group  of 
academicians  visited  Japan  to  meet  with  sehoTai's,  journalists,  and 
government  oflicials  in  a  series  of  informal  discussions,  based  on  the 
conclusions  of  the  1965  Summer  Studv.  The  Harvard  group  is  still 
providing  the  .Vgency  with  material  based  on  the.se  studies,  and  a 
publication  containing  a  report  of  the  group  who  visited  Japan  will 
be  published  early  in  1968. 

Xox.\aii.\JiF,XT 

The  Untied  States  Iin.s  anticipated  the  future  by  putting  all  of  Antarctica,  and 
more  recently  outer  space,  off  limits  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Non-arma¬ 
ment.  is  ea.sier  tlion  disarmament,  and  in  these  terms  alone,  the  ralue  of  these 
latter  treaties  cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  addition,  however,  wc  .sliould  not 
overlook  the  slgnlllennce  of  thl.s  npproacli  to  tiie  probiesns  in  arms  control  we  face 
riglit  now.” 

In  1967  tho  space  treaty  entered  into  force.™  and  the  United  Slates 
welcomed  tho  addition  of  still  another  measure  of  non-armament  to 
the.  growing  list  of  actions  designed  to  .short-circuit  potential  arms 
control  problems — tho  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  making  Latin  America 
u  imclenr  fiee  zone.’^ 

ft  is  self-evident,  )>arlicnlarly  in  a  time  when  technology  has  en- 
nliled  man  to  place  instnmiems  on  tho  ^foon  and  Venus,  that  the 
preventive  approach  to  control  over  the  destructive  elements  in  sci¬ 
entific  advances  must  receive  increasing  attention.  This  approacli  has 
alicady  resulted  in  agicements  to  exclude  nuclear  weapons  from 
.\nlarctica  and  Latin  America  and  to  prohiliit  llieir  being  placed  in 
orbit  around  the  ejirtli :  it  has  led  to  near  agreement  to  stop  tlie  further 


^  Dortimriil-i  oa  Dixni'inaninil.  IflOG.  p.  S22. 
•Mii/c,  pp.  SS-l.”!. 
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ik)Cl  mi;nts  o\  disarm amf.nt,  lor,? 


s))rci\il  <if  lUK'lcsxr  woapons:  it  lias  si iiimlali'il  in  tlio  soiiln'il 

and  oai'un  (Innr;  it  has  coni inupil  to  ;u-t  ns  a  rcsirninl  nn  llii'  iisc  of 
clicmical  and  l)i<ilojLri<’:d  wcajn'iw  in  war  while  tlie  search  for  conirols 
goes  on.  As  the  (ainnilcKil V  iiinl  destructiveness  of  esialilislied  arsenaN 
grows,  so  (.OCR  tlie  diflietilty  of  I'lniiling  or  ilisinanlling  them.  If  (he 
element  of  danger  in  modern  technology  is  understood  in  advance, 
nations  can  “anticipate,  negotiate  and  agree  ujion  a  system  of  law  to 
regulate  their  activities." 

Liilhi-^iiiicriaiii  Xurh'iir  Free  Zone  Tn  'ity 

On  I'cbruary  14,  1067,  11  independent  nations  signed  a  treaty  in 
Tlateloleo,  Mo.xico,  enhninating  a  5-year  etfort  to  draft  a  treaty,  de¬ 
signed  to  insure  that  Latin  Anieriea  would  be  free  of  nnelear  wea])oi’.s. 
Since  that  date.seven  additional  cotinfries  have  signed,  (df  the  countries 
with’u  the  zone,  only  Cuba  lias  stated  that  it  will  not  sign. 

In  lOG.'l,  with  the  Cuban  crisis  and  the  sjiccter  of  the  introiluction 
of  rnclcar  weapons  into  still  another  region  of  the  world  still  vivid, 
five.  Latin  American  Presidents  joined  in  proposing  a  nuclear  free 
zone  in  the  region,'®  and  with  tlic  blessing  of  the  18th  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  a  Preparatory  (’ommissio!i  for  the  Demicleariza- 
t'oii  of  Latin  America  was  establisheil.  The  Commission  worked 
diligently,  in  the.  face  of  serious  differenees  in  the  positions  of  some 
of  the  governments  concerned,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  draft 
treaty  for  presentation  at  Tlateloleo. 

The  basic  obligations  of  the  treaty  are  contained  in  Article  1 : 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  hereby  undertake  to  use  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes  (he  nuclear  material  and  facilities  which  are 
under  tlieir  jurisdiction,  and  to  proliibit  and  prevent  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  territories: 

{a)  The  testing,  use,  manufacture,  production,  or  ncipiisition  by 
any  means  whatsoever  of  any  nuclear  weajions,  by  the  Parties  them¬ 
selves,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  liehnif  of  anyone  else  or  in  any  other 
way ;  and 

(i)  The  receipt,  storage,  installation,  deployment,  and  any  form 
of  possession  of  any  tui-lcar  weni)ons,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
Parlies  themselves, by  anyone  on  theirl>ehalf  or  in  any  other  way. 

‘2.  The  Contractiiig  Parties  akso  niulertake  to  refrain  from  en¬ 
gaging  in.  encouraging  or  authorizing,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in 
any  way  participating  in  the  testing,  use,  manufacture,  proiluetion, 
possixssion  or  control  of  anv  nuclear  weapon. 

A  most  important  provision  of  the  treaty  is  Article  1.1,  which  places 
all  peaceful  nuclear  activities  in  the  zone  under  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  system. 

With  respect  to  explo.sions  of  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful  purposes 
the  Ignited  Slates  understjinds  the  Iroaly  to  permit  such  explosions 
only  when  detonated  by  nuclear- weapon  states  upon  request. 


Dorn m'’ lit K  on  Dinannamml,  1903.  op.  1S2-1S.'?. 
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ini  iiii(ii»iis  outside  till'  wi’iiiy  /.oiio  wlui  li  liiuc  tci’iiiorifs  iii  the  zone 
to  iiliiee  (heiu  undef  the  siiine  re:-!i  le.tioiis  as  troa.y  parties.  I’rotueol  1 1 
calls  upon  mieieiir- wen  poll  states  to  respect  tlie  status  of  ileiniclenri/.a- 
t  ion  of  t  lie  zone,  not  to  cont  rilmte  to  tuts  involving  viol  at  ion  of  ohlioa- 
tioiis  of  the  jini'ties  and  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  n-e  luulear  weapons 
against  the  cont'  aci  in<r  jisirtie  -. 

The  I'niled  States  sent  a  message  to  (he  I’rep.iratory  Coiunii'sion 
on  the  oeeasion  of  the  eonelnsioii  of  the  Treaiv  'o  Prohihii  Nuclear 
^\’capons  in  lyatiii  America  in  whicli  it  said  'it  consiih  rs  "this  lirst 
iiiternational  instrunieiit  estaldisliino  a  u.icienr  free  zone  'o  he  an 
event  of  unique  si^^nilieniiee."  The  iiiossatre  exprossee  the  ho)H'  that 
the  treaty  “will  eonstitiite  a  milestone  on  iht-  road  to  oieiicral  and  emu 
jileto  ilisai'iiainent,  uid  in  part ieiilar  that  it  will  i.a.d  in  the  near 
future  to  till'  eonelusion  of  a  worldwide  treaty  proliihitin;r  the 
prolifevation  of  inicleai'  weapons." 

The  United  States  has  held  the  position  for  many  years  that  a  iiro- 
hibition  on  the  cleployinent,  p  isses-sion  or  nianvuaclure  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  areas  where  they  have  not  heen  introdiieeil  eoiild.  under 
appropriate  eireuiustancos,  coiitrihuie  {ireatly  towards  uiiivr”sal 
afrreeiuont  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  a  letter 
dated  Deepiiiher  10,  IJiori  to  the  (Miairina"  of  the  Prejiaratorv  ('oin- 
n'is.si<m,  ACD.V  Director  Foster  outlinea  the  general  requirements 
wliioh  the  United  States  he'ieves  should  charae'erize  nuclear- free 
zones:  that  (he  initiative  originate  within  the  area  concerned,  (hat 
the  zone  include  all  .states  in  the.  area  whose  mrticination  is  deemed 
imiKirtaiit,  that  the  creation  of  a  zone  wotilii  not  disturli  necessary 
security  arraugeiiients,  and  that  provisions  are  ineluded  for  following 
ui)  on  idlegetl  violations  in  order  to  give  reasonahle  assurance  of  coni- 
pliuiiee  for  tlie  zone.*’* 

Till'  U.S.  Government  lias  the  Protoi’nls  to  the  treaty  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Si<iiintories  to  the  treaty  have  e.vpressed  (he  hclicf  that 
.idheietiee  to  the  Protocols  |hy  nations  assuming  obligations  under 
tl'.piii)  would  greatly  strengthen  tlie  treaiy.  The  Protix'ols  juesent 
rei'taiii  problems  for  the.  United  Slates,  however,  which  iimst  be  given 
the  most,  careful  scrutiny :  For  example,  the  United  States  advised  the 
Preparatory  ('onimission  that  we  ilid  not  wish  to  have  included  in  the 
projmsed  nuclear  free  zone  the  Virgin  Islands  or  Puerto  Rico  heeause 
of  their  special  relationship  to  the  United  .'states;  any  eoinmiliueiit 
com  eniing  the  existence  of  unclear  weajions  on  any  part  of  our  own 
territory  would  raisi'  eoinj'lex  ijiiestioiis  about  our  security  arrange¬ 
ments.  \nother  matter,  which  is  not  addressed  directly  in  the  Treaty 
text,  is  that  of  ‘draiisil’'  thcoiigh  T.atin  .Vmerieaii  territories  en  route 
to  other  destiiiatiuiis.  The  Preparatory  t'nmmission  has  formally 
recognized  (hat  the  'I'reaty  and  Protocol  II  have  no  effect  on  U.P. 
I  ransi;,"- 

\t  the  reipi  'i  of  ^ermam  ’  t  Repii'-v.  :ativps  ot  .r-’  l.a'm 

Ainerican  members  to  the  United  Nat  tons,  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohihi- 
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tion  of  Nncloar  Weapons  in  Latin  Anicriea  was  placed  on  the  agenda 
of  tlie  2'2d  General  Assembl.y. 

The  re^'^ulting  resolution  “Welcomes  with  special  satisfaction  the 
Treaty  ^  *  which  constitutes  an  event  of  historic  significance  in 

the  elTorts  to  pi’cvent  the.  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  pro¬ 
mote  international  peace  and  security  and  which  at  the  same  time 
establishes  the  right  of  Latin  American  countries  to  use  nuclear  energy 
for  demonstrated  peaceful  purposes  in  order  to  accelerate  tlie  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  of  their  peoples.”  The  Resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  General  As.sembly  on  December  6  by  a  vote  of  82  to  0 
with  28  abstentions.  The  United  States  voted  in  favor.®® 

The  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Department  of  State  throughout  these  5  yeai-s,  to  lend  sup¬ 
port  to  tlie  Ijatin  American  states  in  their  efforts.  ACDA  staff  have 
participated  in  the  preparation  of  policy  memoranda  and  position 
paper-s.  An  ACDA  political  officer  was  present  at  Tlntelolco  as  an 
ob.server.  In  addition  to  the  benefits  inherent  in  the  treaty  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  zone  and  for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  this  positive  step 
toward  curbing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  significant 
expression  of  support  for  the  negotiations  to  obtain  a  nnivei-sal  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty.  The  implications  for  tlie  conclusion  of  a  non- 
prolifemtion  Treaty  have  been  followed  with  close  interest  by  ACDA. 

Antarctic  Treaty 

An  earlier  example  of  placing  a  geographic  area  “off-limits”  to  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  was  the  Antarctic  1'reaty,  signed  in  Although 

this  agreement  cannot  claim  to  free,  a  largo  inhabited  area  from  the 
dangers  and  burdens  of  nuclear  weapons,  as  does  the  Latin  American 
Treaty,  it  is  significant  because  it  was  the  first  international  agreement 
which  ruled  out  in  a  specified  area  “any  measures  of  a  militaiy  nature.” 
It  also  prohibits  any  nuclear  explosions  and  the  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste  material.  More  than  10  years  ag  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  was  responsible  for  greatly  increasing  the  tempo  of  exploration 
and  research  in  Antaixitica,  and  more  tlian  eight  year's  have  passed 
since  the  12  countries  then  engaged  in  Antarctic  operations  devised 
a  “code  of  conduct”  and  voluntarily  bound  themselves  to  it  by  a  solemn 
treaty,  Although  many  changes  in  governments  and  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  political  climate  have  occurred  during  the  intervening  years, 
the  spirit  of  Antarctic  cooperation  has  continued  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Treaty. 

Article  VII  provides  that  any  signatory  can  ^end  observers  to  the 
area  at  any  time,  and  that  all  stations,  installations  and  equipment,  and 
all  ship  and  aircraft  at  points  of  discharging  or  embarking  cargoes 
shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  inspection.  During  19G7,  tin  second  U.,S, 
inspection  took  place.  (The  first  was  in  Ry  agreement  with  the 

Department  of  State,  which  has  overall  responsibility  for  Antarctic 
affairs,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  takes  the  lead  in 
planning,  managing  and  evaluating  inspections  l)y  U.S.  ohser'  ers.  .Vn 
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interdepartmental  ))lanning  committee  is  chaired  by  an  olHcer  from 
t  lie  Agency's  Intornational  Kelations  Ihircau. 

Tlie  I'.IUT  ins])ootiou  team  consisted  of  tive  persons,  selected  for  their 
iliplomatic,  scienlitic,  technological,  and  linguistic  skills.  One  of  the 
teiiiii  meniliers  was  an  AC'DA  stii/f  officer;  anotiier  was  an  ACDA 
cousulttint,  Arrangi'inents  were  made  for  the  team  to  he  transported 
on  the  T'.S.  Coast  iiuard  Cutter  which  was  already  sched¬ 

uled  for  a  voyage  to  obtain  information  on  ice  conditions  and  the 
coastal  terrain.  The  I'Jastwlnd  provided  the  base  of  operations  as  well 
as  transportation  and  its  helicopters  and  boats  permitted  sliip-to-shore 
movements  under  a  wide  variety  of  weather  and  terrain  conditions. 
Kiglit  stations  operated  by  seven  nations  were  visited  and  inspected 
during  the  5-weok,  8,50n-mile  voyage.  In  addition,  a  Danish  ship 
under  charter  to  the.  French  and  Australian  expeditions  was  inspected 
wliile.  unloading  cargo. 

The  lieport  of  United  iS/ntex  Ohucn'cm  on  Inapeetlon  of  Antorctic 
jSfiifionnf  li)(iG—(j7  Av'it ral.  iSune/inr  NVn.'.cn,  was  issued  in  July  liXiT. 
The  observers  reported  that  they  were  cordially  welcomed  at  each 
station  and  full  cooperation  wa.s  extetided  to  them.  Tlio  sitirit  of  cor¬ 
diality  and  cooperation,  which  theTrimty  fosters,  was  evident  through¬ 
out.  The  report  concluded,  ‘‘There  was  no  evidence  to  imlicate  any 
violationsof  either  tlie  provisions  or  the  siiirit  of  the  Antarctic.  Treaty. 
All  the  information  obtained  at  these  stations  indicates  -Antarctica  is 
being  used  solely  for  peaceful  purposes." 

O tiler  Sparc  T reaty 

On  October  10  a  ceremony  was  held  in  the  White  House  marking  (he 
entry  into  force  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty.  Soviet  Ambassador  Do¬ 
brynin,  British  Ambassador  Dean,  and  Secretary  of  State  Kusk  de¬ 
posited  the  instruments  of  ratification  for  tlieir  respective  govern¬ 
ments.  On  that  occasion,  President  Johnson  said,  “by  adding  this 
treaty  to  the  law'  of  nations,  we  arc  forging  a  permanent  disarmament 
agreement  for  outer  .space.  The  spirit  of  interaational  cooperation 
that  lias  achieved  this  agreement  is  a  beacon  of  liope  for  the  future."  ^ 

The  treaty  prohibits  the  installation  of  militaiy  b8.se.s,  installations, 
and  fortificnt.ions,  the  testing  of  weapons,  and  the  conduct  of  ma¬ 
neuvers  on  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  with  inspection  rights 
to  clieck  compliance  with  the  treaty.  Of  more  immediate  importance, 
it  prohibits  the  placing  in  orbit  around  the  earth,  stationing  on  celestial 
bodies,  or  otherwise  stationing  in  outer  space  weapons  of  mass  dG.struc- 
tion. 

ACDA’s  research  program — both  internal  and  contract- — provided 
useful  support  during  negotiations  of  this  treaty.  The  Agency’s  Deputy 
Assistant  Director  for  Science  and  Technology  served  as  a  member 
of  tlie  technical  stall  to  advise  and  assist  in  the  negotiations,  which 
took  place  in  Geneva  and  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  Outer  Space  Treaty  lias  been  characterized  as  the  most  sig- 
nifi.'ant  arms  control  agreement  since  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
of  IDOJ,  The  President  has  predicted,  ‘‘Its  significance  will  grow  as 
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oiif  mastery  of  space  prows,  and  oiir  cliildren  wiil  remarlc  llu>  wisicun 
of  this  aprcement  (o  a  proater  (ieproe  tluin  tlie  present  state  of  our  own 
knnwledpe  quite  permits  today." 

.1 /'//);}  I'onirol  ?iie(tsuirii  for  fho  Kc.ahcd 

Interest  is  mountinp  in  the  vast,  virtually  \intapped  resources  of  tlu' 
ocean  floor,  and  this  environment  may  well  be  tiie  world's  newest 
fronti^  r  for  exploration  and  exploitation.  The  promise  of  untold  bene- 
lits  which  will  conic  from  technolopical  advances  in  oceanopraplw  is 
shadowed  hy  the  tlircat  of  eonqdical  ions  llowinp  from  a  lack  of  an 
applicable  Icpal  framework  nncler  which  orderly  exploitation  could 
be  undertaken.  There  exist.s  also  the  specter  of  jiossihle  threats  to  our 
security.  President  .Tohiisc.n  has  said,  we,  must  never  'hillow  the  jiros- 
pects  of  rich  harvest  and  mineral  wealth  to  create  a  new  form  of  co¬ 
lonial  competition  among  the  maritime  nations  *  *  *  We  must  ensure 
that  the  deep  seas  and  the  ocean  bottoms  are,  and  remain,  the  legacy 
of  all  human  iieings."  ’’  Serious  thonglit  is  already  being  given  to  meas¬ 
ures  to  extend  the  rule  of  law  to  the  deep  ocean  (loor. 

'Die  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has  closely  followed 
various  lu'ojmsals  for  international  control  of  the  resources  of  the 
seabed,  such  as  those  advanecd  in  ItHifi  in  the  Seventeenth  Re|)ort  of  the 
Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace,  in  resolutions  intro¬ 
duced  in  both  honsesof  Congress  in  1007,  and  by  U.X.  Resolution  28-10, 
adopted  by  the  General  As.soml>ly  on  December  IH,  lOtlT.  The  P.N. 
Resolution  recognizes  “that  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  seabed  and 
tlie  ocean  iloor  slmnld  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  princi]des 
<and  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  I'nitcd  Nations,  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  international  peace  and  security  and  for  the  hcnolit  of  all 
maidcind."  It  establislms  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  study  the  scope  and 
various  aspiccts  of  the  question  of  reserving  tl\e  seabed  and  ocean  Iloor 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  t)!) 
aflirmative  votes,  with  no  dissenting  votes  or  abstentions.®'’' 

These  de\elopmcnts  are  of  great  interest  to  the  Agency.  .\ny  ar- 
rangvinents  which  would  jieimit  the  orderly  and  j^Oiiceful  exploitation 
of  tl'.e.  wealth,  of  the  .seabed  would  tend  to  create  a  general  atmosjihere 
which  would  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  practicable  arms  control 
ii)''a.sures  all'cct  ing  the  .^ealKd, 

The  Agency  has  l>een  studying  such  arms  control  measures;  in  )iar- 
ticuhir,  whether  it  would  he  po.ssible  to  recommend  international 
negotiation  of  an  arms  control  measure  which,  if  adojitcd,  would  ]iro- 
hihit  the  enqilaceineiit  of  unclear  wea[)ons  or  other  weapons  of  mass 
de.-'l  met  ion  on  (lie seabed. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  problems  involved  in  the  concejit  of  a  nuclear- 
free  seabed  are  numerous,  complex,  and  difficult  of  solution.  But  if  a 
practicable  arms  control  measure  can  ho  de,vised  which  would  preserve 
a  large  area  of  this  globe,  an  area  as  yet  scarcely  touched  by  man,  from 
tlie  deployment,  of  weapons  of  mass  dpstriietion,  then  a  giant  stiqi  can 
be  taki-n  to  enhance  I  he  .security  of  all  nations. 


Dnriimntta  on  Diaarmamcnl.  /3oo,  ]».  821. 

Wri'Ulii  Ciimpilalion  of  Prmidential  Pocunictila,  July  18,  liKiO.  p.  t'Sl. 
“  .lute.  pp.  727-729. 
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<  'III  /n  !< nJ  Olid  hioloyicaJ  no  apan-'i 


One  of  tlie  most  vexing  prohleins  in  firms  control  is  liow  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  diemiciil  .uid  biological  weapons  into  the  world's 
arseimls  iis  staiulard  equipment.  International  revulsion  against  the 


ii<e 


of  such  weapons  in  warfare  led  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  l!)9r) 


prohibiting  the  use  of  such  weapofis  in  warfare.'-"’  Since  tluit  time 


iifitions  have  continued  to  condemn  their  use;  during  World  War  II 


President  Rooocvelt  issued  a  warning  to  the  Axis  powers  against  resort 
to  gas  warfare,  declaring  the  use  of  inhumane  devices  todio  outlawed 
liy  the  general  opinion  ot  civilized  mankind.'-”  It  is  this  opinion  which 
has  kept  chemical  and  biologiciil  weapons  under  control  over  the  years, 
since  agreements  involving  ell'ect  ive  control  measures  are  so  diflicult  of 
achievement.  The.  development  and  production  of  stich  weapons  is  so 
relatively  easy  that  the  design  of  a  practical  verification  system  has 
I'lesented  almost  intractable  problems. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has  nevertheless  been 
seriously  concerned  to  solve  these  problems  in  order  to  find  ways  to 
reinforce  intei'iiational  political  restraints.  The  need  to  do  so  was 
amply  demonstrated  by  tlie  fact  that  lethal  gas  was  employed  in  lt'67. 

On  June  2  tlie  International  Committee  of  the  Rod  Cross  at  Geneva 
issued  a  statement  confirming  the  u.sc  of  poi.son  gas  in  the  Yemen.  At 
that  time  the  ICRC  transmitted  to  authorities  involved  in  the  Yemen 
I’onfliot  a  report  on  its  investigation  of  the  use  of  poison  gas.  Tlie  te.xt 
of  this  report  was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  on  July  2S,  1967. 
The  United  States  condemned  the  use  of  lethal  gas  as  ‘’clearly  contrary 
to  internntioiial  law,”  und  csdled  on  the  antliorities  concerned  in 
Yemen  to  heed  the  request  of  the  ICRC  not  to  resort  in  any  circum¬ 
stances  whatsoever  to  tlieir  use.*’^ 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has  completed  three 
external  resoarcli  projects  in  its  search  for  a  basis  for  possible  pro¬ 
posals  on  the  control  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons;  tliree  more 
are  in  progress.  Complementing  this  effort  is  internal  research  on  the 
implications  for  U.S.  policy  of  various  proposals  for  CllW  control. 
One  important  problem  involves  verification,  particularly  of  compre¬ 
hensive  agreements.  While  preliminary  finding.s  indicate  some  reason 
for  opiimisiii  iihoiit  tlie  cliam-es  ot  (levising  effective  C1I^\  control 
measures,  results  thus  far  are  not  sufficiently  comiffete  to  allow  a  valid 
detcrmimit ion  of  the  feasibility  of  such  mousiires  and  work  is  con- 
1  inning  in  the  Agenev. 


Impact  op  Reduced  Depexse  Expexdituue  on  the  Ameuic.vn 

Economy 


The  CoininiUeo  registers  it.s  ennvietioii  tli.at  the  increasing  interest  on  (he  jmrt 
of  the  inililic  inul  the  Congre.s.s  in  the  prohlem.s  .assoeiiited  with  defense  adjust¬ 
ment  lias  created  a  new  awareness  and  eoneern  throughout  the  Tederal  (toverii- 
meiit  •  * 


hixnniin nil  lit  ami  lOi  riiritii:  .4  I’nlli'rlioii  of  lloriitnriitx,  pp.  KiP-lTO. 

Di'fiiirtuicnl  of  stiitc  HiillctiH.  June  12.  p.  .oOT. 

See  letter  ef  .Inly  21.  1007.  from  Amlmssiidor  Goldberg  to  Cor.grcssman 
Wolir  (t’oii.viv  xMonrit  lli  cord,  July  27. 1'.KiV,  pp.  A:I.S40-.4.;{S41  ) . 

lii  port  of  Ihr  ('oiniiutli'c  oil  lltc  Economic  fiiipact  of  Defense  anti  Disarma¬ 
ment.  July  llUi.'i.  p.  .0. 
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Between  tlio  fiscal  yeai-s  of  19G5  and  1967  the  proportion  of  total 
public  and  private  employment  attribn  ible  to  expenditures  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  rose  from  about  8,6  percent  to  about  10.8 
percent.  The.  impact  of  these  defense  expeimiturcs  is  distributed 
unevenly  among  industries,  occupations,  and  regions.  Three  indus¬ 
tries — representing  only  4  percent  of  total  U.S.  industry — contributed 
almost  one-third  of  defense-generated  employment  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
Approximately  three  out  of  every  five  aeronautical  engineers  and 
two  out  of  every  five  airplane  mechanics  and  phj’sici.sts  in  the  United 
States  currently  owe  their  jot's  to  military  spending.  In  many  states, 
counties,  and  communities  throughout  the  country,  the  percentage  of 
jobs  which  are  defense-related  is  much  higher  than  the  percentage  for 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is  enjoined  by  its 
statute  to  assess  the  effect  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  measures 
on  the  American  economy.  Studies  have  been  conducted  of  possible 
economic  adjustment  problems  in  these  circumstances  for  cei'tain  in¬ 
dustries,  manpower,  and  regions  and  communities.  These  studies,  while 
oriented  toward  situations  resulting  from  the  implementation  of  arms 
control  measures,  are  extremely  useful  in  assessing  the  effects  of  any 
substantial  reductions  in  the  rate  of  defense  spending,  such  as  may 
occur  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Viet  Nam.  In  the  conduct 
of  tliese  economic  studios,  the  Agency  works  closely  with  other  agencie.s 
of  the  federal  government,  through  joint  sponsorship  or  research  and 
data-gathering  efforts  of  mutual  interest.  ACDA’s  economic  staff  par¬ 
ticipates  in  formal  and  informal  interagency  work  on  the  economic 
impact  of  defense  and  disarmament.  The  Agency  is,  for  example,  a 
member  of  two  of  the  nine  working  groups  reporting  to  the  Cabinet - 
level  Coordinating  Committee  on  Post-Viet  Nam  Planning,  established 
by  the  President  m  March.  Information  was  supplied  to  the  working 
groups  from  ACDA-sponsorcd  studies  of  actual  experience  in  mas.s 
layoffs  of  defense  contractor  personnel  and  community  adjustment  to 
the  closing  of  military  installations.  In  revealing  the  extent  of  the 
effort  already  made  toward  .solutions  tC'  the  primlcm,  this  body  of 
information  has  been  of  considerable  assistance  in  initial  surveys  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

A  project  in  which  these  working  groups  have  expressed  interest 
is  a  study  of  the  impact  on  F  sons,  Kans.,  of  the  reactivation,  opera¬ 
tion.  and  eventual  deactivation  of  the  Kansas  Army  Ammunition 
Plant,  Paisons  is  a  community  of  about  14,000  persons  and  the  plant, 
which  produced  ammunition  during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war,  is  being  reactivated  and  will  require  a  work  force  of  over  3,000 
at  peak  employment.  The  situation  of  Parsons  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
number  of  other  small  and  relatively  isolated  communities,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  which  are  being  affected  by 
the  reactivation  or  operation  of  ammunition  plants  for  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam.  The  Midwe-st,  Research  Institute,  which  is  conducting  the 
project,  first  performed  a  design  study  to  make  sure  that  the  necessary 
data  could  be  collected  and  the  cooperation  of  the  community  and 
plant  obtained.  The  Parsons  study  represents  a  unique  opportunity 
to  trace  local  impact  as  it  occurs. 
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Anotlicr  ACDA  study  of  economic  iidjustniont  in  defense  plnnls — 
Pensions^  Severance  Pai/,  and  Related  Prinf/e  licncfitn  For  Laid  Off 
pefenxe  Workers — is  now  underway.  Available  information  tends  to 
indiaite  that  defense  workers  b}’  and  large  have  a  higher  turnover  rate, 
given  the  uncertainties  of  defense  contracts,  than  other  industry  work¬ 
ers,  and  tluis  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  meet  length-of-service  require¬ 
ments  for  pensions  imposes  special  hardship  after  layolV.  This  study, 
which  is  being  performed  bv  the  University  of  Illino'is,  is  designed  to 
<letennine  what  kind  of  policies,  if  any,  should  be  sought  to  oll'set  this 
disadvantage, 

Tlio.  Agency  continued  during  the  year  to  support  various  ell’orts 
being  made  within  the  (lovernment  to  trace  the  impact  of  defense  ex- 
|KMulitures  by  industry  and  region.  Financial  support  was  provided  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  connection  witli  its  work  on  developing 
semiannual  data  on  defense  e.xpenditure  impact  by  region,  state,  and 
metropolitan  area  through  contractor  plant  surveys.  The  .Agency  also 
juovided  support  for  the  survev  of  Shi pments  of  Drfcn>ic-0 rirntrd 
I nilndrics  for  lOGfiiuade  by  the  Census  Bureau, supplementing  surveys 
made  for  1003  and  lOGo.  Support  also  is  being  furnished  the  Dllice  of 
Business  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  revising  and 
updating  the  “input-output"  model  of  tlie  U.S.  economy.  Tlie  revised 
model  will  not  only  cover  many  more  industry  sectors  but  aFo  the  in¬ 
dustry  efl’ects  of  (lovernment  purchases  for  defense  as  distinguished 
from  other  Government  purchases. 

During  the  year,  a  number  of  research  projects  were  comjileted  and 
the  reports  wfdely  distributed  to  industry  and  labor  leaders,  editors 
and  publisher.s,  pvdilic  olTicials  and  so  on.  Among  these  was  a  study  by 
tlie  National  Planning  As.sociation,  which  devised  a  system  of  economic 
indicators  to  help  communities  deterinino  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  their  capacity  to  carry  out  succcssf  1  readjustment  to  reduced  de¬ 
fense  spending. 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation  about  and  intei-est  in  al¬ 
ternative  markets  for  s]oecialized  defense  firms  in  the  event  of  defense 
of  tlio  iiitorGst  liAS  CGntcrcd  upon  (lie  possii>i!i(y  t}*”t 
the  unique  abilities  of  these  firms  in  systems  design,  engineering,  and 
inanagernont  could  bo  used  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  .sucli  public  prob¬ 
lems  ns  air  and  water  pollution,  crime  prevention,  waste  disposal,  rapid 
transit,  and  the  complex  of  other  urban  difliculties.  The  Denver  Ke- 
search  Institute  completed  a  study  for  the  Agency  which  concl  uded  that 
many  institutional  obstacle's,  both  within  the  firms  and  among  the  pub¬ 
lic  agoncic.s,  would  have,  to  be  overcome  before  a  large  civil  demand  for 
systems  resources  could  bo  envisaged. 


Beeau.^o  of  the  great  emphasis  upon  reliability  and  performance 
factors  in  defense  engineering,  there  has  been  concern  that  there 
might  be  problems  of  adaptation  to  commercial  jobs  for  engineers  in 
deiouse-related  work.  The  Stanford  Research  Institute  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  study  of  these  problems  which  indicates  that  they  are  not 
quite  as  serious  as  was  originally  supposed. 

Economic  research  sponsored  by  the  Agency  thus  far  has  concen¬ 
trated  heavily  on  identifying  where  the  defense  dollar  goes,  what  kind 
of  employment  is  generated,  and  what  kind  of  adjustment  problems 
for  industries,  communities,  and  manpower  would  be  created  by  tlefeuse 
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reductions.  The  Afreucy's  Econouiic  Bureau  is  now  moving  ahead 
from  this  "prohlein  identificaiiou*’  research  to  continpency  plannius; 
rose«rch.  Under  the  now  approach,  now  in  the.  planning  sta^e,  studies 
will  be  developed  addres.sod  to  measures  which  might  uc  taken  in  ad¬ 
vance  or  whii'h  might  he  prepai'ed  for  implementation  following  a 
defense  euthaelc. 

Agent Y  Oi'eratioxs 
Committee  of  Principals 

Tlie  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmameul  Agency  is 
pidncipal  adviser  to  the  President  and  Sec?'Ctary  of  State  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  and  as  such  he  has  a  priinarv  re.sponsihiliiy 
for  policy  recommendations  in  these  matters.  In  fulfilling  this  re- 
sjionsihility,  the  Agency  works  in  close,  coordination  with  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies. 

Policy  recommendations  are  made  to  tlic  President  by  the  Agency's 
.Director  through  the  “Committee  of  Principals”  whose  memhei'S  in 
addition  to  the  Director  of  ACDA  i  re  ihe  higliest  ranking  olacials  of 
each  intere.sted  Government  agency — the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De¬ 
fense,  the  Chairman  of  the.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
Special  As,sistants  to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs  and 
for  Science  and  Technology,  tlie  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency.  As  a  ooinniittee  these  officials  review  and  coordinate 
arms  control  recommendations  for  (he.  President.  It  is  the  President 
who  must  give  final  approval  for  anv  measures  to  bo  set  forth  in 
negotiations.  In  1967  this  approval  resulted  in  the  tabling  on  August  24 
of  a  new  partial  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons.'^ 

General  Adrisory  Committee 

This  advisory  group  is  made  up  of  prominent  citizens  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  hy  the  Fonate.  They  eume  from  jirivate 
life,  from  (he  business,  labor,  academic,  military,  and  scientific  fields. 
The  group  met  four  times  in  1907,  each  time  for  a  two-day  session 
(.fan.  10-20,  .Vpr.  21-22,  July  18-10,  Oct.  9-10).  As  in  previous 
years,  (he  timing  of  the  meetings  permitted  the  Agency  to  benefit  from 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  this  infiuential  group  in  the.  preparation  and 
conduct  of  the  international  negotiations.  The  January  meeting  came 
shortly  before  the  convening  of  tlie.  Eighteen  Nation  Disiynnameiit 
Committee  in  Geneva  on  Eebruaiw  21.  'I'hc  April  meeting  came  during 
an  ENDC  recess  during  wliieh  intensive  con.sul tat  ions  were  lieing 
held  with  onr  .Vilies.  The  Jnlv  and  October  meetings,  held  while  the 
ENDC  was  in  progress,  enabled  the  Committee  to  conduct  an  np-tn- 
fiie-minutc  review  of  the  (progress  of  non-proliferation  negotiations  in 
the  long  se-sion  of  the  ENDC  (May  18-Dee.  14).  In  addition  the 
October  meeting,  held  when  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  session  had 
ju.st  started,  enabled  a  review  of  U.S.  positions  on  the  disarmament 
items  slatcvl  for  discussion  in  New  York, 


”  tii/r.  nil.  .33S-.'’>41. 
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()Hi(■iill^  Ilf  ilic  iVpurlnu'iils  of  Slati’  iiiul  Di-fcnsc  and  ilio  C\‘iitiiil 
Intflli^i'iiii'  Ajrency  ioiiK'd  AC'DA  ollk'ials  in  tliorouglily  kripfiiijr 
liin  ( '(iiinniitt'P  on  tlie  laip^t  infonnal inn  hoarinj;  on  (lip  arms  ra<‘P  and 
on  I’.S.  arms  i-oiUrol  pnlicirs  and  oliji'rlivps.  I'lu'  srssions  are  cliarai’- 
ti'i'i/cil  l>y  a  i'i'iM'  and  li\(‘ly  i'.\i‘han;ii‘  of  l■onnn('nt  and  opinion.  'I'lip 
assi.stancp  id’  tliis  groii[)  is  an  invalnabli'  i.’ontributioii  to  (lie  fonnnla- 
lion  of  i.iilii-y  in  arms  I'onirot  and  di.sarmampnl  and  in  planninif  for 
its  (Ari'iil  ion. 

Sdllll/  Si'illri  .h/ I'/.SOt'l/  /ItMI'fl 

d'lir  .\.(’I)A  .'soi  ial  Scioni'p  Advisory  Hoard  was  o.slablislied  in  Marol\ 
I'.Kil  l)y  ilir  nirrclor  timli'r  his  statutory  autliority,  to  advi.se  on  ilie 
soeial  si  ienve  aspoi-ts  of  tlie  A)'ency‘s  i)roirrams.  In  19(>7  it.  lield  two 
nmetinirs.  on  Maivli  •2'2--2'-\  and  Seittember  '28- ‘29.  Durinjr  those  sessions 
the  member,'  of  tlie  Board  were  liriefod  on  current  arms  control  and 
disarinament  profiramsand  on  the  status  of  the  Agency's  social  science 
research  programs. 

In  the  intervals  between  meetings  individuals  of  the  Board  were 
fretpient  !y  called  upon  for  aih'ice  and  as.sistanco  with  reganl  to  siiccilic 
research  projects  underway  in  .VCDA  or  with  regard  to  new  proposals 
under  consideration. 

.Member.s  of  the  Board  represent  an  important  channel  of  comnni- 
nication  between  the  Agency  and  the  academic  comnmnity.  Throngh 
them  universities  and  individual  scholars  can  bo  acquainted  M’lth 
AClXV's  plans  for  new  research,  and  with  the  results  of  c'ompleted 
studies.  By  virtue  of  the  Board's  intimate  knowledge  of  research  being 
liuivued  in  univer.'ities  an<l  colleges  as  well  as  work  being  done  by  in¬ 
dividual  sclmlars.  it  is  of  invaluable  assistance  in  .suggesting  the  names 
of  (|Ualifietl  contractors  and  grantees  to  bo  considered  for  particular 
re.search  projects. 

Since  its  incei>tion  the  Board  had  benefitted  greatly  from  the  wise, 
eoim.sol  and  gttidanco  of  it.s  Chairman,  Dean  Griswold,  who  resigned 
from  the  Board  shortly  after  its  la.st  meeting,  upon  his  appointment 
as  Soliciior  General  of  the  United  States. 

Puhlic  'ih  im nuttlon 

I’nhlic  iiincern  ai)out  the  problem  of  controlling  armaments  in¬ 
crease.^  f’lim  year  to  year,  and  the  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  i'  a  nainral  focus  for  those  wlio  seek  information  or  who  wish 
to  e.\prc.<s  an  opinion  or  advocate  a  course  of  action.  The  .Vrms  Con¬ 
trol  and  Disarmament  Act  give.s  the  Agency  responsibility  for  ‘‘the 
disseminatiiin  and  coordination  of  information  concerning  arms  con¬ 
trol  and  di.'armament,"  and  the  entiro  Agency  is  eager  to  listen  to 
viewpoints  and  to  ])rovlde  services  to  facilitate  informed  study  and 
di.sciission. 

In  carrviiig  out  this  responsibility  to  inform,  the  Agency  has  re¬ 
sponded  to  napipsts  from  individuals,  organizations,  sobools,' churches 
and  in>iiiutions  located  in  the  United  .States  and  abroad — for  pam¬ 
phlet  material,  for  .speakers  and  conference  participants,  and  for  advice 
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on  cnn-ioulums,  rpsoniTh  i>rojeo(s,  uiul  stinly  progi-iiins.  AC^DA  ofll''Oi's 
Imve  also  aooepleil  invilatkms  to  sit  in  witli  (■oinmifli'C'S  of  nationiil 
orpanizntions,  sprvinp;  as  rosourccs  of  faolual  material,  to  help  in  tlu' 
eonsiderat i<in  of  issues  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  disannument. 

During  Hie  course  of  the  year,  in  respoitse  to  invitations,  oflieers  of 
the  Agency  inhlressed  audiences  in  the  I'nitcd  States  and  ahroud  at 
meetings  sponsored  hy  organizations,  lunelieon  groups,  universities, 
labor  unions  and  business  associat  ions. 

'Die  Agency  also  welcomes  touring  oniuits  from  schools  and  churches 
to  its  oflices  in  the  State  Department  huildings,  and  arranges  brielings 
for  them  on  the  Government's  activities  and  positions  in  arms  control 
and  tlisartnainent. 

The.  Agency  regards  these  speaking  engagements,  conferences,  and 
brielings  not  only  as  an  opportunity  to  inform,  but  also  as  an  o)>por- 
tunity  to  learn.  Ideas  generated  in  the  course  of  discussion  at  public 
meetings  are  carefully  renorted,  and  ai-e  given  stall  consideration. 
Eaeb  contact  with  the  public  provides  an  opportunity  to  open  new 
and  wilier  channels  for  ideas  and  opinions  from  outside  the  Agenev. 
and  these  are  warn.ly  welcomed  and  attentively  studied. 

ACDA  literature,  presenting  basic  information  on  United  Slates 
positions  at  disarmament  conierences,  is  distributed  by  tlie  Agency 
itself,  by  tlio  State  Department  and  by  the  Govormnent  l^rinting 
Ofiicc._  It  is  under  particularly  heavy  demand  from  students.  Un¬ 
classified  research  reports  prepared  by  Agency  start'  or  by  contractois 
are  mailed  to  companies,  academic  institutions,  ’ibraries,  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  have  asked  to  be  placed  on  the  distribution  list  or  who  are 
known  by  tlie  Agency  to  be  particularly  interested  and  concerned  with 
the  subject  matter  covered  in  the  various  reports.  When  limited  Agency 
stock  of  this  material  is  depleted,  it  may  be  obtained  in  most  instances 
at  modyiaw  cost  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  Clearing  House 
for  (Scientific  and  Technical  Information  in  Springfield,  Vn  or  (in 
the  case  of  some  economic  studies)  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  In  addition,  all  unclassified  research  reports  are  maintained  in 
48  depository  libraries  listed  in  appendix  XIII  to  this  report. 

Many  universities  now  include  the  study  of  arms  cmitrol  in  their 
currioulnms,  either  as  separate  courses  or  as  part  of  coui’ses  on  national 
security,  international  relations,  political  science  or  history.  When  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so,  the  Agency  provides  assistance  in  planning  sucli 
eoui’ses,  and  its  officere  have  on  many  occasions  delivered  lectures  to 
such  classes. 

Planning  and  coordination 

In  19C5  President  Johnson  directed  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
institute  an  integrated  planning-progruinming-builgcting  system  in 
the  executive  bnuich.  Major  agencies  Averc  instructed  to  delineate  their 
goals  and  objectives  and  to  examine  alternative,  methods  to  assure  the 
most  eflcctive  performance  at  the  lea.st  cost.  ACDA  is  complying  with 
this  directive. 

Because  of  its  relatively  small  size,  ACDA's  policy  formulation  and 
program  planning  lias  been  under  the  close  supeih-isiou  of  the  toii 
officials  of  the  Agency  since  it  was  established  in  19G1.  The  Research 
Council,  which  revicAvs  and  makes  recommendations  to  the  Director 
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on  ;\ll  pi'oposi'd  rt'scnrcli  ])r(iifi'(s,  is  niaiU'  up  of  tho  Assisltuil  TVutc* 
tors  who  lu‘:ul  llu'  four  Hurraus.  llio  ( iciuuul  C'ouum‘1.  iiiul  llir  Mxcrii- 
ti\  ('  Diroctor. 

To  rom])ly  willi  the  President's  diroetive,  u  I’roirrniu  Planning  StatT 
(Pl’8)  was  established  in  l!)(i5  to  forinali/c  the  manajrement  proeesses 
of  llie  Afi'eui'v's  activities.  Tlie  Cluurnian  of  the  PPS  also  lunciions 
as  non-vot  in<r(  ’hairniau  of  the  liesean-h  Council. 

In  considering  prospective  research  projects  for  Agency  .Kupport, 
the  Council  is  guided  by  the  Agency  objectives  developed  throtigh  the 
efforts  of  the  Program  Planning  Staff  as  follows:  (1)  To  limit  and 
reduce  armed  forces,  armaments,  and  militaty  expenditures  tlirough 
arms  control  and  disarmament  measures;  (2)  to  prevent  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  among  nations  of  nuclear  weapons,  unclear  delivery  vehicles,  and 
conventional  armaments;  (3)  to  reduce  the  risk  of  onthrenk  of  armed 
conflict,  to  inhibit  its  escalation,  and  to  limit  its  destructiveness  and 
duration  through  arms  control  and  disarmament  measures;  (4)  to 
avert  harmful  economic  consequences  of  reduced  defense  spending 
resulting  from  arms  control  and  disarmament  moasui-es,  and  to  study 
the  most  constructive  use  of  the  resources  thus  released;  (5)  to  assist 
in  achieving  an  international  environment  conducive  to  arms  control 
and  disarmament  negotiations. 

At  the  time  ACDA  was  established,  responsibility  for  one  or  an¬ 
other  aspect  of  arms  control  research  was  lodged  in’several  different 
Federal  agencies,  Some  aspects  of  the  problem  were  either  being 
si  iiilied  in  sc\  oral  places  at  once  or  not  being  examined  at  all.  'I'he  Con- 
gre.ss,  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  this  problem,  charged  the  new  Agency 
with  the  responsibility  “fo  coordinate  the  research,  develo|nnent.  and 
other  studies  conducted  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 


by  or  for  otlmr  Government  agencies,”  ACDA  lias  contimied  in  its 
eiforts  to  improve  the  level  of  coordination.  Since  1002  a  continuing 
inventory  or  research  underway  or  completed  by  the  various  par¬ 
ticipating  agencies  has  been  kept.  This  inventory,  in  accordance  with 
a  Pre.sidoiitial  directive,  has  been  reported  to  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  an  annual  basis. 


In  addition  to  reports  io  the  Bui'cau  of  the  Budget,  reports  covering 
the.  key  research  targets  and  programing  structure  wore  submitted  to 
other  Federal  GoA'crnment  agencies  having  arms  control  and  dis¬ 
armament  research  projects,  as  an  aid  to  interagency  coordination  and 
fhe  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  balanceu  P.S.  arms  control  re¬ 
search  program. 

ACDA  research  in  foi-cign  attitudes  towards  anns  control  prob¬ 
lems  is  coordinated  closely  with  the  Foreign  Aren  Research  Coordina¬ 
tion  Group  (FAR)  of  the  State  Department,  whicli  is  oluarged  with 
the  sy.stemntic  coordination  of  all  government-sponsored  research  in 
the  social  sciences.  ACDA  sits  on  the  main  committee  of  FAR  and  olso 
]iai'tipipates  in  a  number  of  the  .suh-oommittees  concerned  with  the 
interchange  of  research  data  and  discussion  of  future  p'nns. 

The  interagency  relationship  on  a  day-to-day  basis  between  ACDA 
staff  jiersonnel  and  their  working-level  counterparts  in  agencies — 
such  as  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State,  the  Atomic  Energy 
( 'onimission,  the  Cenfral  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Department  of 
Ealinr-  with  which  ACD.\  shares  mntnal  intere.sis  and  problems,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  most  valuable  means  of  coordination. 
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Al'l'KNDtX  XI 

'I'lir:  (iKMitAi,  Ai>\K'>iiv  ( 'iiMMiriKi; 


(  hitiniiiD) 

.Tolm  .1.  McCloy  of  Mew  York,  former  iulv'iM-r  on  (li<;inii;>menl  lo 
i’l'esi^leiit  Kennedy,  is  C'liairman  of  llie  Committee.  Mr.  Met  'l<iy  i.s  a 
meinlicr  of  tlio  law  linn  of  Milliank,  Tweed,  llailley  and  ^[l'('loy; 
meinlier  of  (lie  hoard,  ('lia'^e  Maidnilian  Hank;  and  former 
Commissioner  for  (iormany. 

Me  min  r-'t 

Koerar  M.  Hlon<;hof  Hawley,  l*a..  Cliairman  of  the  Hoaid  of  iJireetors 
of  the  C.S.  Steel  Company. 

John  Cowlesof  Minneni><>lis,  Minn.,  Newspaper  l*ubli-her.  l-alitor,  and 
President  of  77>«'  Minncap‘>li-'<  S/irr  anil  J'rihiiw  Cotnp-niij. 

Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther  of  Washimrlon,  D.C.,  former  Snpreme  .\1- 
lied  Commander  in  Europe  and  former  President  of  the  .Vmerieivn 
Red  Cross. 

Georgo  Bogdan  Kistiakowsky  of  Cambridge,  Mass..  Professor  of 
Chemisirv  at  Harvard  TTniversity  and  former  Speeial  .\s,i>tant  to 
the  President  for  Scienee  and  Technology. 

Dean  Anderson  McGoo  of  Oklalioma  City,  Okla.,  President  of  Kerr- 
McGee  Oil  Indttstries. 

Ralph  E.  McGill  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Editor  of  The  AOanta  Con.\t!tiii/im 
and  recipient  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writinir. 

George  Meany  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  President  of  the  AFr.f-CIO. 

Manrine  Neuocrger  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  former  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  Professor  of  Government,  RadolilTe  Institute  and  Boston  Cni- 
versity.  Consultant  to  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  National 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  ‘Women. 

James  A.  Perkins  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  President  of  Cornell  Cniversily. 

Ilennan  Phleger  of  Redwood  Citv,  Calif.,  a  partner  in  the  i^an  Fran¬ 
cisco  Law  Urm  of  Broi>eck,  Phleger  and  llarri.son  and  former  legal 
advi.ser  to  the  St  ate  Department. 

Troy  Y.  Post  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  President  and  Chnirinan  of  the  Board, 
the  Greatamoriea  Corporation. 

Tsldor  Isaac  Rnbi  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  Professor  of  Pby.sics  at  Co- 
Inmbia  University :  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Physie.s;  former 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Science  .\dvisory  Coinmitlee  (Ofiice 
of  Defense  Mobilization). 

Stephen  J.  Wright  of  New  York,  N.A".,  E.xecutive  Director.  United 
Ne.crro  College  Fund,  Ino..  and  former  President  of  Fisk  Utiiversiiv. 

Herbert  Frank  York  of  San  Iliego,  (^alif.,  I’rofessor  of  Physit-s  at  the 
University  of  C.alifornia;  former  Chief  Scientist  of  the  .Vdvanced 
Research  Project  Agency,  Department  of  Defen.se:  former  memher 
of  the  President's  Science  .Advisory  ('ommittee:  and  former  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  Dej)ai'tmept  of  Defense. 
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AlM'l'.M'IN  Nil 

’i'm;  ScH'iAi,  SciKM  i;  Aii\i<i>i:v  ]Li.\iii) 

<  'lniiniion 

I'.ruiii  X.  (iiiswiiUl,  Di'iui  <il'  (lir  I.;i\\  S.  li..i>l  of  ll;ir\;iril  riii\i-i'il\ , 
('iiiiil)i  Mass. 

Mtiiibfru 

Alifani  lU'i'fisoii,  Prol'i'S'or  of  Kconoiiiii-s  ;it  Harvaiai  I  ni viMsil y  and 
1  )ir(‘cl(i!'  (if  (lie  Harvard  I  nivcisily  Ho-siaii  I\rsoaivh  Ci'iilcr.  ( 'ain- 
bridp:i‘,  Ma.ss. 

L'l'io  BroiiiViiliirnner,  ProU'ssor  of  Psvriioloiiv  at  ('oriudl  I'liiversit y, 
lt.liaon,N.Y. 

(inrdon  Pniig.  Professor  of  Ilislory  nt  Stanford  Univer.sily,  Stanford, 
Calif. 

AV.  Pliillips  DavLson,  Specialist  in  Puldic  Opinion  and  Inlernationnl 
t'oininuuicatiou  and  Visit  ing  Profe.Nsor  of  SociolofTA-  at  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  Sidiool  of  Journalifim,  Colunibia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Alexander  Heard,  ('hancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University  and  Professor 
of  Pdlilieal  Science,  Nasliville,  Tenn. 

Alice  Ilsieli,  Specialist  on  ('hina.  Social  Science  Department,  RAND 
Corporation,  Santa  Monica, Calif. 

Morris  .Tanowitz,  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Philip  Xiosely,  Professor  of  International  Relaiiotis  and  Director  of 
the  Kiirope'an  Institute  at  Coliiinbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 


APrKNDIX  NIII 
AUDA  DnrosiTouv  lni>R.\Kn..s 


('dlifoi'tltii 

Documents  Department  ( ACD.V) ,  Ilonnold  Library,  Claremont  C ol- 
legos, Claremont, Calif.  ftlTl  1. 

Los  .\iigcle,s  Public  Library,  ('>.10  AVest  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90017.  Publication  in  Social  .Sciences  Dcjiartmciit. 

Goof  Publications  Services,  University  of  California  Library,  •10,') 
Hilffard  .\vomio,  T.<os . Angelos, Calif.  OOOfH. 

San  Francisco  Public  Library,  Civic  Center,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94102,  Publications  in  Reference  Room. 

Library — Documents  Department,  San  Jo.se  Slate  College,  2.'>0 
South  Fourth  Street,  San  .lose,  Calif.  O.’llH, 

Librarian,  Hoover  Institution  on  AA’ar,  Revolution,  and  Peace, 
Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif.  iM.AO.A, 

Ml’S.  Ruth  Hall,  Serials  Department,  Law  Tdbrary,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  Stanford,  Calif. 
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Colorado 

Denver  Public  Library,  1357  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo.  80203,  Pub¬ 
lications  in  Sociology  and  Business  Department. 

Connecticut 

Olin  College,  Library,  Middletown,  Conn.  06457. 

Documents  Room,  Yale  University  Library^  1C03A  Yale  Station, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  06520. 

District  of  Columiia 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20540,  Publications  in 
Government,  Publications  Reading  Room. 

ACDA  Bibliography  Section,  General  Reference  and  Bibliography 
Division,  Reference  Department,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20540. 

Florida 

Librarian,  Architectural  and  Engineering  Development  Infonna- 
tion  Center  for  Civil  Defense,  University  of  Florida,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Fla.  32601. 

Illinois 

Chicago  Public  Library,  78  East  Wasliington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
00602,  Publications  in  Social  Science.s  and  Business  Department. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Library,  Serial  Records  Department, 
Chicago,  Ill.  60637. 

Kentucky 

Margaret  I.  King  Library,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington, 
Ky.  40506. 

Louisville  Free  Public  Library,  Fourth  and  York  Streets,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  40203,  Publications  in  Reference  Collection. 

Louisiarai 

New  Orleans  Public  Library,  219  Loyola  Avenue,  New  Orleans, 
I/a.  70140,  Publications  in  Business  and  Science  Department. 

M  aryla/nd 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  400  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
20201,  Publications  in  Civics  and  SocioIoot  Department. 

Sarah  D.  Jones,  Goucher  College  Libraiy,  Goucher  College,  Tow- 
son,  Baltimore,  Md.  2,1204. 

Mossaclmsetts 

Boston  Public  Libraiy,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  02117,  Pub¬ 
lications  in  Government  T)ocuments  Department. 

TTarvard  University,  Center  for  International  Affairs  Library,  6 
Divinity  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Maas.  02138. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  MIT  Libraries,  Serials  and 
Journals  14E-210,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02139, 
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Michigan 

Serials  and  Doeuments  Section,  Actpiisitions  Department,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  General  Library,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104. 

Detroit  Public  Library,  5201  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48202,  Publications  in  Sociology  and  Economics  Department. 

G.  Flint  Purdy,  Director  of  Libraries,  Wayne  State  University, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

Miss  Eleanor  Boyles,  Documents  Librarian,  Michigan  Stale  Uni¬ 
versity  Library,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

M  innesota 

Minneapolis  Public  Library^  300  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis, 
ilinu.  55401,  Publications  in  Document  Collection. 

Mmmri 

St.  Ixiuis  Public  Library,  Olivo,  13th  and  14th  Streets,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63103,  Publications  in  Reference  Department. 

New  Jersey 

Documents  Division,  Princeton  University  Library,  Princeton,  N.J. 
08504. 

New  York 

Central  Serial  Record  Department,  Cornell  University  Library, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850. 

Tlie  Xew  York  Public  Library,  Fifth  Avenue  and  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017,  Publications  in  Economics  Division. 

North  Carolina 

Public  Documents  Department,  William  Perkins  Library  Duke 
University,  Durham,  N.C.  27706. 

/O  A 

Cleveland  Public  Library,  325  Superior  Avenue,  KE.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

Documents  Librarian,  Oberlin  College  Library,  Oberlin,  Oliio  41074. 

Oregon 

University  of  Oregon,  Oflicc  of  Federal  Government  Relations,  Eu¬ 
gene,  Greg.,  attention  Mary  Jo  Hall. 

Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  M  .wr,  Pa.  19010. 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Logan  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19103,  Publications  in  Public  Documents  Department. 

Serials  Department,  Univereity  of  Penn.sylvania  Library,  3420  Wal¬ 
nut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  Library,  Documents  Department  341  CL, 
5lh  Avenue  and  Bigelow  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 
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Rhode  Island 

Miss  IIgIoti  G.  Kurtz,  Documonts  Libmrinu.  Brown  University  Li¬ 
brary,  Providence,  R.I.  OdOld. 

Tenne-'isco 

Acquisitions  Department,  Joint  University  Libraries,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  37203. 

'Ti'i'tis 

University  of  Texas  Liljrarv,  Documents  Acquisition,  Austin,  T('x. 
78712. 

Dallas  Public  Library,  I'.tad  t.'ommcrco  Stree*^  Dalhm,  Tex.  7ii201, 
Publications  in  Documents  Division. 

Gifts  and  Exchanges,  Fondren  Library,  Rice  University,  Post  Oflico 
Box  1892,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

United  Xations 

Libraiy,  Palais  des  Nations,  United  Nations,  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
United*  Nations  Librai’v,  Ij-2‘21,  United  Nations.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

United  States  Missiein 

U.S.  Mission  to  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Conference,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  Library,  799  U.N. 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  attention :  Mr.  Richard  F.  Podci-son. 

Wa-shinc/ion 

Seattle  Public  Library,  Fourth  and  Madison,  Seattle,  Wash.  98101, 
Publications  in  History  Department. 

Ihi-sronA/a 

Milwaukee  Public  Library,  814  "West  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53233,  Publications  in  Humanities  Area. 


APFENDIX  XIV 

OFi  iri.\i.s  or  'niE  .Vokncy 

Director :  William  C.  Foster. 

Deputy  Director :  Adrian  S.  Fishei*. 

Assistant  Director,  International  Relations  Bureau :  Samuel  DePalma. 
As.sistant  Director,  Science  and  Technology  Bureau :  Herbert  Scoville, 
Jr. 

Assistant  Director,  Weapons  Evaluation  and  Control  Bureau :  John  J. 

Davis,  Lieutenant  General,  U.S.  Army. 

Assistant  Director,  Economics  Bureau :  Arcliibald  S,  Alexander. 
General  C ounsel :  George-  Bunn. 

Public  AlTaii’s  Adviser:  NedvilleE. Nordness. 
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Kxwrut ive Dii'cctor :  .lolui  (um)i-^('  liaron. 

Spi'i'ial  Assistant  to  tho  1  aiul  Kxariitivo  Socrotarv  :  (’loau'ut  E, 

(oiijrcr. 

Disiu'niaiiK'nt  Advisci .  Lawrence  D,  AVeiler. 
l)i^:^l'lllament  Adviser:  Alton. f,  AVadnian  (Artin<i). 


Parties  to  the  Limited  Test-Ban  Treaty,  January  1,  1968  ' 


Ivaiilii-ation,  nivessioii  or  notllicat  ion  of  s'.uvession  depo-^itvd  l>y  : 


Al'xhani.stan  “ 

Il'itidnras  ’ 

Panama  * 

Aasii.ilin  ‘ 

Ilimgiiry  * 

I’oru  ’ 

.\iistriii  “ 

lec-lilllll  ’ 

I'hilippines  *  ” 

I5eli.'inni  “ 

11ICU;\> 

Poland  * 

Ili'liviii  “ 

Indonesia  * 

Romania  * 

lirazil ' 

Iran ' 

Rwanda  “ 

ilalgari.t  ’ 

Iraq* 

San  Marino* 

iliirma  “ 

Ilvlai.d  * 

Senegal  * 

[llyelorussian  Soviet 

l.srael  * 

Sierra  Ix'one  * 

Sociaiist  Republic)  * 

Iialy* 

Soutl)  Africa  ” 

Ciiniida  “ 

Ivory  Coast  * 

Spain  * 

Central  African 

.lit pan  ’ 

Sudan  * 

Republic'' 

.Iordan  * 

Sweden  ’ 

Ceylon  ’ 

Kenya ' 

Switzerland  * 

Chad^ 

Korea  *'  ” 

Syrian  Arab  Republic’ 

Chile’ 

Kuwait*'  ” 

Tanganyika ' 

China  * 

Laos  ’ 

Tliailand  * 

Congo  (Kinshasa)* 

Lebanon ’ 

Togo ' 

Co<ta  RiciC 

Liberia  ’ 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  * 

Cyprus  * 

Luxembourg* 

Tunisia  * 

C/.cclioslovaldn  ’ 

Madagascar  * 

Turkey  ’ 

Dahomey  ’ 

Malawi 

t'gamlii  * 

Dcimiarli  ’ 

■Malay.'ia  * 

( Cbraiiiinn  Soviet  Social¬ 

i  'oiainifiin  Republic  ’ 

Malta'* 

ist  Roitublic]  ' 

I'a  UjhIo!* 

Mmirii.aoia  ’ 

T'liion  of  Soviet  Socialist 

ill  Salvador  ’ 

M  ex  ico  ■' 

Iteps.*  '' 

Einlaiid  ’ 

Mongolia  '* 

t'nited  Aral)  Rep.'”' 

Gabon  ” 

Morocco  * 

ITiited  Kingdom  *  ” 

G;iiiilii:i  ‘ 

Xe))nl  * 

Ciiited  States 

IGcrninn  Democratic 

Xetherlnnds 

t'eneznela  * 

Republic)  * 

Now  Zealand  ’ 

Western  Samoa  ’ 

Germany.  Fed.  Rep.*'  ” 

Nicaragua  * 

Yugoslavia  * 

Gliana  * 

Niger  * 

Zambia  “ 

Gi  cece  ^ 

Nigeria  '* 

Guiitemaln  '■  “ 

Norway  * 

^Trratir.i  hi  Force:  .4  I/i-ft  of  Treaties  and-  Other  Intcniatiotuil  Agrcctncnt.f  of 
Ihr  Vniicd  States  in  Farce  on  January  i,  1068  (Department  of  State  pul).  8355, 
inos),  p.  305.  Tlie  tronty  is  printed  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1063,  pp. 
•J!)i  -Jiia. 

’  Uatifleation  deposited  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow. 

’R.Ttiilciition  depositwi  at  Wasliington  and  I.oiidon. 

'With  reference  to  the  reported  signatnre  and  depo.sit  of  ratitlcati.on  .at  Mos¬ 
cow  l)y  the  B.velorussian  Soviet  Sociaiist  Republic  and  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  the  Government  of  the  L’nited  States  considers  those  two  coii- 
slilneiit  reiinhlics  ns  already  covered  by  tlie  signature  and  dejaisit  of  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.s. 

'  Aece.ssion  deposited  at  Washington,  Loudon,  and  Moscow. 

*  ItiUitlcation  deposited  at  Washington. 

Footnotes  continued  on  followlne  pngs. 
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Parties  to  the  Outer-Space  Treaty,  January  1,  1968  " 


States  which  are  parties : 


Australia  ’ 

Bulgaria  ‘ 

[Byolorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Uep.]  * 
Canada ’ 
Czechoslovakia  ‘ 
Denmark  “ 

Finland* 

[German  Democratic 
Republic]  * 


Hungary  * 
Japan " 

Korea  * 
Mongolia  ‘ 
Morocco  ’ 
Nepal  * 

Niger  * 

Sierra  Leone  ’ 


Sweden  * 

[Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Rep,]  ’ 
Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Reps.’ 
United  Arab  Rep.“ 
United  Kingdom  ’ 
United  States  ’ 


*  Treaties  in  Force:  A  hist  of  Treaties  asui  Other  International  Affreements  of 
the  United  States  in  Force  on.  January  1,  !$GS  (Department  of  State  pub.  8356, 
19C8),  p.  331.  The  treaty  is  printed  ante,  pp.  3S-‘13. 

’  Ratification  deposited  at  Washington,  London  and  Moscow. 

’With  reference  to  the  reported  signature  and  deposit  of  ratification  at 
Moscow  by  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  considers  those  two 
constituent  republics  as  already  covered  by  tlio  signature  and  deposit  of  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

*  With  reference  to  the  reported  signature  njid  deposit  of  ratification  at  Moscow 
by  the  “German  Democratic  Republic",  attention  is  called  to  the  following 
statement  In  a  note  of  Feb.  25,  1067.  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  "Inasmuch  as 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  does  not  recognize  the  'German 
Democratic  Republic’  as  a  State  or  as  an  entity  possessing  national  sovereignty, 
it  does  not  accept  notice  of  signature  in  behalf  thereof.  Bearing  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
notes  that  the  East  German  regime  has  signified  its  intention  with  respect  to 
the  matters  dealt  with  In  the  Treaty.” 

’  Ratification  deposited  at  Washington. 

*  Ratification  deposited  at  Moscow. 

’  Accession  deposited  at  Washington  and  Moscow. 

'  Ratification  deposited  at  Washington  and  London. 


Footnotes  eonttcued  from  previone  page. 

'  liailflcation  deposited  at  London. 

*  Notification  of  succession  deposited  at  Washington  and  London. 

'With  reference  to  the  reported  .signature  and  deposit  of  ratification  at  Mos¬ 
cow  by  the  "German  Democratic  Republic”,  attention  Is  called  to  the  following 
statement  in  a  note  of  August  16, 1063  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  "In  as  much  ns 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  does  not  recognize  the  '(Sennan 
Democratic  Republic’  as  a  State  or  as  an  entity  possessing  national  sovereignty, 
it  does  not  accept  notice  of  signature  in  behalf  thereof.  Bearing  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  the  purpose  of  the  treaty,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
notes  tliat  the  East  German  regime  has  signified  its  intention  with  respect  to  the 
matters  dealt  with  in  the  treaty”.  That  \iow  was  roaflirmed  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  a  note  of  January  24,  1064  to  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  connection  witli  reported  deposit  of  ratifie.ation. 

“  Including  Land  Berlin. 

“  With  a  statement. 

“Notification  of  succession  deposited  at  Washington,  Ix)ndon,  and  Moscow. 

’’  Ratification  dopo.sited  at  London  and  Moscow. 

“  Including  Surinam  and  NetlierlaiiUs  Antilles. 

”  Ratification  deposited  at  Washington  and  Moscow. 

”  Ratification  deimsited  at  Wa.shington  :  accession  deposited  at  Ixindon. 

"  Accession  dejmsited  at  Washington  and  Ixntdon. 

“  Original  Piirty. 
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CrKXKItAI, 

The  activitios.  prooeedings,  and  decisions  of  Ehiitcd  Nations  organs,  the 
International  Atoinie  Energy  Agency,  and  the  six'cinlized  agencies  are  reviewed 
annvinlly,  monthly,  and  daily  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  I'nited  Nations,  the  T'N 
Monthly  Chronicle,  and  the  Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  respectively.  The 
last  is  a  useful  source  of  information  on  scliedules  and  agendas  of  meetings. 

most  recent  yearbook  is  that  for  196S.  19th  in  the  series  (U.N.  sale.?  No. 
66.T.1,  1967).  The  United  Nations  also  pnhlishes  Indexes  to  Proceedings,  the 
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CoMMm'KE  ON  THE  PEACEFft.  USES  OF  OUTEH  Sp.\CE 

Verbatim  records  of  meetings  are  available  in  minieographe<l  form.  Summary 
recoi-ds  of  the  Legal  Suhcommlttee  meetings  are  also  mimeogrnplied. 

DlS.AItMA.MF.NT  COIIMTS.SION 

Verbatim  records  of  meetings  arc  printed  in  tbe  Disarmament  Commission 
Official  Records. 

Economic  and  Sociai.  Col'Npii. 

Summary'  records  of  meetings  arc  published  in  tlie  Economic  and  Social 
Council  Official  Records.  The  1967  report  of  tbe  I'k-onouuc  and  Social  (’ouncil 
appears  in  General  As.sembly  Official  Records;  Twenty-second  Session,  Supple¬ 
ment  No.S  (A/6703). 

EiOHTF.EN  Nation  CoMMiriEE  on  Disarmament 

Verlmtim  records  of  meetings  of  the  plenary  comniitU>e.  tlie  rommitlee  of  tlie 
Whole,  and  tlie  Subcommittee  on  a  Treaty  for  tlie  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear 
Weaixms  Tests  exist  in  mimeographed  form.  The  Eighteen  Nation  Committee's 
eighth  interim  progress  report,  issued  in  1967.  was  issued  as  A/69."l  and  as 
DC/229.  The  report  is  printed  ante,  pin  022-62,3. 

General  Assemrey 

Verbatim  records  of  plenary  meetings  and  .summary  record.s  of  cominittee 
meetings  arc  published  in  the  General  Assembly  Official  Records.  Tlie  text.s  of 
General  Assembly  resolutions  are  published  in  tlie  Official  Records.  Disarmament: 
proixisals  introduced  in  the  General  As.semiily  are  published  in  tlie  Official  Ree. 
ords.  Annexes.  Twenty-secmid  session  annexes  of  interest  cover  ngotida  items 
28,  29.  30,  31,  91,  92,  96. 
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